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HIS    GRACE 

THE 

PUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCHi 


My  Lord, 

In  introducing,  to  the  world  the  First  Volume  of 
a  Work  intended  to  illustrate  the  present  state  of 
Scotland,  it  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  ad-. 
4ressed  to  a  popular  and  patriotic  Nobleman, 
whose  virtues  have  done  honour  to  the  highest 
rank  ;  whose  ample  possessions  in  this  country 
have  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
tion of  extensive  beneficence  ;  and  who  has  nevei? 
failed  to  give  countenance  and  support  to  every 
liberal  and  valuable  art, 

I  hav?  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient, 
And  most  humble  Servant, 

RO.  FORSYTH. 
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THK 

BEAUTIES 


or 


SCOTLAND. 


MIDLOTHIAN,  or  EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

X  HIS  County  is  of  an  irregular  form,  apfproaching 
h6wever  to  a  iEbur-sided  figure.  '  It  has  been  said  to  re- 
semble a  triangle,  one  of  whose  angles  is  cut  off*^.  Its 
northern  boundary,  which  forms  its  shortest  ^e,  is  a  deep  Boandarietv 
bay  of  the  sea,  or  estuary  of  a  river,  calkd  in  Scotland, 
Uke  others  of  a  similar  nature,  a  Fritb.  Being  the  estuary 
of  the  River  Forth  (the  ancient  Bodotria),  it  is  denomi* 
Dated  the  Fritb  of  Forth.  The  county  extends  about 
twelve  niiiles  in  a  direct  line  along  this  Frith.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Linlithgowshire,  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  19  miles  \  to  the  eastward  of  Midlothian  are 
Ae  shires  of  Haddington,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh,  to  the 
extent  of  22  miles;  on  the  south,  aro  the  counties  of  Sel- 
kiA,  Peebles,  and  Lanark.  The  southern  boundary  of 
the  county  is  very  long  and  irregular,  stretching  from 
Ifae  south-east,  in  the  parish  of  Stow,  towards  the  north* 
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2  MIDLOTHIAK. 

fi^p^p^  west,  in  the  parish  of  West  Caldcr,  a  distance  of  littk  lesi^ 
than  36  miles* 

As  the  Scottish  capital  is  by.  far  the  most  important 
object  which  this  county  contains,  we  shall  begin  oui;^ 
Work  with  an  account  of  it. 

THE  CITY  OF  EDINBURGH 

Has  of  late  years  been  so  frequently  rendered  the  sub^. 
ject  of  description,  that  little  novelty  can  reasonably  be. 
expected  to  occur  in  the  account  to  be  here  given  of  it. 
We  shall,  therefore,  render  our  details  concerning  it  as 
concise  as  may  seem  consistent  with  the  object  of  our  un- 
dertaking, which  nmst  necessarily  be,  to  give  a  complete, 
account  of  whatever  is  most  important  in  the  northern  di* 
vision  of  the  island. 

.  Edinburgh  is  situated  in  55  degrees  5%  minutes  of 
north  latitude^  and  in  3  degrees  14  i^inutes  of  longitude 
west  from  London.  It  stands  near  the  centra,  pf  the  north- 
ern boundsgry  of  the  coimty,  spd  within  two  ^es  pf  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Leith ;  towards^  which,  bj  ^he  exten- 
sion of  its  buildings,  it  is  rapidly  approaching  ^  and  which 
for  this  and  other  reasons  may  be  conside^c^d  ais  one  of  its 
suburbs. 

It  is  extremely  difiicult  to  give,  by  desqiption,  ^ 
correct  idea  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  thq 
$trange  irregularity  cf  the  territory  upon  which  it  is  situ-t 
ated,  and  of  the  gre^t  diversity  of  the  fonn  and  aspect  of 
the  buildings  pf  whic;h  it  now  consists. 
Topojrn-        ^^^  Frith  of  FpRTH,  adjoining  to  ^^ii^burgh  on  the 

phy  of       north,  is  from  5  to  7  miles  in  breadth.     Eastward  froni 

£dixiburgh.      •      *    -^  ^       ^  ,  -    t 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  is  the  bay  of  Musselburgh,  which 

is  the  largest  bay  in  this  estuary  or  Frith,  and  advance^ 

^several  mi)es  southward  to  th^  town  or  village  from  whicl^ 
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it  derives  its  name.  The  harbour  of  Leith  is  situated  inMnbw^ 
an  angle,  or  a  sort  of  peninsula,  formed  by  the  ordinarj 
Ibe  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  north,  and  by  Mussel- 
burgh bay  on  the  east.  Edinburgh  looks  downwards  upon 
the  sea  on  two  sides,  and  stands  at  nearly  an  equal  dis« 
tance  firom  Musselburgh  bay  on  the  east,  and  from  ^e 
general  line  of  the  Frith  of  Fortii  on  the  north.  From 
Leith,  and  the  whole  shore  of  the  bay  of  Musselburgh, 
the  country  ascends  gradually  and  regularly  westward 
towards  the  centre  and  northern  part  of  Edinburgh,  which 
b  at  the  distance  of  from  two  t6  three  miles.  Between  the 
soathem  quarter  of  the  city  and  Musselburgh  bay,  the 
mountainous  tract,  called  Arthur  Seat,  is  interposed. 
At  the  harbour  of  Leith,  the  small  river,  called  the  Water 
of  Leith,  falls  into  the  sea.     To  the  north<pwest  of  Leith,  > 

along  the  shore,  the  country  is  regular  and  beautiful;  its 
form  is  triangular,  having  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the 
north ;  on  the  south,  the  Water  of  Leith,  diverging  from 
the  Frith,  and  running,  like  most  Scottish  rivers  and  even 
rivulets,  in  a  deep  bed  with  elevated  banks.  To  the  west-« 
ward,  this  territory  very  gradually  and  slowly  continue^ 
to  widen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ascend  for  some  miles, 
till  the  southern  part  of  it  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  and  lofty 
ridge  in  the  form  of  a  cock's  comb,  called  Corstorphine 
Hills,  and  the  rest  of  it  begins  to  slope  downwards  to  the 
river  Amon,  on  the  north-west. 

From  the  Water  of  Leith,  two  miles  westward  from  theNorthtm 
tiarbour,the  country  to  the  south  rapidly  ascends  to  a  very^*^*^^®' 
considerable  height.  The  ascent  terminates  in  a  horizon- 
tal ridge,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  300 
Icet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Along  the  summit  of  this 
ridge  is  situated  wh^t  is  usually  called  the  New  ToHvn  of 
Edinburgh ;  which,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  enabled 
tp  overlook,  towards  the  north,  the  Fpth  of  Forth,  with 
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4  MlBLOTfltAlT. 

Bdiabofgh. tfie  oppoaite  bold  coast  of  Fife;,  tnd  on  this  side,  the 
beautiful  iotenrening  territory,  wbicb  is  well  cultivated 
and  adorned  with  niuncrous  villas. 
CcAtnl  To  the  south  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  New  Town 

^^^^  stands  u  a  deep  valle j  ;  southward  from  which  suddenly 
ascends  another  ridge  or  long  hill,  upon  which  is  placed 
.  the  Old  Town,  or  the  most  important  part  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Edinburgh.  This  ridge,  whose  highest  point  is  on 
the  west,  terminates  in  that  quarter  in  a  precipitous  and 
lofty  rock,  on  which  the  castle  is  placed ;  the  hill  gradu- 
ally descends  towards  the  east.  On  the  ridge,  formed 
by  its  summit,  the  High  Street  is  built,  which  termi- 
nates, on  the  east,  at  the  valley  on  which  the  Palace  of 
Holyroodhouse  stands.  From  the  High  Street,  *^long  its 
whole  length,  from  the  Castle  to  the  Palfice,  a  succession 
of  narrow  lanes  descend  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill ; 
those  on  the  north  terminate  in  the  valley  which  divides 
Ae  New  firom  the  Old  Town,  and  which,  from  its  an- 
ciently having  been  cov'^red  with  water,  is  termed  the 
North  Looh;  on  the  south,  the  lanes  from  the  High  street 
descend  into  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  a 
street  called  the  Cowgate,  which,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, runs  parallel  to  the  High  Street.  The  remainder  of 
this  low  ground,  towards  the  west,  is  occupied  by  a  broad 
and  aacieat  street,  called  the  Grass  Market.  Towards  the 
east  it  has  never  been  built  upon, 
fhii^  From  the  Cdwgate  a  new  set  of  lanes  ascend  towards 

Srnriitrr  ^®  »outh,  where  a  third  long  ridge,  covered  with  buiM- 
PiMrict,  ings,  runs  parallel  to  the  High  Street ;  but  which  is  not, 
like  it,  formed  into  a  precipitate  hill,  excepting  towards 
the  east,  where  it  approaches  Salisbury  Craigs.  On  the 
south  it  descends  gradually  into  an  extensive  valley, 
where  was  anciently  the  South  Loch,  or  Burough  Loch; 
but  which  being  drained,  it  nov^  called  Hope  Park,  or 
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Ibe  Mcadoor »  The  notion  that  has  been  frequently  e&tet-  g<tolmr^ 
tained  that  the  Cowgate  wag  once  covered  with  water,  it 
satisfiEurtorilj-  shewn  hj  Maitland  in  his  hisuxj  to  be  er-* 
jioneoosy  as  the  dedivitj  of  the  ground  is  so  rapid,  that 
mter  jcouid  not  even  artificiallj  be  ttiade  to  stagnate 
there,  without  the  aid  of  very  great  and  ezpensi-sw  works» 
which  evidently  never  existed. 

The  City  of  Edinburgh  thus  stands  upon  three  parallel 
ridges;  two  of  which  are  of  c<msiderable  breadth  at  thi 
■omsiity  and  run  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction  from 
cast  to  west.  The  central  ridge,  however,  is  so  narrow 
in  its  summit,  as  in  most  places  barely  to  leave  room  for 
tfie  breadth  of  the  High  Street..  This  ridge  also  differs 
from  th^other  two  in  this  respect,  that  instead  pi  running 
hmzoQtally  like  them  from  east  to  west,  its  western 
point  ii  a  lofty  fortified  rock,  seen  by  traveMers  at  a  great 
distance,  while  it  gradually  descends  eastward^  till  at  the 
distance  of  a  fuU  mile  it  sinks  into  a  plain* 

To  the  southward  the  couiitry  from  Edinburgh  gradu^^Adjoinifif 
ally  rises  with  a  great  variety  of  siuiace,  said  the  view  ig^**""*T' 
terminated  by  lofty  mountains,  which,  at  one  point,  are 
scarcely  five  miles  distant*  On  the  west  the  territory  is 
:  level;  so  that  from  Edinburgh  Castle  a  fine  plain  is 
richly  cultivated,  and  stretching  to  the  distance  el 
14  miles,  where  the  country  gradually  ascends^  till  it 
forms  the  elevated  tract  which  looks  down  upon  the 
coarse  of  the  river  Clyde  and  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

On  the  east  the  vicinity  oi  Edinburgh  is  so  irregular  Mills  near 
and  rij^iged,  as  irresistibly  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this       ^^ 
has  once  been  the  scene  of  some  great  natural  convulsion. 
Three  hills  are  chiefly  vfonhy  of  notice ;  they  consist,  like 
that  on  which  the  High  Street  stsmds,  of  rugged  precipices^ 
with  an  elevated  susunit  towards  the  west,  from  which 
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Edinbnfgh>they  de$cead  or  trail  along  in  a  gradual  manner  eastward* 
The  lowest  of  these  is  the  Calton-hill. 

The  horizontal  ridge  of  the  New  Town  terminates  sud- 
denly'^on  the  east^  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  High  Street. 
The  territory  on  the  north-east  of  the  New  Town  consists 
of  a  gradual  desc/ent  towards  Leith ;  and  that  on  the  south- 
easty  after  passing  a  sudden  chasm,  is  occupied  bj  the  Cal- 
ton«hill,  which  abruptly  rises  aloft,  and  exhibits  in  that 
quarter  a  front  of  precipitous  and  broken  rocks,  which  in- 
croach  upon  the  North  Loch,  and  press  towards  the  Old 
Town  or  centre  of  the  city.  On  their  summit  is  an  obser- 
vatory i  on  one  side  is  the  Bridewell  i  and  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  is  a  public  walk,  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  a  group  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which  this 
world  can  exhibit— a  fertile  country,  a  great  city,  a  for- 
tified castle,  a  crowded  sea-port,  a  royal  palace,  and  a 
great  extent  of  ocean ;  the  whole  diversified  by  rugged 
rocks  and  precipices  close  at  hand,  and  by  the  lofty 
mountains  which  border  upon  the  Western  Highlands, 
which  form  the  distant  horizon. 

The  ridge  to  the  southward  of  the  High-street,  or  Old 
Town  of  Edinburgh,  terminates,  like  that  on  the  north,  in 
a  sudden  chasm  on  the  east,  beyond  which  a  lofty  preci- 
pice ascends.  Here,  however,  every  thing  is  on  a  gran- 
4er  scale ;  the  rocks  are  more  lofty,  and  are  succeeded  by 
others,  which  form  a  singular  tract  of  mountainous  ter- 
ritory in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palace.  The  chief  di\dsions 
of  these  hiUs  are  called  Salisbury  Craigs  and  Ardiur  Seat. 
The  former  is  the  most  westerly,  and  is  supposed  to  derive 
Its  name  from  an  Earl  of  Salisbury  who  accompanied 
Edward  III.  of  England  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Scots.  Salisbury  Craigs  form  a  semicircular  precipice  of 
great  height  and  extent.  At  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whose 
shelving  sides  igre  covered   with  fragments  of  brokea 
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inBxptHiAir^  T 

irockv  tht  predpTce  itself  is  seen  from  all  quartets  of  t!ieV«im1>w^ 
-city  which  it  overlooks.  ^ 

AKTHxra  Skj^t,  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  SALiaauat 
CaAiGSy  conttsts  of  two  extensive  hills;  one  of  which  ri«* 
ses  into  a  loftj  peak,  which  overlooks  the  surrounding 
countfyy  and  is  BIO  feet  in  height  above  the  low  waters 
maik  at  Leith. 

The  three  ridgte  on  Which  the  Citj  of  Edinburgh 
Is  buik  are  connected  bj  Bridges  built  across  the  low 
grounds  which  divide  the  Old  Town,  or  central  ridge^ 
firom  the  New  Town  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Southern 
District  on  the  opposite  side* 

In  t^nsequente  of  its  beii^  divided  in  the  waj  now  Edlnbtugh, 
mentioned,  into  a  sort  of  three  distiiKrt  cities,  built  upoQ^^^^^y^^ 
separate  pcndlel  eminences,  divided  from  each  other  bj 
intervening  valleys,  there  is  no  city  of  its  extent  which  is 
less  perplexing  to  a  stranger^  or  where  he  is  less  likely  to 
lose  his  way>  th$ui  Edinburgh.  After  the  slightest  in<*> 
tfcclioo,  he  cannot  possibly  mistake  one  division  for  ano- 
ther ;  because  the  Old  Town,  th^  New  Town,  and  the 
Southern  District^  are  each  of  moderate  extent,  and  have 
no  more  resemblance  to  one  another,  than  if  they  had 
been  built  by  different  nations,  or  in  distant  quarters  of  the 
globev 

The  western  part  of  the  Central  Division  of  Edinburgh  The  Cudt* 
rises  aloft,  omd  overlooks  the  whole  dty^  At  the  summit 
or  precipitous  extremity  the  Castle  is  situated.  It  con- 
sists of  an  area  of  about  six  English  acres.  Its  situation 
is  naturally  so  strongs  that  if  the  supposition  were  not  con- 
tradicted by  history^  we  shouM  have  regarded  it  as  im- 
pregnable before  the  invention  of  artillery.  It  stands 
upon  the  summit  of  a  rode,  which>  on  the  north,  the  west; 
and  the  south,  appears  inaccessiUe,  and  which  is  at  saany 
places  absolutdy  perpendicular,  and  is  about  300  feet 
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>^^«sk*firamitslitse.  Que  o£  our  plaits  will  afford  it  corred  idea 
of  its  aspect.  On  the  east,  the  oaly  quarter  from  which 
the  Castle  is  accessible,  it  is  separateAi^oy  the  Imildtogs 
of  the  Citj  by  a  kind  of  glacis  or  space  of  about  350  fieet 
in  length  and  300  in  breadth,  calkd  the  Castlxhill, 
which  also  commands  a  prospect  of  the  City,  and  its 
whole  environs,  with  the  sea  and  the  of^osite  coast  of 
Fi&.  At  the  western  termination  of  the  Castlehill  is  the 
enter  barrier  of  the  Casde,  bejond  which  is  a  dry  ditch^ 
with  a  draw->bndge  and  gate ;  the  whole  conmuoided  bj  a 
half-moon  mounted  with  twelve  and  eightecii  pounders*. 
Within  the  gate  is  a  guard-room;  beyond  which,  on  « 
road  winding  upwards  towards  ^e  north,  are  two  gate- 
ways i  the  first  of  which  is  vtry  strong,  and  has  two  port* 
culUses*  Beyond  die  inner  gateway  is  a  battery,  mount- 
ed with  brass  guns  ;  near  whichare  store-houses  for  gun** 
carriages  and  other  implements  of  artillery*  On  the 
north  is  a  grand  store-room  and  arsenal,  which,  together 
with  the  other  magazines  in  the  £Mt,  are  capable  of  con- 
taining thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms.  In  addition  to 
those  already  menticmed,  there  are  some  other  batteries  at 
diftrent  points  of  the  cirq^mference  of  the  rampart  or 
wall  by  which  the  brow  of.  the  rock  is  encircled  ;  but  the 
fortifications  correspond  with  none  of  the  rules  of  art,  be* 
ing  built  according  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  precipice 
on  which  they  stand.  So  that  to  this  day  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Castle  may  be  considered  as  oonsisting  in 
its  height  and  inaccessible  situation. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Castle,  whidi  is  towards  Ae 
aottth^^east,  consists  of  a  number  of  bouses  in  die  fbrm  of 
a  square,  affiarding  a  parade  for  exerdse.^  The  buildings 
are  chiefly  laid  out  in  barracks  for  the  officers.^  The  dif- 
ferent cdd  barracks  in  the  garrison  can  accommodate  a  thou** 
sand  men;  and  in  addition  to  these,  during  the  late  or  nu 
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^  / 

iber  pretent  WBT,  a  very  lo%  and  extenshre  range  ofbuild*  ^^<^in^>»^ 
ings  was  erected  on  the  western  brow  of  the  rock.  These 
being  finished  in  the  modem  stjle,  are  here  a  deformitj^ 
and  have  totally  destroyed^  when  viewed  from  the  neigh- 
bontboody  the  antique  and  majestic  aspect  of  this  part 
^the  fiortress.  The  orders  for  such  works  tome  from 
Enghnd ;  where  we  nmst  suppose,  either  that  the  ge- 
neral aspect  of  this  ancient  fortress  is  unknown,  or  that 
good  tasle  is  not  considered  as  requisite  in  works  of 
this  natare.  The  east  side  of  the  square  already  mention- 
ed, at  the  suounit  of  the  Castle,  was  anciently  used  as  royal 
apartments ;  and  some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt 
in  1556.  In  these  turbulent  times,  when  it  was  not  al-. 
ways  safe  tor  the  sovereign  to  reside  in  an  unfortified  place, 
the  celelnrated  but  unfartunate  Queen  Maty  took  up  her 
dwelling  in  the  Castle,  after  her  pregnancy  was  £ur  ad.* 
vanced«  Here,  in  a  small  room,  on  the  ground  floor  in  the 
soutb-east  comer  of  this  edifice,  she  was,  on  the  19th  of 
June  1566,  delivered  of  a  prince  ;  in  whose  person  the 
crowns  of  both  kingdoms,  of  which  the  British  Island 
consisted,  were  afterwards  united— ^A  political  event  of  a 
most  importimt  nature,  which- the  policy  or  the  ambition 
of  the  ablest  of  the  English  monarchs  had  long,  by  force 
or  fraud,  unsuccessfiiUy  struggled  to  accomplish.  . 

In  an  apartment  dso,  in  this  quarter  of  the  Castle,  the^tlil^  ^c* 
crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  rest  of  the  ancient  regalia  of^^' 
Scotland,  were  with  great  solemnity  deposited  on  the  26th 
of  Mardi  1707  f  but  th^  have  long  since  taken  their  de- 
parture thence;  diongh  it  is  said  that  nobody  can  tell  how 
or  when.  They  were  probably  removed  by  a  secret  order 
from  government  during  one  or  other  of  the  rebellions  of 
1715  or  1745 ;  and  a  British  minister,  during  war,  would 
always  find  occasion  for  the  gdd  or  jewels  which  th^y 
cQfttaiMd.    Indeed^  if  it  was  ever  seriously  thought  that 
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^^bbt^t&c  preservatioii  of  these  relicts  of  ancient  rdyaltyi  In  ii 
place  now  become  a  province  of  a  great  empire^  could 
have  served  anj  valuable  purpose,  our  ancestors  adopted 
a  verj  unskilful  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  the/ 
had  in  view;  To  preserve  an  object  of  great  value,  it 
ought  not  to  be  lodged  up  for  ever  &om  the  ejes  of  the  pub« 
lie,  but  to  be  produeed  oocasionalljat  stated  periods ;  if  not 
to  the  whole  worlds  at  least  to  a  considerable  number  of 
magistrates  or  other  officers  as  representing  the  public; 

Mntnfth  of  Considered  as  a  place  of  strength^  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
'  burgh  has  great  defects;  Its  devationy  and  the  distance 
from  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  assail  it  by  means  of 
batteries  of  cannon^  give  it  considerable  strength  against 
this  mode  of  attack  :  but  the  same  elevation  holds  it  up 
as  a  eonspicuons  mark  for  a  wellniirecfed  bombard-i 
ment ;  Very  few  apartinents  in  it  bre  bomb-proof  $  and 
the  area  of  the  castle  is  almost  entirely  rock,  whose  splin- 
ters would  double  the  destruction  occasioned  by  an  ene«i 
my's  bomb«shells.  Another  defect  results  firOm  its  want 
of  water>  of  which  the  natural  supply  is  Scanty;  It  ii 
•btained  fit>m  a  dniw-well  upwards  6f  an  hundred  feet 
deep ;  and  the  concussion  of  the  rock>  otcasioned  by  a 
long-continued  discharge  bf  artillery,  causes  the  water  to 
subside.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  position  bf  the 
rock,  the  layers  of  which  appeliu:  to  be  placed  (terpendi-^ 
cular  to  the  horizon ;  so  that  the  whole  mass  must  have 
only  a  slight  coherence.  For  the  Sake  of  ordinary  Con* 
veniency  the  garrison  is  now  supplied  with  Crater  from 
the  pipes  which  convey  water  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh* 
Upon  the  whole,  Edinburgh  Castle  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  a  place  of  strength  in  favour  of  government 
against  an  intestifie  commotion.  Against  a  foreign  ene- 
my, supplied  with  proper  artillery,  it  would  afford  no  pro- 
tection, and  might  eveji  prove  highly  pernicious,  as  en- 
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«bling  him,  with  a  trifling  force,  to  retan  the  cdmmand^^^l^ 
at  a  great  city  and  of  a  fertile  territory. 

At  the  eastern  extrenuty  of  the  glacis  of  the  Castle  tfaeOklTewa. 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh  begins,  and  continues  without 
interruption  downwards  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  tiae 
Fedace  of  Holyroodhouse*  The  upper  part  of  this  stre^ 
is  about  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  North  Lo^h,  and 
almost  180  feet  above  Holyroodhouse*  The  street  from 
the  casde^gate  to  the  palace-gate  is  5570  feet.  The  de^- 
scent  is  regular,  and  it  runs  all  the  way  nearly  in  a  right 
line ;  at  the  same  time  the  bendings  are  sufficient  to  in-^ 
terrupt  the  view  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  and  the  view 
is  farther  broken  by  some  buildings  which  are  still  su£» 
fered  to  encroach  upon  the  street*        ( 

In  consequence  of  the  great  beauty  and  eUgance  of  the 
streets  and  buildings  which  have  been  recently  reared,  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh  no  longer  produces  that  admi* 
ration  which  its  spaciousness  and  the  loftiness  and  magni* 
ficeoce  of  its  buildings  once  excited.  A  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century  speaks  thus  of  it :  ^  In  this  city  there  aire 
^  two  spacious  streets ;  of  which  the  principal  one,  leading 
**  from  the  palace  to  the  Cattle,  u  paved  with  square 
''  stones.  The  city  itself  is  not  built  of  bricks,  but  of 
'^  square  free  stones ;  and  so  stately  is  their  appearance,  that 
**  single  houses  may  be  compared  to  palaces.  From  the  Ab- 
^*  bey  to  the  Castle  (continues  our  author)  there  is  aconti- 
^  nued  street,  which  on  both  sides  contains  a  range  of  ex* 
^  cellent  houses,  and  the  better  sort  are  built  of  bewn  stone. ^^ 

Mdoy  specimens  of  buildings  of  considerable  antiquity 
remain  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  and  adjoining  to 
it.  In  1608  a  statute  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  prohi* 
bited  any  house  to  be  built  higher  than  five  stories  from 
the  ground.  All  those  houses,  therefore,  which  exceed 
that  hcighti  must  have  been  built  previous  to  the  sta« 
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Uiotegli.  tntfi.    Tlie  bw  oalj  «pdies  to  siidh  ports  of  a  bwae  at 

firoQt  a  public  street  or  laoe*    Hence  it  finequoUlj  hap* 

pepsy  in  consdqatiioe  of  tho  singular  iseq^uli^  of  the 

ground,  that  while  the  £roat  of  a  house  rises  to  nD  more 

than  the  statutorj  height^  its  back  part  is  eight  or  tso,  or 

even  twdvestories  high*  All  these  stories  are  inhabited  bj 

separate  funilies ;  and  in  the  course  af  time  it  sometimes 

happens  that  the  bade  of  one  of  these  houses  comes  to 

firont  a  newlj  opened  street*    In  which  case,  however, 

if  it  £dl  mto  deoaj,  it  is  generallj  understood  that  it  can^ 

not  be  rebuilt  of  the  same  height*     The  habit  which  the 

Inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  have  acquired  of  living  abow 

cadi  other  in  separate  stories,  with  a  common  stair  from 

which  thej  all  enter,  together  with  the  high  price  which 

n  very  small  eident  of^ground  brings  when  s<^  indocea 

proprietors,  when  rebuilding  their  houses,  still  to  sear 

them  as  high  as  the  law  will  permit,  that  Acj  majr  de« 

rive  the  highest  possible  profit  from  their  propertj. 

Mamesof       The  High  Street  of  EdSnfaiirgh  receives  from  the  inluu» 

Straet       bitants  difoeot  appellations  to  distingaisb  di&reat  parts 

of  it.    Near  the  Castle  it  is  termed  the  Custh-hitt:  some-* 

what  lower  down,  it  is  called  the  JUtwn^m^ket^  from 

a  branch  of  trade  formerly  carried  on  tiliere :  at  the  lower 

end  of  the  Lawn-market,  where  stands  die  ancient  £pis« 

copal  Cathedral,  or  Churdi  of  St  Giles,  the  street  iac  a 

considerable  distance  is  called,  by  waj  of  distinction,  the 

High  Strut ;  diis  being  the  most  frequented  and  public 

part  of  it*    Farther  down  the  hill,  at  a  place  where  the 

eity  wall  andentlj  crossed  it,  the  High  Street  takes  the 

appellation  of  the  Canongate^  which  continues  downwards 

to  the  Palace* 

From  the  upper  end  of  the  Lawa-market  a  street  de^* 
scends  down  the  hill  southward,  in  a  winding  direction,  to 
the  Grass-market  and  Cowgate*    In  anrient  times,  one  of 
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1^'ffttes  of  thfc  city  was  in  the  middle  of  this  street.  Etoh^. 
The  gate  was  covered  hy  a  stcme  arch,  termed  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  a  ^oti;.;  and  hence  the  street  receives  th« 
flppellaticm  to  ^s  day  of  the  West  Bow, 

From  the  middle  of  the  Lawn«^market  towards  the 
fiorth^  a  commnnication  with  the  New  Town  has  of  lat^ 
jears  been  opened,  by  means  of  a  great  monnd  of  earthy 
to  be  afterwards  noticed,  which  crosses  the  North  Loch^ 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  Lawn-market^  the  stt^t  is  em^ 
barrassed  bj  an  old  prison,  and  some  houses  called  Luckm* 
hotiff  which  occnpy  the  middle  of  it :  Bnt  the  latter  are 
begimiing  to  be  removed.  Adjoining  to  them  is  a  small 
square,  called  ih^Parliament^lose^to  the  south  of  the  street  ^Parlnmene 
The  sides  of  the  square  are  formed  by  the  Cathedral  of  St^^^ 
Giles  on  the  north  ;  on  the  south  and  west,  partly  by  the 
house  where  the  Scottish  parliament  anciently  sat,  and 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  law.  The  remain-* 
der  of  the  square,  which  is  not  extensive,  is  completed  by 
private  buildings  of  hewn  stone,  which,  being  ancient,  rise 
to  a  great  height ;  and  the  centre  is  adorned  by  a  beauti-» 
iul  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  placed  here  af« 
ter  the  restoration  by  the  magistrates,  instead  of  one  which 
they  had  been  previously  making  preparations  to  erect  in 
hononr  of  the  usurper  Oliver  Cromwell.  A  little  belowTlie  Ctot» 
the  Cathedral  of  St  Giles,  the  Cross  of  EniNBtiRGH  an- J^?^ 
dently  stood  i  and  the  spot,  which  is  noarked  by  a  sort 
of  radiated  pavement,  still  receives  the  appellation  of  the 
Cross.  Here  the  Scottish  statutes  were  anciently  proclaim* 
ed;  and  here  royal  and  other  public  proclamations  are  stitt 
made.  Here  also  the  principal  citizens  in  former  timecr 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  every  day  betwixt  the  hours 
of  one  and  two  afternoon  ;  and  for  their  entertainment  a 
set  of  bells  are  placed  in  the  steeple  of  the  adjoining  Ca- 
*thedral,  upon  whicb^  at  that  hour,  a  person,  who  receives 
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gdiabargh.  a  sftlary  firom  tlie  magistrates,  daily  plajs/in  the  tnanatf^ 
'  of  a  harpsichord,  a  variety  of  tunes.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  extension  of  the  city,  and  the  influx  of  strangers, 
the  inhabitants  have  become  less  known  to  each  other 
than  formerly,  and  they  have  relinquished  in  a  great  mea> 
^ure  the  social  custom  of  assembling  frequently  «t  the 
Pross.  The  practice  is  now  confined  to  the  Wednesday 
of  every  week,  which  is  a  kind  of  market-day  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  then  the  Cross  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
Leith  merchants  and  the  wealthy  farmers  from  the  ad« 
joining  countryt  There  were  formerly  three  crosses  in 
that  part  of  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  called  the  Ca^ 
vongate.  One  of  them  yr^s  at  the  head  of  St  John  Street, 
called  St  John^s  Cross  ;  another  adjoining  to  the  Canon- 
gate  Church ;  and  the  last  w^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palace,  styled  the  Girtb  Cross^  so  csdled  from  its  be- 
ing at  the  limit  or  boundary  of  the  sanctuary  of  ^olyrood- 
bouse.  It  was  at  this  l^st  cro^  that  the  celebn^ted  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  was  executed,  by  the  party  of  the  <^cfve- 
nanters,  by  suspension  on  a  gibbet  thi|:ty  feet  in  height. 
.  At  no  great  distance  below  the  proper  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  city  is  <;rossed  by  the  two  greaj  bridges  of  com-, 
inunication  whiph  ognpect  the  Old  Town  with  the  north- 
em  and  the  southern  districts.  These  bridges  form  a 
most  beautifril  and  elegant  street.  The  central  hill  is 
also  crossed  somewhat  lower  by  another  street,  which  on 
the  south  receives  the  appellation  of  St  Mary*^  Wynd  / 
and  on  the  north,  of  Leith  Wynd.  Here  the  city  wall 
had  an  arched  gate,  and  the  place  still  receives  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Nether  Bow.  All  below  this  is  termed  the  Ca- 
nongate  ;  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Palace,  was  once 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  and  still  contains  many  great 
houses  built  by  the  nobility  in  former  times,  but  which  are 
9.0W  occupied  by  persons  of  far  inferior  importance. 
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MIDLOTHIAN,  IS 

The  CowGATE  resembles  the  High  Street  only  in  theEdinbuigfa, 
loftiness  of  its  buildings,  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  axhc  Cow- 
side  pavement  for  fopt-passepger^,  and  being  now  rapidly^*' 
falling  i|ito  de9a7,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
ptj  into  more  favourable  situations. 

From  the  Castle-hill  to  th^  P^ace,  the  w)iqle  spape  isLanet  in  E« 
occupied,  or  rathey  ii^ost  inamceivably  qrow4ed,  witl^  ^^ 
buildings  in  row^  dqwn  e^ch  side  pf  the  hill,  Thes^ 
buildings  are  piled  up  \o  a  great  height ;  s^id  s^s  the  lanes 
(or,  as  they  are  called;^  clones)  between^  the  rows  are  sel-? 
dom  more  than  from  six  to  ten  feet  iq  breadth,  the  lower 
stories  are  necessarily  extremely  ^arl^.  The  access  to  th^ 
separate  lodgings  in  these  huge  piles  is  everywhere  by  a 
conmion  stair,  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  fponi  dii^? 
ness  and  danger  firom  fire.  This  mode .  of  building  is 
rendered  practicable  by  the  immense  quantities  of  the  fi« 
nest  stone  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds  found  in  the  vicinity 
pf  Edinburgh.  The  proprietors  encourage  it,  as  already 
mentioned,  from  views  of  making  the  most  of  their  build- 
ing ground ;  and  private  families  of  moderate  incomes  ac- 
coimt  it  convenient,  from  the  opportunity  which  it  af- 
fords of  obtaining  houses  of  every  variety  of  dimensions, 
and  on  account  of  the  compactness  which  it  gives  to  a 
dwelling,  by  which  fewer  servants  arc  rendered  necessa- 
ry. The  lanes,  however,  of  this  ancient  city  have  some 
variety.  Those  which  admit  a  carriage  to  pass  through 
them  are  usually  termed  wynds,  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral ;  and  in  some  places  small  squares  are  formed,  which 
are  usually  termed  courts,  as  MUn's  Court  and  James's 
Court  in  the  Lawn-market,  and  Elphingston^s  Court  in 
the  Cowgate.     But  none  of  these  are  very  ancient. 

The  conununications  between  the  High  Street  of  Edin- Bridges. 
|>urgh,  or  the  central  ridge  of  that  city,  and  the  northern 
fnd  southern  dis^ct^  are  themselves  no  small  curiosities* 
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Idiabtii^  Tibe  most  remarkable  consists  of  the  two  bridges,  'which 
form  one  oontmued  street,  crossing  the  High  Street,  and 
North  at  right  angles  with  it.  In  1763  the  North  Loch  was. 
^^  drained,  and  the  mud  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  discoi. 
▼ering  a  proper  foundation  for  building  a  bridge  of  com- 
munication across  the  rallej  to  the  high  ground  on  the 
north.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  George  Drummond; 
Esq.  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  21st  of  October 
1763 ',  but  the  contract  for  building  the  bridge  was  not 
signed  till  the  21st  of  August  1765.  The  parties  to  this 
contract  were  the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh  and  WiU 
liam  Mylne  architect,  brother  to  the  person  who  built 
Blackfriars  bridge.  Bj  this  agreement,  Mr  Mjlne  be^ 
came  bound  to  build  a.  bridge  of  communication  between 
the  High  Street  and  the  fields  on  the  north  side  of  the 
citj,  for  the  sum  of  L.  10,140  Sterling.  The  work  was  to 
be  completed  before  Martinmas  1769,  and  Mr  Mjlne  en*, 
gaged  to  uphold  it  for  ten  years.  A  difiicultj  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  which  has  more  than  once  oc« 
easioned  no  small  embarrassment  when  great  buildings 
were  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh.  As  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  High  Street  stands  is  extremely 
steep,  it  had  been  found  in  early  times  a  convenient  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  foundations  of 
houses  to  tumble  it  down  this  declivity  towards  the  North 
Loch.  Hence  the  whole  ground  on  that  side  of  the  hiU 
is  formed,  not  of  natural,  but  of  what  bmlders  term  tra^ 
vetted  earth.  It  would  appear  that  Mr  Myhe  and  his 
workmen  had  not  suspected  this  circumstance,  and  in  dig- 
ging the  foundation  had  stopt  short  when  there  were  still 
eight  feet  of  unsound  soil  between  them  and  the  natural 
solid  mass,  which  in  that  quarter  is  generally  clay.  He 
appears  to  have  committed  another  error  in  not  raising  the 
pie;^  of  the  bridge  to  a  sufiicient  height ;  and  to  remedy 
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ftis  defect,  he  piled  an  immense  mass  of  indigested  Edinburgh. 
earth  upon  his  vault  and  arches,  in  order  to  raise  the 
bridge  to  a  proper  leveh  The  result  was^  that  the  great 
mass  of  crude  earth  having  swelled  by  the  rains,  on  the 
third  of  August  1769  burst  the  side-walls  and  abutments 
on  the  south  end  of  the  bridge.  The  vaults  gave  way  } 
and  five  people,  who  happened  to  be  upon  the  fatal  spot, 
^ere  buried  in  the  ruins ;  eleven  others  were  considerably- 
hurt.  Had  the  accident  happened  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier,  many  more  lives  would  have  been  lost ;  because 
a  great  concourse  of  people  at  that  time  returned  from 
attending  a  methodist  sermon,  and  passed  in  a  body  along 
the  bridge. 

^  The  bridge  was  relieved  and  repaired,  by  pulling  down 
the  side-walls  in  some  parts,  and  rebuilding  them  with 
chain  bars  j  by  removing  the  vast  load  of  earth  laid 
upon  the  bridge,  and  supplying  its  place  with  hollow 
arches  thrown  between  the  sides  of  the  great  arches  ;  by 
raising  the  walls  that  went  across  the  bridge  to  an  addi- 
tional height,  so  that  the  vaults  springing  from  them 
might  bring  the  road  to  a  proper  elevation,  without  much 
covering  of  earth ;  by  throwing  an  arch  of  relief  over  the 
small  south  arch,  which  was  shattered :  And  as  there  ' 
were  rents  in  the  walls,  or  at  least  as  they  had  departed  from 
the  line  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  the  whole  was  sup- 
posed by  very  strong  buttresses  and  counter-forts  at  the 
south  end,  upon  each  side  of  the  bridge,  and  upon  which 
houses  are  erected  ^  but  at  the  north  there  is  a  counter* 
fort  only  upon  the  east  side.  The  expence  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  about  L.  18,000.  The  bridge  consists  of 
three  great  arches  with  several  small  ones  at  each,  end,  of 
the  following  dimensions :  Width  of  the  three  great 
arches,  12  feet  each  ;  breadth  or  thickness  of  the  piers, 
13t  each  ;  width  of  the  smal^  arches^  20  feet  each  ;  total 
Vol.  I.  B 
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JMjpWgh.  length  of  the  piers  and  arches,  310  feet ;  length  of  the 
'  bridge  from  the  High  Street  to  Prince's  Street,  H25  feet; 
height  of  the  great  arches  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to 
the  base,  6S  ;  breadth  of  the  bridge  within  wall  over  the 
arches,  40  ;  breadth  at  each  end,  50  feet. 
South  The  South  Bridge,  thrown  orcr  the  Cowgate,  is  in  the 
^^*  same  line  with  the  North  Bridge  ;  but  as  the  Cowgate  is 
not  so  low  as  the  North  Loch,  this  bridge  is  a  less  eleva*- 
ted  structure  than  the  former.  To  the  eye  of  a  stranger, 
the  existence  of  this  bridge  is  not  readily  obvious ;  no- 
thing is  seen  upon  it  but  a  level  street  with  very  regular 
and  elegant  buildings,  of  polished  stone,  on  each  side. 
And  were  it  not  that  an  opening  is  left  at  the  central  arch,  < 
over  the  street  of  the  Cowgate,  no  trace  of  a  bridge  would 
appear.  To  form  this  work,  which  is  now  the  regu* 
lar  communication  across  the  city  of  Edinburgh  from 
south  to  north,  the  lanes  called  Niddrys,  MerUrfs^  and 
Feeble* s  Wyndiy  were  pulled  down ;  and,  among  others, 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Edinburgh  was  removed, 
being  that  in  which  Queen  Maiy  lodged  in  1567,  on  the 
night  after  parting  for  ever  from  her  favourite  BothweH 
at  Carberry  Hill.  When  the  foundation  of  the  central 
pier  of  the  South  Bridge  was  dug,  to  no  less  than 
twenty- two  feet  deep,  many  coins  of  Edward  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  were  found.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  the  1st  of  August  1785.  The  bridge,  con* 
sisting  of  twenty-two  arches,  was  built,  the  old  houses 
removed,  the  elegant  new  buildmgs  on  both  sides  finished, 
the  shops  occupied,  and  the  street  opened  for  carriages,  in 
March  1788 — an  operation  of  wonderful  celerity,  which 
proved  a  source,  not  of  expence,  but  of  profit  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  old  buildings  were  purchased  at  a  trifling  cost, 
their  value  being  fixed  by  verdicts  of  juries  ;  while  the 
areas  on  which  they  stood  were  sold,  to  erect  the  new 
buildings  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  for  L.  30,000.     In- 
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deed  it  was  remarked,  that  the  building  ground  on  this  BdSnViirglk 
occasion  sold  higher  than  perhaps  ever  was  known  in  any 
citj;  even  in  Rome  during  its  most  flourishing  times; 
being  some  of  it  at  the  rate  of  L.  06,000  p/tr  statute  acr^ 
and  other  areas  at  the  rate  of  L.  lOO^OOO  per  acre,  and 
even  as  high  as  L.  150,000  per  acre.  It  is  recollected  with 
regret,  however,  that  amidst  the  efforts  of  public  spirit  and 
national  good  taste,  which  at  this  time  were  displayed  in 
improving  and  adorning  the  capital  of  Scotland,  various  acts 
of  unnecessary  injustice  were  conunitted  against  individu* 
als.  Juries  were  found,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  give.f^  to  the 
public  projects,  adjudged  the  old  buildings  at  an  extremely 
trifling  valuation*  Thus  persons  who  had  expended  all 
they  were  worth  in  the  purchase  or  improvement  of 
bouses,  a  thing  not  unconmicm  with  people  of  a  small  ca- 
pital in  Edinburgh,  were  nearly  ruined  :  But  the  evil  was 
at  length  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  chiefly,  it  is  beUeved,  by  the  spirited  resis- 
tance of  the  late  Lord  Henderland  in  behalf  of  certain 
nuDors  whose  guardian  he  was. 

Another  conmiunication  between  the  centre  of  the  city  Earthen 
and  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  has  of  late  years  been 
opened,  by  m^assof  a  mound  of  earth  laid  from  the  Lawn- 
market  across  the  North  Loch.  This  mound  was  made  pas- 
sable for  carriages  in  three  years.  It  is  above  800  feet  in 
length.  On  the  north  it  is  58  feet  in  height,  and  on  the 
south  02.  The  quantity  of  earth  above  the  surface  is 
200,167  cubic  yards:  and  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  there  is 
now  below  ground  *  half  as  much  as  appears  above,  or 
that,  in  other  words,  one^third  of  the  whole  m^ss  is  con- 
cealed from  the  view.  Hence,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it 
amounts  to  435,250  cubical  yards  of  travelled  earth  ;  and 
if  a  cubical  yard  is  held  equal  to  three  cart4oads,  it  will 
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Mdwbm^  be  found  that  this  mound  contains  1,305,780  loads  in  all^ 
Had  the  work  been  perfonned  at  the  expence  of  four 
pence  per  cart,  diggmg,  fiUing,  and  carrying,  which  is 
veiy  moderate,  the  anM>unt  is  L.  32,643,  15  s.  In  fact, 
however,,  it  cost  the  community  nearly  nothing.  It  is 
said  to  have  originated,  in  the  following  manner.  George 
Boyd,  a  shopkeeper  in  the  Lawn-market,  who  sold  tartan, 
was  extrcflwly  fond  of  visiting  the  New  Town  to  observe 
tfie  progress  of  the  buildings  by  which  the  capital  of  his 
native  country  was  about  to  be  so  remarkaUy  extended 
and  adorned.  Finding  it  inconvenient  to  go  round  by  the 
North  Bri^^y  he  prevailed  with  his  neighbours  to  join 
with  him  in  contributing  a  small  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expence  of  laying  stepping  stones  across  the  North 
Loch,  which,  though  drained,  was  still  as  at  present  a  sort 
of  swamp  or  morass.  He  next  persuaded  some  of  the 
persons  employed  in  erecting  houses  in  the  New  Town  to 
convey  to  the  same  spot  their  rubbish,  and  the  earth  dug 
out  in  laying  the  foundations  of  their  buildings.  A  tole-- 
rable  foot-path  was  thus  made,  which  in  the  neighbourhood 
received  the  appellation  of  Geordie  BoyiPs  Brig.  The  ad- 
vantage derived  from  an  undertaking  of  the  same  sort, 
Bpon  a  greater  scale,  was  soon  perceived.  Permission 
was  granted  to  the  builders  in  the  New  Town  to  deposit 
in  this  spot  the  whole  earth  and  rubbish  which  they  had 
occasion  to  remove.  This  was  accepted  as  a  privilege, 
because  no  place  was  found  so  convenient  for  that  purpose. 
The  magistrates  obtained  the  authority  of  parliament  for 
removing  certain  houses  in  the  Lawn-market, to  open  acom^ 
munication  with  the  Mound  by  a  regular  street ;  and  before 
he  died,^  the  original  projector  of  the  work  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  his  own  shop  pulled  down  for  this  purpose. 
Soatftern  The  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  of  Edinburgh  is  a  mixture 
^^"'"^     of  ancient  and  of  modem  buildings,  in  which,  upon  the 
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mhde^  the  lattet  predominate.  From  the  Cowgate  to*£^*«^ 
the  summit  of  the  ridge^  the  btiildings  are  in  the  most  an- 
cient stjle ;  and  two  streets,  called  the  Potter^row^und 
PkafOHce^  are  narrow  and  mean.  Nicolson's  street,  how- 
ever, which  is  a  contincmtion  of  the  two  bridges,  is  of  a 
-rerj  diflSsirent  character,  exhibiting,  at  least  towards  its 
northern  extremity,  a  considerable  degree  of  the  substan- 
tial elegance  which  appears  in  the  modem  architecture  of 
Ihe  dtj  of  Edinburgh.  George's  square  also,  which  is 
^^ery  spacious  and  regular,  consists>^f  buildings  reared  in 
the  best  taste.  As  the  ground  declines^  towards  the  south- 
ern side  of  this  square,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  public 
walk  called  the  Meadow^  it  is  one  of  the  most  chearful 
residences  in  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  its  rural  pros- 
pects, and  of  its  receiving  a  verj  large  portion  of  the  di- 
rect rajs  of  the  sun — a  circumstance  not  unacceptable  in 
this  climate  during  nine  months  of  the  jear.  The  two 
fcsser  squares  in  this  district,  Argyle's  square  and  Brown's 
square,  being  situated  on  the  northern  declivit j,  have  not 
the  same  advantages.  In  general,  as  no  plan  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  public  in  the  original  building  of  the  southern 
district,  it  has  been  irregularis  executed,  according  to  the 
accidental  views  Jtnd  interests  of  individuals*  As  a  con- 
sderable  part  of  it  was  reared  with  a  view  towards  the 
accommodation  of  the  students  attending  the  University, 
whidi  is  here  situated,  the  houses  are  in  general  raised  to 
a  condditable  height,  intended  to  be  possessed  bj  sepa^ 
rate  families  in  eadi  story  for  the  accommodatic»i  of  lodging 
houses. 

The  western  part  of  the  soudiem  district  is  occupied 
bj  various  hospitals ;  and  beyond  these  is  a  very  mean 
suburb  called  Portsburgh^  from  its  vicinity  to  the  west- 
cm  port  or  gate  of  the  city. 

The  NorUiem  District  of  Edinburgh,  called  the  N£W||^<i*ovni» 
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Bdinbnrgfk  ToWKg  inajr  well  be  considered,  as  the  ^de  of  Scotland. 
It  is  equalled  in  regolaritj^  elegance,  and  magnifieenoey 
hj  ao  citj  in  the  world.  It  maj  be  regarded  as  con- 
sistiBg  of  two  parts :  One  of  these  is  the  New  Town  as 
origiaallj  derigned  in  1167,  which  now  wants  only  a  few 
hoiuea  to  render  it  complete  ;  and  tlie  other  part  consists 
of  additional  buildings  erected  or  erecting  to  the  east  and 
the  north  of  the  former. 

The  Nqw  Town,  as  otiginallj  designedy  is  sitnated,  k9 
already  mentioned,  upon  the  summit  of  a  hori^onti^ 
ridge.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  £orm  of  a  parallelogram^ 
whose  sides  measure  3900  feet  by  1090.  Its  principal 
longitudinal  streets  are  three :  George  Street,  Princess, 
Street^  and  ^^en  Street.  George  Street,  which  runs  from 
east  to  west  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  forms  the 
centre,  is  said  to  have  no  rival  in  Europe.  It  is  115  feet 
broad :  It  terminates  in  a  superb  ^uare  at  each  end.  Th^ 
whole  houses  are  of  an  uniform  height,  three  stories 
above  the  street  independent  of  the  ^oof,  all  executed  of 
the  finest  hewn  stone.  In  front  of  the  houses  there  is  ^ 
simk  area,  which  gives  light  to  a  lower  ^ory.  The  sunk 
areas  are  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  of  an  vmiform  height. 
The  street  i^  furnished,  like  all  the  principal  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  with  a  broad  smooth  pavement  of  hewn  i^one  on 
each  side  for  foot  passengers,  and  the  centre  with  a  strong 
causeway  of  basaltic  blue  stone,  here  call^  wbinstone.  It 
is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  neighbouring  rocks  of 
Arthur  Seat,  and  is  used  for  paving  the  whole  city  an4 
suburbs.  Parallel  to  George  Street,  forming  the  bound- 
aries of  the  parallelogram  of  the  New  Tovm  on  the  north 
and  the  south,  are  the  two  streets  or  rows,  of  similar 
beauty  and  magnificence,  called  ^ueen  Street  and  Prince's 
Street.     The  former  of  these  is  a  terrace  overlooking  the 
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descending  groUhds  to  the  north  ;  and  the  latter  is  a  si**  EdmbvYii. 
milar  terrace  looking  down  upon  the  North  Loch  upon        ' 
the  sooth,  beyond  whidi  ascend  the  rugged  rocks  and  for- 
tifications of  the  Castlcy  and  the  crowded  and  loftj  build- 
ings of  the  Old  Town. 

Parallel  to  George  Street,  and  betwean  it  and  Prince's 
Street,  a  meaner  and  narrower  street,  called  Jlofr  Street^ 
has  been  judiciously  interposed  for  the  convenience  of  an 
iaSmos  class  of  inhabitants.  On  the  north.  Thistle  Strut 
Occupies  a  similar  situation  between  George  Street  and 
the  Terrace  or  Row  called  ^ueen  Street. 

The  New  Town  has  seven  streets,  by  which  it  is 
crossed  i^  right  angles  from  Princes  Street  cm  the  south 
to  Queen  Street  on  the  north.  These  cross  street  are 
not  inferi<»r  in  elegance  to  the  principal  or  long  streets  \ 
they  all  stand  higher  in  their  centre,  where  they  cross 
George  Street  at  the  summit  of  the  ri^e,  than  where 
they  approach  at  each  end  to  Prince'^  Street  and  Queen 
Street ;  but  the  descent  is  gradual,  being  totally  unlike  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  cross  streeta 
and  lanes  of  the  Old  Town  are  builtt  The  N^w  Town 
was  begun  to  be  built  at  its  eastern  extremity  adjoining 
to  the  North  Bridge ;  and  exceptine  a  few  houses  in  that 
quarter,  it  is  entirely  fnrmed  of  the  most  beautiful  hewn 
stone,  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  sometimes  from  the  foundations  of  the  houses.  It  is 
a  general  rule,  however,  that  the  newest  buildings  are  the 
most  elegantly  and  correctly  finished^  and  accordingly, 
in  proporticm  as  it  proceeds  westward,  the  New  Totvn 
greatly  improves  in  the  beauty  both  of  the  workmanship 
and  the  materials  of  the  b\iildings.  Indeed,  the  front  of 
the  northern  side  of  Charlotte  Square,  which  is  at  the  west* 
fra  extremity,  exhibits  sm  example  of  magnificence,  good 
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Edinbargfa.  taste,  delicate  workmanship,  and  substantial  materials, 

which  is,  pediaps,  without  example  in  anj  city. 
Addition  to     ^^  addition  to  the  parallelogram  which  formed  the  ori- 
^|*JJ|^     ginal  plan  of  the  New  Town,  a  project  has  more  recently 
been  formed,  and  is  now  carrying  into  execution,  for  extend- 
ing it  down  the  whole  declivity  to  the  northward  towards 
the  small  river  called  the  Water  o/Lettb,  and  eastward  to- 
wards the  town  and  port  of  Leith.     These  new  buildings 
are  executed  in  the  same  superb  style  with  the  western 
buildings  of  the   New  Town.  They  possess  this  disad- 
vantage, however,  that  being  situated  upon  a  steep  decli- 
vity, or  side  of  a  hill,  the  cross  streets  of  communication 
are  little  less  inconvenient  than  the  precipitous  closes  and 
wynds  of  the  Old  Town,     Besides  these,  however,  as  a 
continuation  of  Queen  Street  eastward,  a  street  of  equal 
or » superior  magnificence  to  the   best  part   of  George's 
street  has  been  reared,  under  the  appellation  of  Tori  Place; 
and  additional  streets  in  that  quaner  are  opening  every 
year,  although  the  war,  by  increasing  the  pice  of  timber, 
has  a  tendency  to  impede  their  progress, 
St  Jimet         To  the  eastward  of  the  parallelograur,  which  formed 
^^        the  original  area  of  the  New  Town,  the  ground  has  a 
slight  ascent,   after  which   it  declines  rapidly   towards 
Leith  on  the  east,  towards  the  foot  of  the  Calton-hill  on 
the  south,  and  towards  York  Place  on  the  north.     On  this 
high  ground  ydmes  Square  is  situated;    but   a^  it  was 
built,  not  upon  a  public,  but  in  consequence  of  a  private 
plan  by  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  the  houses  are  more 
lofty  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Town ;  and  be- 
yond the  square,  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  decli- 
vities have  been  covered  with  buildings  in  successive  rows, 
which  are  seen  towering  aloft  above  each  other  like  the  seats 
of  a  theatre.     They  possess  many  of  the  inconveniences 
pf  the  crowded  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  city;  but 
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fliey  arc  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  to  a  stranger  Edinlmrgh. 
ascending  towards  Edinburgh  by  the  principal  London 
road,  which  is  now  by  Leith,  they  give  to  this  entrance  of 
the  city  an  aspect  of  wonderful,  and  perhaps  unexampled 
magnificence. 

The  City  of  Edinburgh,  which  we  have  thus  generally 
described,  is  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
undoubtedly,  upon  the  whole,  an  object  of  no  small  curi- 
osity. The  durability  of  the  materials  of  which  its 
buildings  have  been  reared,  together  with  the  rapid  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  forty 
years,  enable  it  to  exhibit  at  once  the  dwellings  and  the 
accommodation  required  by  the  same  people  in  very  dif- 
ferent states  of  society,  and  in  remote  periods  of  their 
history.  The  houses  may  still  be  seen  in  which  the  proud- 
est and  the  wealthiest  of  the  Scottish  nobles  and  gentry  for- 
merly found  adequate  accommodation  for  a  city  residence, 
but  which  are  now  occupied  by  ordinary  mechanics  and 
the  lowest  tradesmen ;  while  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  in  full  view,  a  city  of  palaces  has  been  reared,  which 
marks  strongly  by  contrast  the  altered  state  of  this  part  of 
the  British  empire. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  soil,  Scenery  •• 
the  vicinity  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  fertility  of  the  EdiDbuigh. 
adjoining  country,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  find  in  the 
world  a  situation  presenting  such  a  boundless  variety  as 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  of  beautiful, 
magnificent,  and  singular  scenery.  At  every  step  that  we 
advance  the  prospect  alters,  and  objects  already  seen  ap- 
pear in  different  points  of  view,  or  new  objects  ascend  into 
notice.  In  particular,  the  views  from  the  western  part  of 
Queen  Street,  from  the  Calton-hill,  from  the  Castle-hill, 
from  Salisbury  Craigs,  from  a  variety  of  situations  on  the  ad- 
joining hills,  and  more  especially  from  the  towering  summit 
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EAnlrorgLthey  rcacb  Edinburgh  Casde,  which  is  the  first  object  by 
which,  for  manj  tniles,  thej  are  in  anj  degree  opposed. 
The  stream  of  air  dfrided  bj  the  lofitj  rocks  of  the  Castle 
hurries  alcmg  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  citj  witk 
great  violence ;  houses  blown  down,  large  trees  torn  up  b j 
the  roots,  carriages  overturned,  and  people  carried  off 
their  feet,  and  beat  down  upon  the  pavement,  are,  in  3ome 
seasons,  not  uncommon  circumstances  in  Edinburgh.  Mr 
Amot,  in  his  history  of  this'  cit j,  remarks,  that  on  Satur- 
day the  7th  of  January  1778,  the  Leith  guard,  consisting 
of  a  Serjeant  and  twelve  men  of  the  70th  regiment,  were 
kll  of  them  blown  off  the  Castle-hill,  and  some  of  them 
severdy  hurt. 

The  east  winds  do  not  blow  with  equal  violence,  but 
they  are  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  producing  a 
sense  of  intense  cold.  They  prevail  chiefly  during  the 
spring  months,  or  in  the  month  of  Mky.  The  sky  is  on 
such  occasions  usually  of  a  brown  hazy  appearance,  or  a 
damp  fog  is  brought  up  the  Frith  by  means  of  them, 
which  often  covers  the  city  and  the  adjoining  country. 
Catarrhs,  and  other  symptoms  of  cold,  are,  on  these  occa- 
sions,  extremely  frequent.  In  the  Ifigh  Street  of  Edin« 
burgh,  a  wind  coining  from  the  east,  to  which  in  its 
whole  lengdi  it  lies  exposed,  is  very  severely  felt  j  and  if 
the  wind  is  in  any  other  direction,  it  blows  up  every  lane 
or  close  as  through  a  funnel,  so  that  a  person  passing 
along  the  side  pavement  of  the  street  encounters  a  se- 
vere blast  at  every  few  yards  distance.  Thus  the  air  of 
this  city  being  continually  changed  is  at  all  times  pure. 
The  inconvenience  attending  lofty  and  crowded  buildings 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  is  even  by  some  persons  ac- 
counted no  evil ;  as  in  such  a  climate  a  due  portion  of 
warmness  is  thought  to  be  no  less  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  constitution,  than  to  breathe  a  free  and  pure 
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ttmosphere.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  narrowest  lanes  Edinbois^ 
and  most  confined  situations  of  the  city,  both  joung  and        ' 
old  persons  ace  found  who  possess  abundantty  ruddj  and 
Tigorous  complexions. 

The  excellent  water  with  which  Edinburgh  is  suppUed,  Water, 
is  undoubtedly  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  appears  that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1021, 
a  design  had  been  entertained  of  conveying  water  to  £din« 
burgh  from  a  distance,  and  an  act  of  the  Scots  parliament 
authorised  the  measure^  but  it  was  not  till  1674  that 
any  efiectual  steps  were  taken  for  that  purpose.  At  that 
time  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  engaged  to  pay  to 
Peter  Braschie,  a  German,  L.2950  for  bringing  in  a 
leaden  pipe  of  three  inches  diameter  water  from  Comies- 
tcm,  about  four  miles  ta  the  south-west  of  the  city,  to  a 
reservoir  to  be  erected  on  the  Castle*mll,  from  which  it 
was  to  be  distributed  to  different  public  wells  in  the  city. 
A  larger  pipe  of  4i  inches  diameter  was  laid  at  a  future 
period  from  the  lands  of  Swanston.  Preceding  1787,  the 
reservoir  at  Comieston  received  foiu:  distinct  streams  of 
water  from  the  same  number  of  pipes ;  and  these,  at  the 
fullest  discharge  into  the  cistern,  are  estimated  from  800 
to  000  Scots  pints  of  water  (near  seven  hogsheads^  per 
minute;  but  at  other  times>  when  the  discharge  into  the 
fountain-head  is  less,  or  rather  in  the  usual  heat  in  sum- 
mer, from  150  to  170*  The  reservoir  at  Comieston  is 
elevated  44  feet  above  the  level  of  the  reservoir  on  th^ 
Casde-hin.  When  the  fountain-head  at  Comieston  is 
full,  the  great  pipe  at  the  Castle-hill  discharges  210  Scots 
pints  per  minute  (nearly  equal  to  840  English)  into  the 
great  reservoir  in  town,  which  contains  149,472  Scots 
pints,  or  291  t)cm%  3  hogsheads  and  6  gallons.  This 
supply  of  water  being  found  insufficient,  in  consequence 
•f  the  increased  number  of  buildings^  in  1787  an  additional 
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Mrfwi^new  pipe  of  five  inches  diameter  was  laid,  and  in  iioo 
aoother  of  sevea  inches.  In  consequence  of  these,  pri- 
irale  £nnilies  in  Edinburgh^  for  an  annual  pajnient  of 
10s.  6d.  or  L.  1 :  Is.  accdrding  to  drcUmatanoes^  are 
e&aUed  to  obtain  water,  to  be  conVie^ed  in  all  quarteril 
of  the  eit}^  into  dstenis  placed  in  their  cdlars  or  kitchens. 
In  xDsaiy  loftj  boildings  the  water  is  in  this  manner  oon^ 
Teyed  to  the  highest  stories  of  the  h<»ises^  to  supply  the 
ftmilies  that  reside  there*.  This  is  rendered  practicable 
bj  the  elevated  situation  of  the  city^s  reservoir  on  the 
Castli^hilL  After  all,  however,  in  ununiallj  drj  seasons^' 
Ae  springs  sooketinaes  fidl  to  sach  a  degree  as  to  occasion 
considerable  inconvenience  to  private  families.  As  water 
is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  requisite  in  a  great 
fiumber  of  manufactures,  it  would  probablj  be  a  wise 
measure  in  the  municipal  government  of  every  city  to 
adopt  measures  by  aqueducts,  great  pipes,  or  other  woarks, 
lor  obtaining  an  abundant  provision  of  that  article  for  all 
necessary  uses;  so  that  distillers,  brewers,  dyers,  and  all 
other  tEiami&cturers  or  artists,  might  be  $u{^lied  upon 
moderate  terms. 

A  singular  act  of  prodigality,  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  Edinburgh  with  water,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Of  late  years  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Edia- 
burgh  dugout  of  the  earth  the  greater  part  of  the  leaden  pipes 
which  their  ancestors  had  laid  at  an  expeoce,  it  is  said,  of 
nearly  L.  40,000,  and  substituted  cast^iron^  pipes  in  their 
stead.  This  was  done  to  raise  a  sum  of  6  or  L.  7000  by 
thesale^the  old  lead.  Thus  instead  of  pipes  of  aa  almost 
perpetual  endurance,  a  material  is  now  employed,  which 
must'  speedily  require  to  be  renewed,  in  consequence  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  n^ter  upon  the  iroox. 
PiisL  There  is  abundance  of  fuel,  ccmsisting  of  pit-\:oal,  in 
title  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  as  that  mineral  is  found  not 
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only  in  the  coun^^  but  to  a  great  distaoce  along  bodi  the£<iin1ia^ 
shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  supplj^,  however^  is 
sometimes  irr^;ular»  from  causes  -whi<^  shall  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  countjat  large.  The 
smoke  of  the  pit^oal  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  gi^'^n  t* 
the  ancient  white  free-stone  buildings  of  the  citjr  tint 
duskj  hue  which  distinguishes  them,  and  which  nHut  ali- 
ways  give  to  a  city,  the  houses  of  which  axe  built  of 
skme  and  covered  with  slates,  a  m<»e  sombre  or  dull  as^ 
pect  than  where  the  more  perishing  materials  of  bricks 
and  tQes  are  emplojed«  , 

The  state  of  society  in  Edinburgh  is  such  as  natorallj  State  oft^ 
results  from  die  class  of  persons  bj  whorn^  it  is  inhabited  ^  * 
or  frequented.  It  is  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  a  con- 
siderable division  of  the  island ;  and  all  those  fiinulies  of 
the  nobilitj  and  gentry,  whose  fortune  do  not  enable  them 
to  encounter  the  expence  of  a  residence  in  London,  resort 
to  this  city  for  the  enjoyment  of  society,  and  for  the  eda- 
cation  of  their  children.  Hence  persons  of  title  and  rank 
abound  in  £dinbm*gh.  As  Scotchmen  are  accustomed  to 
wander  in  quest  of  fortune  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
cmisideraUe  numbers  of  those  who  have  returned  with 
success  from  the  pursuit  are  led  to  resort  to  tho  capital  of 
their  native  country.  Many  English  families  have  also 
of  late  years  come  hither,  whose  fortunes,  though  not 
adequate  to  the  enormous  expence  requisite  to  a  splendid 
establishment  in  the  capital  of  the  island,  are  yet  sufficient 
to  enable  them  here  to  gain  admis^on  into  the  society  of 
persons  of  rank.  Of  those  engaged  in  business  in  Edin«» 
burgh,  the  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law  take  the 
lead.  Including  all  denominations  or  orders,  they  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  between  2000  and  3000  persons^ 
who  with  their  families  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  of  Edinburgh.     When  along  ivith  these  we 
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Bdinboi^  consider  the  numbers  connected  with  the  univerutj^  a<- 
mounting  to  from  1200  to  1500^  the  character  of  society 
in  Edinburgh  must  be  evident.  It  is  generally  polite  and 
intelligent ;  and  there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world,  of 
the  same  extent,  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants consist  of  well-informed  persons.  The  trading 
part  of  the  community  consbts  chiefly  of  artists  or  shop- 
keepers, employed  in  supplying  the  wants  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  numerous  classes  of  wealthy  inhabitants  that 
have  either  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  residence  here. 
The  general  politeness  and  intelligence  which  evidently 
prevail  among  all  ranks  of  persons  seem  to  be  produced, 
partly  by  the  literature  which  is  so  universally  difilised 
through  Scotland,  and  is  more  general  at  the  seat  of  an 
university ;  and  partly  also  by  the  facility  with  which 
persons  of  different  ranks  intermingle  with  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  moderate  extent  of  the  circle  of  respectable 
society,  which  does  not  enable  any  class  or  rank  to  asso- 
ciate exclusively  with  its. own  members. 

The  lower  class  of  inhabitants  in  Edinburgh  are  upon 
the  whole  of  a  very  regular  and  decent  character.  In  the 
most  populous  streets  of  the  southern  district,  where  no 
watch  of  any  kind  is  ever  kept,  the  utmost  safety  to  pro- 
perty in  general  prevails ;  and  after  midnight  there  is  the 
deepest  silence  in  the  remote  streets  and  lanes.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  concerning  the  rest  of  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  public  streets';  in  which  how- 
ever It  is  extremely  iiare  that  any  peaceable  passenger  en- 
counters an  injury. 
Lnxnrr.  ^^  ^^  ssaae  time,  Edinburgh  is  in  some  respects  a 
place  of  great  luxury,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  resort 
of  so  many  idle  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  Except- 
ing by  young  men  and  strangers,  however,  taverns  are  not 
gready  frequented,  unless  when  parties  of  both  sexes  are 
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asseml3ed  there  for  the  skke  of  dancings  which  in  Scot-  JMinburgfa. 
land  is  a  fEivourite  amusement.  In  private  houses,  the 
chief  loxuiy  is  that  of  the  table.  It  is  carried  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  in  the  middle  orders  of  society,  ver  j  consi- 
derable incomes  are  expended  in  giving  and  receiving  fre- 
quent feasts,  at  which  no  ezpence  is  spared.  The  excel- 
lence and  variety  of  the  different  articles  of  butcher's 
meat  and  fish  and  fowl,  which  the  Edinburgh  noarkets  af- 
ford, present  some  temptation  to  this  mode  of  living. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  few  dinners  are  made  by 
private  persons  for  their  friends,  in  which  a  variety  of 
dishes  are  not  introduced  from  the  shop  of  the  pastry- 
cook. This  expensive  mode  of  livings  with  the  habits 
attending  it,  results  from  that  emulation  which  naturally 
arises  among  all  order's  of  persons  in  a  city,  and  which 
here  takes  this  turn 'from  the  convivial  temper  of  Scots- 
men, added  to  the  numbers  of  idle  people  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances assembled  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  injurious  to 
persons  engaged  in  industry,  as  retarding  the  acquisition 
of  independence  ;  and  it  frequently  introduces  a  taste  for 
pleasure  into  the  minds  of  young  Scotsmen,  which^  when 
they  go  to  other  countries,  too  often  delays  the  progress  of 
their  fc^tunes. 

The  luxury  of  dress  is  dso  carried  to  a  very  coiisider-  ^^"^"7  ^ 
able  height  by  the  middle  orders  of  persons  in  this  city. 
The  beautiful  smd  spacious  pavement  of  hewn  stone 
which  adorns  the  sides  of  all  the  principal  streets,  toge- 
ther with  the  public  walks  of  the  Calton-hill  and  Leith- 
vralk  on  the  north,  and  of  the  Meadow  on  the  south,  afr 
ford  a  pbwerfril  temptation  to  the  dimusement  of  walking  ^ 
and  accordingly  these  last,  together  with  the  principal 
streets,  especially  of  the  New  Town,  form  places  of  pub- 
lic parade,  where  great  ntunbers  of  well-dressed  idle  per*- 
sons  are  seen  cm  fine  weatiber  enjoying  the  exercise  of 
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BdjDbwgh.  walking,  or  rather  gradfjing  the  vanitj  of  di^daTiog 
themselyes.  It  follows  finom  thia,  that  all  persons  are  un- 
der a  s<Hrt  of  necessitj'  of  paying  more  attention  to  perso- 
nal appearance  than  is  dsewhere  observed,  before  they 
venture  to  appear  on  the  public  streets.  Such  a  degree  of 
ceremony  prevails,  that  gentlewomen  are  absnrdly  asha* 
med  to  be  seen  with  their  own  children  in  their  arms. 

Whtiky.  But  these  evils  oi^ht  probably  to  be  regarded  as  trif- 
ling when  compared  with  those  which  result  £rom  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  greatly  indulged  in  by  the  common  peo- 
ple of  this  city,  and  more  or  less  of  every  part  of  Scot- 
land ;  that  is  to  say,  from  their  &vourite  liquet  whisfy. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  late  years  of  scarcity,  when  go- 
vernment found  it  still  necessary,  by  way  of  precau* 
tion,  to  continue  the  restraint  of  the  manufacture  of 
this  commodity,  and  to  enforce,  as  formerly,  by  severe 
penalties,  the  prohibition  against  distillation,  the  health, 
the  morals,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  common  peofde 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  were  visibly  and  rapidly  amelio- 
rated. Their  families  were  better  cloathed,  great  num- 
bers of  them  purchased  eight-day  clocks  and  other  costly 
articles  of  furniture  by  their  accumulations ;  because  their 
industry  was  uninterrupted  by  intemperance,  and  no  temp- 
tation to  idleness  was  thrown  in  their  way.  The  perni- 
cious manufacture  of  whisky  was  no  sooner  restored  than 
this  happy  train  of  affairs  was  altered  ;  and  the  scenes  of 
misery,  too  frequent  among  the  common  people  of  great 
cities,  again  made  their  appearance,  aggravated  by  dis- 
graceful instances  of  intemperance,  which  appeared  at 
times  even  in  the  public  streets  and  highways  about  the 
city.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  to  this  country,  that 
the  wants  of  the  British  treasury  should  induce  govern- 
ment at  all  to  tolerate  a  pernicious  manufacture,  which, 
when  obttuned  at  a  cheap  rate,  proves  so  utterly  ruinous 
to  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  of  people^ 
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«m4  roKXtt  pardcolarlj  to  women  of  that  tunk.  So  geoeral,  Edioburgh. 
or  rather  so  imiyersal,  is  the  evil,  that  a  woman  of  low  rank  '  ' 
is  scarcely  to  be  founds  whatever  her  character  in  other  re- 
spects tazj  he,  who  does  not  at  fortj  years  of  age  become 
less  or  ihofe  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous  Hquors.  The 
temptation  is  so  irresistible^  that  to  purchase  this  pernicious 
liquor,  great  numbers  of  them  reduce  themselves  and  their 
&milies  to  misery.  The  government  of  China,  we  are  told, 
strictly  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  impc»rtation  of  opium, 
k  drug  of  a  similar  quality ;  and  why  the  British  govern- 
ment should  account  itself  at  liberty  to  have  less  regard  for 
the  morals  of  the  people  is  not  obvious. 

Edinburgh  contains  more  objects  worthy  of  attention  Interesting 
Vhan  most  other  cities ;  for  this  reasofi,  that  it  not  only  Edinburgh. 
possesses  such  p>ublic  establishments  as  are  common  to  aU 
great  towns,  but  having  been  once  a  seat  of  government, 
it  contains  many  buildings  and  institutions  peculiar  to  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom.— Having  given  the  above  general 
survey  of  it,  we  AaH  arrange  our  remaining  remarks  upon 
the  objects  deserving  notice  in  it  under  the  following 
heads  :  We  shall  consider  its  establishments,  1//,  For  the 
support  of  religion ;  2dfy,  For  literature  ;  Sdfy,  The  cha- 
ritable institutions ;  ^hfy,  The  establishments  for  public 
amusement ;  Stbfy,  The  public  banks  and  municipal  in- 
stitutionis  of  this  city  ;  and,  Ctbly,  Its  political  establish- 
ments.  We  shall  next  give  an  account  of  the  harbour  and 
suburb  of  Leith-,  with  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
population  of  the  whole  ;  and  shall  conclude  with  a  very 
concise  view  of  the  history  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

The  whole  of  what  is  called  the  Ancieta  Royal  Biimugh'^^^^ 
or  Kofoky  of  ibe  City  of  Edinburgh^  is  considered  as  onenon  of  the 
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EdinbnrglL  parish,  to  which  the  New  Town  has  been  annexed  ;  mn<£ 
this  IS  called  the  Parish  of  St  Giles.     Under  this  palish 
the  Canongatc  is  not  included,  which  forms  a  separate  pa- 
rish by  itself ;  nor  is  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict included,  nor  the  buildings  in  the  New  Town  be- 
jond  the  regular  parallelognun  or  plan  adopted  by  the 
•    public  for  that  part  of  the  city.     These  belong  to  the  pa- 
rish of  St  Cuthbert's,  which  includes  a  considerable  part 
of  the  adjoining  country.     The  town  of  Leith  has  also  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parishes,  called  the  North  and  the  South.     In  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith,  the  regular  established  clergy  of  the 
presbyterian  church,  who  receive  salaries  from  the  public^ 
are   twenty-four  in  number.     Of  these,  three  belong  to 
Leith,  two  to  the  Canongate,  and  two  to  St  Cuthbert's, 
commonly  called  the  West  Kirk.     The  remainder  are  al- 
lotted to  the  new  and  old  divisions  of  the  Royal  Borough 
of  Edinbugh,  the  magistrates  of  which  are  their  patrons.' 
Besides  these,  however,  there  are  some  other  churches 
connected  with  the  establishment,  called  Chap  t  Is  of  Ease  ; 
the  incumbents  of  which  arc  supported  chiefly,  like  dis- 
senters, from  the  revenue  collected  from  the  rents  of  the 
seats  in  their  churches*     Of  these  chapels  of  ease,  there  is 
one  in  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert*s,  two  in  the  Canongate, 
one  in  the  ancient  part  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  one 
in  Leith,  besides  a  chapel  in  which  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  lan- 
'  guage  is  preached,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower 
class  of  persons  who  resort  to  Edinburgh  frt>m  the  High- 
lands>  an^  who  act  in  great  numbers  in  the  capacity  of 
chairmen,  porters,  and  servants. 

St  GUcfc  The  Church  of  St  Giles,  as  the  ancient  Cathedral  of 
Edinburgh,  naturally  takes  the  lead  in  an  account  of  the 
religious  establishments  of  the  city.     As  already  men* 
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ti«acd,  U  is  situated  in  the  High  Street,  and  forms  the^<^^>p^ 
northern  boundary  of  the  Parliament  Square  or  Close.  It 
measures  in  length  from  east  to  west,  over  the  walls,  206 
feet;  at  the  west  end  it  is  110  feet  broad,  and  in  the 
middle  129,  but  at  the  east  only  76.  It  is  a  beautiful 
Gothic  building,  and  is  adorned  with  a  lofty  square  tower, 
the  top  of  which  is  encircled  with  open  figured  stone- 
work, resembling  the  ornaments  that  enrich  the  circle  of 
an  imperial  crown.  From  each  side  and  each  comer  of 
the  tower  rises  a  slip  of  stone-work,  which,  meeting  in 
iMe  top  with  that  which  sprmgs  from  the  opposite  side, 
forms  four  arches,  intersecting  each  other,  and  completing  , 
the  figure  of  an  imperial  crown,  the  top  of  which  termi- 
nates in  a  pointed  spire.  The  church  is  built  on  a  very 
elevated  situation,  and  the  height  of  the  spire  is  a  hundred 
and  sixty-one  feet. 

St  Giles,  abbot  and  confessor,  and  patron  of  this  Hbtory  of 
church,  was  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh.  The'  legend  ' 
concerning  him  states,  that  he  was  born  in  Greece  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  descended  of  illustrious  parentage. 
Both  his  parents  being  dead,  he  gave  all  his  wealth  to  the 
poor,  and  left  ^  his  native  country.  He  travelled  into 
France ;  and  retiring  into  the  deep  recesses  of  a  wilderness 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Rhone  with  the  sea,  he  continued 
there  for  three  years,  living  entirely  upon  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  earth,  and  the  milk  of  a  deer.  He  was  re- 
puted a  person  of  great  virtue  and  sanctity,  and,  like  other 
popish  saints,  various  miracles  were  attributed  to  him. 
He  founded  a  monastery  in  Languedoc,  which  was  long 
after  known  by  the  name  of  Si  Giles,  and  induced  many 
to  embrace  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.  Preston  of  Gorton  got  possession  of  an 
arm-bone  of  the  holy  man,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
church  of  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  relique  was 
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MDbargh-tcpt  among  the  treasures  of  the  church  till  the  refbrma«. 
tioQ.     At  what  time  the  present  fabric  was  reared  does 
not  appear^  but  it  was  long  in  great  estimation  as  a  reli- 
gious establishment^  and  about  40  altars  were  founded  in 
it.     In  1 466  James  III.  erected  it  into  a  collegiate  church; 
of  which  the  chapter  consisted  of  a  provost,  curate,  16 
prebendaries,  a  minister  of  the  choir,  four  choristers,  a 
sacristan,  and    beadle.     At  the  reformation,  the  sacred 
utensils  belonging  to  this  church  were  seized  and  sold  by 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.     The  monej  was  applied, 
after  repairing  the  church,  to  augment  the  ordinary  funds 
.        of  the  incorporation.     The  church  itself  was  divided  by 
the  Cithc-  partition  walls ;  and  its  principal  apartments  are  still  used 
as  four  separate  churches,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
New  Churchy  the  Old  Church,  the  Tolbooth  Church,  which 
is  adjoining  to  the  prison,  and  Haddovi!*s  Hole  Church,  so 
called  from  a  gentleman  of  that  name  having  been  confined 
in  it.  To  each  of  these  churches  two  clergymen  are  allotted. 
The  new  church  is  formed  out  of  the  choir  of  St  Giles. 
It  is  considered  as  the  principal  church  of  the  city ;  it  has 
been  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  manner,  with  a  gallery  which 
*  goes  along  the  two  sides  and  one  of  its  ends.  '  In  this 
gallery  is  a  seat  or  omamenred  throne  for  the  king,  which 
is  used  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  church.     In  the  same  gallery  there  are  seats  for  the 
Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  Judges  of  the  •two 
Courts  of  Session  and  Exchequer,  who  s^ttend  divine  ser- 
vice here  during  the  time  of  session,  in  their  respective 
robes.    I'he  pulpit  and  the  front  of  the  gallery  are  covered 
with  crimson  velvet  fringed  with  gold. 
«  The  lesser  apartments  of  this  church  are  allotted  to 

other  purposes.  One  of  them  accommodates  the  Grcneral 
Assembly  during  its  sittings,  and  others  are  made  use  of 
as  public  offices  belonging  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
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dty.  In  this  chorcfa^  on  the  I3th  of  October  1643,  theB^^borgh. 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was  sworn  to  and  subscribed 
bj  the  Committee  of  Estates,  Commissioners  of  the 
Church,  and  the  English  Commissioners,  Sir  Willliam 
Ermen,  Sir  Heniy  Vane,  and  Mr  Marshall.  In  different 
qaarters  of  the  building  are  to  be  found  the  monuments  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Napier  of  Mercheston,  inventor  of  the 
logarithms,  of  James  Earl  of  Murray,  natural  son  of  King 
James  V.  and  regent  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  great  Af  arquis 
of  Montrose,  all  of  whom  were  here  interred^ 

What  is  called  the  College  Church  is  the  second  in  CbUm 
point  of  antiquity  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  It  is  a  fine  ^^^ 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecturCji  but  the  plan  of  the 
building  has  never  been  completed*  Only  the  choir,  the 
central  tower,  and  the  cross  of  the  church,  have  been 
erected.  It  was  founded  by  Mary  of  Guelders,  Queen  of 
James  II.  in  1462.  It  was  a  collegiate  chinch,  consisting 
of  a  provost,  eight  prebendaries,  and  two  choristers.  •  The 
body  of  the  foundress  is  interred  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
church.  The  remaining  churches  of  the  city  were  buil^ 
since  the  reformation. 

The  Old  and  New  Gretfriars  Churches  form  one  cityfrSa^* 
building,butcontainnothingremarkable,exceptingthatthey 
are  built  uponground  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Greyfriars,  as  they  were  called,  and  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  public  cemetry  of  Edinburgh;  in  which  are 
to  be  found  many  monuments,  which  have  little  remarkable 
i|^  their  sculpture,  but  which  mark  the  spot  where  the  ashes 
are  deposited  of  a  considerable  number  of  distinguished 
Scottish  characters.  Here,  in  particular,  is  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Sir  George  Mac* 
kenzie,  still  vulgarly  denominated  in  Scotland  the  Moodf 
MaciiHxu,  first  earl  of  Cromarty,  who  was  public  prose- 
cutor, or  Lord  Advocate,  during  the  turbulent,  and,  in  S^t*  > 
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EdinbOTgh.land,  unhappy  times  between  the  restoration  and  the  revo- 
lution. There  is  also  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  whom  he  prosecuted,  of  whom  about 
100  in  number  perished  in  Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioner.  They  are  here  denominated  by  the 
Presbyterian  party  martyrs, — The  following  epitaph,  on 
the  south  wall  of  this  building,  upon  a  stone  placed  there  by 
the  late  Hon.  John  M*Laurin  Lord  Dreghom,  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  wor- 
thy of  attention  on  account  of  the  eleganpe  iivith  which  it 
is  expressed: 

Infra  situs  est 

COLIN  M*LAURIN, 

Mathes.  Olim  in  Acad.  Edin.  Prof, 

Electus  ipso  Newtono  suadente. 

H.  L.  P.  Fl 

Non  ut  nomini  patemo  consulat. 

Nam  tali  auxilio  nil  eget ; 

Sed  ut  in  hoc  infelici  campo, 

Ubi  luctus  regnant  et  pavor, 

Mortalibus  prorsus  non  absit  solatium. 

Hujus  enim  scripta  evolve, 

Mentemque  tantanim  rerum  capacem 

Corpori  caduco  superstitcm  crede. 

It  was  long  a  complaint  that  this  burying  ground  wa« 
much  too  crowded,  as  the  grave-diggers  frequcndy 
cannot  airoid  encroaching  upon  ground  unfit  to  be 
touched.  The  climate  of  Edinburgh,  however,  and  the 
high  winds  which  prevail  here,  never  au&red  any  ba8 
effects  to  result  from  this  circumstance ;  and  considerable 
relief  is  now  obtained  by  opening  new  burying-grounds  in 
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the  sou^em  district,  and  on  the  Calton-hill ;  in  which  laistEdintuf^ 
the  celebrated  David  Hume,  the  historian  of  England,  is 
interred,   and  his    monument,   an    unomamented   round 
tower,  is  conspicuous  from  the  North  Bridge. 

The  Tron  Church,  so  called  from  its  vicinity  in  former  JS^^^ 
times  to  the  tron,  or  public  beam  for  weighing  merchan- 
dize, wa3  opened  for  religious  worship  in  the  year  1647. 
It  is  now  a  very  conspicuous  object,  by  its  standing  at  the 
point  in  th^  centre  of  the  Old  Town  where  the  two  brid- 
ges communicate  with  each  other.  Three  sides  of  it 
have  been  recently  rebuilt ;  which  was  done  by  carrying 
up  the  new  walls  within,  and  when  they  were  finished, 
the  old  walls  were  pulled  down,  and  the  new  parts  appear- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  moulded  within  the  old.  Its  old 
northern  front  remains,  which  is  very  handsome. 

Lady  Esther's  Church  was  a  building  of  moderate  Lady  Eit- 
extent,  situated  in  the  southern  district,  near  the  Infirmary  ^^^^^h. 
and  the  High  School.     It  owed  its  origin  to  a  donation  by 
Dame  Margaret  Ker  Lady  Esther  in  1674.     It  has  lately 
been  pulled  down  on  account  of  its  having  fallen  into  de- 
cay, and  is  now  rebuilding. 

Anciently  the  Abbey  Church  of  Holyroodhouse  was  Canongate 
the  parish  church  of  the  Canongate ;  but  James  VII.  du-  ^  ^ 
ring  his  residence  in  Scotland,  having  ordered  that  church 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  chapel-royal,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canongate  were  under  the  necessity  of  building  the  present 
church  for  themselves,  which  is  constructed  in  the  ancient 
fiftshion,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  a  large  building, 
and  contains  seats  appropriated  to  several  of  the  nobility, 
who  once  resided  in  the  Canongate. 

The  Church  of  St  Cuthbert's  is  chiefly  remarkable  StCutli. 
within,  as  a  large  building  well  adapted  to  contain  a  very  church, 
numerous  congregation,  and  widiout  as  a  coarse  stone 
building,  which  has  recently  been  ornamented  with  * 
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^inbttrgh.  spire,  kit  which,  in  other  respects,  resembles  a  great  tMWB^ 
and  is  totally  unsuitable  to  the  situation  in  which  it  ia 
placed,  being  on  a  detached  spot  rising  firom  the  west  en4 
pf  the  North  Loch,  wbetie  it  is  held  up  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  length  of  Princes  Street,  and  forms  a  contrast  ta 
the  finished  elegance  of  the  p^Ta^  houses  in  the  west  end 
of  that  street. 

(t  An.  ^e  last  founded  church  in  Edinburgh  is  that  called 

Church.  St  Andrew's.  It  is  a  handsome  oval  fatuilding,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  George  Street,  in  the  New  Town^. 
It  has  an  elegant  portico,  supported  hy  four  Corinthian 
pillars  towards  the  street,  up<m  which  it  slightly  encfoaches. 
The  tapering  spire  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  suxhitecture,  and 
has  a  chime  of  eight  bells,  which  are  rung  upon  Sundajrs 
and  on  remarkable  holidays.  This  entertainment  is  a 
favourite  one  in  England,  but  gives  little  pleasure  in 
Scotland.  Upon  the  bells  being  placed  in  this  spire,  the 
rents  of  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  sunk  conside- 
rably, as  the  noise  made  by  them  was  disliked. 

The  Chapels  of  Ease  in  Edinburgh  have  nothing 
peculiar  in  their  structure.  They  are  modem  fabrics,  com«^ 
modiously  executed* 

EpMccpal       There  are  several  Efjscopal  C^afels  in  Eldinburgh. 

Chapek  'j^^  principal  one  is  situated  in  the  Cowgate.  The 
foundation  of  it  was  laid  by  Gen.  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton, 
then  commander-in-chief,  and  grand<.master  pf  the  firee- 
masons,  on  the  3d  of  April  1771.  It  is  a  plain  handsome 
building,  90  feet  long  by  75  broad.  It  is  ornamented, 
with  a  spire,  and  has  an  excellent  bell,  which  pnce  be- 
longed to  the  Chapel  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  which  is 
permitted  to  be  rung  for  assembling  the  congregation. 
The  Chapel  is  attended  chiefly  by  genteel  people,  wr  persons 
of  some  rank,  for  the  common  people  of  Scotland  are  almost 
universally  very  strict  Presbyterians.     Their  chief  cause  of 
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fiirrd  with  the  estaWishcd  cburch  is,  that  its  dcrgy  arcEdirfnwgk 
sometimes  siispected  of  not  being  sufficicntlytenaciousof  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism^  or  of  not  being  sufficinitlj  zealous 
for  the  pure  Presbyterian  mode  of' church  government. 
Hencc^  the  Bisstn^ersy  who  are  extremely  numerous  in  Dlneotei^ 
Edintmrgh,  consist  in  general  of  differ^t  sorts  of  Presby-  - 
terians,  chiefly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  degrees 
of  strictness  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  Presbyterian 
ojmiions.     A  new  sect  has,  indeed,  of  late  sprung  up,  to 
whidi  many  of  the  common  people,  and  some  others,  have 
attached  themselves,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  En- 
glish Methodists,  represents  forms  of  church  government 
is  of  little  importance. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  principal  diss^ting  Presby-  preseot 
tcrian  clergymen  of  Edinburgh,  are  men  of  uncommon  re-^jf  ^ 
qiectability,  on  account  of  their  distinguished  talents,  and 
the  enlightened  liberality  of  character  which  they  display. 

Daring  these  last  twenty  years  a  very  conspicuous  alte- 
t^tioQ  has  taken  place  in  the  religious  habits  of  the  inha- 
Ktants  of  Edinburgh.  Before  that  period,  during  the 
time  of  divine  service,  nobody  was  to  be  seen  on  the  * 
streets,  and  complete  solitude  prevailed  over  the  public 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Individual  exceptions  to 
this  occurred,  but  they  were  rare;  and  it  would  have 
been  accounted  a  strange  breach  of  decorum  to  have  seen 
females  seeking  amusement,  by  walking  abroad  at  these 
bonrs.  The  state  of  manners  is  now  greatly  changed* 
The  streets  are  seen  covered  with  people  on  Sunday  during 
divine  service,  and  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  of 
boA  sexes  are  to  be  met  with  wandering  idly  about  the 
environs  of  the  city,  or  into  public  gardens  during  the 
summer.  It  may  be  true,  that  among  a  people  so  well 
educated  as  the  Scots  nation  generally  are,  attendance 
ttpon  public  worship,  as  the  means  of  receiving  instruction. 
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J^irfj^h-may  not  be  very  necessary :  But  even  in  Scotland,  in  a 
great  city,  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  persons  so 
illiterate,  that  this  rule  is  not  applicable  to  them.  It,  is 
likewise  tQ  be  remarked,  that,  independent  altogether  of 
the  utility  of  public  worship  as  a  source  of  instruction,  its 
influence  upon  public  morals  is  very  great,  by  keeping  up 
sentiments  of  devotion,  and  a  conviction  of  the  presence 
and  of  the  superintendence  of  an  over-ruling  Providence. 
On  this  account,  though  men  of  sense  must  regard  with  satis- 
faction the  extinction  of  that  intolerant  spirit  which  too  fre- 
quently formed  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  religion  of  our 
forefathers,  yet  they  cannot  fail  to  regard  with  some  appre- 
hension the  present  general  decline  of  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious sentiments,  especially  among  persons  of  defective 
education.  It  is  usually  observed  in  Edinburgh,  that  the 
soberest  and  the  best  servants  are  those  who  attach  them- 
selves to  some  particular  religious  sect.  By  doing  so, 
they  not  only  preserve  in  their  own  minds  those  motives 
for  good  conduct  which  religion  superadds  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  to  the  rules  of  common  prudence,  but  by 
submitting  to  that  sort  of  superintendence  which  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government  confers  upon  the 
minister  and  his  kirk-session,  their  conduct  becomes,  ia 
some  measure,  exposed  to  public  notice,  and  they  escape 
from  that  state  of  obscurity  and  want  of  personal  impo^ 
tance  which  leads  the  common  people  in  towns  so  readily 
to  disregard  all  rules  of  propriety. 
Society  for  As  connected  with  this  subject,  we  may  here  take 
P.'^P^^'.  notice  of  an  institution  of  great  importance ;  which  is  the 
tian  Knovir  Society  for  Propogating  Chris tian  Knowledge.  It  was  in- 
debted for  its  institution,  in  1701,  to  the  zealous  aversion 
to  popery  which  prevailed  among  our  ancestors;  and  its 
object  was  to  root  out  the  remains  of  that  ancient  religious 
and  political  system  of  superstition  from  the  Highlands 
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and  islands  of  Scodand,  by  the  best  and  the  most  unexccp-  Mnbur^ 
tionable  of  all  means,  that  of  establishing  schools  in  these 
remote  and  barbarous  parts  of  the  coimtry,  for  instructing 
children  in*  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  design  was  approved  of  by 
a  royal  proclamation  in  1708;  and  on  the  25th  of  May 
nop,  Queen  Anne  constituted  the  society  into  a  body  cor- 
porate, for  propagating  Christian  knowledge^  and  erecting 
and  maintaining  schools.  To  aid  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution, a  suni  of  L.lOOO  is  annually  presented  by  his 
Majesty.  The  society,  by  a  variety  of  donations,  has  be- 
come very  wealthy.  It  is  long  since  its  capital  exceeded 
L.J 00,000.  The  original  plan  has  been  enlarged  to  the 
instruction  of  children  in  trades  and  manufactures ;  and  for 
that  purpose  a  new  charter  was  obtained  from  his  late 
Majesty.  The  Society  has  many  schools  ;  which  have,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  accomplished  the  object  of  the  per- 
sons who  originally  instituted  the  society.  Its  affairs  are 
chiefly  under  the  management  of  churchmen. 

LITERARY  .INSTITUTIONS. 

Among  the  Literary  Establishments  of  Edinburgh  the  Umvcnitf. 
University  naturally  takes  the  lead.  Having  been  in- 
stated after  the  Reformation,  among  a  frugal  people  that 
hw  no  love  for  ecclesiastical  dignities,  it  differs  greatly 
from  the  wealthy  foundations  which  receive  the  name 
diversities  and  colleges  in  England,  or  in  the  catholic 
countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  The  University  of 
Edinburgh  consists  of  a  single  college,  which  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  It  consists  of  a  Princi- 
pal, with  a  salary  of  L.  in  :  a  :  o|,  whose  office  is  in  a 
great  measure  nominal,  and  of  a  professor  in  each  of  the 
following  departments : 
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JEdU^relu  Faculty  ^f  Tbeohgy. 

*-  ■¥  SaUnet. 

Divmitj L.  161      2     Of 

Cburch  History 100     0     0 

Oriental  Languages  ••;••••  119  \%    % 

Fi^tuhy  of  Lmv* 

Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.— Salary  va- 
riable, but  always  above  ....     300  0  O. 

Civil  Law 100  0  O 

Scots  Law 100  0  O 

Civil  History  and  Andquities  •     •     .  ^  100  0  O 

FiKulty  of  Mtdidni. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery   ......     50     0     O 

Practice  of  Medicine   .....     k     .       —     — 

Botany 17  15     Of 

Materia  Medica    .•.*....      —    — 

Chemistry —    — 

Theory  of  Medicine     • — ^    — 

Midwifery  ..••••»•••       — .     — 
Natural  History      ...••..*-*-** 

Faculty  of  Art s^ 

Moral  Philosophy *     102  4  5> 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres     ....     70  0  O 

Greek 52  4  5f 

Latin    .     •    ^ .     52  10  O 

Natural  Philosophy 52  4  5^ 

Mathematics 113  0  8 

Practical  Astronomy »     100  0  O 

Logic .  \     .     .     .     52  4  5|. 

Agriculture     .•*.•%..•    50  0  0 

Of  these,  the  professors  of  church  histoqr  and  natural 
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history,  aatronomj,  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  rhe-  E^mi^ 
toricy  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown*  The  professor  of  a- 
gricnlture  was  nominated  bj  Sir  William  Pultnej,  found- 
er of  the  insthotion.  The  remaining  chairs  are  in  the 
gih  of  the  town^council  of  Edinburgh.  Besides  these 
classes  here  enumerated,  the  medical  professors  alternately 
give  clinical  lectures  upon  the  cases  of  the  patients  in  the 
rojal  infirmary  of  Edinburgh ;  an  institution  to  be  after- 
wards  noticed. 

All  the  professors,  excepting  the  professor  of  divinitj, 
receive  fees  from  their  students.  The  professors  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  each  two  classes  of  more 
or  less  advanced  students,  and  attend  each  class  during  two 
hours  each  day*  Each  of  the  professors  of  the  different 
branches  of  science  delivers  to  his  students  a  daily  lecture^ 
which  occupies  rather  less  than  an  hour,  but  the  professor 
of  anatomy's  lecture  lasts  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
aessioQ  of  college  epdures  annually  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  the  month  of  April ;  and  each  professor 
dismisses  his  students  separately  for  the  session  when  his 
course  of  lectures  is  finished  ^  so  that  one  class  is  some- 
times dismissed  a  few  weeks  before  another.  The  pro- 
fessors have  no  necessary  intercourse  with  their  students, 
and  usually  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  them.  There 
are  here  no  public  examinations  or  disputations ;  because 
Scotchmen  disregard  degrees,  excepting  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine :  And  to  obtain  it,  nothing  more  is. 
necessary  than  to  be  able  to  undergo  a  fair  trial,  the  es^ 
sential  part  of  which  is  privately  gone  about,  and  the  pro- 
fessors make  no  inquiry  about  the  personal  history  or 
connections  of  the  student.  The  whole  students,  during 
their  attendance  at  the  university,  reside  with  their  rela- 
tions if  they  are  natives  of  the  city ;  and  if  they  come 
from  a  distance,  they  procure  for  themselves  such  lodg* 
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Edjpburgii  ings  ag   their  circumstances  afford.     The  professors  ia 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  having  only  a  small  salary, 
or  none  at  all,  are  under  the  necessity  of  attracting  students 
by  their  literary  industry  alone,  or  by  the  reputation  of 
Aeir  talents.     The  students,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
other  inducement  to  attend  any  particular  class  than  the  im- 
provement which  they  are  sensible  they  derive  from  it. 
Long  attendance  is  not  expected  ;  and  even  the  medical 
degree,  which  is  most  valued,  can  be  attained  in  three 
years. 
Remarks         This  negligent  mode  of  education,  in  which  no  sort  of 
mode  of     authority  or  discipline  is  exerted  by  the  professors  over 
cducauon.  ^j^^jj.  students,  and  in  which  every  student  is  allowed  to 
live  as  he  finds  convenient  while  attending  the  university, 
without  incurring  farther  expence  than  the  professors'  fees, 
which  for  the  highest  class  is  only  three  guineas,  is  well 
suited  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion.    In  this  way  great  numbers  of  young  persons  of  a 
spirited  and  active  character,  by  employing  their  time 
with  industry,  are  enabled  to  attain  such  a  portion  of  lite* 
rature  as  is  sufficient  for  enabling  them  to  assume  a  re- 
spectable character    in  the    busy  departments   of   life. 
Their  pursuits  of  fortune  are  not  ddayed  by  a  tedious 
academical  course  of  study ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  at 
any  future  period  of  life  they  attain  to  affluence  and  lei-* 
sure,  they  find  their  original  stock  of  letters  sufficient  to 
enable   them  to   prosecute  any  branch  of  science  with 
success.     At  all  events,  during  life,  they  remain  impress* 
ed  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments.    They  endeavour  to  give  the  best  education   to 
their  children ;  and  in  the  possession  of  riches,  they  are 
not  likely  to  assume  those  self-sufficient  and  purse-proud 
manners  which  form  the  most  disgustmg  effect  of  suddea 
and  unexpected,  opulence. 
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In  the  meanwhile^  it  is  evident  that  this  kind  (yf  Edinburgh, 
education  is  onlj  suited  to  joung  men  of  limited  ptospects, 
who  know  that  their  success  in  life  depends  upon  their 
iodustiy*  Accordingljy  now  that  riches  and  hxxurj  have 
begun  to  abound  in  Scotland^  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune, 
onless  bred  to  th^  profession  of  the  law^  are  sinking  fast» 
with  regard  to  literature,  below  the  character  of  their 
fixefathersy  among  whom  learning  was  very  general.  To 
acquire  a  respectable  share  of  it,  and  to  bestow  upon  it 
due  encouragement^  were  formerly  considered  as  essential 
duties  of  ever  J  man  of  rank. 

Upon  the  whole,  students  at  the  University  of  £din*  Sodeties  or 
burgh  may  be  said  in  a  great  degree  to  educate  ^^mselves  ^^JJ^*J^ 
and  each  other.  The  celebrity  of  the  medical  professors, 
and  of  the  men  of  letters  whom  Edinburgh  once  produced 
find  still  contains^  has  here  excited  among  young  persons  a 
powerful,  spirit  of  literary  emulation  or  ambition,  which 
bas  not  yet  diminished.  The  students  form  them- 
selves into  clubs  or  societies  for  nmtual  improvement 
in  medicine,  natiural  history,  and  general  literature. 
Some  of  these  societies  have  existed  for  a  considerable 
time,  have  obtained  royal  charters,  and  number  among 
their  members  many  of  the  most  distinguished  lite- 
rary characters.  The  members  write  essays,  which  are  / 
publicly  read,  and  the  sentiments  they  contain  discus-* 
aed  at  their  weekly  meetings.  In  some  societies,  in 
which  elocution  is  accounted  of  importance,  particular 
questions  are  discussed  in  ;those  branches  of  science 
for  the  investigation  of  which  the  society  has  been  institu- 
ted ;  and  very  eager,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  debates  oc- 
cur. As  the  science  of  medicine  is  that  on  account  of 
wfaidi  this  University  is  most  celebrated,  the  societies  of 
Jtndents  in  this  department  are  most  numerous* 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  are  said  to  have 
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EdlntmrgKaisapproved  of  these  societies,  as  having  a  tcndeney  to 
Societies  of  withdraw  the  students  from  laborious  and  patient  study, 
•roiK^T  *^  generate  a  presumptuous  disrespect  for  their  teachers^ 
and  to  render  them  superficisd  reasoners,  attached  to  the 
particular  systems  of  Brown,  Cullen,  or  whatever  else  is 
in  vogue,  rather  than  able  physicians  and  modest  inqui- 
rers after  truth.  There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  this  cen- 
sure. At  the'  same  time,  from  the  distinguished  character 
which  men  bred  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  maintain, 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  seems  probable  that  the  en- 
ergy of  spirit,  and  the  freedom  of  investigation,  to  which 
this  mode  of  education  gives  rise,  greatly  overbalance  the 
inconveniences  attending  it.  In  this  world,  good  and 
evil,  like  light  and  darkness,  are  apt  to  tread  extreoiely 
close  upon  the  footsteps  of  each  other  ;  and  we  must  re- 
main satisfied  with  what  is  good,  or  at  least  wiA  what  is 
tolerable,  without  always  requiring  what  is  best. 
H?4tory  of  This  University,  which  is  now  attended  by  fit)m  1200 
the  UniTcr-^^  ^^q^  Students,  and  consists  of  the  classes  already  enu- 
merated, arose  slowly  to  its  present  importance.  At  first, 
in  1593,  only  one  professor  was  appointed,  Mr  Robert 
Rollock  ;  but  afterwards  it  was  made  to  consist  of  a  prin« 
cipal,  a  professor  of  divinity,  four  teachers  of  philosophy, 
aiid  a  professor  of  Latin,  called  Humanity.  Originally 
each  professor  continued  to  teach  the  same  students  till 
they  left  the  University ;  •  but  the  improved  plan  was  soon 
adopted  of  confining  each  professor  to  one  piuticular 
branch.  By  degrees  the  various  other  professor^ps  were 
instituted  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  The 
medical  school  was  instituted  in  the  course  of  the  late  cen- 
tury. Dr  Monro  Senior,  having  given  lectures  privately 
with  great  success  upon  anatomy,  was  invited  by  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  the  City  to  assume  the  character  of  a  profea^ 
lK)r  in  the  University.    Other  professorshipis  in  this  branch 
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of  science  were  instituted  in  a  similar  rtitoner,  in  conse-  Edinburgh. 

ijucnce  of  the  previous  success  of  the  first  professors  in 

the  character  of  private  lectvu^rs.     It  may  be  remarked 

Uso,  that  in  another  department,  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and 

belles  lettres  was  not  instituted  till  the  late  celebrated  Dt 

Hugh  Blair  had  fif  st  been  able  to  secure  the  attendance,  in 

his  own  house,  of  a  considerable  number  of  students  upon 

his  course  of  lectures. 

The  Library  of  the  College  was  founded  before  the  College 
Oniversity  by  Mr  Clement  Little,  advocate,  one  of  the  ^^^^' 
conimissaries  of  Edinburgh,  It  has  been  considerably 
increased  by  donations,  and  every  student  pays  2s.  dd. 
at  least,  for  whicR  he  receives  a  ticket,  entitling  him  to 
borrow  books  for  a  year  on  depositing  their  value.  By 
the  statute  establishing  literary  property,  every  author,  to 
secure  the  monopoly  of  his  book,  must  give  a  copy  to  this 
library.  From  the  nature  of  the  funds  by  which  it  is 
supported,  the  library  is  thus  rendered  more  numerous 
than  select ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  kept  in  good  order, 
and  contains  many  valuable  books,  and  some  curiosities, 
such  as  the  Original  Contract  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
with  the  Dauphin  of  France ;  a  Bohemian  Protest  against 
the  Council  of  Constance  for  burning  John  Huss  in  the 
year  1417;  With  105  seals  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
nobles  annexed  to  it ;  some  oriental  manuscripts,  &c. 

As  the  original  buildings  of  the  College,  or  University,  j.  p  , 
were  extremely  mean,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  ende-  lcg<-» 
vour  to  build  a  New  College  by  subscription.  The  foun- 
dation of  it  was  accordingly  laid  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber 1789,  and  no  less  than  L.  32,000  was  very  speediy 
contributed.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  a  radical  error 
had  been  committed  in  the  original  project.  A  plan  was 
adopted,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect, Mr  Adams,  to  execute  which  would  require  at  leas^ 
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Edinburgh.^  L.  150,000 ;  a  sum  not  to  be  collected  gratuitously  in  such 
a  country  as  Scotland,  nK>re  especially  as  it  appeared  in 
the  progress  of  the  work  that  great  sums  were  expended 
upon  a  sunk  story,  and  that  buildings  were  meant  to  be 
erected  of  an  extent  altogether  superfluous  in  an  univer- 
sity, constituted  like  that  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  a  moderate  structure,  containing  an 
anatomical  theatre,  an  apartment  for  each  class  of  students^ 
and  suitable  accommodation  for  the  library ;  all  of  which, 
in  a  place  where  the  materials  for  building  are  so  abundant, 
might  easily  have  been  accomplished,  even  in  a  superb  style, 
at  the  expence  of  less  than  L.  40,000.  The  result  of  adop- 
ting  the  extravagant  plan  chosen  by  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh was,  that  the  work  soon  came  to  a  stand,  and  speedily- 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  cumbrous  and  mighty  ruin,  occu- 
pying a  most  conspicuous  situation  in  the  city,  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  South  Bridge.     At 
length,  by  the  aid  of  royal  munificence,  the  front  has  been 
nearly  completed ;  and  thus  it  is  rendered  a  very  magni- 
ficent ornament  to  the  street  in  which  it  is  placed,  though, 
like  other  great  buildings  in  a  city,  it  has  the  misfortune 
of  being  seen  to  much  disadvantage,  in  consequence  of  being 
too  closely  pressed  upon  by  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants* 
After  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  L.  5 0,000,  it  is  believed 
that  not  one  third  of  the  plan  of  the  building  is  executed* 
Botanic         As  an  institution  connected  with  the  University,  the 
garden.     BoTANic  Garden  may  be  mentioned,  which  is  main- 
tained by  an  allowance  from  government.     It  consists  of 
five  English  acres,  and  is  situated  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  on  a  very  suitable  soil,  consisting  of  a  light  sandjr 
loam.     In  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  spring  of  water  is 
formed  into  a  bason,  which  serves  as  a  residence  for  the 
aquatic  plants.     The  garden  contains  a  green-house  and 
hot-houses  for  exotics*     A  very  great  variety  of  species 
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of  phnts  is  tp  be  found  in  this  garden,  carefullj  arranged,  £<lmborglw 
named,  and  numbered  according  to  the  Linnaean  sjstem, 
and  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  in  it  everj  summer* 

The  physicians  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  an  incorporated  Physidant 
society,  have  a  hall  for  their  meetings.  It  is  in  George  ^*^ 
Street,  opposite  to  St  Andrew's  church.  These  two 
buildings,  from  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  thej 
have  been  placed,  form  the  principal  deformity  of  that 
rq[Vlar  and  elegant  street.  On  the  one  side  the  church  . 
encroaches,  while  over  against  it  the  Physician^  Hall  is 
injudiciously  withdrawn  from  the  street.  In  itself,  how- 
ever, this  last  is  a  handsome  low  building,  83  feet  in 
kogth  by  63  in  breadth.  It  has  a  portico  in  front,  which 
advances  nine  feet  from  the  body  of  the  building,  and  is 
supported  by  four  Corinthian  pillars  of  twenty-four  feet 
in  height*  The  plan  was  formed  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  celebrated  Dr  CuUen,  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege, and  is  considered  as  a  very  chaste  imitation  of  the 
Greek  architecture. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Calton-hill  an  Observatory  isObienrsi. 
sitaated,  to  which  the  public  have  access  at  a  moderate  ^'^' 
txpenee.  It  was  built  by  Mr  Short,  the  brother  and  exe- 
cutor of  Mr  James  Short,  a  celebrated  optician  in  London. 
Mr  Short  brought  to  Edinburgh  his  brother's  apparatus, 
and  particularly  a  large  reflecting  telescope.  He  received 
some  assistance  from  tne  contributions  of  individuals,  but 
die  work  has  been  left  imfinished.  Scotchmen  hitherto 
have  in  general  been  unable  to  devote  much  of  their  time 
to  those  branehes  of  speculative  science  which  do  not 
directly  lead  to  emolument ;  and  accordingly  this  establish- 
ment remains  neglected,  because  the  public  feel  tjiemselves 
fittk  interested  in  its  object. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  students  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  assist- 
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Edlnbttfg' » anoe  ixi  the  prosecution  of  their  education^  not  meiel/ 
Private     &om  the  regular  professors^  but  also  from  a  considerable 
andT^i^^  number  of  men  of  distinguished  talents^  who  act  as  private 
^J^^"-        lecturers  in  the  more  favourite  branches  of  study.     Ana* 
tomj  and  chemistry  in  particular  are  thus  tau^t  with  a 
4egree  of  success  which  greatlj  tends  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  regular  professors.     These  last,  however, 
possess  always  a  great  advantage  in  the  competition  for 
the  attendance  of  students,  on  account  of  the  necessity  o£ 
attending  their  prelections  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
the  academical  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine. 

From  the  cheapness  of  education  in  Scotland  at  large, 
and  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  it  in  Edinburgh  in  par* 
ticular,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity, .men  of  learning,  possessing  very  moderate  means  of 
subsistence,  abound  here ;  and  accordingly  students  in  easy 
circumstances  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  at  a  moderate 
price,  welUinformed  men  who  attend  them  in  their  apart- 
ments, and  assist  them  in  their  studies,  and  particularly 
in  preparing  them  to  undergo  the  examination  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  en- 
counter the  usual  examinations  previous  to  obtaining  the 
medical  degree.  In  the  mathematics,  and  every  other 
branch  of  science  and  of  literature,  the  means  of  instruc-* 
tion  are  found  with  similar  facility. 

It  is  thus  by  the  combination  of  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  Edinburgh  is  rendered'  a  distinguished  place  of 
resort  for  the  education  of  youth ;  by  the  example  of  great 
Jiterary  success;  by  the  united  efibrts  of  privileged  and 
unprivileged  lecturers  and  of  private  teachers;  and,  last 
of  all,  by  the  city  at  large  containing  an  assemblage  of 
well-informed  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  respect  those  Ete- 
rary  pursuits  to  which,  at  some  period  of  life,  most  of 
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tkem  kave  devoted  their  attentum  and  their  time  in  a  Ie8s3^<^^nrgi>* 
or  greater  degree. 

Adjoining  to  the  Universitj,  in  the  southern  district  of  Royal  infir- 
the  city,  is  the  Royal  InUrm art.  This  is  an  institution  °**^' 
of  a  mixed  nature,  being  partly  charitable  and  partly  sub* 
terrient  to  the  purposes  of  medical  education.  It  is  pro*' 
bablj  in  this  last  point  of  view  that  it  is  chiefly  of  impor* 
tance.  Its  beneficial  effects  as  an  hospital,  which  are 
very  great,  extend  merely  to  the  individuals  to  whom  it 
imparts  relief;  but  by  the  instruction  which  it  aSbrids  the 
means  of  annually  conveying  to  a  succession  of  students, 
who  proceed  from  Edinburgh  to  exercise  the  medic^  pro- 
fession in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  this  hospital  is  rendered 
an  object  of  importance^  not  merely  to  £dinburgh  or  to 
Scotland,  but  to  mankind.  It  was  first  opened  for  the  re*  Its  history. 
ceptton  of  the  sick  poor  on  the  6th  of  August  1729,  upon 
a  capital  of  only  J*.  2000,  Its  gpod^  effects  having  been 
speedily  felt,  the  contributors  were,  on  the  27th  of  August 
1796,  erected  into  a  body  corporate,  and  its  funds  were 
gradually  augmented  by  public  contributions,  by  the  donar> 
doDS  of  individuals,  and  by  the  sum  of  L.8000  which  in 
1755  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  granted  to  it  for  the  ex- 
pence  attending  the  reception  of  sick  soldiers.  It  partis 
cahrly  deserves  notice,  as  ^^nionstrating  the  interest 
which  men  of  rank  and  influence  in  Scotland  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  take  in  those  public  institutions  whi(:h  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  public  education,  that,  during  the 
infancy  of  this  institution,  the  Earl  of  Hopeton  annually 
bestowed  upon  it  the  sum  of  L.  400 ;  and  he  continued 
this  bounty  n<>  less  than  25  years.  But  the  institution 
owed  most  to  George  Dnmunond,  Esq.  who  was  seven 
times  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  When  the  house  was 
buildii^,  he  is  said  to  have  frequently  gone  to  the  Cross 
of  Edmburgh  on  a  Saturday,  and  to  have  collected  contriT 
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Edinbufgfc,  lmri<His  from  the  principal  dtixens  and  gentlemen  as^dm* 
bled  there,  wherewith  to  paj  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
ethployed  during  the  preceding  week,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  building  from  standing  still.  The  managers  of  the 
Infirmary  have  testified  their  sense  of  Ae  ^ value  of  the 
efforts  which  this  magistrate  made  in  a  variety  of  forms 
in  favour  of  the  institution,  bj  erecting  in  their  hall  a  bust 
of  him,  with  this  inscription:  ff  George  Drvmmond^  t^ 
^*  whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  all  the  benefits  wbick 
**  it  derives  from  the  Royal  Infirmary,*^ 
DMcriptlon  Xhe  house  consists  of  a  body  and  two  wings,  tU  of 
house.  them  three  full  stories  in  height,  with  an  attick  story  and 
garrets.  The  body  of  the  house  is  210  feet  long;  the 
breadth  at  the  middle  is  36  feet,  and  at  the  ends  24  feet; 
the  wings  are  70  in  length  by  24  in  breadth.  The  whole  is 
laid  out  in  a  judicious  and  commodious  manner.  The  access 
to  the  different  floors  is  by  a  large  stair-case  in  the  centre  of 
the  builing,  so  spacious  ^s  to  admit  of  sedan  chairs  being  car* 
ried  upward  Ky  means  of  it,  and  a  smaller  stair-case  at  each 
end.  The  apartments  of  the  male  and  female  patients  are  en- 
tirely distinct.  In -them  228  sick  people  can  be  accommo- 
dated, each  in  a  distinct  bed.  Besides  these,  and  the  apart- 
ments for  the  necessary  officers  and  servants  in  the  house^ 
there  are  the  manager's  room,  a  consulting  room  for  the 
physicians  or  surgeons,  a  waiting-room  for  the  students^ 
and  a  theatre^  where  upwards  of  200  students  may  see 
chirurgical  operations.  The  medical  and  chirurgical  pa-i 
£ents  are  kept  in  distinct  wards.  There  are  w'ards  for  female 
, '-  patients  undergoing  salivation,  and  cells  for  mad  people. 
There  are  also  cold  and  hot  baths  for  ^he  use  of  th^ 
patients,  and  other  baths  for  the  citizens  at  large;  and  to 
these  last  the  patients  in  the  hospital  are  never  admitted. 
In  the  disposition  of  this  whole  building  nothing  has  beeni 
fuore  anxiously  studied  than  ventilation. 
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The  Ro  jal  Infinnaiy  is  attended  by  two  physidansy  Bdiabnigiu 
who  Tisit  their  patie&ts  daily  in  presence  of  the  students.  Medical  a&> 
The  chimrgical  wards  are  attended  by  members  of  the  in-  '"5** 
corporation  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  called  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Attendance  upon  the  hospital  is 
considered  as  a  priril^e,  for  which  that  body  stipulated 
at  the  first  institution  of  the  Infirmary,  on  account  of  the 
experience  which  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  in 
the  performance  of  difficult  operations.  This  privilege 
has  of  late  years  given  rise  to  violent  disputes,  and  even 
to  vary  eager  litigation.  The  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  formerly  attended  in  rotation,  each  member  ta- 
king a  month  of  duty,  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
three  months;  the  whole  body,  or  as  many  as  thought  fit» 
attending  at  consultations.  This  arrangement  was  at 
lengdi  disapproved  of  by  the  managers ;  who,  after  consi- 
derable opposition,  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
courts  of  law,  in  establishing  a  more  absolute  patronage  in 
themselves,  and  a  more  permanent  attendance  by  such  siu*- 
geons  as  tiiey  may  think  fit  to  select  for  this  duty.  The 
managers  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration that  some  time  and  experience  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  most  dcilfiil  surgeon  to  acquire  that  coolness 
and  self-command  which  are  requisite  in  performing  ope- 
rations in  a  public  hall  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude  of 
persons. 

'  Two  wards  are  set  apart  in  the  hospital  for  clinical  Cliotcil 
lectures,  or  discourses  upon  the  cases  of  patients.  The  ^^^^ 
professor,  who  gives  these  lectures  for  the  tinie,  is  allow- 
ed to  select  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  to  lodge  in 
the  clinical  wards,  those  patients  whose  cases  he  considers 
as  sufficiently  curious  and  instructive  to  afford  matter  for 
usefiil  lectures  to  the  students.  Journals  of  all  the  cases, 
t>oth  m  the  diniqil  and  other  wards^  are  kept,  stating  the 
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TfSuhwt^K  symptoms  of  the  patients,  the  remedies  tOipkjedf  9n^  the 
progress  and  termination  of  the  disease ;  aad  eyety  indits^ 
triotts  student  keeps  a  journal  for  himself.  About  2000 
patients  are  annually  adnutted^  of  whom  little  more  ^haa 
Mie  in  twenty-five  die. 
>  Ht](h  Near  the  Infirmary  the  Latin  School,  or  what  is  cal« 
^^*^°^  led  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  is  situated.  The 
first  attempt  towards  its  establishment  was  in  1519,  wfacn^ 
for  its  encouragement,  the  Magistrates  prohibited  th^ 
books  taught  in  the  High  School  to  be  made  use  of  in 
private  schools.  Before  the  end  of  that  cen6uy,  it  was 
established  in  its  present  form,  and  consists  of  a  rector  and 
four  masters.  Annually  in  the  month  of  October  boys  are 
received  into  the  first  class,,  and  remain  with  the  master  to 
whom  they  first  enter  during  fpur  years  '^  after  which  tkej 
are  removed  into  the  rector's  class,  where  they  remain  one 
or  two  years.  In  this  way  there  are  five  classes  of  difie* 
rent  years  standing,  and  each  master  is  occupied  only  with 
his  own  class.  Once  a  week  the  rector  visits  one  of  the 
classes  in  rotation ;  the  master  of  which,  at  the  same  timei^ 
visits  and  examines  the  rector'9  class.  The  masters  have 
trifling  salaries ;  tlie  stated  fees  are  5s.  quarterly,  though 
10s.  6d.  is  the  sum  now  generally  given;  and  the  rector  re- 
ceives quarterly  is*  from  all  the  boys  in  the  four  junior 
classes  in  addition  to  the  fees  of  his  own  class.  The  sdiod- 
house  consists  of  five  apartments,  besides  s^  great  hall 
where  the  boys  meet  for  prayers,  and  a  room  in  which 
a  library  is  kept.  It  is  a  plain  stone  buUding,  in  the 
middle  of  a  considerable  inclosed  area.  There  is  an  aa* 
nual  examination  of  the  school  in  the  month  of  Augu^ 
at  which  the  Magistrates  of  the  City,  the  Professors  of  tho 
University,  the  clergy,  and  such  men  of  letters,  and  rela- 
tions of  the  boys,  or  others  as  think  fit,  arc  allowed  to  at- 
tend.    The  parents  and  tutors  of  the  boys  are  at  all  timet' 
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The  Latia  language  is  tengkt  in  the  High  School  of  Character 
Edinburgh  with  gveat  snooesey  and  usually  with  a  degr^KbooL 
of  accuracj  wlikh  is  almost  unexampled  elsewhere, 
Youag  aaeo  Vacated  in  the  gref^  schools  and  univ^sities 
if  £i»gl^|iid^  frequently  acquire  ^  command  of  this  ancient 
language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  prospdj,  which  ha^ 
an  imposing  Effect,  and  gives  them  th^  appearance  of  supe- 
rior schola^rs  \  but  they  rarely  or  nerer  attain  to  that  precL. 
sioQ  in  the  first  principles  of  die  language,  and  that  accu* 
ncy  in  the  art  of  translating  it,  which  is  acquired  in  thif 
9dHx>l.  Hence  if  they  lose  for  a  time  their  literary  habits,  * 
the  language  is  apt  to  be  lost  to  them  for  ever  \  whereas  per- 
acmseducated  at  this  seminary,  after  they  appear  to  themselves 
and  others  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  Latin  language, 
are  usually  able  to  recover  it  in  a  few  months,  to  the  efiect 
of  enabling  them  to  study,  through  that  medium,  the 
teeatises  necessary  to  be  perused  in  the  pursuit  of  thc^ 
learned  professions. 

Besides  this  school,'  a  considerable  number  of  private 
teachers  in  Edinburgh  give  instructions  in  Latin,  English, 
writing,arithmetic,  and  all  other  departments  of  education^ 
and  in  the  Canongate  there  is  a  regular  parish  school  for 
teaching  Latin,  which  has  often  been  under  the  super- 
intendence of  very  eminent  masters. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  encou- Acadcinf 
ragement  of  Manufactures,  &c.  in  Scotland,  appointed j^^*'" 
Mr  Alexander  Runciman,  painter,  to  teach  20  boys  or 
gkls  drawing,  allowing  him  a  yearly  salary  of  L.  120. 
He  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Mr  Allan,  to  whom 
followed  Mr  Graham.  This  institution  being  appropri- 
ated for  the  use  of  manufactures,  is  not  properly  a  School 
pC  Painting.      In  this  last  art,  ho^vever,  very  eminent 
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establishment  exists  for  its  encouragement. 
Riding  Near  the  University  there  is  also  a  Riding  School, 

^^^       called  the  Royal  Academy  for  teaching  Exercises. 
The  teacher  of  this  Academy  receives  a  salary  of  L.200 
a-year  from  the  crown,  and  is  acconmiodated  with  a  Ri- 
ding School  of  120  feet  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  and 
^tables  to  a  considerable  extent. 
RoyilScH       {b  Edinburgh  ^ere  is  established,  in  imitsdon  of  that 
'    ^'       in^  London,  a  Royal  Society,  which  has  published  some 
volumes  of  transactions.     It  contains  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  great  respectability ;  but  in  Edinburgh  men  of 
letters  are  apt  to  be  extremely  jealous  and  unsociable  with 
regard  to  each  other.     This  illiberality  of  temper  prevents 
the  Royal  Society  from  being  of  much  value.     Great 
numbers  of  the  most  accoinplished  and  active  men  of  let- 
ters are  unconnected  with  it,  while  it  contains  others  who 
have  been  introduced  to  it  pierely  by  theiir  rank  in  the 
world,  or  the .  circumstance  of  haying  attained  to  distin^ 
guished  literary  situations  by  the  patronage  of  men  in 
power,  who  of  late  years  have,  in  this  country,  displayed 
little  of  that  anxiety  to  discriminate  ^d  bring  into  notice 
men  of  literary  talents,  which  once  formed  the  most  ho^ 
nourable   characteristic  of  the  nobles  ^d   statesmen  of 
Scotland. 
Advocates      As  a  literary  estaUishment,  the  Advocates  Librarx 
^'^'    is  highly  worthy  of  notice.     Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie  had 
the  merit  of  projecting  this  institution,  which  was  founded 
in  1682.     In   1695  the  collection  was  considerably  en- 
creased  by  a  donation  from  William  Duke  of  ^ueensberry  5 
and  it  was  long  usual  for  men  of  rank  to  make  presents 
to  it  of  rare  and  curious  books  and  other  objects.     As 
every  advocate  at  his  admission  pays  a  sum  of  money  to 
he  faculty,  which  at  various  periods  has  been  ^ugmented> 
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tttd  now  amounts  to  L  150>  a  part  of  this  money  is  appf&  fedifa^ifsH. 

priated  to  the  preservatibn  and  increase  of  the  librarj. 

The  statute  of  Queen  Anne  also,  which  establishes  the 

literary  property  of  authors  in  their  books,  requires  that  a 

copy  of  each  book  shall  be  giyeh  gratuitously  to  this  librat-* 

ry.    The  collection  of  books  is,  upon  the  whole,  select^         i 

and  amounts  to  nearly  60,000  volumes  in  all  sciences  smld 

in  several  languages.     Very  eminent  men   have  been 

keepers  of  this  library,  particularly  Thomas  Ruddiman^ 

Walter  Goodall,  and  David  Hume. 

Besides  printed  books,  the  Faculty  are  in  possession  of 
a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  consisting  of  the  re^ 
gisters  of  many  of  the  Scottish  monasteries,  of  illuminated 
missals,  and  of  many  volumes  of  original  papers  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  copies  of  others  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  or  are  extant 
m  the  public  offices  in  England.  The  Faculty  are  also 
possessed  of  a  collection  of  prints. 

Among  other  curiosities,  the  Faculty  possess  an  entire 
mummy  preserved  in  the  original  chest.  This  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Register  of  Scc^- 
land,  at  the  expence  of  L.  300,  and  was  presented  by  him 
to  the  Faculty. 

In  1705  the  Faculty  purchased  and  still  possess  a  large 
collection  of  coins  and  medals.  They  are  chiefly  Greeks  , 
Roman,  Saxon,  Scottish,  and  English  ;  but  no  use  is  made 
of  them.  The  books  in  this  library,  are  lent  out  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  upon  their  receipts ;  and  each 
member  may  obtain  as  many  books  as  he  thinks  fit,  sub- 
ject to  the  obligation  of  restoring  them  at  the  end  of  a 
year. 

In  Edinburgh  five  different  Newspapers  are  printed. 
Of  these,  two  are  published  twice  every  week,  two  others 
three  tinoes,  and  one  weekly.     Besides  these  a  Rpyal 
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y°*°^  Gazette  is  published  twice  each  week.  It  contains  the 
articles  of  intelligence  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 
•  together  with  advertisenients  relative  to  bafdcmpts,  whose 
sflfairs  are  under  judicial  sequestration  for  the  benefit  of 
their  creditors.— -Circulating  Libraries,  chiefly  filed  with 
novels  and  f omances,  abound  in  Edinburgh :  And  a  co&« 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on  bj  booksellers  and  printers. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britsmnica,  dn<j  of  the  greatest  works 
and  most  lucrative  literary  speculations  of  th^  present  age, 
is  carried  on  here.  It  was  undertaken  by  a  printer  and 
an  engraver;  Messrs  M*Farquhar  and  Bell,  who  employ- 
ed to  write  the  articlesi  which  it  conttuned,  such  men  of 
letters  as  they  found  willing  to  undertake  the  task.  The 
third  edition  of  this  monstrous  book  is  in  18  vols.  4to^ 
12,500  copies  were  s<dd.  A  fourth  edition^  greatly  alter* 
ed  aitt  enlarged^  is  now  in  the  press. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

ifttiot*t  b^  the  Charitable  EsUblishments  of  Edinburgh,  H£^ 
"^'^^^^  riot's  Hospital  is  the  most  distinguished.  This  mag-, 
nificent  &bric  is  the  finest  and  most  regular  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  left  by  Inigo  Jones,  whom  James  the 
Sixth  brought  over  from  Denmark.  It  is  situated  in  the 
southern  district,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  opposite  to 
the  Castle4iill.  The  building  consists  of  a  square;  whose 
side  measures  1C2  feet  on  the  outside,  leaving  an  open  court 
Q4  feet  each  way  in  the  middle.  iTie  north  and  east  sides 
of  this  court  are  decorated  with  piazzas,  and  a  walk  67th 
feet  in  breadth.  This  court  is  paved  with  sqtiare  stones, 
and  has  a  well  in  the  middle.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
square,  and  second  story,  is  an  effigy  of  the  founder^ 
George  Heriot,  cut  in  stone  an4  painted,  which  the  boys, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  ornament  with  flowers,  and 
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keep  the  day  as  a  festival  in  honour  of  their  baiefiu:tdr.  IMMm^^ 
Over  the  gateway  is  a  spire  and  clock ;  and  the  upper 
comers  of  the  building  on  the  outside  are  ornamented  "WiA 
turrets.  The  windows  in  number  are  200^  which  are  mw  - 
Hsmented  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  is  to  be  found  siinclar 
to  another — a  circumstance  whieh  to  persons  of  taste  con- 
stitutes the  chief  de&rmity  of  the  building  $  but  whkh  the 
celebrated  architect  is  said  to  have  been  under  tb^  ileces* 
tkj  of  introducing  to  gratify  the  Whimsical  fancy  of  one 
of  the  exeeutors  of  the  founder,  Walter  B^Ieanqual^  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  The  chapel^  whidi  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  buildings  is  extremely  beautifu]. 

This  hospital  was  founded  by  George  Heriot^  a  gold* 
smith  in  Eldinburgh.  He  received  from  his  father^  and 
by  his  first  marriage^  L.214  :  11 :  S  Sterling.  In  the  year 
1507  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Ann  of  Denmaris:^ 
tiie  Queen  of  Jam^s  Sixth  \  and  thereafter  he  became 
jeweller  to  the  Kmg.  He  afterwards  followed  King  James 
to  London  al  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
1608.  Heriot  appears  to  have  married  a  second  wife^ 
with  whom  he  got  a  dowry  of  about  L.  333.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  12^  of  February  1604,  without  lawful 
children*  In  the  infancy  of  commerce^  the  profits  attend- 
ing it  are  very  greats  and  Heriot  is  supposed  to  have  died 
fKissessed  of  about  L.  50,000 ;  an  immense  sum  at  that 
lieriod..  He  left  legacies  to  two  natural  daughters,  and  to 
friends  and  relations,  to  a  great  amount ;  the  cesidue  of 
his  estate,  Which  amonnted  to  L.  23,625  :  10  :  3{,  he  be** 
flawed  upon  the  Town  Council  and  Ministers  of  £din« 
bargh^  for  building  and  endowing  an  hospital  for  the 
tnaiBKlMrnce  and  education  of  indigent  children,  the  sons 
of  burgesses  of  that  city.  As  money  bore  a  considerable 
interest  at  that  period,  L.  30,000  Sterling  was  expended 
opon  bttilduig  the  bouse^  whidb  was  finished  in  the  year 
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■^^n*^  16(50.  The  number  «f  boys  maiiitaiiied  in  it  hal  beerf 
'Various  at  difierent  periods,  according  to  the  state  of  tbi 
funds  of  the  hospital,  and  the  good  management  of  thenxi 
At  one  period  thej  amounted  to  140^  and  thej  are  still 
above  100.  The  bojs  are  instructed  in  heading  and  Tm- 
ting  English,  and  in  arithmetic  and  the  Latin  t(»igue.  On 
leaving  the  hospital,  and  becoming  bound  as  apprentices^ 
eadi  boy  is  allowed  L.  25  as  an  apprentice-fee,  and  re- 
ceives a  farther  donation  of  L.  5  at  tt^  end  of  hi^  s^prca^ 
ticeship.  A  kitchen  has  recently  been  fitted  up  in  this 
hospital  under  the  suf^erintendence  of  Sit  Benjamin  Thomp* 
son.  Count  Rumfbrd,  with  a  stove  for  drying  linen,  and 
cauldrons  for  Supplying  bbiling  wiLter  with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste  of  fuel. 

iTanoD't  Watson's  Hospital,  which  is  instituted  for  the  eda- 

^^  cation  of  boys,  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  decayed 
merchants  in  Edinburgh,  is  situated  in  the  lieighboUfheod 
of  Heriot's  Hospital.  It  is  a  handsome  buildings  and 
contains  about  60  boys,  who  receive  a  vfery  excellent 
education,  generally  much  supmor  to  what  is  obtained 
by  the  children  of  gentlemen  at  a  considerable  cost  ia 
boarding  schools.  They  are  taught,  by  the  best  master^ 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  so  as  to  be  prepa*- 
red  for  the  university.  They  are  also  taught  writings 
arithmetic,  and  bocdc-keeping,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  the 
counting-house ;  together  with  geography^  with  the  use 
of  the  globes  and  maps.  Such  of  them  as  discover  am 
unusual  capacity  hr  literature  are  allowed  L.  10  per  on^ 
num  for  five  years  after  they  leave  the  hospital,  to  samU 
thtm  in  prosecuting  their  studies  at  &e  university;  OtheirB^ 
at  fifteen  or  idxteen  y^ars  of  age,  are  bound  apprentioeft 
to  different  employments ;  and  L.  20  is  allowed  of  ap^ 
prentice-fee.  On  producing  certificates  of  their  good  be- 
haviour, when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  they  teceive  « 
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and  fiU  respectaUe  sUtions  in  every  deputment  of  society. 

The  foondeTy  George  Watson^  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 

in  Edinburgh,  who  left  his  aflfairs  in  embarrassment.    A&  ' 

ter  acting  in  various  situations^  young  Watson  was  ap^ 

pcnnted  accountant  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland^  and  afier^ 

wards  treasurer  to  the  Merchants  Maiden  Hospital,  and  to 

the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge.     He 

died  in  1723,  bequeathing  his  property,  L.  12^000^  td  the 

Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh  to  build  this  hospital. 

The  funds  having  been  better  managed^  are  scarcely  infe<*^ 

rior  to  those  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  being  worth  little  less 

dian  L.  2000  per  annumi 

The  CHARitY  Workhouse  of  Edinburgh  is  a  municipal  Charity 
institution,  intended  for  the  support  of  the  aged  and  in-;hottte«. 
firm  poor.     It  stands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  - 
£ormer  hospitals,  and  consists  of  a  very  plain  building, 
which  was  erected  in  1743.     The  expence  was  defrayed 
by  voluntary  subscription;    and   the  ordinary  mode  of 
supporting  the  establishntidnt  is  by  a  tax  of  2  per  ceni.  on 
the  valued  rents  of  the  city,  by  collections  at  the  church* 
doors,  and  otiier  charitable  donations,  by  the  labour  of  the 
persona  residing  in  it,  and  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  citizens,  made  in  consequence  of  public  intimatKMi  of 
a  deficiency  of  the  firnds.     In  the  Canongate,  and  in  the 
parish  of  St  Cuthbert's,  there  are  similar  establishments^ 
which  are   supported  in  the  sam;e  manner.     Upon  the^^^i)^^ 
whole,  however,  this  mode  of  supportmg  the  poor  by  re-ttitutions. 
flMving  them  from  society,  and  collecting  them  in  crowds 
iflto  a  pubKc  workhouse,  \A  rare  in  Scotland  \  aud  no  man 
of  discernment  or  humanity  would  wish  to  see  it  generally 
adopted.     It  seems  indeed  the  very  worst  form  in  which 
a  provision  can  be  made  for  the  poor.     It  is  costly  to  the 
poUic,  while  it  is  pernicious  to  the  objects  of  the  charity. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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ydmbufgh;  The  original  establishment  occasions  a  great  waste  of  capi^ 
taly  and  the  management,  being  of  public  money,  never 
fails  to  be  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  waste,  which,, 
added  to  the  expence  of  house-keepers  and  other  officers 
or  servants,  never  fails  to  render  the  support  of  individuals 
in  that  situation  extremely  burdensome  to  the  community. 
Indeed^  a  man  supported  in  a  workhouse  usually  receives 
more  firom-  the  public,  or  at  least  costs  more,  than  he  re- 
ceived when  in  good  health,  and  labouring  industriously 
for  his  bread,  and  supporting  a  family  by  his  wages.     In 
the  meanwhile,  as  he  has  no  inducement  to  industry,  or  to 
exert  his  remaining  strength,  the  value  of  his  labour  is 
trifling,  and  what  he  could  have  done  is  so  much  lost  to  so- 
ciety. It  might  afford  some  justification  or  compensation  for 
the  expence,  did  it  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  poor;  but  this  is  never  the  case.   By  these  establish- 
ments, they  find  them'selves  removed  from  their  families, 
and  from  all  the  connections  and  sympathies  of  social  life, 
and  shut  up  amidst  a  crowd  of  strangers,  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  their  welfare.     Here,  without  hopes  or  prospects 
.  cither  for  themselves  or  their  kindred,  they  speedily  lose  all 
the  affections  that  rendered  life  valuable,  and  with  them  all 
sense  of  character  or  duty.     Thus  they  become  at  once 
woj;thless   and  unhappy.      The   proper   and  reasonable 
mode  of  giving  assistance  to  the  poor  is  by  moderate  pen- 
sions, p^d  not  weekly,  which  produces  improvidence  on 
their  part,  but  monthly,  or  rather  quarterly,  always  under 
the  condition  that  they  shall  not  solicit  charity.     The  in- 
ducement to  such  exertions  of  industry  as  their  health  or 
age  permits  is  thus  left  entire.     They  remain  objects  of 
compassion  to  their  kindred,  and  none  of  the  ties  which 
bind  them  to  society  are  dissolved  ;  their  sense  of  charac- 
ter remains  the  same,  because  they  are  still  in  the  midst  o£ 
their  former  friends  and  neighbours,  and  the  leasfc  possible 
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inJMty  is  done  to  their  pride,  or  their  wish  to  retain  the  Edin 
tppearance  of  independence.  Public  workhouses  have 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  been  instituted  from  a  principle  of  ' 
fhigalitj,  upon  the  suj>position  that  few  persons  would 
cast  themselves  for  assistance  upon  public  charity  at  the 
price  of  removing  into  such  situations  :  but  this  policy  is 
as  short-sighted  as  it  is  cruel  and  unjust.  When  a  few 
individuals  of  decent  character  have  been  compelled  to 
sabmit  to  this  resource,  it  loses  its  terrors  :  the  poor 
lose  entirely  their  spirit  of  independence ;  and  they  learn 
to  regard  extravagance  and  idleness  as  no  evils,  as  they 
can  always  retire  into  a  workhouse  at  last. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  with  the  above  hospi-  Merchants 
tals  is  the  Merchants  Maiden  Hosi^ital,  erected  to- HoipSiL 
wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  voluntary 
contribution  ;  to  which  the  Company  of  Merchants  gave 
peculiar  assistance,  and  Mrs  Mary  Erskine  contributed 
12,000  merks.  Its  annual  revenues  are  now  cdnsider- 
able,  amounting  to  upwards  of  L.  1400  Sterling.  Seventy 
girls  are  maintained  in  it,  who  receive  the  profits  of  their 
own  work,  and  a  trifling  sum  on  their  leaving  the  house. 
The  building  is  of  a  very  ordinary  character. — Ncar^  to 
this  Is  situated  the  Trades  Maiden  Hospital,  institu- 
ted soon  after  the  former,  destined  for  the  education  and 
support  of  the  daughters  of  decayed  tradesmen.  Mrs 
Mary  £rskine  contributed  also  liberally  to  this  hospital. 
Fifty  girls  are  maintained  and  educated  in  it. 

From  the  North  Bridge  is  seen,  closely  adjoining  on^T^?" 
the  north-east  of  it,  the  Orphan  Hospital.  It  is  render- 
ed conspicuous  by  a  spire,  clock,  and  other  embellish- 
ments. It  was  planned  by  Andrew  Gardner,  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1732.  It  received  countenance  .from 
the  Society  for  propogating  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
was  asiisted  by  a  liberal  subscription.     Orphan  children 
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Bdintfi^are  receiyed  into  it,  not  under  seven  years  of  age,  firom  9af 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  not  continued  after  four* 
teen.  Its  revenues  are  incondiderabley  being  supported 
cliieflj  by  snoall  benefactions  from  charitable  persons,  and 
by  a  part  of  the  sums  c<^ected  at  the  thurch  docMrs.  It 
owed  much  to  the  care  and  activity  of  the  late  Thomas  Tod, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh,  who  was  long  its  treasurer. 

Trinity  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trinity  College  Church 

°*  is  the  Trinity  College  Hospital,  endowed  by  the 
same  foundress,  Mary  of  Gueldres.  After  some  disas- 
ters at  the  reformation,  it  survived  the  fate. which  most 
other  religious  and  charitable  establishments  underwent 
at  diat  period.  It  was  destined  for  the  support  of  decay- 
ed burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  and  their  wives  and  immar- 
ried  children,  not  below  fifty  years  of  age.  Forty  per- 
sons are  maintained  in  it,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  out-pensioners.  The  persons  residing  in  the  hospital 
are  very  liberally  supported.  They  are  allowed  decent 
doaths,  separate  apartments,  and  a  small  library. 

mtpamrf.  The  Public  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh  is  a  valuable 
institution,  which  was  founded  in  1776  by  Dr  Andrew 
Duncan,  physician »  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  humane  persons.  Its  object  is  to  a|^rd  me- 
dical aid  to  the  poor,  whose  cases  do  not  require*  admis- 
sion into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  or  whom  that  institution 
joight  not  be  sufficient  to  receive.  Patients,  who  are  ac- 
counted proper  objects  for  this  charity,  receive  advice  at  the 
Dispensary  from  the  physicians  of  that  cliarity,  who  give 
regular  attendance  for  that  purpose,  at  a  certain  hour, 
four  days  in  the  week..  A  full  account  of  the  disease  of . 
the  patient,  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  medical  assist- 
ant at  the  Dispensary,  is  inserted  in  a  register  kept  fior 
that  purpose  ;  and  to  the  history  of  the  case  there  are  af- 
terwards subjoined  regular  reports  of  the  progress  of  die 
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disease  during  the  course  of  the  patient's  attendance  atBdmbmylk 
the  Dispensary,  and  of  the  efFects  resulting  from  the  me- 
dicines which  are  employed!     The  physicians  attend  gra-^ 
tuitously  ;  and  the  principal  expence  of  the  institution  re- 
sults from  the  cost  of  medicines. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Castle,  near  a  suburb  called S^^'t* 
the  Wright^ I  Houses,  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  build- 
ing, which  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  it,  Gilles- 
PiE*s  Hospital  has  lately  been  erected.  Its  appella- 
tion IS  derived  from  the  founder,  an  eminent  manufactu- 
rer of  snuff  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  intended  for  the  support 
of  aged  persons ;  and  those  bearing  the  name  of  the  found- 
er are  preferred.  It  is  a  neat  stone  building,  executed  in 
a  style  of  moderate  expence,  with  a  small  tower  in  the 
centre  and  a  parapet,  and  Gothic  turrets  at  suitable  dis- 
tances around  the  roof. 

Besides  these  there  are  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh  seve-Ho«pitil 
ral  charitable  establishments,  which,  though  not  frimish- Blind, 
ed  with  costly  buildings,  are  not  of  a  less  benevolent  or 
valuable  nature.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
is  the  Hospital  or  Workhouse,  or  Asylum  as  it  is  called, 
FOR  THE  Industrious  Blind  ;  which  is  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  charitable  persons,  and  by  the  price 
of  the  articles  manufactured  in  it.  Here  the  blind  are 
taught  such  trades  as  may  enable  them  to  earn  a  subsist- 
ence, or  at  least  aid  them  in  contributing  to  their  own 
support.  They  manufacture  baskets,  matts,  &c. ;  and 
some  of  them  have  been  taught  to  a(^  as  weavers,  for 
which  purpose  they  use  the  fly-shuttle. 

The  Magdalene  Asylum  also  deserve*  notice  j   inMaedalflne 
which  a  most  laudable  attempt  has  of  late  years  been*^      ' 
made,  by  a  benevolent  society,  to  reclaim,  from  vice  and 
misery,  women  who  have  degraded  themselves  by  public 
prostitution^  but  who  think  fit  to  retire  thither  with  the 
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Edinburgh,  view  of  abandoning  tl^eir  mode  of  life,  and  of  supporting 
themselves  bj  industry.  This  institution  is  managed 
with  a  degree  of  care  and  delicacy  which  docs  the  high- 
est credit  to  its  patrons.  The  objects  of  this  charity  are 
kept  concealed  :  they  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour  ; 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  procure  employment  for  them. 
In  particular,  needle-work  of  all  sorts  is  executed  in  it  in 
the  neatest  manner  ;  and  linen  is  washed,  at  moderate 
prices,  for  such  persons  in  the  city  as  think  fit  to  transmit 
these  articles  to  .the  society. 

Lying-in  Besides  all  these  charities,  there  is  an  Hospital  in  the 

Ho^MuJ.  ^j^^  £^^  Lying-in  Women,  under  the ,  care  of  the  profes- 
sor of  midwifery  5  which  is  an  institution  analagous  to 
that  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. — There  is  a  Society  for  tlie 
Kelief  of  the  Destitute  Sick,  which  has  received  consi- 
derable public  countenance,  though  it  has  no  appropriate 
buildmg  or  local  establishment. — An  institution  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  not  unconnected  with  the  present  subject, 

Repotttory,  called  the  Repository,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  It 
is  a  shop  or  ware-room  on  South  Bridge  Street,  to  which 
ladies  in  straitened  circumstances  have  an  opportunity  of 
sending  for  sale  curious,  beautiful,  or  useful  articles  of 
needle-work,  with  the  price  afiixed.  When  a  purchaser 
has  been  found  for  the  goods,  the  proceeds  are  transmit- 
ted in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  being  known  to  the 
,  public  by  whom  the  articles  were  prepared.  This  insti- 
tution has  been  promoted  by  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh 
and  many  othef  persons  of  rank. 

PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

Theatre  Among  the  Public  Amusements  of  Edinburgh,    the 

^  *        Theatre  Royal  naturally  takes  the  lead.     It  stands  on 

the  east   side  of  the  iiorthem   extremity  of  the   North 
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Bridge.  It  has  a  mean  external  appearance.  It  was  Edipburgh. 
opened  in  1779  at  the  rate  of  3  s.  for  the  boxes  and  pit, 
2s.  for  the  gallery,  and  Is.  for  the  upper  gallerj.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  about  L.  140.  The  amusement  of 
the  theatre  was  with  great  difficulty  introduced  into  Scot- 
land. The  presbyterian  clergy  at  all  times  opposed  it 
with  much  eagerness  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1727,  joined  them  in  endeavouring  to  expel  a  company 
of  players  from  the  city  ;  but  they  were  protected  by  the 
courts  of  law.  The  opposition  still  continued,  however,  and 
the  theatre  encountered  great  difficulties  :  but  the  tendency 
of  the  age  gradually  prevailed ;  and  in  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  extension  of  the  royalty,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted, enabling  his  Majesty  to  licence  a  theatre  at  Edin- 
burgh. We  do  not  account  it  necessary  to  give  a  history 
of  this  estabnshment.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  under 
various  managers  of  much  reputation  in  this  department, 
iOmong  whom  were  Foote,  Diggs,  and  Stephen  Kemble, 
Edinburgh  has  been  visited  by  every  theatrical  performer 
of  distinction  from  Garrlck  downwards.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Scotch  have  no  great 
fondness  for  the  entertainment  of  the  theatre.  The  no- 
velty of  the  appearance  of  any  very  distinguished  per- 
former excites  their  attention  for  a  short  time,  and  pro- 
duces crowded  houses ;  but  in  general  the  theatre  is  litxle 
attended  by  genteel  people  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  chiefly  supported  in  Edinburgh  by  young  men,  tie 
junior  practitioners  of  the  law,  and  students  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  by  the  families  of  country  gentlemen  who  re- 
side in  Edinburgh  during  the  winter,  who  go  thither  oc- 
casionally as  to  a  place,  where  they  are  to  display  them- 
selves, and  to  see  other  persons  of  their  owp  rank.  Nei- 
ther does  this  indiffierence  to  the  theatre,  among  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  any  longer  result  from  religious  opinions  or 
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^Sabarf^  prtjudices.     Sober  families  find  more  pleasure  in  domes«>  ^ 
tic  society,  or  in  the  visits  of  their  acquaintances ;  and 
when  money  is  to  be  expended,  the  soc^d  and  more  sub- 
stantial pleasure  of  giving  and  receiving  good  dinners  or 
suppers  is  greatly  preferred. 

Musical  So^  A  MusiCAL  SOCIETY  was  first  instituted  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1728.  It  consisted  of  seventy  members,  who 
united  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  weekly  public  concert* 
The  members  of  this  society  gradually  increased*to  about 
two  hundred.  A  governor,  deputy  governor,  treasurer, 
and  five  directors,  were  annually  chosen  by  the  members 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  society.  Their  meetings 
were  held  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  city  incorporations  till 
the  year  1762,  when  they  built  a  concert-room  upon  a 
small  scale^  after  the  model  of  the  great  opera  theatre  at 
Parma,  of.  an  oval  form,  with  a  concave  dome,  the  orches* 
tra  being  at  the  upper  ^d.  The  room  was  capable  of 
containing  500  persons.  Very  eminent  performers  were 
engaged,  who  received  salaries  from  the  society.  Admis* 
sion  was  obtained  to  Hjie  entertainments  of  the  concert  by 
special  tickets,  which  w<ere  not  transferable,  and  served 
for  the  night  only  for  which  they  were  granted.  In  the 
9ulmission,  which  was  always  gratis,  except  at  the  benefit 
jconcert$  given  for  the  emolument  of  performers,  a  prefe* 
renoe  was  constantly  shewn  to  strangers^  The  society 
subsisted  between  sixty  and  seventy  years^  and  was  es» 
teemed  one  of  the  most  genteel  entertainments,  conducted 
at  the  most  moderate  expence,  of  any  in  Britain.  At 
length,  however,  its  meetings  were  gradually  deserted  by 
the  public,  and  were  at  last  im4er  the  necessity  of  being 
dropt.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen  from  any 
impropriety  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of 
this  institution,  but  from  a  change  which  had  gradually 
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taken  place  in  the  state  of  general  society  in  Edinbiirgfa,  Etoborglu 

to  whidi  this  institution  had  ceased  to  be  adapted. 

Wh^i  the  Musical  Society  was  first  establisbed,  Edin-iRemarkton 

,  the  Musi- 

burgh  was  oomparatiyely  a  small  town.     It  consisted  ofcal  Society. 

little  more  than  two  principal  streets^  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  well  known  to  each  other.  The  genteel  &-> 
mHies  that  inhabited  it  were  few ;  and  most  pfersons  of 
fashion  or  distinction  that  had  any  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
were  members  of  this  society.  In  these  circumstances^ 
it  could  be  of  little  importance,  whether  the  concert,  con* 
adered  as  a  public  amusement,  was  supported  by  the  sale 
of  tickets  authorising  admissicm,  or  by  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  those  gentlemen  whose  families  and  relations  were  to 
attend  it ;  the  latter  mode  gave  more  respectability  to  Ae 
institution,  and  even  to  the  city.  It  prevented,  what  in 
those  times  would  have  been  accounted  a  great  disorder, 
the  intrusion  of-  persons  of  inferior  rank  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  as  strangers  were  sure  to  be  gratuitously  ad- 
mitted, a  public  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  of  display- 
ing to  foreigners  the  characteristic  hospitality  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation. 

In  this  train  affairs  continued  during  a  considerable 
time ;  and  the  Musical  society  produced  more  considerable 
effects  than  perhaps  ever  resulted  from  any  similar  insti-  ^ 
tation.  A  foreign  music  was  not  only  in  a  con^derable 
degree  substituted,  or  at  least  superinduced,  to  our  native 
and  inimitable  airs ;  but  it  was  rendered  to  such  a  degree 
a  branch  of  fashionable  education,  that  the  daughters  of 
all  gentlemen,  and  even  of  tradesmen,  were  regularly  in- 
strocted  in  it.  By  degrees,  however,  the  state  of  society 
in  Scotland  followed  that  of  the  mighty  empire  to  which 
we  had  been  united.  Commerce  altered  every  thing. 
It  became  not  unfrequent  for  young  men  of  low  birth  to 
rise,  by  industry,  to  the  possession  of  opulence,  or  to  jre- 
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fi^^>°^  tnm,  at  tlic  middle  period  of  life,  to  their  native  country, 
with  fortunes  accumulated  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
British  empire.  Such  persons  in  their  early  dajs  could 
have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  refined 
music  practised  in  the  concert-room  of  Edinburgh ;  they 
could  not  purchase  tickets  for  moneys  and  they  could 
not  obtain,  or  were  too  proud  to  solicit,  them  from 
men  of  rank,  in  whose  power  alone  they  were  lodged. 
But  when  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  Scottish  gentry 
began  to  mingle  itself  with  the  tide  which  commercial 
success,  or  the  spoils  of  Asia,  had  exalted,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  an  accomplishment  acquired  by  great  expence 
and  labour  was  often  under-valued,  and  might  even  be 
neglected  witfi  impunity,  as  contributing  little  towards 
success  in  Ufe,  because  it  was  no  longer  esteemed  by  the 
favourites  of  fortune.  In  proportion  as  new  men  abound* 
cd,  who  had  little  intercourse  with  those  by  whom  the 
concert  was  managed,  that  institution  became  neglected, 
till  at  last  nobody  would  undergo,  on  its  account,  the 
trouble  of  dressing  themselves  as  for  n  public  entertain* 
ment. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  Scottish  nation,  who  have  an  ancient,  interesting, 
and  beautiful  music  of  their  own,  and  who  are  at  the  same 
dme  almost  universally  a  literary  people,  should  ■  have  so 
little  regard  for  theatrical  and  musical  entertainments* 
They  have  entirely  banished  instrumental  music  from 
their  churches ;  or,  in  the  sarcastic  language  of  Swift, 
**  Sister  Peg  faints  at  the  sound  of  an  organ  :"  they  have 
no  public  establishments  for  the  support  of  music;  and 
the  countenance  they  give  to  the  theatre  is  abundantly 
parsimonious.  In  ancient  times  the  case  was  very  diffi^- 
rcnt.  Music,  as  connected  with  the  animated  recital  upon 
th^  stage  of  beautiful  songs  and  poetical  dialogues,  that  is 
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to  say,  the  acting  of  plays,  was  held  by  the  polished  Greeks  E<lin!mrgk. 
in  the  most  extravagant  lestimation.  Their  different  states 
were  at  immense  expence  in  supporting  magnificent  theatres 
for  plays  and  musical  exhibitions,  to  which  all  the  people 
were  invited :  musicians  were  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
obtained  splendid  rewards  for  their  services.  The  Athe- 
nian legislator  Solon  stmg  at  times  upon  the  stage.  The 
Spartans  adhered  with  no  less  scrupulous  exactness  to  the 
music  of  their  ancestors  than  they  did  to  the  laws  of  Ly-  * 
curgus.  They  even  punished  an  artist  for  attempting  to  * 
debauch  the  musical  taste  of  their  youth  by  adding  a  new 
string  to  the  lyre.  The  judicious  historian  Poly  bins 
gravely  speaks  of  a  Qrecian  people,  the  Cynatheans,  as  a 
vile  and  barbarous  race  of  men,  whom  all  Greece  detest* 
ed,  and  whose  destruction  was  justly  beheld  with  satisfac- 
tion ;  because,  forsooth,  they  had  no  taste  for  music,  and 
no  theatrical  or  musical  entertainments.  Polybius  as- 
cribes their  degeneracy  and  wickedness  wholly  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. Aristotle  speaks  no  less  highly  of  the  im- 
portance of  music  ;  and  Plato,  in  his  plan  of  a  republic, 
allots  no  less  than  three  years  of  every  young  person's 
life  to  the  study  of  music. 

All  this  now  seems  very  marvellous  ;  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  alteration  which  has  been  introdu- 
ced into  the  moral  world  by  two  things :  First,  by  the 
weekly  lessons  of  religion  or  morality  which  Christianity 
has  instituted ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  difiusion  of  know- 
ledge which  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  art  of 
printing.  The  people  at  large,  in  the  times  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  had  no  other  opportunities  of  hearing  maxims 
or  sublime  sentiments  of  morality  and  interesting  pieces 
of  history  recited,  than  what  was  afforded  by  their  theatres, 
in  which  the  performers  .appear  to  have  simg  the  whole 
of  the  beautiful  po^ms  which  they  rehearsed.    In  su<^  a   , 
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M^«2|»-statc  of  things,  for  a  naticoi  to  be  destitute  of  public  the- 
atrical entertainments,  in  which  the  best  poems  in  their 
Is^g^isig^  might  be  sung  for  the  amusement  and  instruc* 
tion  of  the  people,  was  justljr  understood  to  impose  upon 
them  the  denomination  of  barbarians,;  that  is,  of  an  illi- 
terate race  of  men.  As  poetry  is  now  separated  from 
music,  and  as  written  information  can  readily  be  obtain- 
ed without  going  to  listen  to  a  public  recital  in  a  theatre, 
every  sort  of  musical,  or  even  literary,  exhibition  has 
greatly  sunk  from  its  original  value.  Intellectual  im- 
provement can  be  obtained  by  solitary  study,  "^th  the  aid 
of  books,  which  are  cheaply  purchased.  To  these,  and 
to  their  churches,  the  people  of  Scotland  have  recourse, 
and  neglect  those  theatrical  exhibitions  which  may  amuse 
the  fancy,  but  have  little  tendency  to  convey  useful  know- 
ledge, or  to  produce  an  enlightened  understanding. 

Aotmhlj  For  dancing  in  Edinburgh,  Assembly  Rooms  have 
been  repeatedly  built  of  increasing  dimensions,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city.  The 
first  of  which  we  have  an  account,  was  in  a  lane,  since 
called  the  Old  Assembly  Close ^  on  the  south  side  of  the 
High  Street :  another  was  thereafter  fitted  up  in  an  ad- 
joining lane,  called  BeWs  Wynd^  but  was  afterwards  used 
«8  a  guard-room  :  the  present  principal  Assembly  Room 
was  finished  in  1787  in  George  Street.  It  is  a  clumsy 
and  awkward  building,  impressing  a  character  of  dullness 
and  bad  taste  upon  the  part  of  that  beautiful  street  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Two  assemblies  are  held  weekly  in 
this  assembly -house  during  the  winter  ;  the  one  called  a 
dancings  and  the  other  a  card  assembly y  though  the  former 
is  the  principal  amusement  at  both.  The  principal  ball- 
room is  92  feet  long,  42  wide,  and  40  in  height.  There 
is  a  tea-room  52  feet  long  by  35  in  breadth,  which  serves 
for  the  dancing-room  of  the  card-assemblies.     There  are 
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Hkewise  two  card-rooms  33  feet  by  IB/ and  a  grand  sa*  ^^«Ma^ 
lo<»i  24  feet  square,  as  also  odier  smaller  rooms. 

Besides  this  a  very  large  room,  formerly  used  as  a  cir- 
cus, has  been  fitted  up  by  an  individual,  at  the  eastern  part 
of  the  New  Town,  to  serve  as  a  concert-room,  and  occa- 
sionally as  an  assembly  room. 

A  Circus,  £ar  exhibiting  feats  of  horsemanship  and 
pantomimical  entertainments,  has  of  late  years  been  usu- 
ally maintained  in  Edinburgh. — A  Panorama  has  also 
been  established  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith  for  dte 
permanent  exhibition  of  circular  paintings,  intended  to  re* 
present  a  full  landscape  in  whatever  dire^ion  the  specta- 
tor may  turn,  and  thus  to  attempt  in  some  measure  to  im- 
pose upon  the  senses.  This  contrivance  was  invented  by 
Mr  Barker  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  first  panorama  was  a 
view  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs  from  the  summit  of 
the  Caltoa-hill. 

A  chartered  society,  styled  the  Royal  Comfant  of  Archer*. 
Archers,  still  exercises^  an  amusement  in  Edinburgh,  the 
use  of  the  bow,  which,  before  the  invention  of  gun-pow- 
der, was  the  principal  implement  of  war. 

There  are  several  societies  of  ar,chers  in  England,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Woodmen  of  Arden  and  the  Toxo-^ 
pbilite*;  but  the  Scottish  Royal  Company  (rf  Archers  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  kind  now  existing.  It  is  to 
England,  however,  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  his- 
tory and  ancient  description  of  this  art ;  as  the  l^glish 
archers  appear  to  have  been  supenck*  to  all  others,  and  to 
have  exercised  the  bow  with  the  greatest  success :  nor 
have  there  been  wanting  experienced  soldiers  who  have 
{orefierred  it  to  the  musket.  The  bow  of  the  Greeks  and 
Rcnmms,  as  represented  in  their  reliefs,  was  a  mere  toy 
when  compared  to  that  employed  in  Britain  ;  and  acc(»^- 
ii^ly  i3bA%  weapon  was  little  used  by  Uie  ancients.     Hence 
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Mnlinrgli.  Paris  in  Homer  is  spoken  of  contemptuously  as  an  archer  ( 
and  the  how  was  chiefl j  used  hy  the  Parthians  and  Arabs» 
whose  attacks  were  desultory*  The  English  armies^  on 
the  contrary,  were  remarkable  for  the  advantage  which 
iheir  superior  s|pll  in  archery  gave  them  over  heavy  arm* 
ed  cavalry,  as  at  the  battle  of  Cressy ;  and  also  over  infisui^ 
try  drawn  up  in  phalanx  with  the  formidable  weapon  the 
spear,  as  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey.  - 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  bow,  the  Irish  statute 
of  Edward  IV.  which  directs  that  the  bow  shall  not  in 
length  exceed  a  man's  height,  is  allowed  by  archers  to  be 
judicious.  The  arrow  ought  to  be  half  the  length  of  the 
bow.  Hence,  although  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace  we 
read  of  arrows  a  yard  long,  this  could  only  refer  to  those 
used  by  men  of  six  feet  high. 

Archers  consider  an  arrow  of  from  20  to  24  drop  weight 
to  be  the  best  for  flight,  or  for  hitting  a  mark  at  a  consi- 
derable distance.  It  is  made  of  any  hard  wood.  For 
the  feathers  those  of  geese  are  preferred,  and  that  the  bird 
should  be  two  or  three  years  old,  and  the  feathers  not 
plucked  but  spontaneously  dropped.  Two  out  of  three  fea- 
thers in  an  arrow  are  commonly  white,  being  from  the 
gander,  while  the  third  is  brown  or  grey  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence of  colour  informs  the  archer  if  the  arrow  is  properly 
placed.  Arrows  were  anciently  armed  with  flint  or  metal 
heads.  By  the  English  statutes,  men  of  perfect  age  were 
prohibited  to  shoot  at  a  mark  placed  at  a  shorter  distance 
than  220  yards.  The  bow  was  of  yew,  as  the  most  tough 
wood  i  but  the  Scottish  gentlemen  now  use  bows  made  of 
cocoa  wood,  from  the  West  Indies,  as  of  superior  quality 
to  the  yew. 

Arrows  were    kept  in  sheaves   of  twenty-four,   and 

were  carried  in  a  quiver  or  case.     The  archers  carried 

*  anciently  long  stakes  sharpened  at  both  ends,  which  they 
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.Stock  into  the  earthy  pointing  obliquelj  towards  the  ene-»Edl^OT^ 
my,  so  as  to  form  a  rampart  on  that  side.  To  prevent  the 
bow-string  from  striking  the  left  arm,  the  arm  was  cover- 
ed With  a  piece  of  smooth  leather  fastened  on  the  outside 
of  the  arm^  called  a  bracer  ;  and  to  guard  the  fingers  gloves 
were  worn.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  do  not  appear  to 
have  drawn  the  arrow  to  the  ear,  like  the  Eiiglish,  but  to 
the  breast. 

The  English  were  compelled,  by  acts  of  parliament 
even  in  time  of  peace,  to  erect  butts  in  every  parish,  and 
to  shoot  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday.  The  king  -and 
parliaments. having  thus  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  their 
country  to  beoome  expert  archers,  their  armies  had  a  si- 
milar advantage  over  their  enemies  to  what  they  would 
have  derived  from  the  exclusive  use  of  fire-arms.  In 
Scotland  a  similar  attention,  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  defective  police  of  the  country,  not  with  equal  suc- 
cess, was  bestowed  by  the  legislature  upon  this  art.  Mer- 
chants were  bound,  along  with  their  other  goods,  to  im- 
port a  certain  proportion  of  bows  and  arrows  ;  and  other 
sports  were  restrained  lest  they  should  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  archery,  which  was  regularly  exercised  at  what 
were  called  the  weapon  sbawings.  These  were  assem- 
blages of  the  people  in  military^array,  and  properly  armed, 
which  were  made  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county  twice  each 
year  or  oftener. 

The  ancient  records  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers 
.  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  beginning  of  the 
late  century,  no  authentic  traces  of  the  institution  of  this 
society  now  remain.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  of  Scotland  for  enforcing  the  exercise  of  ar- 
chery in  the  different  counties.  These  conmiissioners 
biiving  picked  out  some  of  the  most  dexterous  archers 
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company ;  and  upon  perilous  occasions,  the  honour^le 
post  was  assigned  to  them  of  defending  the  king's  person 
as  body  guards.  This  rank  of  the  king's  principal  body 
guards  the  Royal  Company  still  claim  widiin  six  miles  o£ 
the  metropolis'  of  Scotland. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  1677,  this  company  was  recognisetl 
by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  privy  council,  under  the  title  of 
**  His  Majestie's  Company  of  Archers  ;'*  and  by  the  same 
act  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  L.  20  Sterling  was  or- 
dered to  be  given  to  be  shot  for  by  them  at  their  annual 
parades,  called  weapon  shawings^  and  to  be  called  the  iing^s 
prize.  But  in  coinsequence  of  their  avowed  attachment  to 
the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  the  revolution  under  King  Wil- 
liam III.  nearly  put  a  period  to  their  existence.  The 
royal  prize  was  withheld,  and  their  parades  discontinued. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Ann,  however,  the  kaders 
of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  restored  the  society,  that,  under 
pretence  of  exercising  the  ancient  art  of  archery,  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  holding  public  meetings  and  pro* 
cessions  under  authority  of  law.  Accordingly,  as  a  so- 
ciety of  archers,  with  the  celebrated  Sir  George  M*Kcn- 
iie,  then  Lord  Tarbat  and  secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  as  their  captaln-general,  they  obtained 
from  Queen  Ann,  in  the  year  1703,  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal,  erecting  them  into  a  Royal  Company,  reviving 
the  laws  in  favour  of  archery,  authorising  them  to  admit 
members  and  appoint  their  conmianding  officers,  and  to 
meet  and  go  forth  under  their  officers  conduct  in  military 
form,  in  manner  of  weapon  showing,  as  often  as  they  should 
think  convenient.  The  first  time  they  displayed  any  mi- 
litary parade  was  in  1714,  amidst  the  critical  state  of 
public  affairs  during  Queen  Ann*s  last  illness.  On  the 
I4th  of  June,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  their  captain-gene« 
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Al,  although  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  2gs,  and  Bdmborgk 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  their  lieutenant-general^  marched 
at  the  head  of  about  fifty  nobkmen  and  gentlenneny  clothed 
in  uniform^  equipped  in  military  array,  and  distinguished 
hj  their  proper  standards,  from  the  Parliament  Square  to 
the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  thence  to  Leith,  where  they 
shot  for  the  silver  arrow  given  by  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
and  returned  in  similar  parade ;  having  received  froiu  the 
different  guards  which  they  passed  the  same  military  sa- 
lutations or  honoiirs^  that  are  paid  to  any  body  of  the 
king's  forces.  But  next  year,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  be* 
ing  dead,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  headed  a  procession,  in  • 
which  above  an  hundred  of  the  nobility^  and  gentry  as* 
sisted^ 

After  the  rebellion  in  1715,  the  archers  discontinued 
their  public  parade  for  some  years,  but  afterwards  resu- 
med it.  They  were  justly  regarded  with  jealousy  by  go- 
vernment, as  attached  to  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stu- 
art I  nobody  being  for  many  years  admitted  into  their  so- 
ciety that  was  not  supposed  to  entertain  this  sentiment. 
The  unhappy  differences  upon  this  subject  having  subsi- 
ded, the  Royal  Company  once  more  revived  during  the 
present  reign.  His  Majesty,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  pa- 
tronage and  approbation,  renewed  the  royal  prize,  which 
was  first  shot  for  upon  the  28th  of  July  1788  by  a  nume- 
rous and  respectable  meeting,  and  was  won  by  James 
Gray,  Esq.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

Thereafter  the  Woodmen  of  Arden  and  the  Toxophilite 
admitted  the  members  of  the  Royal  Company  to  the  free* 
dom  of  their  societies,  and  reciprocal  diplomas  were  in  re- 
torn  granted  by  the  Royal  Company  ;  so  that  these  three 
imcipal  societies  of  archers  in  Britain  are  united  into  one. 

The  prizes  belonging  to  the  Royal  Company,  and  which 
arc  annually  ^ot  for,  are,  1.  A  silver  arrow,  given  by  th© 

Vol.  I.  F 
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S^iir^  town  of  Mttssdbnrghy  which  appears  to  hare  been  shot  for 
as  early  as  the,  year  1603.^  The  victor  in  thb,  as  in  the 
other  prizes  except  the  king's  prize,  has  the  custody  of  it 
for  a  year,  then  returns  it  with  a  nsedal  appended,  on 
which  are  engraved  any  motto  and  device  which  the  gain- 
er's £mcy  dictates.  2.  A  sihrer  arrow  given  by  the  town 
of  Peebles  A.  D.  1626.  3,  A  silver  arrow  given  by  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  A.  D.  1709.  4.  A  silver  punch-bowl 
of  about  the  value  of  L.  50,  made  of  Scottish  sHver  at  the 
ezpence  of  the  company  A.  D.  1720.-  And,  5.  The 
king's  prize  above  mentioned,  which  becomes  the  absolute 
proper^  of  the  winner.  All  these  prizes  are  shot  for  at 
what  is  termed  rovers,  the  marks  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  185  yards. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  prize  annually  contended 
for  at  butt  or  point-blank  distance,,  called  the  Goose.  The 
ancient  manner  of  shooting  for  this  prize  was,  a  living 
goose  was  built  in  a  turf  butt,  having  the  head  only  expo- 
sed to  view ;  and  the  archer  who  first  hit  the  goose's  head 
was  entitled  to  the  goose  as  his  reward.  But  this  custom, 
on  account  of  its  barbarity,  has  been  long  ago  laid  aside ;  and 
in  place  of  the  goose-head,  a  mark  of  about  an  inch  dia- 
meter is  affixed  upon  each  butt ;  and  the  archer  who  first 
hits  this  mark  is  captain  of  the  butt-shooters  for  a  year. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  are  managed  by  a  president 
and  six  coimsellors,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  whole 
members.  The  council  are  vested  with  the  po^^'er  of  re- 
ceiving or  rejectmg  candidates  for  admission,  and  of  ap- 
pointing the  company's  ofilicers  civil  and  military. 

The  Royal  Company  now  consists  of  above  1000  mem- 
bers, among  whom  are  most  of  the  Scottish  nobility  of 
the  first  distinction.  A  number  of  the  company  mcipt 
weekly  during  the  summer  season  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Meadows,  where  they  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  at 
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lutts  or  rovers :  And  m  the  adjoining  ground  tfccy  liJire  t  E&rtntfglu 
handsome  building,  erected  within  these  thirty-two  years, 
with  snitable  officcSj  whither  they  adjourn  after  their  ex- 
ercise, and  where  they  hold  their  elections  and  other  meet^ 
ings  relative  to  the  business  of  the  society. 

The  uniform  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers  is  tar- 
tan, lined  with  white,  and  trimmed  with  green  and  whitfe 
fringes ;  a  white  sash,  with  green  tossels ;  and  a  blue  bon* 
net,  with  a  St  Andrew's  cross  and  feathers.  The  company- 
have  two  standards.  The  first  of  these  bears  on  one  side  . 
Mars  and  Cupid  encircled  m  a  wreath  of  thistles,  wtffi  thii 
motto,  "  In  peace  and  war  ;'*  on  the  other^  a  yew  tree^ 
with  two  men  dressed  and  equipped  as  archers,  encircled 
as  the  former  j  motto^  l)at  gloria  vires.  The  other  stand- 
ard displays,  on  one  side,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  on  a  iSeld 
or,  encircled  with  a  wreath ;  on  the  top,  a  thistle  anSd 
crown ;  motto,  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset*  On  the  other, 
St  Andrew  on  the  cross  on  a  field  argent ';  at  the  top,  tt 
crown;  moXXo^  Dulce pro patria peHculum* 

The  Golf  is  an  amusement  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Scof-oolf. 
land.  Here  it  is  very  ancient.  By  a  statute  of  James 
the  Second,  in  1457,  it  is  prohibited,  that  it  may  not  in- 
terfere with  the  weapon  shawings  ;  that  is,  with  the  mi- 
litary exercise  of  archery.  It  is  commonly  played  6n  rug- 
ged ground  covered  with  bents,  or  short  grass,  upon  the  sea* 
^ore,  called  in  Scotland  Lints.  The  game  is  usually  play* 
ed  by  parties  of  one  or  two  on  each  side.  £ach  person 
provides  himself  with  balls  and  a  set  of  clubs.  The  ball 
is  extremely  hard,  and  about  the  size  t)f  &  tennis  balL 
The  club  with  which  the  ball  is  usually  struck  is  slendef 
and  elastic,  crooked  at  the  head,  which  is  faced  with  horn,' 
tod  loaded  with  lead  to  render  it  heavy.  A  set  of  clubt 
consists  of  five  in  number ;  a  play  club,  a  Scraper,  a  spk}0|i, 
an  iron-headed  clubi  and  a  short  club  called  sputter.    The 
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Bdrntofgh.  secondy  diicd^  andfourth  of  these  are  adapted  for  removing^ 
the  ball  from  the  various  inconvenient  situations  into  which 
it  may  come  in  the  course  of  the  game.     The  putter  is 
used  where  a  short  stroke  is  intended.     The  gdf  is  play- 
ed thus :  Small  holes  are  made  in  the  ground  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  encompass  the  whole  field.     The 
gaane  is  won  by  the  party  that  lodges  his  ball  in  the  dif- 
ferent holes  in  succession  with  the  fewest  strokes*    The 
art  of  th^  game  consists^^r/^^at  the  outset  from  each  hole, 
of  striking  the  ball  to  a  great  distance^  and  in  a  proper  di- 
xtctioay  so  that  it  may  rest  upon  snraoth  ground  ;  and,  z^- 
condiy,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,,  when  near  the 
bote,  of  so  prc5>ortioning  the  force  and  directios  of  the 
stroke,  or  putting  as  it  is  called,  that  the  ball  may  with  few 
strokes  be  drivea  into  the  hole.     The  game  is  played  at 
Lcith  links,  a^d  upon  a  piece  of  ground  south  from  Edin- 
l|utgh,  which  receives  the  appellation  of  Bruntsfieid  Links. 
There  is  a  Company  of  Golfers^  who  play  annually  for  a 
silver  club,,  originally  given  them>by  the  Town-Council 
of  Edioburgh  in  1744.     This  game  affords  aa  aftive^ 
but  not  a  violent,  exercise  in  the  (^)cn  air>  and  is  there- 
fore not  unsuitable  to  the  sedentary  habits  of  the  citizens 
of  a  large  town. 
Ca]ed«nuB      Edinburgh  is  also  in  some  measure  the  head-quarters  of 
^^^^        a  Company  of  Hunters,  called  the  Caledonian  Hunt, 
composed  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry,  who  meet  occa- 
sionally in  different  paits  of  the  country.     Such  a  com- 
pany has  subsisted  at  times  in  Edinburgh  ever  since  the 
Restoration;  but  it  has  repeatedly  been  broken  up,,  m 
consequence  of  the  club  indulging  in  habits  of  extrava- 
gance and  intemperance,  which  induced  the  members  to 
become  weary  of  it. 

Horse  Races  are  held  at  Edinburgh  during  a  week 
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•wrcry  rnmimer.  To  this  amusement  his  Majesty  contri^Edinbu^ 
hutes  a  purse  of  100  guineas.  The  remaining  prizes,  Ltith 
which  amount  to  50  guineas  each,  are  contributed  by  the 
City  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  subscriptions  of  the  nobili^ 
and  gentry.  The  race-course  is  upon  the  shore  at  Leith, 
on  a  place  which  the  tide  leaves  at  low  water.  The  hour 
of  the  race  is  therefore  changed  every  day,  as  the  tide  be- 
comes later  so  as  to  leave  the  sands  dry.  The  ground, 
however,  is  "heavy  and  fatiguing  for  horses  which  tlo  not 
possess  considerable  strength. 

We  have  already  mentioned  walking  as  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  city ;  for  which  it  is  well  suited,  in  consequence 
of  the  bcandful  side  pavement  of  its  streets.     These,  in 
the  New  Town,  are  not  crowded  with  passengers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  of  the  single  houses  occupied  by  geuteel 
families,  which  prevents  that  quarter  of  the  city  from  be- 
ing very  populous,  in  proportion  to  the  territory  which  it 
covfers.    Around  the  city  also  tiiere  is  a  variety  of  ground 
well  adapted  to  this  exercise.     In  particular,  on  the  south 
trf  the  city,  where  was  anciently  the  Borough  Loch,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground  is  laid  out,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Meadovjy  and  is  suirounded  by  a  walk  shel- 
tered with  trees.     The  walk  which  surrounds  the  Mea- 
dow is  2770  yards,  or  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  in 
length.     The  extensive  territory  occupied  by  Arthur^ 
Scat,  Salisbury  Craigs,  and  the  Calton-hill,  from  the  free 
tdr  and  the  beautiful  and  extensive  prospects  which  they 
afford,  also  presents  great  inducements  to  this,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  amusements,  as  farthest  removed 
from  the  pernicious  habits  of  gaming,  which  many  other 
amnsenents  are  apt  to  produce  ;  and  as  being  at  once  the 
kind  of  exercise  most  conducive  to  health,  and  most  ca- 
pable of  being  conjoined  with  the  pleasures  or  the  iti^ 
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Bdinlmr^  pf ovement  to  be  derived  either  from  solitary  reflection 
or  from  social  iBtercourse, 

WcS?*^^*  As  an  inducement  to  the  same  exercise,  rather  than  on 
*  account  of  anj  medical  virtues  belonging  to  it,  n:iaj  be 

mentioned  the  mineral  spring  called  St  Bernard's  Well, 
ivhich  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  New  Town,  in 
the  deep  and  beautiful  glen  or  ravine  in  which  the.  Water 
of  Leith  runs.  This  spring  has  a  slight  resemblance  in 
flavour  to  the  washings  of  a  foul  gun-barrel,  and  appears  to 
contain  sulphurated  hydrogen,  which  evaporates  in  boil- 
ing,  so  as  to  leave  the  water  fit  for  every  ordinary  pur»- 
pose»  It  had  i^en  into  neglept  till  about  fifteen  years 
ago ;  when  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
Lord  Gardenstone,  who  imagined  he  had  derived  benefit 
^om  its  waters,  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  erecting 
over  it  a  very  massy  building  of  free  stone,  surmounted 
by  a  temple  in  the  ancient  taste,  in  whiph  is  placed  a  sta* 
tue  of  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health.  But  as  the  statue 
is  colossal,  and  is  too  ne^ly  appro^hed  by  the  foot-path 
which  passes  the  building^  it  has  a  clumsy  appearance. 
As  it  is  erected,  however,  in  a  romantic  situation,  beside  a 
small  river,  whose  precipitous  and  woody  banks  are  in 
some  places  finely  ornamented,  and  everywhere  beaotifiil, 
the  new  building  greatly  excited  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  spring ;  and  it  speedily  became 
a  place  of  such  general  resort,  that  every  morning,  during 
the  summer  season,  the  way  towards  it  was  seen  crowded 
with  persons  resorting  thither,  who  certainly  derived  be- 
nefit, if  not  from  the  water,  at  least  fsow^  the  fine  air 
which  they  breathed,  and  the  exercise  they  enjoyed.  This, 
}ike  other  fashions,  however,  soon  declined  \  and  its  de* 
cline  was  hastened  not  a  little  by  an  injudicious  attempt 
tp  render  thQ  use  of  this  mineral  spring  still  more  general 
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4ihan  h  actually  was.  A  pamphlet  was  published  by  a  M^^w^ 
physician,  in  which  the  waters  of  St  Bernard's  Well  were 
represented  as  a  specific  or  iiniv.ersal  remedy  for  almost 
all  the  maladies  incident  to  the  human  firame ;  and  ad  « 
anxioos  enumeration  was  given  of  the  moat  loathsome  dis^ 
cases  for  which  these  waters  had  proved  a  complete  rt^ 
medy«.  The  result  was,  that  the  well  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure deserted ;  because  nobody  wished  a  suspicion  to  be 
entertained^  that  they  were  afflicted  by  any  of  the  mise- 
rable distempers  for  which  it  was  represented  as  a  cure. 
The  mischievous  pamphlet,  however,  was  gradually  for- 
gotten  ;  and  St  Bernard's  Well  is  frequented,  in  the  sum* 
mer  months,  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  find  it  an  agreeable  termination  to  an  tixly 
walk. 

The  sands  to  the  eastward  of  Leith,  whi^  when  the 
tea  retires  are  of  considerable  extent,  afford  the  best  op- 
portunity to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  exercise  on   , 
horseback. 

.  In  the  New  Town  there  is  a  Teknis  Courr :  and  we 
are  under  the  necessi^.  of  mentioning,  that  in  the  Grass-  Cock-fight- 
market  there  is  a  cock-pit,  which  is  at  times  made  the  "^* 
joene  of  the  emel  and  contemptible  amusement  of  cock- 
fighting:,  and  of  the  jn^ctice  of  gambling  which  accompa- 
nies it.  Persons  engaged  in  business,  however,  or  of  so-» 
b^  manners,  and  m  respectable  character,  are  ashamed  to 
appear  in  it,  and  could  not  do  so  without  reproach.  It  b 
chiefly  supported  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  tur^  and  by  a 
part  of  the  strangers  -who  at  all  times  abound  in  £din«« 
burgh.  The  Tennis  Court,  above  mentioned,  has  of  late 
been  used  ibr  this  barbarous  entertainment. 
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BANKING  COMPANIES. 

•There  are  three  Banking  Goxnpatiies  in  Edinburgh  esta- 
blished by  statute,  or  by  royal  charters.  These  are,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  commanly  called  the  Old  Bank,  th« 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  British  Linen  Company. 

Bank  of         The  Bank  OF  SCOTLAND,  commonly  called  the  Old 
Scotland.     _.  ♦^      .  -»% 

Bank,  was  erected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  A.  D.  1695. 

By  the  statute  of  erection,  the  company  was  empowered 
to  nuse  a  joint  stock  of  L.  1,200,000  Scots,  or  L.  100,000 
Sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  public  bank .  The 
smallest  share  which  any  person  could  hold  in  the  bank 
was  declared  to  be  L.  1000  Scots ;  and  the  largest  sum  for 
which  any  one  was  allowed  to  subscribe  was  L. 20,000 
of  the  same  money.  L.  8000  are  declared  to  be  the  qua- 
lification necessary  to  entitle  any  one  to  be  elected  govern* 
or;  L.6000  deputy  governor;  and  L.  3000  for  each  di- 
rector. The  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  company 
was  vested  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty- 
four  directors  ;  and  in  choosing  these  managers,  each  pro- 
prietor was  declared  to  have  a  vote  for  every  L.lOOO  of 
stock  held  by  him. 

The  capital  or  stock  of  the  compuiy  being  found  not 
large  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  commercial 
country,,  they,  in  1774,  obtained  an  act,  enabling  them  to 
enlarge  their  stock.  By  this*  act  they  were  empowered 
to  double  their  original  stock,  or  to  raise  it  in  whole  to 
L.  2,400,000  Scots,  or  L.  200,000  Sterling.  Each  person 
already  holding  shares  was  allowed  to  fill  up  the  new  ca- 
pital to  be  subscribed  for,  in  so  far,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  he  already  held  shares  in  the  original  stock.  What 
remained  not  filled  up  was  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der amongst  the  proprietors  of  the  old  stock,  provided  no 
one  ^hpuld  possess  in  whole  above  L.40,000  Scots  of  stopk  ^ 
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and  If  any  still  remained  unsubscribed  for,  any  one  might  y^borgtw 
subscribe  ^at  inclined.     By  the  same  act,  top,  the  double 
of  the  former  sums  was  declared  to  be  requisite  as  qualifi- 
cations entitling  the  members  to  be  governors  or  directors 
of  the  company,  or  to  be  their  electors. 

The  office  of  this  company  has  hitherto  been  held  in  aOfBceofthc 
house  down  a  narrow  lane  at  the  south  side  of  that  part  of  scotbsd. 
the  High  Street  called  the  Lawn-market ;  but,  at  a  great 
cxpcncc,  they  have  erected  for  their  accommodation  a 
building  which  will  speedily  be  ready  to  be  occupied,  and 
which  is  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  High  Street,  in 
full  view  of  Prince's  Street.  This  is  at  once  a  magnifi- 
cent and  beautiful  fabric.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
building,  very  serious  difficulties  were  experienced,,  in 
coQsequence  of  the  same  circumstance  which  formerly  an- 
noyed the  architect  of  the  North  Bridge ;  but  which  had 
been  forgottfen  or  overlooked  till  the  recollection  of  it 
was  on  this  occasion  revived.  When  a  foundation  was 
sought  for  this  building,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  earth 
on  that  side  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  High  Street  stands^ 
was  not  natural,  but  had  been  brought  thither  when  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  was  originally  laid  out  for 
building.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  cutting  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  in  search  of  solid  ground  to  an  im- 
mense depth,  the  hill  above  gave  way,  and  overwhelmed 
the  foundation  that  had  been  cleared  out.  The  rubbish 
was  no  sooner  removed  than  the  side  of  the  hill  again 
gave  way  repeatedly ;  so  that  the  task  of  digging  the  foun-^ 
dation  was  several  times  renewed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
earth  above,  to  some  distance  towards  the  High  Street, 
began  to  open,  and  to  discover  marks  that  the  soil  was  all 
unsound,  and  had  been  undenxtined.  Some  very  lofty 
buildings,  deprived  of  the  support  which  they  had  recei- 
ved from  the  weight  of  earth  adjoining  to  their  founda- 
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fS<fa>^>««gh»  turns,  next  began  to  give  wzj.  The  inliabitants  removed^ 
and  the  houses  were  under  the  necessity  of  being  taken 
down.  The  great  wealth  of  this  companj,  howerer,  en- 
abled them  to  avoid  the  ridicule  which  would  have  attended 
a  desertion  of  their  enterprise.  A  sufficiently  firm  founda- 
tion of  natural  clay  having  been  at  last  obtained,  the  building 
was  rapidly  urged.  It  was  reared  in  the  most  solid  manner. 
Enormous  quantities  of  mortar  and  massy  stones  were  bu- 
lled for  ever,  and  a  fabric  carried  upwards,  capable  of  re- 
abting  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  mountain.  The  back 
of  the  building  is  towards  Prince's  Street;  and  here,  while 
erecting,  it  had  the  disadvantage,  from  its  vast  height,  of 
having  somiewhat  the  aq)ect  of  a  tower.  This  effect, 
however,  is  now  removed  by  restoring  the  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  up  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  by  a  wall 
of  considerable  height  in  the  nature  of  a  curtain,  which 
has  been  added  to  augment  its  apparent  breadth.  It 
forms,  upon  the  whole,  a  beautiful  and  most  superb  fa- 
bric. As  a  work  of  magnitude,  it  is  seen  to  most  advan- 
nage  from  the  mound  of  earth  which  connects  the  Old  and 
the  New  Town,  at  that  part  of  the  mound  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building.  Here  the 
eye  is  filled  by  the  full  view  of  two  sides  of  the  fabric^ 
and  by  a  display  of  its  great  height.  The  result  of  which 
is,  that  as  a  magnificent  and  stupendous  structure,  it  seems 
to  have  no  rival  in  this  country.  Its  southern  front,  of 
which  the  height  is  only  three  stories,  is  very  elegant.  If 
any  fault  exist,  it  consists  of  a  superfluity  of  ornament  un- 
suitable to  a  structure  of  such  magnitude.  The  omametits^ 
however,  are  chiefly  seen  on  that  side  where  the  greatness 
of  the  building  is  concealed ;  but  unfortunately  there  i^ 
placed  at  the  summit  of  the  whole  a  globe  or  cupola^ 
which  is  seen  from  Prince's  Street,  and  which,  from  its 
^Hifliitg  sixe  and  the  vast  height  at  which.it  is  placed,  has 
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very  much  the  dbnintttiTe  appearance  of  «  pin^cnshioiu  Bdjabnitf^ 

This  bankaig  companj  has  estaUished  branches  in 
every  considerable  town  in  Sootlatid,  excepting  Glasgow, 
Which,  in  consequence  of  an  amicable  adjustment  to  avoid 
rivalship,  is  left  to  the  Rojal  Bank.  Bj  agreement,  tbt 
latter  has  a  branch  at  Glasgow,  and  no  branch  in  any  other 
town  ia  Scotland. 

The  RoTAL  Bank  was  established  in  the  following  Roytl  Bank 
manner  :  By  iSk  articles  of  union,  Scotland  was  declared 
to  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  which  were  levied  by  way 
of  customs  or  excise  in  'Elngland.  As  these  duties  had,  in 
the  latter  of  these  nations,  been  appropriated  for  the  dis« 
charge  of  debts  contracted  by  England  before  the  union, 
it  was  found  reasonable  to  give  Scotland  an  equivalent 
for  this  additional  burthen.  The  sum,  given  by  way  of 
equivalent,  was  ordained  to  be  paid  for  certain  purposes, 
and  to  certain  persons  or  bodies  corporate,  mentioned  in 
the  articles  of  union  and  in  posterior  statutes.  The  pro-  . 
pnetors  of  these  sums,  to  the  extent  of  L.  248,550  Ster- 
ling, were  erected  into  a  body  corpcurate,  under  the  name 
of  the  Efuivaknt  Company  ,*  and  the  said  sum  of  L.248,550 
was  declared  to  be  the  joint  stock  of  the  company^  Upcm 
application  by  this  company,  they  obtained  a  royal  char*- 
ter,  empowering  such  of  them  as  inclined  to  subscribe 
their  shares  in  the  joint  stock  for  that  purpose,  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  banking.  By  this  charter  the  subscribers 
to^is  banking  business  were,  in  A.  D.  1727,  erected  into 
a  body  corporate,  to  be  called,  '^  The  Royal  Bank  ofScotm 
lamL^^  They  were  vested  with  the  requisite  powers,  and 
the  management  of  the  company's  afiairs  declared  to  be  in 
a  governor,  deputy  governor,  nine  ordinary  and  nine  ex- 
traordinary directors.  The  qualifications  of  these  manai* 
gen  were  declared  to  be,  that  of  the  governs  to  hold 
stock  to  the  extent  of  L«  2Q00  $  of  the  depo^  govemoi^ 
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f^^forgh.  of  L.  1500  ;  of  the  ordinary  directors,  of  L.  1000 ;  and  of 
die  extraordinary  directors,  of  L.500.  The  sum  origi- 
nally subscribed  was  L.  111,000  ;  but  by  a  charter  passed 
in  £avour  of  the  Royal  Bank,  A.  D.  1T38,  explaining 
the  privileges  formerly  bestowed  upon  them,  and  enabling 
them  to  increase  their  capital,  they  were  empowered  to 
raise  their  stock  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  in  whole,  when 
joined  to  their  original  fimds,  L.  150,000.  By  the  char- 
ter of  erection  of  this  company,  a  share  of  L.  300  entitles 
a  proprietor  to  one  vote,  one  of  L.eoo  to  two,  of  L.  1200 
to  three,  and  of  L.  2000  to  four  ;  and  no  proprietor  can 
hatre  more  than  four  votes.  In  consequence  of  the  jea- 
lous and  narrow  policy,  which  till  of  late  years  was  so 
conmion  ampng  commercial  Companies,  when  the  Royal 
Bank  was  first  erected,  that  company  purchased  up  all 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  of  which  they  could  lay 
hold,  and  made  such  a  run  upon  this  bank  as  reduced  it  to 
considerable  difficulties.  To  avoid  such  distresses  for  the 
future,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  on  the  9th  November  1730, 
began  to  issue  L.5  notes,  payable  on  demand,  or  L.5  : 2 :  6 
dx  mcmths  after  their  being  presented  for  payment,  in  the 
option  of  the  bank.  On  the  12th  of  December  1732, 
they  began  to  issue  notes  with  a  similar  clause.  The 
.  other  banking  companies  in  Scotland  found  it  convenient 
to  follow  the  example.  Bank-notes  were  universally  fra- 
med with  these  optional  clauses.  They  were  issued  for 
the  most  trifling  sums,  and  were  currently  accepted  in 
payment,  insomuch  that  notes  for  5  s.  Sterling  were  per- 
fectly common,  and  silver  was  in  a  manner  banished  out 
of  the  country.  To  remedy  those  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  banking  business,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  pass- 
ed, A.  D.  1765,  prohibiting  all  promissory  notes  payable 
to  the  bearer  under  L.  l  Sterling ;  and  prohibiting  and 
ikclaring  void  ail  the  optional  dauses. 

\ 
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The  British  Liken  CoMPANr,  widi  t  capitel  of  Edtabofs^ 
L.  100,000,  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1746,BritiahLH 
with  a  view  to  encouraee  the  manufacture  of  linen  innenConu 
Scotland.     By  the  constitution  of  this  company,  its  afiairs 
are  declared  to  be  under  Ae  management  of  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  five  directors.     It  is  declared  a  ne- 
cessary qualification  in  the  governor  to  be  possessed  of  a 
aliare  in  the  company's  stock  to  the  amount  of  L.  1000  ; 
of  the  deputy  governor,  L.  500  ;  and  of  each  director,  of 
L.  300.     A  share  of  L.  200  entitles  a  proprietor  to  vote  in 
the  choice  of  these  managers,  of  L.  500  to  two  votes,  and 
of  L.  1000  to  four  votes  ;  but  it  is  declared  that  no  pro* 
prietor  shall  possess  more  than  four  votes. 

This  company  carries  on  the  business  of  banking,  and 
issues  promissory  notes  like  the  two  former  companies  ; 
but  the  banking  business  is  carried  on  separately  from 
the  linen  trade.  The  linen  Hall  remains  in  the  Canon- 
gate  J  but  the  apartments  of  the  bank  are  removed  to  a 
lane  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  above  what  was 
called  the  Nether-bow  Port. 

When  the  great  political  and  imperial  establishment, 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  authorised,  first  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  thereafter  by  the  legislature,  in  1797,  to  re- 
fiise  payment  of  their  promissory  notes  in  specie,  the 
Edinburgh  public  banking  companies  ventured  to  do  the 
same  from  necessity.  No  bad  consequence  resulted  from 
the  measure  ;  and  nobody  attempted  by  legal  measures  to 
compel  payment  in  terms  of  their  obligations. 

Promissory  notes,  payable  on  demand,  have  also  been  Private 
long  issued  in  Edinburgh  by  a  private  banking  house,  *    ^^ 
that  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  Sir  James  Hunter,  and  Com- 
pany ;  and  their  notes  have  possessed  a  most  extensive 
ctrcolation.     When  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  oc- 
c^oned  by  the  French  revolution  in  1793,  the  conmioa 
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took  a  sudden  alarm,  or  rather  pfejudice,  against  pa* 
per  money,  and  made  a  run  upon  the  house ;  the  otfier 
banking  houses  agreed,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  to 
support  it  with  their  whole  credit.  A  proof  was  thus  af- 
forded of  the  enlightened  spirit  to  which  commercial  men 
^  bad  attained  ;  which  enabled  them  to  perceire,  that  their 
own  success  depends,  not,  as  they  formerly  supposed^ 
upon  the  ruin,  {but  upon  the  increasing  riches  of  each 
other ;  and  that  one  part  of  a  community  cannot  be  inju- 
red, without  the  misfortune  extending  itself  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  whole. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  privlite  banking  houses 
of  great  reputation  in  Edinburgh,  which  do  not  issue  pro- 
missory notes  for  small  sums  payable  on  demand,  but 
which  carry  on  the  otherbranches  of  the  banking  trade,  by 
transmitting  money,  discounting  bills,  and  accommodating 
individuals  with  cash  accounts.  This  last  is  a  practice  ot 
great  mercantile  utility,  and  is  in  some  measure  peculiar 
to  Scotland.  It  is  of  the  following  nature :  A  merchant, 
a  manufacturer,  or  other  person  engaged  in  business,  grants 
•  a  bond  to  a  banking  house,  with  two  or  more  sufficient 

sureties,  obliging  himself  to  repay  whatever  sum  he  shall 
at  any  time,  below  a  certain  amount,  borrow  from  that 
house.  In  consideration  of  this  obligation,  the  banking 
house  honours  the  draughts  of  the  merchant  occasionally 
'  to  the  extent  of  the  stipulated  credit  or  cash  account ;  and. 
for  these  sums  interest  is  paid  to  the  banking  house  at  the* 
rate  of  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant 
makes  payments  to  the  banker  when  it  suits  his  con- 
veniency,  even  of  such  small  sums  as  L.  20  or  L.'so ; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  balance  is  in  his  favour,  he  re- 
ceives no  higher  interest  than  4  per  cent.  He  does  his 
whole  business  at  that  banking  house  ^  and  if  they  i^- 
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sac  notes,  he  as^Ists^  bj  bis  transactions,  in  pnttbg  tiiem]B&to^ 
into  circulation.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is,  that  the 
banker  is  secure  of  ultimate  payment  bj  the  sureties  to 
the  original  bond  granted  bj  the  merchant ;  while  the 
merchant  is  enabled  to  laj  out  his  whole  capital  in  trade^ 
and,  in  case  anj  sudden  demands  come  upon  him,  to  relj 
upon  the  banker  for  accommodation  to  the  extent  of  his 
cash  account.  Thus  established  traders,  who  can  find  se- 
curitj,  can  at  all  times  depend  upon  a  reasonable  accom-  « 
modation  from  banking  houses.  They  are  not,  as  m 
manj  cities  on  the  continent,  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining sums  of  money  in  a  strong  box,  ready  to  encounter 
sudden  demands  upon  4them^  or  to  enable  them  to  make 
purchases  that  appear  uncommonly  advantageous :  Nei« 
arc  they  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  by  which  mer- 
chants, in  times  of  mercantile  distress,  are  apt  to  be  em- 
barrassed, in  consequence  of  the  timidity  of  bankers  who 
decline  to  discount  their  bills.  A  merchant  who  has  a 
cash  account  holds  a  bill  that  is  perpetually  good  in  the 
estimation  of  the  banker. 

These  cash  accounts,  which  are  granted  to  persons  of 
every  profession  who  have  frequent  money  transactions, 
are  extremely  favourable  to  the  credit  and  extension  of 
paper  currency.  By  means  of  his  cash  account,  every 
man  of  business  in  Scotland  is  indebted  to  some  of  the 
banking  houses.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  he 
cannot  hesitate  to  take  their  notes,  because  he  can  always 
pay  with  them  in  full  the  debt  that  he  himself  owes  at 
the  bank. — In  Edinburgh  the  employment  of  a  banker  is 
much  respected  ;  because  this  city,  being  little  subject  to 
the  Vicissitudes  of  commerce,  bankers  enjoy  a  certain  pro- 
fit, and  encounter  little  risk.  Excepting  in  one  or  two 
instances,  therefore,  the  bankruptcy  of  a  banker  has 
scarcely  occurred ;  and  they  arc  usually,,  or  rather  always,. 
very  prosperous  men» 
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S"t^  MUNICIPAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  EDINBURGH- 

Bt  its  municipal  constitution^  Edinburgh  is  divided  into 
several  districts.  Of  these,  the  ancient  Royal  Borough, 
or  Royalty  as  it  is  called,  is  the  head*  It  consists  of  the 
High  Street  to  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  of  the  Cowgate, 
and  Grass-market,  with  their  adjoining  lanes.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  this  ancient  district,  in  the  character  of  Barons, 
or  Lords  of  all  the  rest,  appoint  inferior  magistrates,  who 
govern  the  Canongate,  the  suburbs  of  Portsburgh  and  the 
Potter-row,  and  the  town  of  Leith,  under  the  appellation 
'  of  Baron  Bailies.  Edinburgh,  strictly  so  called,  that  is, 
the  ancient  Royal  Borough,  has  a  municipal  government, 
consisting  of  what  is  called  the  Town^  Council,  This  body 
consists  of  thirty-three  persons.  Of  these,  twenty-five 
constitute  the  ordinary  council,  which  alone  manages  many' 
of  the  city's  affairs.  The  remaining  eight  are  extraor- 
dinary mepibers. 
Town-  The  TowN-CouNClL  is  composed  of  two  bodies  of 

men,  merchants  and  tradesmen.  Originally  no  distinction 
appears  to  have  existed  in  royal  boroughs  between  these 
two  bodies.  The  boroughs  were  in  former  times  counte- 
nanced and  favoured  by  our  kings,  to  afford  a  kind  of  ba- 
lance against  the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobles.  The  ^ 
whole  burgesses  possessing  property  in  a  town  were  con- 
sidered as  the  king's  immediate  vassals.  His  protection 
was  necessary  to  them  against  the  power  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barons  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  their  num- 
bers, they  brought  an  important  accession  of  strength  to 
the  royal  cause  in  all  political  disputes.  Persons  living 
in  boroughs,  all  of  whom  were  probably  burgesses  in  early 
times,  appear  to  have  been  considered  in  the  general  cha-i 
racter  of  merchants,  or  persons  gaining  their  bread  by  the 
sale  of  commodities.      Nor  was  any  distinction  made 
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selves  procured  iht  commodities  which  th^j  sold,  whether 
bj  their  own  skill  andindsstrj  in  originallj  fiHumfacturuilf 
or  fashioning  them,  or  hy  impirtiag  them  from  distant 
eoci&lries  into  the  borough.  The  hoTougba  were  at  irst 
governed  bj  town-councils  elected  by  the  citixens  or  bur- 
gesses^ bm  factions  having  arisen  in  the  boroughs,  in 
consequence  of  this  practice^  a»  act  ctf  the  Scottish  Farlia^ 
ment^  under  James  the  Third,  ]4€i)»  cap.  30.  authorised^ 
under  some  restrictions,  the  eld  council  to  elect  the  new; 
This  statute  was  probably  Iktk  regarded  ;  and  almost 
every  Stottij(h  borough  has  a  constitution  peculiar  to  it-* 
self*  As  they  have  a  general  resemblance^  however,  an 
account  of  that  of  Edinburgh  will  afford  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  municipal  constitutlcms. 

In  many  respects  the  magistrates  of  botoughs  are  still  rpcorponk 
coB^dered  as  immediate  dependents  or  servants  of  the 
erown,  particul^ ly  in  the  forms  by  which  property  in  bo- 
roughs is  transferred.  A  burgess  selling  his  house  deli- 
vers it  to  the  magistrates,  as  the  king's  commissioners  or 
bailies,  and  they  deliver  the  possession  to  the  purchaser. 
It  was  probably  under  some  notion  of  this  sort  of  their 
immediately  representing  the  king,  that  the  town-councils 
of  Scottish  boroughs  assumed  the  privilege,  which  they 
still  exercise,  of  granting  charters,  styled  seals  of  cause^ 
So  particular  classes  of  tradesmen,  called  crafts^  or  com^ 
fa$n€»  of  arts^  constituting  theno  into  separate  incorpora- 
tions. These  incorporated  trades  gradually  grew  into 
importance  in  the  several  boroughs ;  and  at  last  a  distinc- 
tSio  came  to  be  made  between  them,  and  the  merchants, 
properly  so  called,  who  merely  buy  and  sell,  but  do  not 
exercise  any  branch  of  art  or  manufacture.  The  incor- 
porations created  by  the  town-councils  appear  at  last  to  have 
msisted  upon  being  allowed  to  sit,  by  their  representatives. 

Vol.  I.  G 
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Edinburgh,  in  the  body  which  bestowed  upon  them  a  political  exist-* 
ence.  The  municipal  constitution  of  Edinburgh,  which 
was  not  ultimately  fixed  without  many  struggles,  is  so 
contrived  as  to  preserve  a  sort  of  balance  between  the 
merchants  or  persons  who  sell  conmiodities,  and  the  incor- 
porated tradesmen. 

Merchant  .  The  merchants  of  Edinburgh  were  not  erected  into  a 
ompviy,  Y)ody  corporate,,  distinct  from  the  general  incorporaticm  of 
the  borough,  till  the  19th  October  1681 ;  when  they  re- 
ceived a  royal  charter,  under  the  name  of  the  Company 
OF  Merchants  in  the  City  of  Eihnburoh.  The 
charter  authorises  them  to  elect  a  president,,  who  is  called 
the  Master  of  the  Mfrcbant  Company^  t<^ether  with 
twelve  assistants,  a  treasures,  clerk,  and  officer.  The 
company  were  en^wered  to  purchase  lands,  to  make 
bye-laws,,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  apprentices  and  members, 
chiefly  for  the  support  of  their  poor.  This  incorporation 
has  no  right  to  elect  a  representative  to  sit  in  the  Town- 
Council  ^  but  the  principal  members^  of  that  body,  to  be- 
come qualified  for  their  offices,  must  be  merchants,,  and 
consequently  members  of  the  Merchant  Company. 

Fourteen         '^^  incorporated  trades  are  fourteen  in  number  ;.  and 

!"^J^"'  each  trade  elects,  under  certain  restrictions,  a  president, 
called  its  Deacon,  by  whom  it'  is  represented  in  the  Town- 
Council.  They  take  precedency  of  each  other  in  the  or- 
der iur  which  they  are  here  enumeraiied. — Ij/,  The  Royal 
GoLLrEGE  OF  SuRGEONs.  The  surgcous  and  barbers  were 
erected  into  a  corporation  by  a  charter,  or  seal  of  cause, 
from  the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh,  dated  1st  July 
1505.  King  James  the  Fifth,  on  I3th  October  1506,  ra-^ 
tified  the  charter,  or  seal  of  cause,  in  favour  of  the  sur- 
geons. Qjieen  Mary  exempted  them  from  serving  upoa 
juries,  and  from  mounting  guard  for  the  defence  of  the 
borottgl^*     On  25th  February  1557>  the   surgeons  and 
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^tbecaries  were  united  by  an  act  of  the  Town-Council  ^^*"^* 
ihto  one  communitj.  After  that  period  the  members  ap- 
pear to  have  abandoned  their  business  as  barbers  ;  though 
thej  still  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exercising 
it.  This  occasioned  an  act  of  council  of  the  26th  July 
1682,  recommending  to  this  Corporation  to  supply  the 
town  with  a  sufficient  number  of  persoAs  qualified  to  sba^e 
ind  cut  bcnr^  who  should  continue  dependent  upon  the 
burgeons.  But  in  the  year  1722,  the  surgeons  and  bar- 
bers were  separated  from  each  other  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cept that  the  barbers  are  still  obliged  to  enter  their  ap- 
prentices in  the  register  kept  by  the  surgeons. 

By  a  charter  of  his  present  Majesty,  dat^d  14th  March 
1778,  this  incorporation  was  erected  of  new,  under  the  name 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Sui-geons  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh* 
This  charter  establishes  a  scheme  of  provision  for  the  wi- 
dows and  children  of  the  members.  By  this  scheme,  be- 
sides certain  sums  belonging  to  the  Royal  College,  which 
are  allotted  to  it,  each  meniber  is  obliged  to  pay  L.  5 
a-year  towards  it  during  all  the  days  of  his  life.  If  he 
die  before  making  four  yearly  payments,  neither  his  nfri- 
dow  nor  children  receive  any  supply  from  the  fund  ;  but 
if  he  survive  that  period,  and  leave  a  widow,'  she  is  en- 
titled to  L.  25  yearly  during  her  widowhood  only.  If  he 
die  a  widower,  leaving  children,  thcfy  dre  entitled  in  \^hole 
to  1^.100.  The  meetings  of  this  company  are  held  in 
Acir  own  hall  in  the  High  School  yards.  By  one  of  their 
ancient  statutes  ratified  in  parliament,  and  which  is  un- 
derstood to  be  still  in  force,  no  person  is  allowed  to  practise 
pharmacy  or  surgery  in  certain  of  the  south-eastern  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  till  he  has  undergone  an  examination  and 
been  found  qualified  by  this  body. 

2^,  The  Goldsmiths  were  originally  incorporated  with 
flic  hammermen.    The  period  of  their  separation  is  uncer- 

G2 
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BdUiCffb.  tain ;  bqt  It  was  preyious  to  ^531,  as  in  that  jear  a  cBarter 
•  from  the  Town- Council  prescribed  to  them  minute  and  judi- 
ciou&regulaticms  concerning  the  receiving  of  8{^entices,  and 
working  in  gold  and  silver.  The  importance  of  this  incorpo- 
ration^  considn'ed  as  manufacturers^  has  lately  declined,  iu 
consequence  of  the  superior  advantages  possessed  hj  the 
SoigUsh  s^rtists  from  their  great  capital,  and  the  division  of 
labom?  which  is  established  in  their  manufactories^  Hence 
vast  quantities  of  articles  of  jeweller  j  goods  are  import* 
ed  from  England,  and  sold  in  the  shops  here>  to  supply 
the  demand  produced  in  this  city  by  the  great  resort  of 
wealthy  people  from  all  quarters.  Two  brothers^  Messrs 
Ctinningham],  at  the  head  of  the  Earthen  Mound,  are  un-» 
derstood  to  be  at  present  the  only  manufacturers  of  plated 
goods  in  Scotland. — 3^, The  Skinners  were  erected  into  a 
corporation  by  the  To wn-Council  of  Edinburgh  on  or  before 
the  year  1586.— And,  ^tb,,  The  FurriebtS  were  incorpO'^ 
rated  by  tiie  same  body ;  but  at  what  time  is  unknown.  ' 
5thyTht  Hamm£RM£N  were  erected  into  a  corpora- 
tion by  a  charter,,  or  seal  of  cause,  from  the  Town-. 
Council  of  Edinburgh,-  of  the  2d  May  1483.  This  com- 
munity at  that  tim^  comprehended  the  following  crafts : 
blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  saddlers,  cutlers,,  and  armour- 
ers. There  are  now  comprehendec^  in  it  the  blade- 
smiths,,  cutlers,  saddlers,,  locksmiths,  armourers,  pewterers,r 
sheersmiths,  watchmsUcers,  goldsmiths,^  bookmakers,^  pin- 
mtakers,.  beltmakers,.  founders,  braziers,  coppersmiths,  and^ 
white  iron  smiths.  This  corporation  meets  in  their  hall 
'  ill  the  Cowgate,  called  the  Magdiilen  ChapeL  This  cha- 
pel is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Cowgate  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street.  It  was  founded  by  Michael  Macquhan,. 
a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  who,  being  greatly  afflicted  by  dis- 
ease and  oppressed  by  age,  appropriated  the  sum  of  L.  100 
Scota towards  ejecting  a  charitable  faundationj^  to  which 
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^«ri(ms  persons  premised  contributitoS  which  thcjr  ae- EdiiAof^. 
ret  paid.  Janet  Ryiid,  relict  and  executrix  to  Mac- 
quhan,  was  indaced  to  accomplish  the  design  of  her  de» 
ceased  husband,  by  adding  L.  2000  Scc^  to  the  stun  whick 
he  had  granted.  With  this  money  she  erected,  on  the 
site  of  a  ruinous  hospital  called  Maiscn  Diett,  an  hospitd 
iand  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of  a  chaplain  and  se* 
ven  poor  naen  ;  and  endowed  it  with  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  138  merks  Scots,  arising  out  of  certain  lands  tmd  tenc- 
tnents.  She  dedicated  her  new  foundation  to  Mary  Mag* 
dalen ;  and  :by  her  deed  of  settlement,  dated  12th  Feb- 
ruary 154T»  she  granted  it  in  trust  to  the  incorporation  of 
hammermen  in  Edinburgh,  with  whom  it  still  remains* 
They  employ  the  chapel  as  their  place  of  meeting  ;  and 
the  small  fund  appropriated  to  it  they  devote  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  poor* 

6tb  and  7/i,  The  WaiGHTS  avd  Masons  form  a 
single  incorporation ;  but  they  have  a  double  represen- 
tation ia  the  Town-Coimcil.  One  deacon  is  annually 
chosen  to  represent  the  wrights,  and  another  to  repre- 
sent the  masons.  Th%y  were  incorporated  by  a  seal  of 
cause  from  the  To^ti- Council,  dated  15th  October  1475- 
The  privileges  granted  to  this  incorporation  have  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  roy^d  charter.  It  is  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  United  Incorporation  of 
Marys  Chapel.  It  consists  of  the  following  crafts  ; 
Wrights,  masons,  bowyers,  glaziers,  plumbers,  uphol- 
sterers, painters,  slaters,  sievewrights,  and  coopers.  This 
community  formerly  had  in  Niddry's  Wynd  a  hall, 
which,  having  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  an- 
ciently dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  was  called  Mary*^ 
Chapel^  and  gave  its  name  to  the  incorporation.  When 
Ihe  South  Bridge  was  built,  the  hall  was  necessarily  pult- 
fA  down.  A  new  one  was  erected  in  a  lane  to  the  west*- 
ward  of  the  Bridge,  to  which  the  name  of  Mary's  Chapd 
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^^i^^irgh*  i^as  been  transferred. — Stb,  The  Tailors  possess  several 
charters  from  the  Town- Council  ratified  by  the  Scottish 
lungs ;  but  the  time  of  their  first  incorporation  is  un- 
known.— 9tb,  The  Bakers  possess  a  charter  from  the 
Town- Council  in  1522,  which  mentions  their  having 
been  in  possession  of  previous  charters,  then  lost. — 10/^, 
The  Fleshers  are  a  verj  old  incorporation;  but  the 
time  of  their  institution  is  unknown.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  as  early  as  1 48 8  regulations  for  them  were  es- 
tablished by  the  magistrates.  At  that  time  they  appear  to 
have  been  dealers  in  fish  a$  well  as  flesh.  They  reject 
the  appellation  of  butchers^  which  they  account  harsh  and 

r  murderous.-— ll/i^;.  The  Cordiners  or  Shoemakers  are 

one  of  the  oldest  incorporations  in  Edinburgh.  Maitland 
places  their  institution  in  144D. — l2/i&.  The  Weavers  were 
incorporated  by  a  charter  from  the  Town-Coimil,  dated 
31st  January  1475.  The  petition  for  their  charter  states, 
that  they  had  framed  certain  articles  "  for  the  honour  and 
"  love  of  God,  of  his  mother  the  virgin  Mary,  and  of 
"  Saint  Sovrane ;"  and  prays  a  ratification  of  these  ar- 
ticles. Among  others  care  is  taken  to  enact,  "  that  the 
*'  priest  shall  get  his  meat."  It  appears  that,  in  the  time^ 
of  popery,  each  incorporation  had  an  altar  in  the  church 
of  St  Giles,  together  with  a  priest  or  chaplain  who  attends 
ed  it.  The  chaplain  got  his  victuals  by  going  about  from 
house  to  house  among  the  members  of  the  incorporaticm 
alternately. — 13tb,  The  Waukers  were  originally  cloth- 
iers. Their  employment  has  now  descended  down  to  the 
milling  and  scowering  of  cloth.  They  were  incorpora- 
ted by  the  Town-Council  on  the  20th  of  August  1500» 
The  Hatters  were  united  with  them  in  1672.—  l^A,  Th? 
•Bonnet-makers  were  incorporated  by  the  Town-Coun- 
cil in  1530.  By  the  fashion  of  wearing  hats,  their  busi- 
ness has  been  ruined.  The  Dyers  were  united  with  this 
incorporation  in  the  year  1640. — The  Cand|<£-iiak£R$ 
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were  inoarporated  by  act  of  council,  5th  September  1517  ^^Miobwr^ 
hat  tbejr  havs  no  representation  in  the  council* — It  will 
also  be  observed  that  sevaral  new  trades  remain  necessa- 
xilj  unrepresented  in  the  council,  as  booksellers,  printers^, 
engravers,  grocers,  vintners,  and  o^ers* 

The  Town-Council  is  elected  in  the  following  manner :  Election  of 
First  the  fourteen  incorporations  meet  bj  themselves  ;  and  CounciL 
each  incorporation  makes  out  a  list  (or  leet,  as  it  is  called) 
of  six  persona,  out  of  which  the  deacon  of  each  incorpo- 
ration must  be  chosen.  These  fourteen  lifts  or  ieets  are 
laid  before  the  ordinary  council  of  twentj-four,  who  strike 
•ff  three  names  from  the  six,  and  return  the  lists  so  abrid« 
ged  to  the  different  incorporations ;  and  this  is  termed 
shortening  of  the  letis^  Out  of  the  Ieets  thus  ^ortened 
the  incorporations  choose  their  respective  deacons,  who 
are  then  presented  to  the  ordinary  council  pf  twenty-four ; 
who  out  of  the  fourteen  deajcons  choose  six  of  them  to  be 
members  of  the  ordinary  council,  upon  which  the  six  coun- 
cil deacons  of  the  former  year  walk  off.  The  next  step  , 
in  the  election  is  the  choice  of  three  merchants  and  two 
trades  counsellors.  This  is  performed  by  the  ordinary 
council  of  twenty-four ;  but  the  merchants  and  trades  coun- 
sellors of  the  former  year  do  not,  upon  the  choice  of  their 
successors,  inMnediately  withdraw,  but  vote  along  with 
Acm  in  the  remaining  steps  of  the  election^  There  are 
then  thirty  members  who  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  the 
election^  which  is  to  make  up  leets^  out  of  which  the  lord 
provost,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  bailies,  must  be 
chosen.  For  this  purpose  a  list  is  made  up  of  three  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  must  be  elected  provost.  A  similar 
list  is  made  up  for  the  election  of  dean  of  guild ;  a  third, 
like  the  former,  for  the  election  of  the  treasurer  y  and  a 
li^  of  twelve,  out  o  which  the  four  bailies  must  be  cho- 
sen— all  of  which  persons,  in  the  Ieets  for  provost  and  ma^ 
gistrates,  mu3t  be  merchsu^fs.  >  T)ie  Ieets  hoping  mad^  up, 
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paii^«'|h.tteic  thiftfy  tftd  joined  to  tbem  the  eigbt  sxtnttonhmmrf 
oMMicU  fleaooEit,  making  in  all  thiitj^cigfat  persons^  ^ite^ 
c«eil»  the  dmoe  of  the  mogisdales  for  the  enauiag  year. 
As  ^kft  aew  part  of  the  council^  ordinary  and  cxtnyardif- 
narj,  is  now  filted  up  to  this  extooC, 

e  Gotmcil  dcacoatt 

S  Merchant  coonscHcM^ 

e  Trades  couaxliorS)  aiid 

8  Extraordinary  council  deacons- 

19  ia  all, 

femteen  niofe  latembers  remain  to  be  chosen  to  make  ap 
the  fuft  council  of  thirt3r-4:hree.  Of  these  die  following 
fleven  aM  chosen  on  tfie  first  Tuesday  after  Michaelmas 
(29th  September  J  :  The  lord  provost,  either  a.  new  per* 
son  elected  into  that  office,  or  the  present  one  continued  1 
four  bailies ;  four  old  bailies,  their  offices  borne  bj  the 
four  bailies  of  the  former  year  of  coarse ;  the  dean  of 
guild,  either  a  new  person  elected,  or  the  present  one  of 
course ;  Ae  treasurer,  either  a  new  person  elected,  or  the 
^esent  one  of  course.  Hence,  if  the  three  offices  of  lord 
provost,  dean  of  guiU,  and  treasurer,  should  all  happen  to 
be  supplied  with  new  persons,  instead  of  eleven  vacancies 
in  the  council  being  filled  up  on  the  day  already  mentioned 
Ifaere  would  be  fourteen,  whifch  wonkl  render  the  council 
complete;  for  the  persons  who  were  fom^crly  provost, 
dean  of  guiM,  and  treasurer,  would,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
become  old  provost,  old  dean  of  guild,  and  old  treasurer  ; 
.  but  if  no  new  persons  are  elected  to  be  provost,  &cc.  then 
there  arc  none  to  fill  up  the  places  of  old  provost,  &c.  of 
course;  which  therefore  is  done,  either  at  the  next  or  some 
subsequent  meeting,  by  the  ordinary  council  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four.  The  number  is  tims  various ;  be- 
cause'it  so  happens  that  a  new  provost,  dean  of  guild,  and 
treasurer,  do  not  come  into  cotmcil  in  the  same  year^  bat  a 
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lew  provost  aad  dean  of  gtnld  die  one  year»  afid  new  trea>  E^botgh* 
sorer  the  other,  altematelj* 

The  office  of  Lord  Ptovdst  of  Edinburgh  has  at  timet 
bcea  heki  hy  men  of  very  great  respectability,  whose  ac* 
tivitj  and  public  spirit  have  much  contributed  to  the  im* 
provement  of  the  city*  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  re* 
madced,  that  this  city,  from  the  account  now  given  of  its 
municipal  constitutioa,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  at 
all  times  under  the  management  of  its  most  distinguished 
inhabitants.  The  merchants  and  the  trades  hold  the  go* 
vemment  between  them,  and  are  in  some  measure  balanw 
oed  against  each  other*  As  Edinburgh  u  not  a  manufac- 
turing town,  but  is  supported  by  the  families  of  rank 
which  resort  to  it,  by  the  practitioners  of  the  law,  by  th^ 
ofEcers  of  the  national  government,  and  by  the  university 
establi^cd  in  it,  the  tradesmen  or  manufacturers  of  Edin- 
borgh  necessarily  hold  a  place  of  very  inferior  import* 
anoe  in  the  community.  With  regard  to  the  merchant^ 
ihey  arc  seldom  such  properly  so  called,  but  merely  shop- 
keepers, such  as  grocers,  bookseller*,  drapers,  &c. ;  and 
these  hold  the  higher  offices  of  the  magistracy.  The  per- 
sons properly  entitled  to  the  designation  of  merchants  be- 
longing to  Edinburgh  usually  have  their  residence  al 
Leith.  It  is  true,  the  Leith  merchants  are  members  of 
Ae  Merchant  CSompany,  and  eligible  to  the  magistracy  of 
Edinburgh  ;  but  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  distance 
of  their  dwellings  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  tbcy  have 
never  been  of  any  municipal  importance,  and  attain  to  no 
higher  offices  than  those  of  magistrates  or  bailies  of  Leith,  • 
acting  by  deputation  from  the  Town* Council  of  Edin- 
'  burgh* 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
£Bssi(ms,  especially  of  the  very  weakby  and  numerous  pro- 
iessioa  of  ihe  bw,  together  with  the  men  of  property  who 
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y»°^"^*  reside  in  Edinburgh,  without  devoting  Aemselves  to  any 
particular  profession,  are  all  excluded  from  the  rank  of 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ;  it  sometimes  happens  that 
these  magistrates  possess  less  weight  in  the  community 
than  their  situation  might  be  expected  to  command.  Their 
conduct  and  measures  are  frequently  exposed  to  unmerited 
obloquy  ;  and  they  find  a  difficulty  in  canying  into  effect 
the  most  necessary  measures.  Their  political  importance, 
as  electors  of  a  member  of  parliament,  is  even  perhaps 
hurtful  to  their  rcspect^iJity ;  because  it  operates  as  a 
temptation  to  statesmen,  or  to  men  of  rank,  to  interfere  in 
their  elections,  and  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  remove 
men  of  independent  fortimes  or  character  from  the  magis- 
tracy to  make  way  for  their  own  political  or  personal  ad- 
herents* 

The  Police  of  Edinburgh  has  hitherto  been  defective ; 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  has  in  ordinary  times  de- 
pended more  upon  the  good  morals  of  the  inhabitants  than 
upon  any  arrangement  adopted  for  their  protection.  Of 
old,  the  citizens  performed  a  species  of  personal  service 
for  defence  of  the  town,  called  watching  and  warding. 
By  this  the  trading  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  bovmd  to 
keep  watch  in  person  alternately  during  the  night,  to  pre- 
vent or  suppress  occasional  disturbances.  In  the  progress 
of  manners  this  personal  attendance  was  found  extremely 
inconvenient ;  and  the  citizens  were  convinced  that  their 
own  ease  would  be  promoted,  and  the  city  more  effec- 
tually protected,  by  a  commutation  of  their  services  in- 
to money,  to  be  paid  by  them  for  maintaining  a  regular 
guard.  * 

Conform  to  this  idea,  the  Town-Council,  in  A.  D. 
1648,  appointed  a  body  of  sixty  men  to  be  raised,  whereof 
the  captain  was  to  have  a  monthly  pay  of  L.  1 1  :  2:3 
'Sterling,  two  lieutenants  of  L.2  each,  two  Serjeants  of 


Guard. 
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L.  1,  5  s*  three  corporals  of  L.  1,  aod  the  private  men  of  E^Unbns^ 
15  s.  per  month.     No  regular  fund  being  provided  to  de« 
^j  the  expeace,  the  old  method  of  watching  and  ward^ 
tMg  vas  quicklj  resumed ;  and  those  on  whom  this  ser- 
vice was  incumbent  were  become  so  relaxed  in  their  dis- 
pipline,  that  the  privj  council  informed  the  magistrates,  if 
they  did  not  prpvide  a  sufficient  guard  for  preserving  or- 
der in  the  city,  the  king's  troops  would  be  quartered  in  it. 
Upon  this  forty  men  were  again  (l679)  raised  as  a  town- 
guard.     This  body  was,  in  the  year  1G82,  augmented  to 
108  men  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  York.     The 
appointment  of  the  officers  was  vested  in  the  king,  who 
was  also  declared  to  have  a  power  of  marching  this  corps 
wherever  he  thought  proper.     To  defray  the  expence  of 
this  company,  the  council  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  imposition  was  ratified  by  the  king.     Upon 
the  revolution,  the  Town- Council  represented  to  the  estates 
of  parliament,  that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  or  com- 
pelled, to  establish  a  town-guard,  and  complained  of  it  as  a 
grievance  which  they  wished  to  have  *removed.     Their 
request  was  granted ;  and  the  citizens  had  recourse  once 
more  to  watching  and  warding.     So  speedily,  however, 
did  they  repent  themselves  of  the  change,  that  the  very 
next  year  they  applied  for  the  authority  of  parliament  to 
raise,  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  a  corps  of  no  fewer  than 
126  men,  and  to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  discharging  the 
expences.  Since  that  period  the  number  of  this  corps,  which 
is  called  the  town-gvardy  has  been  very  fluctuating,  and 
of  late  amoimts  to  only  75  private  men.  From  the  great  ex- 
tension of  the  city  and  suburbs  within  these  last  forty  years, 
the  city-guard  has  become  completely  inadequate  to  the  care 
of  its  numerous  streets  and  lanes  during  the  night.     In  £- 
dinburgh  very  few  shop-keepers  of  any  consequence  inha- 
bit the  house  in  which  their  shops  are  situated.   Thus  pro- 
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E^bttr^  pcrty  of  Immense  value  is  left  under  no  otiher  protectuxi 
than  that  which  an  ordinary  locked  door  affords ;  and 
hence  it  has  occasionally  happened,  from  there  being  no 
watch  in  the  public  streets,  that  very  great  depredations 
have  been  committed,  by  shops  being  entered  into  with 
false  keys.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  most 
public  streets ;  because,  after  the  shops  are  shut,  Edin* 
"burgh  is  often  extremely  ill  lighted  during  the  nigtt — a 
circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  two  causes :  the  deficiency 
or  mismanagement  of  the  revenue  allotted  to  that  object ; 
and  the  exemption  from  city  taxation  which  in  Edin- 
burgh is  enjoyed  by  almost  the  whole  members  of  the 
profession  of  the  law — a  privilege  established  in  their  fa- 
vour in  former  times  when  lawyers  were  few,  and  when 
the  courts  of  justice,  being  ambulatory,  required  to  be 
tempted  by  such  an  inducement  to  fix  their  residence  per- 
manently in  one  city.  It  has  been  proposed  of  late,  and 
the  community  at  large  have  assented  to  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  that  a  general  system  of  police  should  be 
adopted  for  protecting,  lighting,  and  cleaning  the  streets. 
As  the  magistrates  of  the  ancient  royalty  are  aware,  that  a 
reluctance  might  exist  to  entrust  to  them  the  fimds  or  the 
power  requisite  to  carry  into  effect  such  an  institution,  it 
has  been  agreed,  that-  the  heads  of  some  other  public  bo- 
dies, together  with  a  representation  of  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants,  shall  undertake  this  trust. 
Pnyj^  The  Revenues  of  the  Incorporation  or  Town-CouncU 

jrcvcuuc  Qf  Edinburgh  form  a  very  intricate  subject,  upon  which 
much  has  been  said  and  even  written.  The  affairs  of  all 
public  bodies  sre  usually  conducted  in  a  profuse  and  ne- 
gligent manner  ;  and  as  the  magistrates  of  royal  boroughs 
ill  Scotland  are  not  accountable  in  any  legal  process  to 
their  fellow-citizens  for  the  management  of  the  revenues 
with  which  they  are  entrusted,  it  naturally  follows,  th^t 
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&e  revenues  lof  ihe  city  of  Edinburgh  should  m  gcne-Edinbw^ 
ral  have  undergone  the  fate  of  similar  public  establish- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  as  this  borough  has  frequentlj 
been  divid:d  by  faction,  the  conduct  of  its  magistrates  has 
often  been  scrutinized  with  an  unjust  asperity,  ivhich^ 
however^  has  in  general  produced  the  beneficial  effect  of 
preserving  it  more  tolerably  correct  than  is  said  to  have 
occurrei  in  more  obscure  boroughs* 

The  proper  revenue  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  consists 
partly  of  certain  duties  or  taxations ;  such  as  the  impost 
on  wines,  the  shore-dues  at  Leith,  the  duties  collected  at 
the  flesh,  poultry,  fish,  meal,  and  other  markets  ;  the  an- 
nuity, or  ministers  stipend ;  partly  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty, such  a&  Leith  and  Bruntsfield  Links,  Calton--hill,  and 
Meadowsy  with  some  houses  ^nd  shops  in  Edinburgh  and 
LeiA ;  partly  of  their  feu-duties,  as  these  of  the  mills  on 
the  Water  of  Leith,  cf  the  houses  in  the  New  Town^gcc. ; 
partly  of  what  is  paid  for  private  water  pipes.  ^  Besides^ 
these,  there  is  a  statutory  revenue  arising  from  a  tax  of 
two-pence  Scots  on  every  Scots  pint  of  ale  or  beer  brewed 
within  the  city  or  imported  into  it — The  debts  of  the  city 
are  very  great ;  and  disputes  have  of  late  occurred  between 
di^erent  parties  in  the  Towa-Council  about  their  amount, 
in  the  satne  way  as  in  Parliament  about  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt. 

The  city-treisurer  of  Edinburgh,  who  19,  in  virtue  of  Treasurer 
Iris  office,  a  niember  of  the  Town- Council,  is  no  morcbcrlaiiu 
Aan  town's  cash-keeper.  To  collect  tlie  revenues,  and 
keep  a  state  of  them,  is  the  duty  of  a  dilFerent  oflicer.  As 
the  branches^  of  the  city's  revenues  are  -various^,  and  many 
of  them  consist  of  very  numerous  but  triding  articles^ 
it  was  found  impossible  for  the  treasurer,  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
t^awn's  affairs.     Besides,  had  he  understood  them  fully. 
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jMipborgk  still  their  multiplicity  required  a  labour  arid  attention  rrii 
compatible  with  the  managen^pnt  of  a  separate  business. 
For  these  reasons  the  Town-Council,  in  A.  D.  1766,  ap- 
pointed an  officer  with  an  adequate  salary.  Whose  sole  bu- 
siness it  should  be  to  collect  and  ke^p  an  stccurdte  state  of 
the  city's  revenues.  This  officer  is  called  the  Citt  Cham- 
berlain. 
Anthority  The  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  still  possess  very  ampte 
^j^tg^^"^  powers  in  the  administration  of  justice.  By  some  of  their 
old  charters,  particularly  by  one  from  James  the  Third, 
whom  they  rescued  from  imprisonment  in  the  Castle,  th6 
most  cxt^sive  authority,  legislative,  judicative;  and  exe- 
cutive, is  bestowed  upon  them;  and  in  conseqtience  of 
grants  from  successive  sovereigns,  which  in  barbarous 
times  they  contrived  to  interpret  very  extensively^-  they 
issued  edicts,  tried  offences  committed  against  these  edict^- 
and^  as  executive  officers,  they  saw  their  own  sentenced 
put  into  execution.  They  granted  monopolies  of  all  sorts  ; 
such  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  keeping  stage^coache^ 
to  run  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  of  japanning,  of 
jirinting  burial  letters,  of  printing  newspapers  on  certain 
days  of  the  week,  and  many  others.  By  an  edict  in 
March  1695,  they  prohibited  women  from  selling  ale  or 
bther  liquors,  and  ordained  that  no  vintner  should  em- 
ploy a  female  servant.  They  repeatedly  prohibited  woi 
Hien  from  wearing  plaids  imder  heavy  pendties,  and  from 
tucking  up  any  part  of  their  cloaths  over  their  heads. 
They  ordained  (l9th  July  1593),  that  young  women,, 
who,  as  daughters  of  burgesses,  were  entitled  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  if  they  did  not  enjoy  an  unspotted  fame 
at  the  time  of  th^ir  riiarriage,  should  forfeit  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  both  for  themselves  and  their  husbands  ;  and 
by  another  edict  they  declared,  that  such  young  men  as, 
having  finished  their  apprenticeship,  should  marry  the 
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daoghter  of  a  freeman,  should  be  admitted  members  of  the  Ecnnborgj* 
guild  ;  but  if  .they  married  the  daughter  of  any  other  per- 
son, or  did  not  marry  at  all,  they  should  not  be  received 
into  that  fraternity  till  they  had  undergone  an  additional 
servitude  of  eight  years.  Dftring  the  first  rage  of  the  re- 
formation from  popery,  also,  they  made  various  violent 
and  even  sanguinary  statutes  against  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  faith. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  styled  Right  HoHottr-  Rank,  &c. 
My  and  is  high  sheriff,  coroner,  and  admiral,  within  the  pj©^^ 
city  and  liberties,  and  the  town, .  harbour,  and  road  of 
Leith.  He  has  a  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  life  and  death. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  is  president 
of  the  convention  of  royal  boroughs,  colonel  of  the  trained 
bands,  commander  of  the  city-guard  and  of  Edinburgh 
jail.  Within  the  city  he  has  the  precedency  qf  all  the 
nobility  and  great  officers  of  state  upon  all  occasions,  walk- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  or  of  his  Majesty's 
commissioner,  and  has  the  privilege  of  having  a  sword 
and  mace  borne  before  him.  The  magistrates  are  justices 
of  the  peace  and  sheriffs  depute  ;  and  the  Town- Council 
ire  patrons  of  the  university,  and  electors  of  the  city's  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament.  They  have  the  right  of  pre- 
senting to  all  offices  of  trust,  honour,  or  emolument,  de- 
pending upon  the  city. 

The  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  have  one  -or  other  of 
theud  an  extensive  civil,  and  g  still  more  ample  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  courts  held  by  them  are,  the  criminal 
court,  the  bailie  court,  the  ten  merk  court,  and  the  dean 
of  guild  court. 

The  powers  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Criminal 
the  Bailies,  who  are  considered  as  his  deputies  as  judges^""   *'  **"* 
of  crimes,  are  extremely  extensive,  though  of  late  they 
ha^  been  less  frequently  exerted.     Instances  exist  on  re- 
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Bdinbui:gh.coi-d  of  trials  before  them  for  itmrdcr,  aid  all  infenoi' 
crimes,  such  as  house-breaking^  theft,  forgery,  using  of 
false  keys,  Ufting  dead  bodies  from  the  grare,  celebrating 
irregolar  n^arriages,  publishing  defa^inatory  libeh,  &c. 
Bailie  What  is  called  the  Bailie  CdCRT  is  held  by  on€ 
"^  of  the  four  bailiefe,  who  sit  for  three  months  alternately. 
In  this  court  actions  for  debt  are  competent  to  any  amount 
against  a  party  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh.  This 
court  tries  frauds  against  the  city's  revenue,  and  has  a  power' 
of  valuing  and  selling  ruinous  houses  within  the  borough^ 
that  tbuy  ntiay  be  Rebuilt  in  case  the  proprietors  shall  re^ 
fuse  to'rebulld  them« 
Ten  Mcrk  What  is  called  the  Ten  Merk  CotfRT  is  held  by  one 
Court.  ^£  ^^  baiKes.  Its  name  expresses  the  extent  of  its  jurist 
diction;  the  sum  of  lis.  l^d.  being  the  Highest  amou&l 
for  which  any  action  can  be  brought  before  it,  excepting 
actions  for  servants  wages.  This  court  meets  weekly*  A 
party  condemned  to  make  payment  nuist  do  so  Immc 
diately,  or  go  to  prison. 
Dean  of  The  Deait  OF  GuiLD  CouRT  regulates  buildings  wJtt- 
Coul  "*  borough,  and  is  very  necessary  in  Edinburgh  j  whei« 
the  height  of  the  houses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the^ 
are  crowded  together,'  occasions  many  disputes.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  as  he  is  called,  is  t« 
take  care  that  the  buildings  within  the  city  be  erected  ac- 
cording to  law ;  that  encroachments  be  not  made  upon 
the  public  streets ;  also,  to  judge  between  adjoining  pro* 
prietor^  concerning  the  limits  of  their  respective  proper- 
ties ;  to  consider  the  state  of  buildings,  whether  they  be 
in  such  condition  as  to  threaten  damage  to  those  dwelling 
in  them,  or  to  the  neighbourhood ;  and  to  grant  warrant 
for  repairing,  pulling  down,  or  rebuilding  them^  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  dean  of  guild  has  a  council  of  five  appointed  t» 
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ihisiy  tHioBe  0|»iiIon$  lie  consults  ;  but  if  it  be  a  shatter  pfMniMMiii^ 
Hmch  importance^  as  the  ordering  a  house  to  be  pulled 
down  as  ruinous^  he  does  not  proceed  but  upon  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  of  fifteen  men,  half « merchants  half  tradesmen^ 
who  are  specially  eall^  for  the  porpo$e« 

As  the  bailies  and  dean  of  guild  of  Edinburgh,  who  act  town's  u^ 
ts  judges  in  those  courts,  cannot  be  Supposed  qualified, '^^'^ 
firom  their  eflucadon  or  habits^  to  .decide  upon  the  elsdx>^ 
fate  written  pleadings  which  are  frequently  laid  before 
them  in  questioas  of  importance,  the  Town-Onincil  al- 
\/Bfws  a  salary  to  four  ordinary  assessors^  who  are  mem-t 
bars  of  the  faculty  of  sUlvocates ;  and  these  gentlemen  de^ 
lermine  all  such  causes*  The  magistrate  <»ily  annexes  his 
sobicriptioo,  to  give  authority  to  the  decision.  His  Mmm 
Jess's  advocate  and  solicitor  are  at  times  consulted  as  ez^ 
trtordinanr  assessors! 

As  the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh  are  superiors  of  Biron  htl* 
the  Canoligate,  Fortsburgh^  and  Leith,  ^bey  Appoint  cer-  ^ 
tain  of  their  own  number  bailies  of  these  boroughs  f^ha^ 
rmy^  They  are  called  the  Baron  BaUie  of  tbt  Caiukn^ 
gtttip  P^rtsiurgbf  i^c.  The  one  appointed  for  Leith  is 
called  the  Admral  ofZeiib  /  because  within  that  district 
he  has  a  jurisdiction  in  maritime  affUirs*  The  baron  bai« 
lies  a^Kunt  one  or  two  kiabitants  of  the  respective  bttronia 
their  substitutes.  These  are  called  resident  bailies.  Th^y 
hold  courts  in  absence  of  the  baron  bailies  for  discussing 
cxTil  causes  of  small  moment,  and  deciding  in  petty  of* 
fences. 

Edinburgh  has  a  Prison  adjacent  to  the  churdi  of  St^^''^^ 
Giles,  which  was  built  by  the  citizens  in  1561,  and  di;sti'> 
ned  for  the  acc<»ninodation  of  the  parliament  and  courts 
of  justice,  and  for  the  confinement  of  debtors  and  of  critni« 
aals.  By  the  change  of  manners,  it  has  long  been  unfit 
even  for  the  last  of  thtfse  jpurposes.  Sinca.1640  this.  buil4' 
VoL.L  P 
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B«IMvs*n«  tog  hilt  beui  used  soklj  for  a  jail.  The  apaftmeuts  in  il 
are  namow  and  miserable  ;  bat. of  late.years  the  magifri 
trates  have  pat  them  within  into  a  state  of  cleanness^ 
which  in  former  times  was  nnknown.  Wkhent,  it  is 
<»ie  of  the  greatest  defonnitiea  of  the  citj..  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  Hig^  Street^  and  exhiUts.an  ob- 
ject which,  both  from  its  destinatioii  and  ks  architec* 
ture,  is  eqoallj  displeasing*  An  intention  has  long  ex« 
isled  to  erect  a  new  priscm  upon  a  belter  plan,  adjoining 
to  the  courts  of  justice ;  but  the  want  of  acionej,  which  in 
^m  world  obstructs  manj  good  and  many  evil  designs^ 
has  hitherto  impeded  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Canongate  is  a  court^x>om  for  At 
BMgistrates  of  that  district  and  a  Prison.  These  were 
tttilt  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixths  This  prison  is  well 
aired,  and  has  some  decent  apartments.  Debtoss  of  te 
better  sort  are  usuallj  taken  to  it. 

BridewcU..  On  the  Cabon-hill,.to  be  seen  from  the  North  BsKlgc^ 
is  a  correctien^iottse  or  Brid£well,  built  witiun  thest^ 
£rw  years.  It  is  a  strong  stone  fabric.  The  principal 
part  of  the  building  is  in  the  foim  of  the  letter  D^  with  % 
•  Itouse  f((Mr  the  governor  at  some  distance  opposite  to  the 
A(»them  or  rectilineal  part  of  it.  The  whole  is  sonound-^ 
'  td  by  lofty  walk,  betwixt  whidi  and  the  haute  is  an  mcea 
Wd  out  as  a  garden^ 

This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  compkte  buik^gs  of 
the  kind  in:  Britain.  It  consists  of  five  stories ;  th«  upper«» 
most  of  which  is  used  as  an  ho9pitaI  for  sick  prisoners  and 
iar  store.rooms>  Sec.  The  o&er  four  storks  are  laid  out 
in  the  following  manner :  A  passage  goes  riong  the  middle 
ef  the  senxicircuIaEr  part  of  the  building  witii  apartfiicnta 
on  each  hand.  He  apartments  on  the  outwai^  side  of 
the  curvature  are  smaller  than  those  on  the  inner  «do« 
They  ase  double  lb%  number^  and  are  nsed  as  separata 
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partments  on  the  ifmer  side  of  the  semicirck,  ^  which 
there  sre  thkteen  in  ettch  ^Mtyf  ate  allotted  for  laboUF^ 
They  have  a  grate  in  front,  and  k>ok  into  the  irniei' 
court.  Opposite  to  them,  in  the  flat  dde  of  die  hviM^ 
ing,  if  a  dark  apartment  with  nartow  windows,  freitt 
whichi  wi^otit  being  seen,  the  governor  ean  see  how  the 
prisooei^  in  the  aparbnents  for  work  are  emplojed*  The 
eoim^  or  ^paee  in  the  middle  between  the  flat  and  semi* 
tircalar  part  of  the  buildings  is  toofed  in  at  the  top  i  and 
a  gx^at  pitrt  of  it  is  coverod  with  glassy  so  as  to  light  th<^ 
wbdle.  On  the  floor  of  the  area  is  a  stove,  which  dfaring 
winter  heats  the  whole  tpartments  allotted  to  labour# 
There  is  also  a  pulpit,  from  which  a  chapktn  preaches  on 
Sundays ;  and  the  prisoners  come  into  the  front  apart^ 
tbents  to  attend  the  service. 

The  bed-chambers,  looking  outwards  to  the  country^; 
are  lighted  bj  a  long  narrow  window  in  each.  The  win- 
dow is  glazed.  The  frame  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed  is 
of  iron.  It  turns  on  pivert^  fixed  at  the  top  and  bottom^ 
to  as  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  Each  bed-cham- 
ber, which  is  about  eight  feet  long  by  seven  broad,  is  &r- 
liished  with  a  bed  and  a  bible*  The  fraite  of  the  bed  i^l 
of  irdn,  add  ihe  bed  (Consists  of  a  straw  mattress  of  the  best 
qnalfty^  The  whole  floors  and  partitions  of  the  buiklifig 
ate  of  ^tone.  No  wood  i^  used  excepting  for  tiie  door^ 
of  the  ilpartments.  There  are  cells,  however,  for  s6li^ 
iSaty  confinement  for  male  criminals,  in  which  the  framed 
•f  the  beds  are  6t  wood,  lest,  by  breaking  them,  tools  off 
Weapons  of  a  dangerous  nature  should  be  obtained.  Largtf 
mtetnay  sapjriied  with  water  from  the  eity*s  reservoir,  are 
f laeed  at  the  top  of  the  house,  from  wtiich  the  water  i# 
distributed  to  the  diflferent  stories,  and  to  a  kitchen,  washii^ 
Ipg  tmiae^  and  baths,  on  the  grotuul  floor. 

Ha 
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MSxAwf^  The  institutiofi  is  managed  with  great  pare*  Besidef. 
being  superintended  hj  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh^  thee 
sheriff  of  the  coiin^  once  each  month  visits  every  coraer 
of  k»  It  is  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  deannessr 
The  prisoners,  when  first  received,  are  clothed  in  a  uni*^ 
form  belonging  to  the  place  ;  and  their  own  dothes,  after 
being  cleaned,  are  preserved  for  them  till  their  dismission^ 
Thej  remain  daring  the  day  in  the  apartments  allotted  to 
labour,  £Fom  which  they  are  always  dismissed  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  dark  to  their  bed-diambers.  The  women. 
wpbip  and  the  men  i»ck  oakum*  Their  food  consists  of 
oa^neal  porridge  with  small  beer  for  breakfiist  and  lup-^ 
per  'f  and  for  dinner,  of  broth  made  of  fat  and  v^taUes^ 
resembling  what  in  Scothnd  is  called  shiarer^s  iai/(Tezf^ 
er's  broth.)  Those  that  exert  any  tolerable  industry  arc 
allowed  bread  to  their  broth,  and  also  a  larger  portion  of 
porridge*  Only  one  death  has  occurred  in  the  house  du- 
ring the  last  four  years  ;  and  in  that  case  the-  individual; 
who  died  had  come  into  Biidewdl  under  a  COTBplication 
of  diseases*  In  truth,  the  food*  clothing,  good  air,  aod 
coo^ortabte  lodging,  whidi  are  enjoyed  in  this  place,  ara 
br  superior  ta  what  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants 
can  expect  to  obtain  on  their  retam  to  the  world  at  large* 
To  reside  here,  therefore,  is  a  punishment  from  moral  and 
not  from  physical  causes ;  that  is  to  say,  because  it  is 
attended  with  ^le  loss  of  freedom  and  of  society,  and  be* 
cause  it  is  a  place  of  infamy* 
Royal  Es*  For  public  business  the  city  of  £(Knbavgh  is  famished 
*^"^  with  an  ExcttAKOE,  on  the  noxth  side  of  the  High  Street, 
adjoining  to  the  spot  where  the  cross  formerly  stood*  It 
was  begun  to  be  built  in  1754,  and  finished  in  1761,  at  an 
ezpence  of  L.  31,500,  including  the  price  of  some  ruinous 
bouses,  which  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  it* 
The  EzcHANOS  is  an  elegant  building  of  a  s^i^^re  6^, 
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gtire,  vrith  a  court  in  the  centre.  The  principal  part  ofE^pburgh, 
the  building  forms  the  north  side  of  the  square,  and  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west  ill  feet  over  wall,  by  51  feet 
broad.  Pillars  and  arches,  supporting  a  platform,  run 
along  the  south  front,  which  faces  the  square,  and  forms  a 
piazza.  In  the  ^centre,  four  Corinthian  pillars,  whose 
bases  rest  upon  the  fdatform,  support  a  pediment,  on 
which  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  are  engraved. 
This  building  is  to  the  south,  or  main  front,  60  feet ;  but^ 
by  reason  of  the  extreme  inequality  of  the  surface,  is  to  the 
northern  100  feet  high.  The  extreme  dimensictas  of  the 
whole  building  amount  to  182  feet  south  and  north,  by 
111  feet  east  and  west  upon  the  north  front,  but  upon  the 
south  front  147  feet.  This  fine  building  has  never  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Instead  of 
assembling  here  for  business^  the  merchants  and  others 
still  continue  to  meet  upon  the  open  street,  where  the  cross 
formeiiy  was,  and  where  they  reinain  exposed  to  all  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  as  their  ancestors  did  before  the 
means  of  obtaimng  better  accommodation  were  prepared. 
In  the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  High  Street,  the 
front  of  it  is  seen  on  tiie  lt£t»  The  station  of  the  spectator 
is  nearly  in  front  of  it. 

Adjoining  to  the  North  Bridge,  on  the  steep  declivity  Mariieu. 
of  the  hill,  are  the  Markets  of  the  city  for  the  sde  of 
Imtcher's  meat  and  fish.  They  ascend  by  flights  of  steps 
one  above  another^  The  fish  market  is  lowest ;  and  far- 
mer up  the  hill,  out  communicating  with  it  by  an  open 
stair,  is  one  division  of  a  butcher^s  market,  which  com- 
municates in  like  manner  with  another  division  higher  up ; 
and  that  with  a  still  higher  area,  in  which  veal  and  poul- 
try are  sold.  Above  this  last  is  the  market  for  vege- 
tables. The  whole  is  thus  laid  out  in  a  manner  and  situ- 
mtion  as -convenient  as  the  territory  on  which  the  city  of 
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y«^gyiifc^  Edinburgh  stands  will  pennit*    The  mait:«t|  ate  kc^  im 
good  order. 

For  butcher's  meat  there  are  diree  market-dajra  etch 
week,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  and  on  thai^ 
days  the  greatest  proportion  of  btni&ets  it  dooe.  Tbe  in- 
stitution of  market-days  is  of  great  importance  in  a  bo^ 
rough.  On  ordinary  days,  the  membqrs  of  the  diflSsreni 
incorporations  possess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supply^ 
ing  the  market  with  all  sorts  of  conu^odities ;  and  were 
this  privilege  strictly  adhered  to,  the  natural  effiects  of 
monopoly  would  convert  every  borough  into  a  desart* 
On  market-days  strangers  are  allowed  to  expose  their  com* 
modities  to  sale,  and  thus  to  entcir  into  competition  with 
the  privileged  burgesses ;  a  circumstance  which  obliges 
the  latter  to  deal  reasonably  wifh  their  feUow-citi^ena^ 
And  as  the  magistrates  derive  a  revenue  from  strangers 
bringing  goods  to  market,  they  are  led  to  protect  and  en- 
courage the  institution :  accordingly  there  are  market- 
days  established  in  Edinburgh  for  all  sorts  of  commodi- 
ties ;  Tuesday  for  oat-meal,  in  a  market-place  in  the  Cow- 
gate  ;  the  same  day  for  woollen  yam  in  the  part  of  the 
High  Street  called  the  Lav^n-market ;  Wednesday  is  9^^ 
pointed  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  also  for  grain,  shoes,  See, 
in  the  Grassr>market,  and  wooden  utensil;  on  the  High 
Street  below  the  Troi^  Church,  gcc. 

POUTICAL  INSTITUXJONS. 

With  regard  to  its  Political  Establishments,  it  may  b« 

remarked,  that  Edinburgh  to  this  day  exhibits  the  wfa<d^ 

institutions  and  arrangements  peculiar  to  the  capital  of  im 

independent  kingdom ;  the  person  of  the  sovereign  and  of 

H^'r^i^*^  a  legislature  being  all  that  is  wanting.     In  particular,  the 

house.        royal  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  a  resident  of  our  yncieo.^ 
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ktt|;V  »<^  fwnuns  a  mcmumtiit  of  ijhe  good  taste  aad  gfBdinbmigK 
the  magnifiteace  of  our  forefathers. 

JThis  biialditig  has  undergone  various  changes.  The 
ftocth^west  towers  were  built  for  a  rojal  residence  by 
James  the  Fifth.  It  was  afterwards  burnt  bj  the  Enghsh 
la  the  minority  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  was  speedily 
T^Mired,  and  was  rendered  a  more  extensive  building  thao 
the  present.  It  consisted  of  five  courts ;  great  part  of 
Ibeae,  however,  were  burnt  by  Cronvwell's  soldiery  It 
was  indered  to  be  repaired  at  the  restorattcm ;  accordingly 
the  principal  part  of  the  present  fabric  was  designed  by 
Sir  William  Bruce,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  work  was  executed  by 
Kobort  Mjlne,  who  was  interred  and  has  a  monument  in 
the  park  adjoining  to  it,  or  rather  in  the  burying  ground 
of  the  ancient  monastery. 

The  Palace  is  a  magnificent  stone  finbric,  consisting  of  ZDcacripiim 
square,  on  all  sides  decorated  with  piazzas,  and  a  spacious  Ji^^*" 
walk.  We  have  given  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
square.  The  western  part  or  front  consists  of  two  lofty 
double  towers,  joined  by  a  beautiful  low  building  or  gal* 
kry,  adorned  with  a  double  ballustrade  above,  in  the  middle 
whereof  is  a  magnificent  p<Mrtico  decorated  with  high  stone 
fKJnmns,  which  support  a  cupola  in  form  of  an  imperial 
crown,  underneath  which  is  a  clock.  Above  the  porch 
or  principal  entry  are  the  royal  Scots  arms,  as  borne  be- 
fore the  union.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  square  are 
lofty  and  aoble,  of  three  stories  in  height.  The  great 
stair-case  is  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  gallery  on  the  north  side  is  160  &et  long ;  but  the 
breadth  is  only  27t>  and  the  height  i8.  This  apartment 
if  hoi^  with  pictures  of  a  race  of  an  hundred  and  elieveQ 
jJKwarchs  through  an.  imaginary  series  of  two  thousand 
fcara.    They  are  of  no  value^  and  many  of  them  are 
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s^mlnuiB^  modi  defined*    Thit  is  said  to  haive  been  tmiag  ia  Go* 

V  I  ^ 

neral  Hawlej's  having  thought  fh,  after  the  defeat  of  tht 
royal  armj  which  he  coounaoded  at  Falkirk,  to  quar- 
ter his  beatea  troops  in  the  gallerj  of  this  pakee;  aftd 
diej  who  had  fled  before  undisciplined  and  ill-armed 
highlanders  here  manifested  their  loyalty  by  de&dng  and 
catting  in  pieces  what  .was  supposed  to  be  the  representa* 
tions  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  The  same  well-4iscipli«- 
ned  troops,  about  a  fcnrtnight  thereafter,  burnt  down  Uie 
royal  palace  of  Linlithgow,  after  enjoying  in  it  a  night's 
lodging.  Here  also  is  the  room  in  which  the  elections  of 
the  Scottish  peerage  are  at  present  held.  It  was  anciently 
the  royal  dining  room  ;  adjoining  to  It  is  a  drawing  room 
and  state  bed-chamber.  The  rooms  are  wainscottad  widi 
oak ;  and  the  festoons  of  flowers  and  foliage  over  the 
doors  and  mantle-pieces  are  well  executed.  Near  to  the 
long  gallery,  in  what  are  called  Lord  Dimmare^s  Mgings^ 
is  a  celebrated  painting  of  Charles  the  First,  and  his  queea 
in  a  sort  of  Vandyke  riding  habit ;  a  horse  fbr  hia  Ma* 
jesty  and  a  palfry  for  the-Queen  are  also  introduced  ;  d^ 
whole  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  Here  are  also  full 
length  pictures  of  their  present  Majesties  by  Ramsay. 

This  magnificent  palace,  after  having  long  been  applied 
to  no  useful  purpose,  and  threatenbg  to  fall  into  decay 
from  being  no  longer  possessed  and  kept  in  repair,  was 
recently  rendered  interesting  and  conspicuous  by  beco- 
ming the  retreat  of  a  part  of  the  first  royal  family  in  Eo. 
rope,  whom  the  terrible  career  of  the  French  revolutioa 
had  compelled  to  retire  to  this  sanctuary  fbr  insolvent  debt- 
ors. The  east  part,  together  with  the  south  wing,  eon- 
tains  the  suit  of  chambers  which  the  Count  d'Artcu* 
(Monsieur)^  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  who  attended 
him,  inhabited.  These  have  been  fitted  up  with  Consi- 
derable eleganqe.     Excepting  thtse^  the  only  apartmeplf 
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wfakh  are  irorth  viewing  are  those  belonging  to  tbt  Didce^^fc«^ 
«f  Hamilton^  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace.  Stran« 
gers  are  usaallj  led  into  Qneen  Mary's  apartments,  in 
die  second  floor  of  which  her  own  bed  still  remains.  It 
is  of  crimson  damask,  bordered  with  green  silk  tassels 
and  fringes,  and  is  now  almost  in  tatters.  The  cornice  of 
the  bed  is  of  open  fignred-work,  but  of  a  light  ezecation; 
Close  to  die  floor  of  this  room,  a  piece  of  wainscott,  about 
a  jard  square,  hangs  upon  hinges,  and  opens  a  passage  to  a 
trap^stair,  which  communicates  with  the  apartments  be« 
oeath.  Through  this  passage  Lord  Damlj  and  the  other 
conspirators  rushed  to  murder  Rizzio.  The  Queen  wag 
Aea  supping,  with  the  Countess  of  Argjle  and  Rizzio  in 
attendance,  in  a  doset  off  her  bed-chamber  about  twelve 
feet  square,  the  present  north-west  tower  of  the  palace; 
Rizxio  was  forced  out  of  the  closet,  dragged  through  the 
bed-chamber  into  the  chambef  of  presence,  where,  bein^^ 
pierced  with  redoubled  wounds,  he  expired. 
.  Adjoining  to  the  Palace  are  to  be  seen  the  beauti&l  Go*  Chapel  of 
tliic  ruins  of  the  Chapel  or  Church  of  Holyroodhouse,  i^^^ue. 
wliicb  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  i;^ealth7  Abbey  of 
Holyroodhouse  {domus  sanctie  cruets).  We  have  given  a 
view  of  the  chapel,  and  have  represented  entire  the  inner 
stone  work  of  the  great  window,  though  it  was  broken 
down  within  these  few  years  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind. 
The  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse  was  fotinded  by  King  David  Ancient  ab-* 
the  First,  A.  D.  1128,  and  was  richly  endowed.  He  ^* 
bestowed  on  the  canons  regular  of  St  Augustine,  to  which 
order  it  belonged,  the  church  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and 
those  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Corstoi^hine,  Duddtngston,  and 
Libertcm  in  the  county  of  Midlothian,  and  of  Aerth  in 
Stirlingshire.  The  priories  of  St  Mary's  Isle  in  Gallo-* 
way,  of  Blantyre  in  Clydesdale,  of  Rowadill  in  Ross,  and 
,  •€ jCrusay,  Oronsay,  and  Colunsay  in  the  Western  Mes, 
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f|fa>n^  gllQ  bdoigod  to  tlitm.    King  David  gnmted  ta  tbe  0%^ 
n<Mi8  the  pnvikgc  of  erectmg  a  borough  betwaeo  the  towa 
of  Edinburgh  and  church  of  Holjrroodhouse,  which  stili 
retaina  the  name  of  the  CamongaU,  with  a  right  to  hold 
1  markets  in  it.    He  also  gave  them  portions  of  land  ia  dif- 

^ent  partSf  with  a  most  exteoaive  jixrisdiction,  and  a  right 
of  trial  bj  duel,  and  the  fire  and  water  ordeal.  H^  allc^ 
ted  to  them  certain  revenues^  payable  out  of  the  £jLche* 
quer,  and  out  of  other  funds,  with  the  fishings,  and  the  pri« 
vilege  of  erecting  miljs  on  the  Water  of  Leitb,  which,  from 
^  name  of  the  body  in  which  the  privilege  w;is  vested^ 
are  still  termed  the  Canon  mills. 

Besides  the  grants  already  mentioned,  various  pjivilegea 
were  bestowed  on  this  abbey  by  succeeding  sovereigns ; 
ao  that  it  was  deemed  the  most  opulent  religious  founda* 
ticn  in  Scotland.  Its  annual  revenues  at  the  reformation 
were  442  bolls  of  wheat,  640  bolls  of  beer,  560  bolls  of 
oats,  500  capons,  2  dozen  of  hens,  2  dozen  of  sahnon,  12 
loads  of  salty  besides  a  number  of  swine,  and  about  L.  250 
Sterling  of  money. 

At  the  reformation  the  superiority  of  the  Canongate, 
North  Leith,  and  a  part  of  the  suburb  of  Pleasance,  and 
barony  of  Broughton,  were  vested  in  the  EarL  of  Rox- 
burgh. The  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh  purchased 
these  superiorities  £rom  the  earl,  A.  D.  1636,  and  obtain- 
ed a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  sai^e  from  Eubg  Qharl^ 
the  First,  A.  D.  1639. 

The  church  of  Holyroodhouse  suffered  considerably 
when  the  English  burned  down  the  palace  upon  their  in* 
vasion  by  3ea,  A.  D.  1544.  However,  both  diurch  and 
palace  were  speedily  jepasred.  At  the  restoration.  King 
Charles,  or  rather  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York^  after* 
wards  James  VII.  havmg  resolved  to  rebuild  the  palace^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  &e  church  a  complete  x^ 
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ydr,  Qobivd^lwC  itriioiildbt  set  aput  as  a  chapdrojalin  Tf'1ii*i1tfc% 
all  tuiMe  oMiiiiigy  discharging  it  £rotn  being  used  as  At  pa« 
ridi  church  of  the  Canongate,  "vrhich  it  had  hitherto  been* 
It  was  accordingly  fitted  up  in  a  very  elegant  manner :  A 
throne  was  erected  for  the  sovereign,  and  twelve  stalls  for 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  thistle  ;  but  as  it  was  ac- 
commodated with  an  organ,  and  as  mass  had  been  cele* 
bnted  in  it  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Seventh,  the  popvu 
lace,  giving  way  to  their  fury  at  the  revolution,  desteoyd 
the  ornaments  of  the  inside  of  the  church,  leaving  nothing 
bat  the  naked  walls.  They  even  hrckc  into  the  vauM 
which  bad  been  used  as  the  royal  sepulchre,  in  which  lay 
the  bodies  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  of  Magdalene  <^ 
France  his  first  queen,  of  the  Earl  of  I>amley,  and  others 
of  the  monardis  and  royal  fanuly  of  Scotland.  They  also 
broke  open  the  leaden  coiEns,  and  carried  off  the  covers, 
bat  left  the  rest*  Those  walls  which  could  withstand  or 
were  spared  by  the  fury  of  a  mob,  have  since  been  brought 
to  the  ground  through  the  extreme  unskilfulness  of  an  ar* 
ohitect. 

As  the  roof  of  the  church  was  becoming  ruinous,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  hetitable  keeper  of  the  palace,  repre^ 
sented  its  condition  to  the  barons  of  Exchequer,  and  craved 
that  it  might  be  repaired.  To  this  effect  an  architect  and 
mason  were  consulted.  Tlie  walls  of  the  church  wese 
already  six  hundred  years  old,  and  were  in  a  frail  condi* 
tion ;  yet  these  persons  sagely  proposed,  instead  of  puttii^ 
a  light  slate  roof  on  it,  to  cover  it  with  flag  stones ;  to  sup- 
port which,  no  small  quantity  of  stone-work  would  be  ne- 
cessary about  tlie  roof.  They  accordingly  gave  in  a  plan 
and  estimate  of  the  work,  amounting  to  L.1003,  whidi 
was  approved  of  by  the  barons  of  Exchequer,  7th  August 
^158.  The  new  roof  soon  injured  the  &bric.  A  report 
"WIS  Vfi'^t  to  the  barons  by  another  architect  in  A.  D. 
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MA^mr^  IIW,  that  the  church  wduld  speedily  become  ninous  if 
die  newro^f  was  not  taken  off,  as  the  walls  had  never  been 
intended  for  so  vast  a  load.  Nothing  was  done  in  conse- 
quence of  *this  report  9  and  the  roof  fell  in  on  the  2d  De- 
cember 1*W8. 
King*!  The  environs  of  die  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse  were  for- 
^"^  merly  considered  as  a  sanctuary  to  criminals ;  and  they 
ftill  afbrd  an  asylum  for  insolvent  debtors.  Adjoining 
to  die  palace  diere  is  an  extensive  park,  first  enclosed  by 
James  the  Fifth,  all  of  which  is  a  sanctuary.  This  is  a 
▼ery  singular  piece  of  ground  to  be  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  a  populous  city.     It  is  litde  else  than  an  assem-. 

^   *  blage  of  rude  mm!  lofty  hills,  rocks,  precipices,  morasses, 

and  bogs,  crowded  together  into  a  narrow  compass.  lit 
Hhe  memory  of  people  not  long  since  dead,  the  level  stripe 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which,  from  the  Duke  of  York^s 
having  delighted  to  walk  in  it,  bears  the  name  of  the 
Duie^s  walk^  and  was  covered  with  tall  oaks  ;  but  now 
there  is  not  a  single  tree  in  its  whole  boundaries.  Indeed 
it  is  extremely  doubtful,  if,  except  at  the  bottom,  there 
were  ever  any  trees  on  these  hills;  the  height  of  the 
ground  and  barrenness  of  the  soil  being  very  unfavourable 
for  their  growth. 

Se  Antho-       At  no  great  distance  from  the  palace,  at  the  foot  of  the 

'^J'**^*!*^*  greater  hills,  are  still  seen,  on  the  summit  of  a  small  and 
rugged  hiH,  the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  and  Hermitage  of  St 
*  Anthony.  The  hermitage  was  a  beautiful  Gothic  build* 
ing,  well  suited  to  the  rugged  sublimity  of  die  sequestered 
apot  on  which  it  stands.  It  was  43  feet  long,  18  broad, 
and  1-8  high.  At  its  west  end  was  a  tower,  19  feet  square, 
atxl  about  40  feet  high.  The  whole,  however,  i%  passing 
rapidly  into  complete  decay,  though  it  has  still  the  aspect 
of  a  venerable  and  romantic  ruin. 

These  hills,  ovet  which  not  only  die  inscdvent  debtors 
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ftstding  in  the  sanctuary,  but  the  public  in  genenl  po8<^  n^kimr^ 
tess  the  privilege  of  rambling  at  large,  form  an  object  of 
some  curiositj.  Some  sequestered  spots  are  to  be  fofmd 
among  them  which  exhibit  a  portion  of  the  ruj^oess  and 
solitude  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  territory,  w,h^  at  the 
same  time  they  are  actually  situated  not  only  in  the  midst 
of  a  populous  country,  but  within  a  mile  of  80^000  people. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  varied  and  extensive  pros-} 
pects  which  they  afford  £rom  di&rent  p(Hnts,too  numeroui^ 
to  be  mentioned  in  written  dessription.  One  circumstance^ 
however,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed :  This  park  or  col* 
kction  of  hills  has  of  late  years  been  subdivided  by  stooa 
walls  of  masonry  into  i^closures  of  a  moderate  size.  la 
forming  the  inclosures,  steps  or  styles  have  indeed  beem 
left  for  passengers ;  but  these  have  been  formed  in  such  •, 
manner  as  to  render  it  at  all  times  diiScult,  and  in  vfixuiy 
if^eather  not  a  little  dangerous.,  to  pass  £rom  one  field  inta 
another.  Thus  the  benefit  of  the  park,  as  a  place  of  ex- 
ercise, is  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  valetudinarians.  In- 
deed a  considerable  effort  and  some  courage  are  necessary 
to  pass  the  lofty  and  slippery  styles  which  have  been 
formed  over  tl^e  stone  walls  most  recently  erected. 

These  hills  possess  considerable  treasures  worthy  of  the 
investigation  of  the  mineralogist  and  the  botanist.  Basaltic 
columns  are  to  be  seen  at  one  spot  overhanging  a  foot-path 
that  leads  from  Edinburgh  to  the  village  of  Duddingston* 
The  rocks  chiefly  consist  of  the  kind  of  stone  here  called 
woUft-^tone,  which  is  used  for  paving  the  streets,  and  which 
was  at  one  time  sent  by  sea  to  London  (ox  that  purpose.  Va- 
rious mineral  strata  are  found  below  this  rock,  with  speci** 
XD^ns  of  jasper  and  other  stones.  As  a  considerable  variety 
of  climate  exists  within  this  park»  which  includes  some  fer#» 
tile  valleys,  together  with  a  mountain  of  700  feet  in  height 
the  utmost  variety  of  plants  have  been  discovered  in  it^ 
l>oUi  Aquatic  and  alpine,  and  all  intermediate  sorts^  to  the 
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•  amotint  of  above  400  specie^.  On  the  soath  it  is  kooiui^ 
l>uddinff.  ed  and  adorned  bj  a  lake^  called  Duddmgston  iocb^  which 
•COD  toch.  ^  wiliter  18  resorted  to  by  yoii&g  tarn,  from  Edinburgh  for 
the  amusasient  of  skating.  This  lake  produces  a  vetj  exten-^ 
«ve  vaiiiiy  of  indigenons  plants.  The  eblef uses^  howerer^ 
«f  Aese  botanic  treasures  has  hitherto  been,  that  bj  decay 
and  resollitioni  they  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  loch  or  laktf 
a  riA  blaok  mnd,  which  constitutes  an  excellent  manure^ 
S^?ong  reeds  grow  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  in  greal 
abuodanot  and  luzuriancei  and  coVer  above  four  acres  of 
ground*  These  have  been  employed  by  weavers  to  supi- 
ply  their  looms,  and  form  besides  a  most  valuable  thatdi 
Imt  any  sptdes  of  houses ;  wUdb,  by  the  strength  and 
hardness  of  the  fibres^  resists  the  attacks  of  sparrows^  mice^ 
and  the  common  vermis  which  infest  and  dtfistce  straw 
roofs.  This  lake  is  in  summer  covered  Ivilh  flocks  of 
oootSy  whidi  when  /oung  form  a  toierable  variety  tor  (§MJ 
table.  They  remain  till  the  dosing  of  the  ice  totally  €X» 
dudes  them  from  the  water,  when  they  emigritte  to  &e 
aea,  and  return  with  the  first  thaw.  Wild  duck,  teal,  and 
water  hms,  also  frequent  the  lake.  Swstns,  originally  ifb-* 
ported  tame,  breed  in  it  prolifically,  and  form  one  of  its 
picturesque  ornaments.  The  fish  which  are  found  in  the 
lake  are,  pike,  perch,  and  a  profutsion  of  eds ;  twenty  Ao^ 
2en  of  which  have  been  killed  in  an  evening  by  the  aid  <^ 
a  barbed  spear,  trident,  or  rather  sexdent. 
j^Hii^  In  Edinburgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland,  besides  a  royal 
palace  and  paric,  the  whole  other  remnants  or  memoriali 
of  departed  royalty  are  still  found.  In  the  Cowgate  ikH 
Scottish  MiKT  still  exists )  and  although  nkoney  is  n& 
longer  coined  there,  the  succession  of  officers  of  the  Mia^ 
who  have  apartments  in  it,  b  still  kept  up  ;  but  they  are 
now  noting  more  dian  sinecure  places.  A  bell  i^  how<< 
ever,  rung  by  the  proper  oflicer  at  the  hours  at  Which  Ae 
servants  of  the  Mint  in  former  times  repaired  to  dielr  em« 
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fkjmtai.    Within  these  few  years  the  gates  vnre  J— t^feliwii^ 
twefollj  eVGcj  «v«ning  as  in  former  times,  till  this  prac- 
tice was  eomplainod  of  as  incoaTonient  bj  the  modem  in* 
kaUtants.  9*- 

There  is  also  a  commander  in  chief,  with  a  sainihle  ataff^MiCtiiy^ 
Bsaallj  appointed  over  the  army  in  Sc^Kknd ;  aad  be  mi^ 
torally  letidea  at  Edinburgh.  Tb«re  is  entrusted  to  him 
die  command  of  the  whole  tiailbatf  force  stationed  in  ScoU 
laad.— -It  mi^  also  be  remarked,  that,  in  addition  to  dto 
kiiig's  troops  stationed  in  the  castle,  and  in  barracks  to  die 
eastward  al  the  city,  thtt«  are  vohinteer  corps  of  inhabi^yolmcaa- 
taats,  who  hare  taken  up  arms  for  the  national  defence, 
sod  are  r^fularly  ok^hed  and  discipIiAed,  to  the  amount  of 
betwixt  three  and  four  thousand  effiectiTe  men.  One  regi* 
■ent  of  1100  consists  of  gentlemen  fumi^ing  their  own 
anifomi,  and  receiving  no  pay^  who  are  all  dressed  on 
field  days  in  the  finest  scarlet.  There  are  also  several 
compaiiies  ci  sharp^ooters  elegantly  dressed,  besides  a 
bsdy  of  volunteer  cavalry.  The  remainder  of  the  vxdun* 
leer  corps  receive  an  allowance  from  government  in  pro- 
portion to  their  attendance ;  but  the  officers  in  all  the  corps 
are  gentlemen  who  serve  gratuitously. 

There  have  been  bodies  of  armed  vohmteers  in  Edin^  # 
bttrgh  at  different  periods  ;  at  the  revolution,  during  the 
lebelKon  in  1745,  and  during  the  American  war.  On  this 
last  occasion  they  assumed  the  appellation  of  ^e  Edm^ 
hergb  Defensive  Band.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1794,  in 
eoBsequence  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  the  sys* 
tern  was  taken  up  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  A  regiment 
•f  gentlemen  was  formed,  and  afterwards  in  1797  some 
•tfier  regiments  of  an  inferior  dass  of  persons  were  en» 
roUed  and  disciplined.  During  the  short  interval  of  tran- 
quiHity  under  Mr  Addington's  administration,  they  were 
dl  dismissed,  but  were  agdn  resmned  upon  the  *  com- 
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^^■togh.  meacement  of  the  preasnt  war  with  JSonapsirte*  The  a^ 
pearance  of  the  regiments  under  aims  is  accounted  not  in« 
ferior  to  that  of  the  troops  of  the  line  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  providing  they  were  not 
injudiciooalj  employed  in  distant  fidb^,  which  might  pro- 
duce disorder,  biU  brought  to  the  charge  ^i»af  arioMif  i/oiir^^ 
without  burning  gun*powder,  their  iadividual  sense  of  cha« 
racter^  together  with  their  personal  sferengtfa^  aided  by  tin 
coohiess  and  intrepidity  natural  to  northern  nations,  would 
render  them  at  least  a  match  £or  any  equal  number  of  men 
that  could  be  brought  i^inst  them. 
Court  of  .  There  exists  in  Edinburgh,  as  in  former  tidies^  a  eooa* 
plete  establishmeiit  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
principal  courts  of  lHw  ace  three  in  number :  A  civil,  a  cri« 
fninalf  and  a  revenue  or  exchequer  court.  The  supreme  ci* 
vil  eourt  is  styled  the  Court  of  Session^  This  court  wee 
established  in  its  present  form  in  l53g*  In  former  times^ae 
Scotland  was  always  in  danger  of  losing  its  indepeodeuce 
by  an  English  invasion^  the  Scots  were  aceustqmad  to  look 
for  prelection  and  assistance  to  France^  and  the  institutions 
of  that  country  were  therefore  favourite  objects  of  imita* 
tion.  Hence  the  Court  of  Session  appears  to  have  been 
instituted,  in  some  measure,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient 
French  parliaments.  This  court  was  appointed  to  consist 
of  fifteen  ordinary  judges,  seven  churchmen^  seven  lay- 
men, and  a  president,  whom  it  behoved  to  be  a  ^urch<» 
man.  Besides  ^ese,  the  lord  chancellor  had  a  right  to 
preside  and  vote  in  that  court  when  he  thought,  proper  i 
and  the  king  might  also  appoint  three  or  four  peers  of  the 
realm  ixtraordmary  hrds,  as  they  were  called,  with  a 
power  to  take  their  seats  on  the  bench,  and  vote  when  they 
thoi^ht  proper )  a  privilege  which  he  never  failed  to 
exercise.  This  part  of  its  constitution  was  a  great  ani- 
lance.  Men,  ignorant  of  the  laws  in  general,  and  unao- 
aualated  with  the  particular  cases  in  which  they  interfe- 
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wedf  wbo  had  no  salarjibr  tbeir  trtmUe,  and  who  on  these  Bdinbor^ 
aoGonntt  coukl  not  be  expected  to  aettend  Ae  court  bat 
when  inst^ated  hj  personal  intertsts  or  politfeal  views, 
were  not  adiamed  to  take  their  places  amidst  experienced 
jodges;  and  to  thwart  the  ordinary  course  of  justiee.  Thia 
petniciovis  part  of  the  institution  was  abrogated  since  the 
accessicm  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  judges  of  this 
ooart  are  now  ^pointed  bj  the  crown  firom  -among  the 
bodj  of  advocates  or  barristers  of  at  least  five,  or  writers 
io  the  ngaet  of  ten  jears  standing  ;  but,  in  practice/  in« 
stances  of  the  latter  being  raised  to  the  bench  are  extremely 
me.  The  court  at  present  consists  of  a  president  and 
finirteen  other  judges.  Each  of  the  fourteen  sits  for  a 
week  alternately  in  the  oatfr  hmii.  The  judge  so  sitting 
ia  called  the  krdordmary  ;  and  except  certain  causes  sup* 
fosed  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  and  importuice,  or  to  whidi 
Ae  law  dlows  unusual .  dispatch,  which  can  at  once  be 
brought  before  the  whole  lords,  he  discusses  all  the  new 
oaEoses  that  are;  put  in  to  the  roU  during  the  week  that  he  sits 
in  judgmentt  These  causes  are  seldom,  determined  upon 
a  single  hearing  %  and  the  judge  has  a  power  of  altering  his 
own  sentence  as  often  as  he  inclines.  Each  of  the  lords 
comes  once  or  oftener  in  th^  week  to  the  outer  house,  to 
j^esff  pleadings,  or  give  judgment  upon  those  causes  which 
came  first  before  him  when  he  sat  as  lord  ordinary  ;  and 
upon  which  many  written  cases,  or  representations  as  ^ey 
are  called,  may  have  already  been  laid  before  him.  If  the 
parties  do  not  acquiesoe  in  the  lord  ordinary's  ju^ment, 
which  m  matters  of  any  importance  is  often  the  case,  ap- 
pKcatkm  is  made  for  altering  the  sentence  by  a  printed  pe* 
tttioo,  which  is  presented  to  the  whole  lords.  Besides  pc' 
titiofis,  various  printed  papers  are  produced,  under  the  titles 
of  slates,  cases,  proofs,  informations,  answers,  replies,  and 
daplies :  yet  not  notwithstanding  these  Voluminous  pat 
Vol.  I.  I 
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Bdjnb^fghb  pers^  thg  Ip^h  will  often  kemr  lOerfuigs  in  the  tune  omte^^ 
and  these  so  diflhse  as  to  occnpjr  Ae  oo«rt  daring  a  wlialft 
vreeky  sometimes  three  weeks.  Indeed  it  is  a  nitfbrtaae 
attending  the  mode  of  eondncting  hastnasabefare  this  conrt^ 
that  its  mnltiplicitj  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  iapoasiya 
fer  the  judges  to  do  their  duty  without  sabjectiag  theai* 
aelves  to  verj  skvish  dmdgerjr.  r 

Jarisdiction     The  Court  of  Sesnon,  or,  as  thej  are>caUed,  the  IiOf<^ 

of  the  Court    e>  ^^  ■tjsr**  *-i-*«* 

ofi>e8ttoD.  of  Connoil  and  Session,  possess  a  supreme  ciyil  jurismc« 
tion,  liaUe,  however,  since  the  union,  to  tborerriew  of  the 
Honse  of  Lords.  This  mark  of  subjection  before  diat  pe»« 
fiod  was  not  imposed  upon  them ;  for,  by^  Ae  law  of  Scot- 
land/ no  appeal  laj  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  Par-, 
Hament.  They  do  not  judge  maritinM  nor  consistoriad 
causes,  nor  those  which  are  proper  to  a  court  of  fineehold^ 
ers,  or  the  Lord  Lyon  in  the  first  instance ;  but  ^dut  decrees 
'  of  these  diA^rent  courts  are  subject  to  their  review.  Th^ 
possess  a  criminal  jtuisdictioo,  not  only  in  those  mattera 
which  may  arise  incidentally  in  civil  causes,  such  as  per-^ 
jury  and  forgery,  but  also  in  the  criaaes  of  usury,  deforce^ 
ment,  or  resistance  to  the  officers  of  the  kw,  wroftgous  im« 
prisonment,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  ethers ;  and  al«v 
tiiough  they  cannot  indeed  punish  capitally,  yet  wfaipptng, 
imprisonment,  pillory,  and  perpetusd  banishment,  ve^  clfts-* 
sed  among  the  number  of  the  pnnishitients  which  tfa^ 
once  inflicted. 

Their  power  is  chiefly  important  upon  this  account,  that 
they  act  both  as  judges  and  jury;  and  thal^  tibey  act  at 
once  as  a  court  of  law  and  as  a  court  of  equity,  not  boond 
by  strict  forms  when  they  appear  inconsistent  wi^ik  justioe. 
In  virtue  also  of  a  statute,  empowering  the  Corurt  of  Se^ 
sion  to  make  rules  for  regulating  Ae  prooedare  wfaidft  oo-,' 
eurs  before  them,  and  fer  the  speedy  execnttoanfjiialioey 
they  exert  a  kind  of  legidadve  authorttj.    B^ediotSy  catt^ 
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«l  mcti  ^  HimmU  ^S^  not  otilj  rejgulate  ^  forins  of  l^dmburgh. 
fKocodnrtt  before  the  court,  Im^  like  the  Roman  praetors, 
liiey-declftre  the  ^indples  upon  which,  ia  eertaan  cases^ 
thej  intcail  to  aflhniQater  justtcci  Thus^  bj  one  of  these 
acts  of  sedemnt,  they  sapccaeded  an  express  act  of  parlia- 
meat,  whkh  3?egUlaied  the  iDode  of  reooovsag  £u«Mn 
£Rom  their  po«essioii%  and  established  a  new  mode*  Bj 
«ther  arts  of  sederwit^  tbc;j  odEdakied  that  all  baokrapts 
^hoold  tfoottniiaUj  wear  an  upper  coat,  of  which  the  one 
half  should  be  of  jdlow  cloth,  and  the  other  of  brown, 
and  0poQ  their  heads  a  party-<x>loured  cap  of  the  same 
sort.  The  J  understand  themselyes  to  be  in  some  measure 
sacceaaprs  of  the  Scots  privj  council,  and  as  entitled  ta 
providr  a  remedy  for  every  evil  or  irregularity  that  may 
oocw  in  society,  against  which  no  other  pcoyiaion  is  made. 
Ancocditigly  they  have  frequestly  fixed  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, and  have  given  ^mthority  to  magistrates  to  compel 
all  inn«>keepers  and  dibalers  in  poultiy  to  declare  upon  oath 
at  what  prices  they  had  sold  poultry,  dressed  or  undres-i 
sed ;  s«  that  it  might  be  discovered  whether  the  standard 
pnoea  were  oonficMrmfd  ta«  Upon  the  death  of  commissa- 
zies  in  the  epdeaiastieal  cpurts,.  and  of  sheriff^putes,  they 
have  been  in  use  togsant  commissions  to  persons  to  exercise 
dwse  ofioes.  till  they  were  of  new  filled  np  by  the  crown. 

In  ancient  taaaes,  the  grcait  defect^n  the  constitution  of 
this  court  was  that,  obtaining  their  places  from  the  crown, 
aad  Qoasetjuently  by  means  of  political  influence,  and 
aaunntiag  at  the  same  time  to  a  considerable  munber  of 
pcnons  not  under  the  inspecUon  or  controul  of  a  jury,  the 
jndgra  wece  extremely  apt  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  justice 
la  these  of  their  patrons  and  kinchred*  Accordingly  Bishop 
Bomet  ineations.  ia  his  time  an  instance  of  a  nobleman  of 
h%h  rank,  who  was  recused  of  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
\  Mooaioatkm  of  the  JB^[ee  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 

I2 
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Edinlmr^aioi^  because  he  had  many  important  law-smts  m  depend 
deoce.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  jvstice  was  adnuttislered 
in  this  court  with  a  complete  purity,  excepting  by  tfift 
EngHdi  commissioiiers  during  the  usurpation,  till  the  le^ 
Engliih  ju-  gisUtive  union  between  Scotland  and  £nglan4*<»-Here  we 
4^Bce.  cannot  ayoid  taking  notice  of  diat  truly  honourable  cirw 
cumstance,  which  is  the  highest  glory  of  the  ^glish  na- 
tion, and  gives  them  a  moral  superiority  over  every  other 
people  ;  that  is,  the  correct  administration  of  justice  which 
at  least  in  civil  causes  they  at  a  very  eaily  period  of  their 
histCHy  established  in  their  countiiy.  Hence  arises  their 
habitual  reject  for  their  noi^strates,  and  their  £ur  and 
equitable  conduct  in  commercial  dealings,  which  ensurcf 
at  once  their  prosperity  and  Ac  tranquillity  of  their  coun- 
try* Every  man  acquires  an  independence,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  moderation,  of  character  $  the  natipral  result  of  die 
persuasion,  that  he  has  nq  other  master  than  law  and  rea* 
son,^  smd  that  every  other  uprigh^  and  industrious  man  en- 
joys similar  security  with  respect  to  him. '  This  first  an4 
most  com{dQte  of  all  political  Uessings  the  English  natiott 
have  gained,  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  th^  have  dif- 
fused it  wherever  their  influence  has  extended.  '  Ainyd  thus 
they  have  given  rise  to  a  train  of  pro9perity,  not  founded 
upon  the  chariu^r  of  individual'  rulers,  but/ upon  publie 
and  general  virtue.  It  could  only  be  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  possessing  the  law  of  England  as  th^  rule 
for  administering  justice,  that  the  American  states,  witll 
scarcely  a  shadow  cff  political  government  to  obidToul  cm 
influence  theif  conduct,  were  enabled,  by  the  mere  hain% 
of  giving  obedience  to  law  and  to  reason,  to  pass  throught 
the  late  tempcstuotis  perio4  of  revolutionary  p<ditica  fitee 
firom  war  abroad  or  a  convukicm  at  home.  It  is  fr<lm  the 
^ame  cause  that  English  colonies  almost  uai&rmly  and 
f^pi4l7  prosper.    No  sooner  did  Scotlaad  cotqe  iatp  ow^i 
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ylele  contadk  vnik  the  English  natiaa  by  the  treaty  of  E^u^ni^ 
WBoaoDp  and  obtain  a  rif^t  of  appeal  from  Soottifih  courts  to 
.a  oonrt  in  which  an  English  jndge  presided^  and  in  whidi 
RngKsh  lawyers  coold  along  with  o\tr  oWn  iqppear  as  prac« 
titioaera^  dian  the  spirit  of  clanship  was  banished  from  the 
Soottiah  courts :  ibcy  immediately  assumed  the  character 
of  impartiality'which  th^foondto  inreVail  in  the  supreme 
court  of  review*  Accordingly,  the  defects  which  now  ex« 
ist  in  the  supreme  ciVil  court  of  Scotland  seem  to  be 
Mttde&j  th^se,  that  the  office  of  a  judge  in  it  is  intolerably 
laborious^  and  that  the  process  is  somewhat  tedious. 

InEnghnd^  wl^re  a  jury^  called  from  among  the  mass  of 

ttie  people^  aeti  as  a  constant  spj  or  check  upon  the  judges^ 

and  where^  in  ^pqrtieii  to  the  extent^  the  riches,  and  the 

population  of  the  country^  they  are  extremely  few  in  num<* 

beir,  tlie  judges  avoid  as  far  as  pbsttble  incurring  atiy  sort 

ef  responsibili^^  and  dielter  thonselves^  either  by  lea* 

ving  cases  to  the  conscience  of  the  jury,  ol:  by  taking  care, 

in  the  opinicms  which  they  ddiver,  to  repose  upon  the 

autboritf  of  dieir  {aiedecessors^     When  a  previous  ded^ 

sioD  can  be  pointed  out,  fixing  ^  rule  of  judginent  in  any 

par^eolar  question  at  issue^  the  eloquence  of  counsel  is 

from  Aat  injrtaat  disregarded :  and^  in  the  vior&s  of  Sir 

George  M'Kenzie^  the  cause  is  dispatdied  in  an  in^tant^ 

like  a  hare  sdzed  in  her  den ;  because  the  judge  cdhteats 

himsdf  with  gating  quit  of  the  matter  by  stating  that  to  be 

kw  which  had  formerly  been  called  law.  If  the  puUic  are 

dissatisfied  with  their  law  as  thus  established,  &ey  are  at 

fiberty  to  have  recoui^  to  the  legislature  for  an  alteration* 

b  the  supreme  tivil  court  in  Scotland,  the  judges^  who 

hold  their  places  for  life,  not  being  attended  by  a  jury, 

upon  whcoi  to  throw  the  decision,  are  anxious  to  prevent 

tildrown  determinations  from  becoming  suddenly  finals 

They  reviaw  them  with  anxiety^  and  endeavoiH'  to  render 
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Efn^orgft  tliem  ftcceptoble  tHo  tile  public,  6t^m  the  nCelfigCMe : 

fairness  wilii  which  Aey  are  pireaeancoi.  .H«MOe  it  ^ 
probable,  that  ih  Ais  court  oauses  are  ftr  move  eaMfufly. 
ifiTe6tigate4y  and  aa  ultimate  decisicNi  .pKtte«M»d  with 
more  convetness  a^  delibetatiMi,.  than  k  the  ttimfaiMHi 
p^rt  oi  the  iskad ;  hot  iki%  Ttfj  drooidstniee  ^ptfrimga 
the  discossieii,  Yenderitig  it  tedivaa  to  the  parties  aiid  la* 
borious  to4he  judges.  As  ahnost  att  the  cases  of 'aA)r>ce»- 
^uence,.  aho,  99^fa$Iiy  decided  in  «  co«irt  oomaetisig  of 
fifteen  men.  Who  are  cee^petttd  hy  stanate  te^  AtMberoto  m 
public,  saA  a  sttmber  of  pevacifts  cannot  fidl  te  mm  rtaiii^ 
iod  ftiiqtiendy  td  expMss^  o«atradictaiy  ofMnieoa.  Hence 
some  people  have  been  diqieaed  to  reganl  tlie  court  as  too 
much  resembUng  a  poptdar  a«5embl3r,.in  wfaidi  preoodeftta 
-are  in  danger  of  bcteg  rashly  onderrahied. 

At  llie  same  time,  as  liie  judges  of  this  ctuMuoet  i^ 
its  constitmioo  ooasist  o£>profe8ii4ina]  men,  preMdeftts  ate 
lespected,  though  not  in  that  implicit  manner  that  is  dime 
by  the  English  judges-  uodcv  the  infipection  of  a  jttry,  and 
witheut  the  countenanee  of «  nomeroas-  court*  The  died* 
sions,  therefore,  of  the  Conrt  of  Session  are  quoted  in  ^e 
^eaifings  of  lawyers,  and  possess  conndevaUe  aeihority 
with  the  judges  ^  but  they  are  seldom  undeim>od  so  soery 
completely  to  decide  a  case  as  m  Enghnd,  or  to  teiidat 
the  efforts  of  eloquence  or  of  reason  utterly  unavaifing. 

Something  similar  may  be  discovered  in  the  judiokdl 
establishments  of  Ck^eoe  sod  Rome.  In  Athens,  the  judi- 
cial authority  :^pears  ta  have  been  lodged  in  Tory  nrnne-^ 
KMis  assemblies  of  the  people  f  the  consequence^  of  whiek 
was,  that  they  had  elofksent  pleaders,  but  that  their  law 
never  grew  up,  by  a  train  of 'precedents^  into  aon  astabliab- 
ed  system  of  jurisprudaiee»  In  a  new  assembly,  uoden 
the  influence  of  a  new  orator  or  pleader,  the  peittciple 
which       ^been  setded  was  compktefy  reversed,  aid 
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kii  qfmk  i§or^ibmm  klisoiission^  la  .R^Dme,  on  llie  con-  tMbm^K 
Icacj,  llie jodkial  aalhocttj  wasTtstcd  in  a  smgle  judge^ 
HitfrmoTfW  tt  pioftt  in-a  few  pretort.  He  deoded^  like 
ibetEngiith  judges^  upoo  the  law^  and  remitted  the  fact  to 
tfit  cognisance  of  arbitrators^  of  whom  a  list  was  aonoally 
made  npy  and  who  consisted,  like  the  persons  liahle  to  serve 
on  English  juries^  of  nearly  the  whole  citizens  of  unexcep- 
lioonbk  oharacter*  As  the  praetor^  like  the  English  judges, 
did  90t  always  n^enture  to  encounter  public  criticism  by- 
deciding  4}uestions  from  his  own  Judgment,  but  sheltered 
l^mself  under  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  in  office, 
Ihe&oaian  law  grew  up^  like  the  law  of  England,  into 
«  system  of  great  magnitude  and  of  venerable  authority* 
{This  hadneyer  occurred  among  the  Greeks,  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned^  jthat  their  crowded  tribunals  daily 
4y?ertumed  what  thedr.  predecessors  had  established. 

The  sopittme  civil  court  in  Scotland  possesses  a  mixt 
character  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  systems  of 
jurisprudence*  The  tribunal  consists  of  professional  men^ 
•who  are  sufficiently  few  in  number  to  establish  by  their 
dtcisians  a  syston  of  law  possessing  considerable  influ-* 
euce  ;  at  the  same  time  the  judges  are  sufficiently  nume- 
iOQB  to  leave  room  for  the  efficcts  of  future  eloquence,  and 
to  prevent  the  law,  upon  many  points,  from  becoming  ab* 
tolutely  fixed  and  certain. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  this  court  are  not  high  in 
fCDportion  to  their,  trouble  and  their  rapk.  That  of  the 
freaidcnt  is  at  present  L*  3000,  and  of  the  other  judges 
h^l2A0»  Such  of  them  as  are  judges  of  the  criminal 
covt  have  a  further  salary  on  that  account. 

The  practidoners  before  this  court  are,  as  in  England,  Practition- 
banisters,  called  a<hocatej,  and  attorneys,  who  receive  ^^ 
the  iqipellation  of  agents  or  men  of  business,     llie  advo^ 
otbs%  are  persons  o^  liberal  education,  who  undergo  exa«- 
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I^inb^^  minarions  upon  the.  Scottish  and  Roman  imwii  ibtj  als* 
paj  upon  their  admission  a  snm  of  inonej,  which  has  been 
increased  at  different  periods,  and  at  present,  inclnding 
perquisites  to  inferior  officers,  amounts  to  nearly  L.  iTOu 
The  agents,  who  conduct  the  causes,  but  are  not  pleaders, 
are  of  different  orders*  The  first  class  are  styled  writers 
Wrttsn  to  or  cleric  to  bis  Majesty^s  signet.  Thej  possess  the  ez- 
^«gnct,  ^jjj^yg  privilege  of  writing  summonses  and  other  writs 
which  pass  in  the  king's  name.  Thej  serve  an  ap^^n- 
ticeship  of  five  years,  paying  an  apprentice  fee  of  L.  100, 
and  sums  to  the  society  of  writers  to  the  signet  aou>unting 
to  an  additional  sum  of  L.110.  They  also  undergo  an 
examination  at  their  admissicm.  There  is  likewise  an  in- 
corporated society  of  solicitors  before  the  supreme  courts^ 
who  serve  an  q>prenticeship  of  three  years,  and  pay 
a  moderate  sum  at  their  adnussion.  la  addkioa  to  theae^ 
every  advocate  is  entitled  to  nominate  a  first  derk,  who 
possesses  the  privilege  of  acting  as  an  agent  before  die 
court. 
Character  It  has  probably  arisen  from  the  competition  for  re^ec- 
jj^^^^|[*^tability  to  which  this  division  into  classes  or  orders  has 
given  rise,  that  Scotland  has  been  the  first  country  in  mo* 
dem  Europe  that  has  produced  a  das»of  practidoners  in 
the  secondary  department  of  the  law,  who  are  genially 
considered  as  possessing  uncommon  respectability,  and  are 
extremely  jealous  of  their  personal  reputation.  The  writers 
to  the  signet,  as  a  body,  precede  the  others  in  rank ;  but  the 
emulation  of  personal  res^ctability  produces  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  equality  in  the  different  orders  of  practitioa- 
ers  before  this  court.  The  same  character  also  communi- 
cates itself  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  inferiin:  officers  of 
^  the  law,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  couft 
are  entrusted,  called  messengers  at  asyns.  We  hear  much  in 
England  of  the  inhumanity  of  bailiffs,  and  of  the  habitual 
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tnid^  of  their  draracten.  In  Scotland  nodungsmukfbS^olta^ 
known*  Unless  on  suspicion  of  a  design  to  fly  firom  tiie 
kiogd<mi,  no  man's  person  is  antsted  for  a  dvil  debt  till  af- 
ter a  fiiUdiscassioo  in  a  court  crf'law.  The  attemej  or  agent 
who  obtains  the  decree  against  him  is  a  man  of  character^ 
jealous  of  his  own  reputati^m,  and  who  will  not  ThMy  be* 
come  acoessoiy  to  any  act  of  sereritj.  The  messenger  at 
arms  whom  he  employs  naturally  participates  in  the  sam^ 
sentiments^  and  considers  the  laws  of  humanity  as  para- 
mount to  every  other  obligation.  If  an  insolvent  debtor 
is  impriscmed,  he  can  compel  his  creditors,  on  a  surrender 
of  his  proparty,  to  afford  him  subsistence  in  pris<m  }  and^ 
by  a  formal  action^  in  which  he  brings  proof  that  the 
events  which  occasioned  his  bankruptcy  have  not  beea 
firauduknt  or  criminal,  and  that  he  has  made  a  fsir  surren^ 
der  of  his  edbcts,  he  may  obtain  a  decree  of  the  Lords  of 
Gmncil  and  Session,  iMt>tecting  his  person^  though  not  hh 
property,  against  the  effect  of  any  prior  debts.  Thus  no 
practitioner  of  the  law  in  Scotland,  and  no  judge  when 
compelling  fulfilment  of  civil  obligations,  is  under  the  ne^ 
cesuty  of  hardening  his  mind  against  the  feelings  of  hu« 
mani^  ;  because  he  knows  that  he  is  not  delivering  up  t 
human  beii^  to  the  misery  of  hcq>eless  imprisonment,  aa 
is  often  done  under  the  lave  of  England  in  similar  cases*     Cam  ti 

The  su|»'eme  criminal  court  of  Scotland  is  called  the^ 
Court  of  Justiciary.  It  has  a  power  of  reviewing  the 
decisions  of  all  inferior  courts  ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
no  appeal  lies  against  its  decrees  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Anciently  the  yuHice  Ayre^  or  Court  of  Justiciary,  was 
the  supreme  court,  civil  as  well  as  criminal ;  and  causes 
of  both  kinds  were  tried  in  it  by  juries.  It  retained  its 
civil  jurisdiction  some  time  after  the  institution  of  the  N 
Court  of  Session ;  but  it  is  now  abolished.  The  judges 
in  it  formerly  were,  the  Lord  Justice  General,  Justice 
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Monbily  "vrbo  w«^  cbotett.  ftwixpnong  pcmns^not  iwnast 
ifi  tbe  Urns,  -aad  wh#8g  rOTmiwicM  oolj  htt^  4iiiiiig 
Ae  'particnkir  iruds  vnptMi  whidi  fhrf  were  i^>poi*ted  to 
prtAi9.  A  «#aittt«d4m  so  highlj  improper  was  aitared 
Iqr  Chtfles  JI.  and  <  Ac  Murt  modelled  iato  its  jireaoit 
t&rm*  It  aow  consiets  of  the  Lord  Justice  General^  wfao 
it  abfays  a  peer  of  the  iii06t4istiagaiihcd  tuak  cht  iniu» 
«n^  the  Lo0d>J«stioe  Clerk,  asd  four  Conmisriooera  of 
fttitidnyy.  who  are  also  Loida  of  Sesnoo.  Tbe  office  of 
Lord  Justice  Geneva)  bears  a.  siinilar  relation,  in  che  Court 
laf  Jostidarj-t  to  that  of  cue  of  the  extraordiaarj  lords  for« 
SDerlj  in  the  CiNirt  of  Session^  and,  Uke  these  too^  ought 
io  be  abolished,  were  it  aot  on  account  of  the  trial  bj  jurjr 
«sed  in  this  court,  which  renders  &e  office  harmless. 

The  judges  c^  this  court  go  on  circuit  to  the  principal 
districts  of  the  coiuitrj,  where  thej  hold  courts  twice 
u-jear.  Upon  theee  circuits  thej  possess  a  ciiril  juri»* 
Miction,,  by  way  of  appeal,  in  causes  below  L.  12  Sterling, 

Fonn  of    -end  in  these  they  proceed  without  a  jury. 

V^^^^^^-  In  criminal  trials  before  this  court  the  peremptory  ehal.- 
lenge,  that  is,  the  power  of  setting  aside  jurymen  without 
•asalgning.a  reason,  is  aot  allowed  to  the  a^xused  party ; 
but  in  every  other  respect  the  form  of  procedure  is  saore 
&vourable  to  him  than  in  England.  He  must  be  served  a 
fortnight  before  his  trial  with  a  full  copy  of  the  indictment, 
■with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  of  the  names 
«f  forty-five  men,  out  of  whom  the  jury  of  fifteen  are  to 
be  appointed.  He  is  also  in  every  case,  contrary  to  the 
English  law,  allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel,  who,  be>. 
sides  examining  and  cross  examining  the  witnesses,  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  jury  after  the  coolisel  fiar 
the  crown  has  ended.  This  last  privilege,  in  cases  wboxe 
men  Utile  accustomed  to  judicial  procedure  are  to  be  ad* 
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^ssed  upon  points  of  law,  and  qtiestioiis  ndnfiye  to  thcMnburghi 
import  and  TaKdity  of  testimony,  is  evidently  of  such  im- 
portaace,  that  tn  able  pleader  by  means  of  it  might  some* 
times  find  it  no  diffieult  matter  to  render  it  almost  imprac- 
ticaUe  to  obtain  a  conviction  of  the  party  accused,  were 
it  aetthi^  its  effect  is  in  sonte  measure  done  away  by  the 
Kberty  allowed  to  the  presiding  judge  of  addressing  the 
jury  after  the  pleadings  are  closed,  and  of  pointing  out 
my  Macy  or  sophistry  in  the  train  of  argument  that  has 
keen  employed.  The  necessity  of  doing  so,  however,  is 
apt  to  give  te  strangers  an  unlavourable  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  judges  when  compared  with  that  of  their 
hrethren  in  England,  where  the  judge  is  under  Ae  iieces« 
sity  of  acting  as  a  kind  of  counsel  for  the  person  accused, 
en  account  of  his  having  the  assistance  of  no  other  counsel* 
The  Soottish  p^etiee,  however,  is  incomparably  the  most 
fcyoaraMe  for  the  person  standing  on  his  defence;  be* 
tanse  Ae  judge,  if  convinced  of  his  innocence,  will  not  op- 
pose him ;  and  there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  pleadings 
ef  the  counsel  for  the  accused  party  may  prevail  in  the 
mind  of  the  jury  over  the  opinion  of  the  judge  when  gi- 
ven on  Ae  side  6f  condemnation.  q^^^^  ^f 

In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  revenue  causes  akme  arc^'**^^^ 
tried.  It  was  established  in  its  present  form  in  conse-^ 
quenee  <rf  the  treaty  of  union,  and  trials  proceed  in  the 
English  manner.  The  judges  of  this  court  are^  the  High 
Treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  Chief  Baron  and  other 
four  Barons,  who  must  be  either  Serjeants  at  law  or  Eng- 
Ifeh  barristers,  or  Scottish  advocates  of  five  years  standing. 
AB  may  plead  before  this  court  who  can  practise  in  the 
Geerts  of  Westminster  Hsdl  or  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  whole  members  of  these  three  courts,  with  the 
praetitieners  before  them,  constitute  an  incorporation  call- 
ed the  CoUegi  ofy^Jticep  which  was  instituted  by  James 
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t4A  HtDLOTBtA*, 

tbe  Fifth.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Sesslcm  are  styled 
limators  of  this  college  or  mcorporaticm.  It  includes  ad- 
vocates, writers  to  the  signet,  agents,  the  first  clerks  of 
advocates,  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  and  the  attorneys  in  ez- 
diequer.  The  whole  members  of  this  incorporation, 
fonning  the  most  wealthy  and  not  the  least  numerous  class 
rf  persons  in  Edinburgh,  possess  the  privilege,  as  already 
noticed,  of  paying  no  taxes  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  the  city  guards  lighting  the  streets, 
or  any  other  purpose  i  and  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 
this  privilege  has  greatly  eootribttted  to  render  the  police 
of  Edinburgh  defective; 

The  three  supreme  courts  were  long  accustomed  td 
meet  in  the  house  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Scottish 
parliament,  and  which  was  built  by  the  dty  of  Edinburgh* 
The  court  of  exchequer  is  now  removed  to  certain  apart-' 
snents  in  the  Royal  Exdiange.  The  present  parliament 
bouse,  where  the  courts  of  session  and  justiciary  sit,  was 
begun  A.  D.  1631,  and  completed  A.  D.  1640  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  L.  11,600  Sterling.  The  parliament  house  is 
built  in  the  shs^  of  the  letter  L.  It  is  133  feet  long  by 
98  broad  in  the  widest  end,  and  60  in  the  narrowest;  and^ 
from  the  singularity  of  the  area  on  which  it  u  reared,  al- 
though the  buildings  be  60  feet  high,  yet  upon  the  north 
and  east  sides,  which  are  the  main  fronts,  it  is  but  about 
40  feet  above  ground.  The  great  hall  is  122  feet  long  bj 
49  biroad.  Over  one  of  its  entrances  facing  the  east  are 
the  arms  of  Scotland  well  cut  on  stone,  with  Mercy  and 
Truth  on  each  side  for  supporters ;  and  this  inscripdoo^ 
Stant  bisfelicia  regna,  importing  that  these  virtues  make 
kingdoms  happy ;  and  under  the  arms  this  mottd,  Umo  tmi'm 
onum,  relating  not  only  to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  bat 
signifying  that  their  influence  was  necessary  to  th^  main- 
tenance of  it*    The  room  for  the  meeting  of  parliament 
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bad  on  that  occasion  an  high  throne  for  the  sovereign  orM|*"l^ 
rojal  commissioner^  with  bendies  pn  eadi  side  forth^ 
nobility  and  bishops,  and  forms  convenientlj  placed  in 
the  middle  for  the  commoners.  Without  the -area  there 
was  a  pnlpit  for  sermons  to  the  parliament  ffo,  particnlai; 
occasions,  and  behind  the  pulpit  a  large  partitipn  for  othenf 
besides  the  members  to  hear  the  sermcms  and  debates  d?" 
the  house,  when  thej  thought  fit  to  allow  it.  It  must  b^ 
observed,  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  consisted  but  of 
one  bcus^,  composed  of  the  three  estates,  anciently  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  barons  and  commission- 
ers from  the  boroughs ;  but  after  the  revolution,  of  the 
lords  temporal,  the  barons  or  knights  of  the  shire  and  the 
boroughs,  who  sat  and  voted  together.  In  the  east  wall 
of  this  room  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  Lord  President  For^ 
bes  in  bis  robes,  erected  b j  the  faculty  of  advocates* 
The  practitioners  and  others  attending  the  court  assemble 
here  -,  and  it  fc^ms  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  a  kind  of 
public  exchange  during  the  sessicm  of  the  courts,  at  which 
men  of  business  of  all  kinds  meet.  One  or  more  judges 
sit  in  diflPerent  parts  of  it  to  decide  the  causes  that  come 
before  themselves.  Adjoining  to  this  apartment  are  the 
rooms  for  accommodating  the  whole  court  of  session  or 
inner  house,  and  the  court  of  justiciary.  The  lowest  floor 
pf  the  parliament  house  is  entirely  under  ground.  It  is 
laid  out  in  six  apartments,  in  which  the  advocate's  library 
is  accommodated. 

'  The  records  of  the  courts  of  session  and  justiciar  are  RegtrtcrtC- 
preserved.in  a  splendid  building  called  the  Register ^**' 
Office.  The  public  records  of  Scotland  have  suffered 
many  disasters.  When  Edward  the  First  almost  subdued 
the  kingdom,  he  carried  off  or  destroyed  its  ancient  re- 
cords, that  no  proof  <xr  marks  of  its  independence  might 
remain,    At  a  future  period,  Oliver  Cromwell  conreyed 
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i  i^reftar  part  of  the  recoids  then  existtiig  to  Tiotufafc* 
UpoD  thcrestoraticmi  a  vessdl  carrjing  badk  ta  Scodand  « 
grest  piHTt  of  diesa  paport  was  ahipwreoked;  but  sqiim 
lliat  came  ia  other  vessels  amvcd  sa&«  The  public  ar^* 
<diive»  being  in  general  preserred  in  apartments  tinder 
groondy  or  in  wooden  buildings^  ike  Earl  of  Morto%  diea 
kard  register  of  Sootlond,  to  aroid  the  danger  of  diis  mode 
of  preservationy  obtained  bj  a  grant  from  hia  Majesty 
L.  12y000  Sterling  out  of  the  monej  arising  from  the  fiar<* 
Seited  estates^  to  be  applied  towards  ereeting,  upon  a  plso 
that  should  tender  it  indestruotible  by  fire^  a  hnilding 
in  which  the  national  records  hiight  be  safdj  preaecved* 
The  sum  granted  haying  lain  at  interest  for  nine  jeais^ 
a  plan  of  a  building  was  made  out  hj  Robert  Adaav  1^« 
archrtect ;  and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  37tb 
of  June  1774  by  Lord  Frederick  Campbell^  lord '  register^ 
This  ceremony  was  performed  under  a  discharge  of  caa- 
tton,  in  presence  of  the  lord  provost  and  magistnUeSy  ^» 
judges  of  die  courts  of  session  and  exchequer,  and  a  vast 
crowd  of  spectators* 

This  is  accounted  bj  £u:  the  most  beauti&t  of  Mi 
Adam's  desgna.  It  has  been  correctly  executed^  and  £• 
aished  with  beautiful  hewn  stone.  It  is  situated  at  die 
east  end  of  Prince's  Street,  40  feet  back  from  the  line  of 
iSnc  street,  and  looks  alcmg  the  North  Bridge.  The  from 
is  in  length  from  east  to  west  2Q0  feet,  and  the  breadth  «f 
the  building  is  120  feet,  including  the.  diameter  of  the 
dome*  What  is  built  is  only  one  half  of  the  plan  intend- 
ed. In  the  centre  is  a  large  dome  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
80  in  height.  At  each  comer  of  the  front  is  a  little  pro-* 
jectiofi  with  a  Venetian  window ;  and  on  the  top  a  bean* 
tiAiI  stone  ballustrade,  witii  a  small  cupdba.  In  the  aokU 
die  is  another  prelection,  three  windows  in  breadth,  aod 
tour  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a  pediment,  wiAia 
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«hkii  these  jb'  fl^roprMdnMiott^  k  a  compon6imf  of  dMrl^*«*»gfc 
»m$  of  Gkeal  Bnl^iQ*-  The  homJt  it  omaaitoted  widi  a- 
fine  entaUatiire'of  the  GocuMhisa  order.  The  dmao  ie> 
lighted  from  the  top  b j  &  window  15  fe<*  dianieter^  the- 
fnone  of  which  is  of  copjper  •  The  roof >i»  iU  vided  into  -Com* 
{lertmtaiU  ridilj  ofsameoted  with  phttter^  ef  Palis  wodk*. 
ki  the  ilraUs  whbin  are  nilraerotis  arched  division^  dispo^ 
sed  into  presses,  for  holding  the  records ;  the  access  to  whiob 
irbj  a  gaUerj  that  enoii^les  the  whcde  buildii^.  Under 
the  dome  there  has^  latelj  been  erected  an  elegant  marUr 
sti^oe  of  his  present  Mi^esty  by  the  Hon*  Mrs  Daitier. 

Th^e  are  two  elegant  stair-cases  leading  to  the  vaviona 
ehambers,  where  the  i^ecords  sole  kept  and  the  apartmenta 
Ibr  the  derks.  The  mimber  of  these  divisions,  \^ien  the 
plan  is  coApIetedy  exclusive  of  passages,  stair-eases,  an4 
water-^slosets,  is  ninety-seven,  which  are  all  arched  be^ 
li^r  and  acoommodated  with  fire-places« 

There  is  also  established  at  Edinburgh  an  Ai^miraltt  Adminky 
C<>irRT ;  the  jndgr  of  w^ich  has  the  power  of  appointing 
depnties.  His  decrees  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
eourt  of  session  in  civil,  and  to  that  of  the  court  of  justi« 
eiafy  in  catminal  cases*  He  has  a  jurisdiction  in  all  ma* 
Mime  causes  ;  and  by  prescrifdon  he  has  acfuired  a  jn»^ 
mdietion  in  mercantile  canses  not  maritime.  He  ia  deehu 
led  hy  statute  to  he  his  Majesty's  josticergeneral  upofl 
Ae  seas,  and  in  ail  creeks,  harbours^  aMd  nanrigaUe  river^ 
heneath  the  first  bridge. 

The  GoMiiissA&T  Co VaT  <rf  Edinburgh  was  instkoledCoaumt. 
hy  Q^Men  Mary,  and  is  the  general  copsiatonal  eourt  fise**^  ***"** 
Soedand*  It  consists  of  four  judges,,  nominated  by  the 
evawn  firom  aaseng  the  £uadty  of  advocates*  It  has  aa 
mmersal  jnriafictiott  in  questions  of  marriage  andtbreece^ 
aad  leeiew^  the  decrees  of  local  tomnaissni  ji  eowfta. .  Be* 
aides  it3  universaVit  has  a  loeat  jndadii^on  orerEdifr* 
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f^^p^Mrgfc*  biupgh  and  the  four  adf  aeeat  counties  on  the  sosA  side  of 
the  Forth.  Its  nature  is  to  saoctioa  the  appointment  of 
cxecntors,  and  to  ascertain  ddyts  contracted  rdating  to  the 
last  illness  and  funeral  diarges  of  persons  deceased,  or  ob« 
Kgations  arising  from  testaments,  or  daims  of  persons  le- 
quiring  aliment  out  of  the  effects  of  a  person  deceased.  It 
decides  in  actions  of  scandal,  and  upon  all  debts  whidi  da 
not  exceed  L.40. 

ppmcomi^  The  Lioif  CouRT  was  anciently  of  much  importanoCt 
The  Lord  Lyon,  Jfting  at  armsy  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
aod  tfitiquitj.  His  office  ^nd  station  in  Scotland  are  si- 
milar to  that  of  garter  king  at  arms  in  England.  At  the 
coronatioQ  of  his  present  Majesty^  the  lord  Ijon  and  gar^ 
ter  king  at  arms  walked  abreast  inunediatdj  preoeding 
the  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  Of  old  the  lord 
I  Ijon  was  employed  in  carrying  public  messages  to  foreign 

states ;  and  it  is  still  hi^  proxinoe  to  assist  at  dedaring 
war,  prodaiming  peace,  &c.  He  deriines  his  name  from 
the  lion  rampant,  the  armorial  bearing  of  the.  Scottish 
kings,  which  he  bears  on  his  variegated  robes. .  He  waa 
anciently  installed  into  his  office  yri^  the  ceremony  of  % 
cor<Hiation.  The  (dkers  serying  wder:  the  lord  lyon  are* 
heralds,  pursuivants,  and  aessengei:s  at  arms.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  last  of  these  to  execute  all  summonses  be- 
fiire  the  xxmrt  of  session,  to  apprehend  the  persons  o£ 
dd>tors,  and,  in  general,  to  perform  the  exequtive  parts  o£ 
the  law.  It  is  the  province  of  the  lord  lyon  to  adjust 
matters  of  precedency,  to  marshal  persons  walking  ii|  pub- 
lic procession,  to  inspect  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  nobility, 
and  gentry,  to  punish  those  who  assume  arms  not  their  due, 
to  bestow  coats  of  arms  upca  persons  deserving,  to  grant 
supporters  to  peers,  or  other  peraeos  of  distbgnished  rank, 
and  to  take  cognisance  of  offences  conmiitted  by  messes^ 
gei3  at  arms  in  the  course  of  their  c^ce. 
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*41r  olSce  of  lord  lyon  is  now  hdd  ss  a  ^nectxre^  and>Mlirt)iarg^. 
the  business  is  committed  to  deputies,  who  exercise  a  ju- 
risdiction over  messengers  at  arms,  to  th6  effect  of  depri- 
ving Aem  of  their  oftce ;,  bnt  the  business  of  heraldry  ha- 
ting now  fallen  into  disrepute,  genealogies  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  Ijon  court, 
and  coats  of  arms  granted^  in  a  very  negligent  manner. 

Edinbutgh  being  the  chief  town  of  the  county  is  the^hetifl' 
teat  of  a  SHERirr  Court.  The  Sheriff  was  anciently^"^ 
the  king's  lieutenant,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  jurisdiction 
bodi  civil  and  criminal ;  but  of  late  years  a  separate  lord 
lieutenant  is  appointed,  who  with  his^deputies  takes  the 
management  of  military  affairs.  In  former  times,  the  sheriff 
renewed  the  decrees  of  the  baron  courts  within  his  terri-  ' 

tories.  He  mustered  those  military  companies,  or  bodies 
of  militia^  whose  exercises  were  known  by  the  name  qf 
VHopcn  showings.  lie  ret^ived,  and  still  continues  to 
receive,  from  the  collectors  within  his  district,  the  old 
royal  revenues,  which  he  pays  into  the  exchequer.  He 
sommons  a  jury  of  forty-five  persons^  out  of  whom  the 
<?oiirt  of  justiciary  selects  fifteen  to  sit  upon  trials  held  be- 
fine  them.  He  returns,  as  member  of  parliament  for  die 
county,  the  person  having  a  majority  of  suffrages  upon  the 
rdD  of  freeholders.  He  establishes,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  jury,  the  Jiars^  or  rates  which  must  be  paid  for  grain 
^t  ought  to  be  delivered  when  no  precise  price  is  stipu^ 
lated.  He  has  a  civil  jurisdiction,  which,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  contests  for  the  property  of  landed  estates ; 
md  a  criminal  one  in  cases  of  tfieft  and  other  crimes  of 
lesser  moment.  The  oflSce  is  now  exercised  by  a  judge  call- 
ed the  sberiff^epute  and  by  his  substitutes.  The  sheriff- 
^pute  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  He  must  be  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  advocates  of  at  least  three  years  standing. 

Besides  these  courts  there  is  annually  held  at  Edinburgh 
Vol.  L  K 
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Edinlwtti^a  representatiTe  assemblj.  called  the  Cokvektiok   qF 
ConTetitlon  RoTAL  BoROUGHS.     In  aucient  times  the  judgments  o£ 
•fborouj^hs^j^  magistrates  of  boroughs  were  liable  to  the  review  of 
the  chamberlain  of  Scotland  and  his  court  of  the  four  bo- 
roughs.    This  was  an  officer  of  great  dignitj  and  exten- 
sive jurisdiction.     He-  kept  the  accounts  of  the  royal  re- 
venues and^expences ,  and  he  held  circuits^  or  chamberlain 
ayres  (as  thej  were  called)^  in  the  .different  boroughs,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  decrees  of  the  magistrates^ 
of  hearing  complaints  against  them  for  mismanagement  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  for  regulating  the  police ;  but  the 
decrees  of  the  chamberlain  were  themselves  liable  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  court  of  the  fi^ur  boroughs.     This  courts 
in  which  the  chamberlain  presided,  was  composed  of  cer- 
tain burgesses  of  the  towns  of  EdLiburgh,  Stirling,  Ber- 
wick, and  Roxburgh,  who  were  appointed  to  meet  annu- 
allj  at  Haddington,  to  decide,  as  a  court  of  the  last  re- 
sort, upon  appeals  taken  from  the  chamberlain  ayres,  and 
to  deliberate  and  determine  upon  all  matters  respecting 
the  common  welfare  of  any  of  the  royal  boroughs.    When 
the  office  of  chamberlain  was  suppressed,  the  power  of 
reviewing  the  decrees  of  magistrates  of  boroughs  was  left 
to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.     The  management  of  the 
funds,  or  property  of  the  boroughs,  was  left  without  con- 
troul ;  a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  many  dis- 
putes in  Scotland  ;  but  the  power  which  the  chamberlain 
and  his  court  exercised  of  regulating  matters  respecting  the 
welfare  of  the  boroughs,  was  transferred  to  the  convention 
of  royal  boroughs. 

This  court  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  Third,  and  appointed  to  be  held  yearly  at  Inverkei- 
thing.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  records  of 
the  convention,  that  it  met  earlier  than  the  year  1552.  By 
a  statute  of  James  the  Sixth^  this  convention  was  appoint- 
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ti  to  meet  four  times'  in  the  year  in  any  borough  they  |Miirtmi|s!L 
thoi^ht  proper ;  and^  to  avoid  confusion,  it  was  ordained 
that  only  one  commissioner  should  appear  for  every  bo« 
rough  except  Edinburgh,  which  should  have  two.  By  a 
subsequent  statute^  a  majority  of  the  boroughs,  or  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  with  any  other  six,  were  empowered  to  caU 
a  convention  as  oft  as  they  thought  proper  i  and  all  the 
other  boroughs  were  obliged  to  attend  it  under  a  penalty. 

The  powers  of  the  convention  relate  chiefly  to  the  esta- 
bh'ahment  of  regulations  concerning  trade  and  manufac«^ 
tores ;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  repeatedly  renewed  a 
kind  of  commercial  treaty  with  the  town  of  Campvere  in 
ikt  Dutch  province  of  Zealand.  As  the  royal  boroughs 
pay  a  sixth  part  of  the  Scottish  land-tax,  the  convention 
is  empowered  to  consider  the  state  of  trade  in  the  indivi- 
dual boroughs^  and  to  proportion  their  share  of  the  land-tax 
accordingly.  Like  all  other  political  bodies,  this  conven- 
tion has  at  times  attempted  to  extend  its  powers.  They  have 
attempted  to  assume  the  important  power  of  regulating 
and  altering  the  political  constitutions  of  the  boroughs,  of 
judging  in  all  questions  between  boroughs,  and  between 
burgesses  among  themselves,  or  concerning  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  or  their  management  of  the  public  reve- 
nues or  other  concerns.  But  upon  the  inost  important  of 
these  points  their  authority  has  been  restrained  by  the 
courts  of  law* 

In  Edinburgh^  as  the  capital  of  Scotland,  are  held  the^^n^^^ 
meetings  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  csdled  the  ^^^7  ?^. 
General  Assemblt  of  the  Church.  It  consists  of  re- 
presentatives from  all  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Scotland, 
and  also  from  the  royal  boroughs ;  a  considerable  majority 
of  which  members  are*  clergymen  in  orders  :  the  rest 
are  laymen,  who  have  been  created  in  some  parish  what 
it  called  ruJing  elders ;  a  term  expressive  of  their  being 
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Edinborrft  hiTineh  or  la^  elders^  and  not  clergjineiiy  who  arc  teacfaid| 
elders.  This  representative  body,  to  which  the  king  aiw 
uttallj  sends  a  nobleman  as  his  representative,  under  the 
«Lppellation  of  high  commissioner,  was  once  of  great  politic 
cal  importance ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  ciiv 
icumstancesy  it  has  of  kte  become  very  manageable,  and  is 
of  little  weight.  At  the  dose  of  this  work  we  shall  give 
an  aecount  of  the  singular  republican  constitution  of  which 
it  is  the  head. 
LdtiL  LxiTH  is  the  port  of  Edinburgh.  It  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  a  smaU  river  of  that  name,  and  spears  to  have  been  an* 
ciently  called  Invirleitb.  This  word  Invtr,  prefixed  to 
the  name  of^  river,  is  a  frequent  appellation  in  Seotkad 
of  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  its  confluence 
with  another  river.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Gaelic  derivmtioo. 
The  field  of  etymology,  however,  is  very  wide,  and  al- 
ways leaves  room  for  conjecture.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, for  example,  it  is  just  as  probable  that  the  vraid 
iHver  is  of  French  as  of  Gaelic  derivation.  It  may  ins- 
ply  that  the  town  is  adjacent  (ewers)  to  the  river.  The 
Hacbour  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Water  of  Leilii 
with  the  sea.  The  depth  of  the  water  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  harbour  is  at  neap  udes  about  nine,  but  in  high 
spring  tides  about  sixteen  feet.  It  is  entirely  a  tide  faaa- 
bour ;  the  water  in  the  river  being  too  trifling  to  give 
any  important  aid  towards  the  navigation.  About  die  be- 
ginning of  the  late  century,  the  magistrates  of  Edkibiirgb 
improved  the  harbour  at  a  great  expence,  by  extending  a 
atone  pier  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  In  ibt 
.year  m 7  they  farther  improved  it  by  ^erecting  an  addi- 
tional stone  quay  towards  its  west  side.  It  is  acoommo- 
dated  with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  other  couTeoiences  for 
ship-bnilding,  which  is  there  carried  on  to  sonie  extent; 
and  vessels  come  hither  to  be  repaired  &am  vsiiou^ 
quarters  of  the  East  coast  of  Scotland. 
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Lehh  amsis^  of  two  pamhes^  called  South  and  NorA  Itiliatot^lb 
Leitb^  from  their  situation  upon  different  sides  of  the  ri* 
tcr*  In  South  Leith,  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  is  in*  ?^*  ^ 
duded  ;  and  also  a  considerable  country  district  extending 
southwards  towards  Arthur  Seat,  and  including  the  an^ 
dent  parish  of  Restalrig.  South  Leith  contains  in  its  Sooth 
suburbs  many  fine  houses  belonging  to  wealthy  merchants^^'^^^^ 
and  one  or  two  streets  of  this  description  ;  but  in  general 
the  town  is  laid  out  in  an  irregular  form  with  narrow 
streets  and  lanes^  which  are  usually  extremely  dirty.  As 
Leith  has  at  all  times  been  4ependent  upon  £<&nburgh,  its 
police  and  other  public  affairs  have  beeti  ill  conducted* 
The  only  market  for  butcher's  meat  is  a  q>ot  which  ao 
individual  has  appropriated  to  that  purpose  with  a  view  to 
derive  profit  from  letting  the  stalls  in  it*  Leith  is  also 
extremely  ill  accommodated  with  regard  to  fresh  water* 
The  water  in  the  wells  is  neither  good  nor  abundant  \  and 
the  inhabitants  have  never  adopted  any  rational  plan  for 
supplying  themselves  from  a  distance.  Maitland  men- 
tionsy  that  in  his  time,  about  the  year  1750,  they  levied 
mooey  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  and  brought  water  in 
a  leaden  pipe  of  an  inch  and  a  half  bore  from  a  lake  in  the 
parish,  called  Locbend*  This  lake  is  about  500  yards  inLocboidh 
length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  of  consideraUe 
depth,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  perches,  pikes,  and  eels. 
The  water  of  it,  however,  was  never  good,  for  a  reason 
leinarked  by  Maitland,  that  it  seems  to  be  supplied^  not 
by  springs,  but  merely  by  the  rain  and  snow  which  fall 
upon  the  neighbouring  fields ;  the  water  from  which 
merely  stagnates  in  this  piece  of  low  ground.  When  the 
great  improvements,  by  means  of  the  bridges,  were  car- 
rying on  in  Edinburgh,  the  people  of  Leith  conjtributed 
to  the  expence  of  these  works^  on  condition  that  thqr 
should  receive   a  share  of  the  new  supply  of  watecthat 
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gdfaMggIt  ^yag  about  to  be  brought  into  Edmburgh  ;  but,  bs  thej- 
werelb^^ceiVe  Ho  Wiotbr  till  Ediidmfgh  ttes  fully  sn^ 
l^iedy  "when  they  wei«  to  obtaih  the  superfluity,  tfaey 
wcte  necessarily  disiappointed  ;  ais  it  ooidd  scarcely  bap. 
pen  tiifitt  *a  large  city -Hke  Edinburgh,  Which  was  ra|ttidify 
ilicorasmg,  should  ever  be  found  to  ha^e  ioo  mudi  water. 
Jdbdtland  h^  'suggested  to  the  people  of  Leith  the  pro;- 
jpristy  of  bringing  their  watdr  in  pipes' frorii  a:  plraififid 
vpang  at  the  foot  of  the  rod^LS  of  Arthur  Sdat  and  fialiis. 
ifaluy  .Craigs  i  but  diey  had  disregarded^this  ju<ficiousrpit». 
;|X)^r  The  same  advice  was  renewed  io  them'ai''tl& 
•'fime  ihe  South  Bridge  of  Edinburgh  was  btiildlng,  fay  tfae 
iate  EiCri  of  Haddington,  to  whOm'the  right  of -pastunij^e 
ndf  these  taountalas  hereditarily  belong?;  and  his  Ldrd- 
odiq>  D&red  to  consent,  gratuhpusly,'  to  the£t  using  Ae 
.^naiigs  and  cutting  the  ground  for  diis  purp6se. '  fitrt  Ae 
Jtswn^'Cduncil  of  Edinburgh  had  iuffident  influence'lb 
.^prevail  "v^itfa  the  people  of  Leith  to  trust  t6  the  Kope  'df 

•  idsitaiaing  a  supply  of  water  &om  Edinburgh'.  -  The  con- 
.  sequence  was,  that  after  laying  pipes  to  lEdihbufglvtbey 
I  got  UD  wsfter,  ailid  were  under  *^e  necessity  of  T^qiaiinii^ 

contented  with  i3ie  bad  water  of  Lodiend^.     This  w^atef  is 
grbwiuj^  daily  worse,  and  '^ugt  probably  soon  beraIto^|etbi^r 
..pernicious  and  tinfit  for  us^.     Mndi  bad  wafer frdmiile 
.  ibbiirb'  called  Quarry  Holes  already  passes  into  it ;  atidlf 
the  city  should  extend  in  that  direction,*  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  natural  declivity  of  ihe  sdil'fitiim  vaa* 
Trying  towards  it  much  rain  water  from  the  ^treeb;  -       ' 
Hetulrig*       £ou&  Leidi  has  a  parish  church,  in  which  the  cure  is 
served  By  two  detgymen.    As  j>iih  once  formed  a  part 

•  of  the  estate  6£  Lc^an'of  Restalng,  it  wu  situated  in  tfa^ t 
pmsh.  The  ruii»  of  the  ehurch  ^f  Re&taffig'  axe  stall  to 
icseen  about  a  ifiile  to  ^e  eastward  of'Edioiiiirgb*  'This 
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chttrdi  was  founded  by  James  the  Third  in  honour  of  the  JMiBbnrgh. 
Tfinitj  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  endowed  by  the 
three  succeeding  monarchs.  It  was  furnished  wi^  a  dean^ 
nine  prebendaries,  and  two  singing  boys.  The  building  was 
highly  ornamented  with  statuaiy  and  sculpture,  represent- 
faig  the  objects  of  religbus  worship.  When  the  General 
Assemibly  -of  the  t:hurch,  in  1650,  zealonsly  ordered  aH 
churches  to  be  -purified  xy£  the  relicts  of  popery,  a  report 
was  made  to  them  by  a  connnittee,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  accomplish  the  object  with  regard  to  this 
church  without  injuring  the  fabric  ;  upon  which  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly -ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and  entirely 
demolished,  as  a  monament  of  idolatry  1  Some  fragments 
of  the  walls,  hoWever,  still  remain.  The  -church-yard  is 
still  sometimes  used  <as  a  burying  place.  In  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  ^spacious  vault  of  a  circular  figure,  with 
yew  trees  en  its  top,  which  was  originally  thfe  family 
vault  of  Logan  of  Restalrig,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray.  In  consequence  of  the  zealous  mandate  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  inhabitants  of  South  Leith 
resorted  for  worship  to  the  -chapel  of  St  Mary,  which 
was  afterwards  declared  by  authority  of  parliament  te 
be  the  parish  church  of  the  district.  It  is  a  spacious 
handscHne  building,  and  is  kept  in  good  order.  As  it  was 
found  insufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  they  erected,  in  1772, 
a  chapel  of  ease  for  a  clergyman  iipon  the  establishment 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  officiating  clergyman  is 
nonunated  by  his  audience,  and  his  salary  is  paid  by  means 
of  the  rents  of  the  seats  in  the  chapel.  The  dimensions  of 
this  building  within  the  walls  are  T2  feet  by  52. 

There  is  also  an  episcopal  <:hapel  at  Leith  ;  and,  as  in 
all  towns  of  any  consequence  in  Scotland,  there  are  some 
meetings  of  presbyterian  dissenters. 

Leith,  being  a  dependency  of  Edinburgh,  has  no  other 
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y^^'p^^  pnUic  buildings  of  a&j  impOTCaace  ejBcepting  a  priaon,  M 

which  a  guard  is  usually  stadoned  from  die  regiment  upon 

du^  £E>r  the  ^me  in  &e  castle  of  C^dinhurgh  i  and  a  fni»i 

tom-hoose  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  at  the  port :  neither 

fd  which  h^ildings  are  a!t  all  reniarkable. 

Ipcorpon-      Ma^  of  Lorrain,  queen  dowager  and  regent  of  Scot-* 

X^cith.        hndy  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  into  four  classes^, 

and  erected  them  into  incorporations.     These  were  the 

mariners,  maltmen,  trades^  and  traffickers.     The  first  of 

these  consisted  of  ship^masters  and  sailors ;  the  second^  of 

snalt^makers  and  brewers ;  the  third,  of  cQopers^>  smiths, 

bakers,  wrightS|  &c. ;  and  the  fourth,  of  merchants  and 

shop-keepers.     Qf  these  incorporations,  that  of  the  ma- 

;  miners  now  makes  the  principal  figure,  in  consequence  of 

,  their  possessing  considerable  funds,  and  of  their  occa- 

!  sional  interference  in  the  regulation  of  afiairs  relative  to 

I  navigation.     Opposite  tp  South  Leith  church  there  is  a 

I  large  house  belonging  to  them,  called  the  Trinity  JSotui^ 

from  its  having  ancicndj  been  an  hospital  dedicated- to  the 

Holy  Trinity.     Some  of  their  po<H:  were  formerly  kept 

here ;  but  they  have  adopted  the  more  judicious  mode  of 

supporting  them  as  out-pensioners* 

Leith  Bank     ^^  ^^  years  the  principal  merchants  of  this  town  havq 

.e^blished  a  banking  house,  called  the  Ltitb  BamUng  Com'* 

fany,  for  the  accommodation  of  each  other,  an^  of  person^ 

ei^aged  in  trade.  The  company  issues  notes  for  small  sums 

payable  to  the  bearer,  and  does  business  to  a  considerable 

extent*     This  company  is  at  present  erecting  a  stately  and 

elegant  building  to  be  used  as  a  banking  house.     The  Bri^ 

tish  Linen  Company  has  also  a  branch  established  here. 

South  Leith  is  joined  to  North  Leith  by  a  draw-bridg^ 

thrown  across  the  harbour*     Formerly  the  connection  wa^ 

formed  somewhat  higher  up  the  river  by  a  stone  bridge 

*    pf  three  arches,  which  appears  to  have  been  founded  by 

Jlobert  Ballantyne,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Holyrood? 
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kHue^  about  the  year  1403.  North  Leith  origiaally  te»Mtttwi^ 
loaded  to  the  parish  of  Holjroodhouse ;  but  in  the  year  ^ 
1630  a  part  of  the  paridi  of  St  C|ithbcrt's  was  annexed  to 
ity  and  it  was  made  a  separate  parish.  Thi^  parish  oon-^Mordi 
sists  of  about  170  aqres,  and  indudes  the  vilkges>of  Nordl*^^ 
Leith  and  ^ewhaven.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  North- Leith* 
that  it  has  been  thought  practicable  or  advantageous  to  ex* 
tend  the  harbour  pf  Leith ;  and  accordingly  vexy  extensive 
works  fof  ^ft  purpose  are  now  carrying  o%  though  wttl|. 
what  SBcpess  time  only  can  detemune*  In  the  meanwhil^ 
however,  they  threaten  p  produce  the  dangerous  efiect  o£ 
augmenting  the  bar  at  the  mout]|  of  the  old  harbour,  bjp 
means  of  a  depositation  pf  sand,  which  within  these  tw^ 
years  has  been  made  there  by  the  actioii  o(  the  ti4es^  This 
accumulation  of  sand  has  already  conside^rably  n^urowed  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  At  Newhaven,  whiph  is  about  half 
a  aiile  tax  the  westward,  and  is  a  small  fishing  village,  the 
water  upon  the  coast  is  deeper  than  at  Leith.  Hitherto  the 
passage  boats  from  Midlothian  to  Fife,  and  which  belong 
to  Einghom  in  Fife,  have  ssuiled  from  Leith  across  the 
Frith  to  the  harbour  of  Pitcur  near  Kingbom.  This  pas** 
sage  has  always  been  found  extrem/dy  inconvenient,.  <m 
account  of  its  being  interrupted  many  hours  every  day  in 
consequence  of  the  tide  retiring  from  Ldth.  It  has  there- 
fore been  resolved  to  remove  the  passage  to  Newhavea  on 
the  side  of  Midlothian,  where  do  such  inconvenience  caa 
exist ;  and  to  Burntisland'  on  the  oppeote  coast,  which  is 
an  excellent  harbour.  With  tlus  view  a  high  road  has 
been  opened  from  Edinburgh  directly  to  Newhaven,  ia^ 
stead  of  the  circuitous  road  by  Leith  $  and  a  bridge  his 
been  thrown  over  the  Water  of  Leith  at  the  point  where 
this  road  crosses  it« 

North  Leith  has  a  parish  church ;  an  old  baildiag  now 
^bputto  be  puUeddovira.    Apart  of  it  wastfadently  calU 
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^Mahnr^.  cd  the  Chapel  of  St  Ninians,  and  was,  like  a  part  of  the  pa- " 
rish,  a  dependency  af  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse.  TTic 
Citadel  most  remarkable  object,  however,  in  North  Leith  is  the  ci- 
tadel, or  remains  of  a  fortification  erected  there  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  traces  are  to  be  seen  of  some  of  the  bas- 
tions, together  with  a  strong  gate,  which  still  forms  the  en- 
try to  the  buildings  called  the  Citadel.  After  the  restora- 
tion, the  fortifications  were  in  a  great  measure  demolished  ; 
and  the  site  of  them  grSited  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
then  prime  minister  for  Scotland  to  Charles  II.  To  gra- 
tify the  rapacity  of  this  unprincipled  minister  or  favourite, 
the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  ldt)3,  were 
nnder  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  area  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  price  of  L.6000  Sterling;  at  that  period  in 
Scotland  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and  sufficient  to 
have  purchased  a  very  laT[;e  laiid  estate, 
iat^y.  Towards  the'  close  of  the  American  war,  in  coqsc- 
quence  of  an  alarm  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  Paul 
Jones  in  the  Frith  with  three  armed  vessels,  a  battery  of 
nine  guns  was  er^'ctpd  to  the  westward  of  the  citadel  for 
Ae  purpose  of  defending  the  harbour  of  Leith.  A  party 
of  artillery  constantly  reside  at  this  battery,  which  is  kept 
in  excellent  order  ;  and  of  late  a  considerable  park  of  ar- 
tillery has  been  stationed  here. 

Ncwhavcn.  In  consequenc  o*  the  superior  depth  of  water  at  New- 
haven,  it  might  ]'rf  bably  have  proved  a  successful  rival  to 
the  harbour  of  Leith,  ad  not  such  an  event  been  prevent- 
ed in  early  times  by  the  influence  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  more  lately  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  removing  the  great  establishments  or  houses  and  ware- 
houses of  merchants  which  have  been  fixed  at  Leith. 
James  the  Fourth  erected  at  Newhaven  a  yard  or  dodc 
for  ship-building,  and  a  harbour  for  the  reception  of  ves- 
sels i  aud  it  then  received  its  present  appellation.     A  cha- 
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pel  WES  alio  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  MaryE^fa^nrg^u 
and  St  James.  The  people  of  Edinburgh,  having  be- 
come apprehensive  that  this  port  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  their  harbour  of  Leith,  purchased  it  from  King  James 
the  Fifthy  which  necessarily  prevented  its  further  improve- 
ment. The  chapel  fell  into  ruin  after  the  reformation ; 
but  its  area  is  still  used  as  a  burying  ground  by  the  inha- 
bitants. 

'  On  die  side  of  Nordi  Leidi  tire  sea,  or  Frith  of  Forth|Encroicli-'* 
has  a  great  tendency  to  encroach  upon  the  land ;  and  to^^ 
xesist  its  further  progress,  it  has  of  late  been  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  very  powerful  bulwarks  of  stone.     In  the 
year  1595,  the  Links,  or  level  ground  adjoining  to  New-  ' 

haven,  and  betwixt  that  village  and  Leith,  were  let  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  six  merks  Scottish  money,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Links  of  South  Leith  wer(&  let  at  thirty  merks. 
The  Links  of  Newhaven  must  therefore  have  been  one 
fifth  of  the  dimensicms  of  those  of  Leith,  i^hich  fonn  a 
very  extensive  territory ;  whereas  at  present  the  Links 
between  North  Ldth  and  Newhaven  have  totally  disap- 
peared. A  road  has  only  been  preserved  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  ;  and  what  must  formerly  have  been  a  plain  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  is  nothing  more  than  a  waste,  which 
is  twice  daily  flooded  by  the  tide,  and  is  thickly  strewed 
with  fragments  of  stone,  from  around  which  the  mould  or 
soil  has  been  completely  washed  away. 

Edinburgh  can  in  no  respect  be  considered  as  a  manu-  Mannfac* 
£K;turing  town ;  a  circumstance  which  greatly  limits  the^*^"* 
commerce  of  the  port  of  Leith ;  because  no  cargoes  can 
here  be  procured  to  carry  abroad  to  those  countries  from 
which  goods  are  imported.  Notwithstanding  that  this  is 
true  in  general,  several  conmiodities  are  prepared  in  this, 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  parti- 
cular branches.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  i$  the  distiU  ^ 
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-btwftof  arck&t  ^isits  £mm  gstin ;  amoHpemldiaiis^at^ 
wUck  has  beea  ctrmd  ta  higher  per&cti<m  io  ScodanA 
tlula  anjwhcfe  elae  ih  the  world.  The  Eoil  of  Ij8i«ler# 
dek^  k  his  It$fmty  inio  ibe  Natwt  gmd  Orijgm  o/PuUic 
W^Mkf  obsenrcfl^  ^  Thst  the  pBOgseas  nftde  of  kte  jear^ 
in  Scelhod  in  the  art  of  dtatiUmg  $piril^  sfixrde  a  stnmg 
xUnstraiian  and  example  of  the  vaat  xeeenrpes  rf  hsmait 
ingenoitj  in  abridging  labour  bj  mechanical  contrivances. 

^  In  the  jt9f£  ItSS^  a  ^to^osel  «»s  mfide  Io  peUisct  the 
Aaljr  esa  the  manu&cture  of  spirits  in  Scoflaad  hj  waj  ^ 
Ibeaee,  Io  be  paid  annudly  for  everj  ifeiU  aecordiag  to  ita 
aiie>  at  a  fixed  rt^pir  gaUo*,  in  Uem  fd  aU  odier  duties. 

^  The  London  distillers,  aea  the  most  experienced  ii^ 
llieir  piofcasion^  who  agreed  to  Ih^  rate  of  the  licence  019 
the  gsdkoy  supposed  to  be  equiTSlent  to  the  former  dutiesy 
dechced  themaelTes  firom  experience  satisfied,  that  tho 
lime  for  working  stilb  with  benefit  was  limised  to  an  est^ 
Sent  perfecdj  ^^dl  known,  and  thai  whmcvet  exceedec| 
^Aese  lisiits  wonU  infaHibly  lose  upon  his  melerials  aikl 
the  qosiiit  J  of  the  goods  what  he  gsined  in  point  of  time  i 
^soA  m  oonformitj  to  their  opinion,  the  dntjr  was,  m  Ihq 
year  17M,  settled  upon  the  auppositkm  thai  skills  cpni^ 
^  dtacbarged  about  seren  times  a^week. 

^  Two  years  af^er  this^  in  a  memorial  presented  Io  the 
lords  commiffiionrrs  of  Ac  trcasufy,  tiie  same  menaQegedj^ 
that  the  Scottish  distillers  had,  Iqr  the  ingcniiitj  of  theit 
contriTances,  fonnd  means  to  discharge  their  stills  opward^ 
of  forty  times  B*wedL  :  And  we  since  know,  from  m  re* 
pert  mftde  to  the  lords  conmussioneis  of  die  treasvry  in 
^  year  1700,  Aal  a  fiirty«.diKee  gallan  stitt  was  farpttghf 
to  sndi  a  degtce  of  perfection  as  to  bs  discharged  it  die 
rate  dF  once  in  two  nannies  aaid  three  ipiarters,  which  it 
almost  twesty-two  times  in  an  hoar.  It  appears  fram 
this  nport,  thst  the  operaticR  of  dintiUatioa  was  capi^ 
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6f  Wog  peffisrmed  in  a  still  dioirter  time,  tiiA  il^  fbeg^nWfc* 
ipiaH^  of  tiie  spirit  was  nowise  iigiirad  by  die  rapidly  df 
the  operatimi.'' 

It  is  indeed  a  siiR^iihr  eirtiuBBtaiite  to  ^ee' in  the  vid^  On  Scotch 
idty  of  Edinbnrghy  in  diffeicnt  places,  vast  piles  of  biiil4- 
ingi  cfoniistiBg  of  immense  graaarieSy  with  ^reat  VfeAss 
tot  cariTing  cm  the  diffeerent  opemtions  of  mdhing,  mash- 
ing^ and  fermenting  enormous  yiantitics  of  gfain  ;  aad  iffl 
this  in  tahserviencj  to  a  single  pot  of  a'moderate  suse^ 
which  is  used  as  a  adlli  The  whole  art  of  distSling  wiA 
diat  prodigious  rapidity  to  y^dh  the  Scottish  distiBeirs 
have  attained  depends  4ipoii  this  samjde  principle,  tbit  whU 
tcr  or  any  odicr  fiquid  is  heated  or  brought  to  the  hoilii^ 
.point  and  eri^orated  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  'to^tlfe 
shalfewoess  of  the  liquor.  This  considei«tion)  as  aairn- 
pOTtantipractical  truth,  appears  to  have  been  first  «4effectit* 
aUyand  completefy  understood  by  the  Scottish  distflkrs  | 
•ad  in  proportion  as  government  increased  the  duty  upeii 
stills,  they  made  their  stills  broader,  and  tibe  liquor  in 
dicm  shallower ;  So  that,  by  runaing  off  or  formmg  die 
^irits  with  prodigious  vapidity,  ifcey  paid  no 'more  duty 
4ipQii  the  liquor 'indiich  they  prod«ced  when  goyemmertt 
imposed  L.  108  upon  ermrj  gallon  that  a  ^dll  could  coa- 
Istn,  than  they  had  formerly  done  whena  tax  ^L.SjMr 
.{aBon  was  imposed,  or  even  than  diey  did  when  the  duty 
was  only  30s*  The  still  now  resembles  a  large  frying 
:pan  of  three  or  faar  indies  in  dept^  vrith  die  cover  so  ad« 
apted  as  to  aBow  the  aaLhalmg  spirits  veryfreety  to  ascend. 
A  fire  of  predigioos  intensity.is  kept  constantly  below  life 
JtiU.  That  Ae  £niMated  ale  in  the  still  oaay  not  bum, 
and  thcrdiy  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  spirits,  it' is  censtan^* 
-tiicsdd  by  an  apparatus,  whereby  metal  chains  are  dragged 
lakmg  and  arouKd  the  Whokrbettem  ot^tie  ttiSt.  There  is 
^iko  a  *90iiiewhat  simikr  apparatus  f<Hr  breaking* the  froA 
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y^^^  or  scum  when  the  liqmor  iti  Austin  ioebes  the  Boilin|f 
point.  These  two  sorts  of  slaiiiig  apparatus  or  tools  woric 
within  the  still,  but  kv  moved  b j  means  of  handles  which 
commonicalt  with  the  open  air  by  very  t^it  apertures. 
ThesdilnBUstnotbe  allowed  to  become  dry  for  a  momfmt ; 
m  in  this  case/not  only  would  the  spirits  be  tainted  vriA  a 
burnt  flavour,  but  from  the  intensity  of  the  fire  under  it,  the 
copper  bottom  would  instantly  be  brought  into  fusion  and 
destroyed.  Hence  the  most  correct  attendance  is  necessaxy, 
that  before  the  still  is  completely  emptied^  new  liquor 
may  be  adt^tted.  No  rectifying  still  is  used  ;  but  the 
spirits,  after  being  formed'by  a  first  distillation,  are  again 
thrown  into  the  still,  and  are  understood  to  come  off  suffi- 
ciently pure.     They  come  over  in  a  full  and  rapid  stream. 

Distillatioa  After  all,  it  is  believed  that  this  art  has  scarcely  yet  reach- 
ed its  ultimate  degree  of  perfection.  On  the  2d  of  August 
1802^  Mr  Charles  Wyatt  of  London  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  conducting  the  process  of  distillation  by 
forcing  the  steam  of  boiling  water  through  the  liquor  in- 
tended to  be  distilled.  From  the  description  given  of 
his  process,  the  patentee  does  not  appear  to  have  exerci- 
sed it  practically,  or  to  have  carried  it  to  any  perfection  ; 
.but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  being  improved 
in  such  a  way  as  in  all  probability  to  supersede  the  or- 
dinary- mode  of  distillation.  In  autumn  1801^  that  is^ 
about  eleven  months  previous  to  the  date,  of  the  patent, 
the  editor  of  this  Work  applied  this  mode  of  distillation 
.  to  (he  formation  of  volatile  alkali,  and  found  it  to  succeed 
admirably.  Its  advantages,  when  .applied  to  thedistiUa- 
,tion  of  ardent  spirits,  would  6e  these,  that  it  would  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  that  dexterous  management,  whi<^  in 
the  present  process  is  necessary  to  avoid  burning  the  li- 
qucn:,  and  .to  prevent  the  foulness  of  the  still.  With  a 
.moderate  expence  of  fuel,  it  allows  the  process  to  be  con- 
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ducted  wiih  the  utmost  possible  rapidity*  No  pernicious  Edlrikw^ 
accident  can  ever  occur  from  the  negligence  of  servants. 
The  still  may  even  be  formed  of  a  wooden  vessel ;  and  all 
the  operations  ,of  stirring  the  liquor  and  breaking  the 
jfroth  are  avoided.  Last  of  all,  the  quality  of  the  spirits  is 
secured,  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  the  best  possible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  moderate  heat  employed  in  their  formation. 

The  distilleries  belonging  to  Edinburgh  are  three  :  One 
belongs  to  Mr  Stein  at  Canon  Mills  ;  and  two  are  con- 
ducted by  two  brothers,  Messrs  Haig,  the  one  at  Lochrin 
near  the  Meadow,  and  the  other  upon  the  Water  of  Leitb 
below  Canon  Mills. 

From  this  pernicious  though  ingenious  manufactory  weBreweriti^ 
willingly  turn  to  one  of  a  more  advantageous  nature, 
which  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  it  were  much  to 
be  wished  could  supersede  the  former ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
trade  of  brewing  ale,  which  has  of  late  years  been  carried 
to  great  perfection  in  Edinburgh.  Formerly  a  brewer, 
who  had  established  his  works  in  the  southern  district  at 
the  Pleasance,  Mr  Bell,  was  more  celebrated  than  any 
other  in  Scotland  for  the  preparation  of  malt  liquor  ;  but 
his  ale  had  the  fault  of  being  extremely  intoxicating.  -  Mr 
Giles  of  Leith  afterwards  acquired  great  reputation  for 
preparing  ale  of  uncommon  beauty,  capable  of  being  pre- 
served for  a  long  period.  It  is  understood,  however,  to 
be  ciiiefly  acceptable  to  persons  of  a  peculiar  taste,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bitterness,  arising  it  is  supposed  from  the  large 
quantity  and  strong  boiling  of  the  hops  used  in  its  prepa- 
ration. But  the  ale  which  has  acquired  the  highest  repu- 
tation, and  is  now  bought  up  with  great  avidity  in  Lon- 
don and  other  distant  markets,  is  that  prepared  by  two 
brothers  who  carry  on  business  separately,  Messrs  Young- 
er. When  properly  ma  » aged,  this  ale  is  as  transparent  as 
Sherry,  without  froth  or  sediment,  and  of  such  a  moderate 
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Ig^w^^figree  of  astringency  or  bitterness  as  to  be  univferiaBy 
acceptable.  It  were  well  thatj  in  conseqaence  of  its  grow- 
ing celebrity  and  popularity,  it  could  find  its  way  into  ge- 
neral use  among  the  lower  class  of  peofple  to  the  exclnsi<m 
of  ardent  spirits.  A  most  gross  and  cVen  immoral  error  in 
legidation  was  unfd^iinately  committed  in  &e  budget  of  the 
ycarl803  ;  by  which  heavy  duties  wc^  imposed  upon  inalt 
imd  ale,  while  art  the  same  time  ardent  spirits  were  taxed 
proportionally  With  great  mildness.  An  etror  df  this  sor< 
is  truly  a  misfortune  id  the  community  ;  as  it  discourages 
a  growing  manufectnre  of  a  most  valuable  Sort,  and  gives 
encouragement  to  one  which  an  enlightened  and  virtuous 
govemnftent  would  labour  to  destroy. 

Ottdki  Candles  and  soap  are  manufactured  in  Edinburgh  and 

^'  'Leith  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  in  ihose  parts  of  the  county  in  which  the  ingenuity 
of  men  is  chiefly  directed  towards  the  acquisition  of 
'Wealth  by  means  of  manufactures,  greater  skill  is  attain- 
ed in  arranging  the  different  branches,  or  conducting  the 
detail  of  business.  It  is  certain  at  least,  that  althougb 
Ae  soap  mantifacturers  of  Paisley  must  come  to  Leifh 
-to  purchase  their  materials  ;  yet  they  for  many  years 
liave'been  able  to  supply  the  public  with  soap  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  or  at  least  of  a  superior  appearance,  to 
that  prepared  at  Leith^  and  to  sell  it  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
same  prices. 

Sogir  bv        It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  a  house  for  baking 

^S*  sugar  was  established  at  Edinburgh,  and  another  at  Leith. 
A  manufactory  has  also  long  been  carried  on  in  Leith, 
which  consists  of  the  prepSHration  of  different  sorts  of  glass* 
'In  the  middk  of  the  century  before  last,  chopin  bottles 
were  sold  at  4s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  and  other  bottles  in  pro- 
portion. Soon  afterwards  this  article  was  begun  to  be 
manufactured  in  North  Leith^  where  chopm  bottles  were 
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teM>  A.  1).  1707,  at  29.  6  A.  per  doicn^  tod  So  pfopdr- *^Jnborgh. 
tionablj.  The  present  old  Bottle  House  Company  was 
established  A.  D.  174(5.  They  began  to  work  in  the 
bottle-house  at  North  Leith ;  but  it  being  burnt  down  du* . 
ring  the  first  year  of  the  partnership,  the  company,  in  the 
year  1747,  built  a  new  brick-house  on  the  sands  of  South 
Leith ;  and  the  demand  for  bottles  incf easing,  they  buik 
an  additional  one  A.  D.  1764.  This  business  gradually 
came  to  be  accounted  so  prosperous,  that  about  the  year 
1790  a  new  company  was  instituted.  Both  companies 
prepare  crystal  as  well  as  green  glass,  and  hav^  a  conside- 
iraUe  number  of  furnaces.  It  is  upon  the  whole  nnderb 
Mood,  however,  that  a  general  rule  obtains  in  Scodand 
with  rtgzxA  to  this  and  to  every  other  branch  of  trade  or 
tfftanufitcture,  that  it  is  seldom  attended  with  great  profit 
When  it  is  requisite  that  it  be  conducted  by  a  large  compa- 
ny of  subscribers,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  entrusting 
the  care  of  the  business  to  managers  and  other  servants. 

Linen  was  for  some  time  accounted  the  staple  manu£tc^  lAntn  nuni 
tnre  of  Scotland ;  and,  as  a  branch  of  domestic  industry,  n»»*'"ctuf«. 
eonsiderable  quantities  of  it  are  still  prepared  by  private  fsu 
milies  for  their  own  use,  though  by  no  means  in  the  same 
]Mroporti<m  as  was  done  by  the  more  active  and  thrifty 
housewives  of  former  times.  The  market  is  now  chiefly  sup* 
l^ied  from  Ireland  :  at  the  same  time  the  manu&cture  b 
atill  advantageously  carried  on  by  a  few  persons  in  Edin-^ 
biirgh*  There  is  no  woollen  manufacture  in  Edinburgh^ 
ezcej^g  Aat  of  stockings,  which,  however,  are  not  pre^ 
pared  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  consumption. 
The  manufacture  of  carpets  and  of  broad  doth  has  at  dif-- 
lerent  times  htta  carried  on,  but  has  been  ultimately  a*- 
bandoned*  Lester  is  prepared  in  different  parts  of  the  teatta'* 
suburbs  and  in  Leith  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  seve^ 
sal  citizens  have  risen  to  no  small  degree  of  opulence  hf 
Vol.  L  L 
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Bdmbufgkfthis  branch  of  busmess.  A  trade  has  also  of  late  yeart 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  consists  of 
the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  shoes. 

Hardware.  We  are  almost  entirely  supplied  with  cutlery  and  jewel- 
lery goods  from  England.  Messrs  Cuningham  near  the 
Earthen  Mound  are  the  only  persons,  as  already  mention* 
cd^  who  continue  to  carry  on  the  business  of  plating  goods. 
-Two  or  three  cutlers  prepare  surgectas  instruments^  ra- 
zors, and  other  delicate  tools>  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion. Watch-makers,  brass-'founders,  tin-plate  woikers, 
and  others,  carry  on  business  with  success ;  but  by  no 
'  means  to  such  extent  as  to  supply  the  whole  consump- 
tion. Between  Edinburgh  and  Leith  two  considerabk 
iron  founderies  are  established,  in  which  cast  iron  gotis 
are  prepared.  A  button  manufactory  has  also  been  esta^ 
blisbed  of  late  years ;  and  a  pin  manufactory  has  existed 
during  a  considerable  period. 

Sni  ammo-      In  Edinburgh  a  manufactory  has  long  been  successfully 

"*^^'  carried  on  of  sal  ammoniac  and  Glauber's  salts,  and  mu- 

riatic acid  or  spirit  of  sea  salt.  The  sal  ammoniac  is  well 
known  to  consist  of  two  ingredients,  volatile  alkali  and 
muriatic  acid.  The  volatile  alkali,  vulgarly  called  spirit  cf 
bartshoTfty  is  obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  soot  and  distill 
lation  of  the  liquor  with  quicklime.  The  muriatic  acid  or 
spirit  of  salt  is  obtained  from  the  residuary  liquor  which 
*is  left  in  the  salt  pans  in  the  process  pf  the  manufacture 
of  salt  from  sea  water  which  is  carried  on  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.  This  residuary  liquor,  called  bittern^  is  of 
a  very  mixt  nature.  It  contains  large  quantities  of  sul- 
phat  of  magnesia,  together  with  muriat  of  magnet  and 
common  salt.  Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  being 
mingled  with  it,  the  muriatic  acid  domes  over  in  distilla- 
tion, and  leaves  a  residue,  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  uni- 
ted witii  magnesia  and  with  soda.     Thi^  residue  is  crys^ 
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JBwze^  and  sold  nnd^  the  name  GlavherU  uJtSk  Thej  g^bbiir^ 
are  niore  bitter  and  purgatiye  than  the  true  Glauber's  salts. 
Vast  quantities  of  them  are  exported  to  London.  The 
inuriatic  acid  being  united  with  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
evaporated  and  sublimed^  forms  the  common  sal  ammo^ 
niac 

Magnesia  alba  is  also  manufactured  in  the  neighbour*  Magnttt^t 
hood  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  obtained  from  the  bittern  or 
residuaiy  liquor  of  the  salt  works  already  mentioned^ 
Different  processes  are  employed  in  this  manufacture  by 
different  chemists*  iThe  magnesia  is  |}recipltated  from 
the  bittern,  either  by  a  solution  of  the  purest  American 
pearl  ashes  or  by  volatile  alkali.  In  the  former  mode  of 
proceedings  the  solutions  are  mingled  at  a  heat  t>f  about  120 
degrees,  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  \  to  which  th^  ai^ 
brooi^  partly  by  heating  the  bittern,  and  partly  by  ming- 
ling it  with  boiling  water*  A  large  quantity  of  magnesia 
is  made  at  once  ;  and  it  is  washed  by  being  placed  in  a 
wooden  firame,  or  large  square  vat  or  chest,  with  a  false  bot»> 
torn ;  the  upper  bottom  of  which  consists  of  a  wooden  grate 
covered  with  a  cloth  bf  fine  linens  A  stream  of  water  is  aL- 
bwed  to  run  slowly  through  the  magnesia  during.ten  or 
twelve  hours,  great  care  being  taken  all  the  while  to  prevent 
the  mass  from  breaking  or  falling  into  holes.  If  it  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  till  it  is  cold  before  the  stream  of  water  it 
tamed  <m  it|  the  whole  mass  crystallizes,  or  acquires  a  gritty 
texture^and  is  incapable  of  being  washed.  When  thoroughly 
washed,  that  is,  when  the  water  has  continued  to  flow  &ft 
tome  time  tasteless  from  it,  it  is  cut  into  large  pieces,  apd 
these  are  dried  upon  wooden  frames  in  k  stove.  After 
the  lumps  are  dried,  the  crust  which  forms  upon  their  out- 
Adt  is  scraped  off,  and  they  are  packed  jn  boxes  for  sale. 
The  part  which  is  scraped  off*  is  grated  down  to  powder 
by  passing  it  through  wire-doth.     Thf  powder  is  sold  at 

L2 
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to^lS*-  ft  cfieaper  tite  thdb  that  which  is  in  lomps^  (because  it  k 
not  so  easilj  preserved  in  that  stite.  It  is  apt  to  attni€l 
Inoisture  from  tfie  atmospbei^^  ami  to  acquire  ft&  unplea- 
sant  smell  j  but  this  may  Be  renKnrcd  by  drykg  it  in  k 
heated  apartment.  The  properties  of  good  magnesia  are^ 
that  it  be  extrenuslj  white^  light,  and  tasteless*  The  t^^ 
former  of  these  properties  arS  easily  attained ;  l«cause  it 
is  always  abundantly  white  and  light  when  precipttt^ 
ted  by  mea^is  of  a  solution  of  pedrl  ashes  of  a  due  degree 
of  strength,  and  when  not  disturbed  unnecessarily,  or  hto^ 
ken  down  after  the  precipitation.  The  most  difficult  pa^ 
of  the  pn>ce!n  consists  of  the  lixivtation,  or  of  washing  out 
Ae  salts  from  the  magnesia  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  pro* 
cess  it  is  s«d  that  some  Londoh  manufacturers  still  greatly 
excel  the  Scotch. 

When  the  magneria  is  precipitated  from  bitterfi  by 
toeans  of  volatile  alkidi,  th6  process  differs  chiefly  in  con* 
^quence  of  the  additional  labour  of  prepanng  the  alkali, 
ft  b  obtained  from  the  urine  of  cattle,  which  is  pt^ierved 
in  Cksks  or  cisterns  till  it  become  putrid.  It  is  then  di^ 
tilled  with  the  addition  of  quicklime,  and  Volatile  tdkati  is 
ptoduced ;  which,  however,  ought  to  be  rectified  or  puri- 
^Bd'^  a  new  distillation  before  it  is  used.  The  volatife^ 
idkali  thus  produced  does  not  precipitate  magnesia  froUft 
bittern  till  it  is  aerated  or  united  with  carbonic  acid  or  fix* 
td  air.  This  is  perfioirmed  by  putting  about  a  third  of 
the  quantity  meant  to  be  used  into  a  fallow  vessel  of 
te&d,.  atid  by  passing  along  the  surface  of  it  a  stream  of 
Mtoke  from  a  charcoal  fire  ;  an  operation  which  must  be 
^performed  v6ry  gently  to  avoid  evaporation.  When  this 
quantity  is  sufficiently  aerated,  it  is  mingled  widi  the  re- 
mainder of  the  alkali,  and  the  whole  is  fit  for  use.  The 
operation  then  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  vA  Wit^  pearl 
Ushes ;  but  care  is  takea  not  to  iQow  th«  washmgi  tfthb^ 
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^gnesia  to  run  to  "waste  or  to  be  lo^t.  They  arc  care-  Edinburgh. 
^Uj  received  into  casks  sunk  in  the  ground,  or  pits  lined 
^th  stone  well  cemented.  The  liquor  washed  off  from 
fte  magnesia  consists,  in  thi$  operation,  of  a  sulphat  and 
muriat  of  ammonia.  When  distilled  with  the  addition  of 
^ickUmc^  it  yields  volatile  alkali  oi  a  purer  sort  than 
can  be  prepared  directly  from  the  urine  of  cattle,  even  af- 
ter a  great  variety  of  distillations ;  because  in  all  thes^ 
distills^ns  a  portion  of  volatile^  oil  comes  over  with  the 
alkali,  and  is  never  fully  got'  rid  of  till  the  alkali  has 
been  combined  with  an  acid.  The  volatile  alkali  obtain* 
ed  from  the  washings  of  the  magnesia  is  in  this  process 
treated  as  before ;  ^that  is;,  about  a  third  of  it  is  aerate4t 
<ir  knpregnat^  with  fixed  air  by  means  of  i!^  smok«  of 
burning  charcoal  or  coke  of  pit-coal.  The  quantity  thus 
fcrated  or  impregnated^  when  mingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  alkali,  renders  ^be  "whole  £t  for  precipitating  magne- 
sia or  fonniag  it  frsm  bittenu*  As  there  is  a^considerable 
waste  of  alkali  eveiy  6mc  that  the  operation  is  repeated, 
«n  account  of  its  volatile  nature^  it  is  always  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  stock  by  a  fresh  supply  of  alkali  prepared 
from  urinc^  which  is  mingled  with  the  rest  at  every  ope- 
ration. 

Th^  magnesia  prepared  in  this  last  mode  by  means  of 
volatile  alkali«  is  never  so  light  or  spongy  as  that  prepa- 
red by  mej^s  of  pearl  ashes^  or  by  means  -of  soda,  which  • 
answers  equally  well^  and  is  sometimes  used.  The  infe- 
rior quality  of  th^  magnesia,  prepared  by  the  second  of 
the  abov&  pro^cesses,  seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  the  volatile  alkaK 
formed  in  the  way  now  mentioned  never  is  united  to  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fixed  air,  whose  presence  always 
greatly  augments  the  volume  or  bulk  of  any  quantity  of 
jfLa^nesii^  t«  which  it  at^ach^s  itself  in  jlhe  act  of  precijpi« 
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yinburgjw  tatlon.  The  second  cause  of  inferiority  results  from  thq 
impurity  of  the  alkali,  which  is  never  entirely  freed  from 
foreign  matter,  consisting  of  a  yolatile  oil.  This  magnet 
sla,  however,  is  bought  up  in  London,  and  supplies  the 
West  India  marl^et,  and  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

o^  of  vi-  During  a  considerable  number  of  years  a  manufacture 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  carried  on  in 
th^  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Crude  sulphur,  beat 
to  powder  (not  sublimed  sulphur),  is  mingled  with  unre- 
flned  saltpetre,  and  is  burned  in  chambers  formed  of  sheet 
lead.  The  chambers  are  large,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  them,  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
main there  broad  and  shallow.  The  chambers  have  several 
openings ;  and  into  each  aperture  a  porcelain  sawcer,  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  is  placed.  The 
mixture  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  opening  instantly  closed.  The 
saltpetre  maintains  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  without 
the  aid  of  the  external  air,  and  the  smoke  gradually  unites 
with  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  When  it 
is  found,  by  slightly  opening  the  chamber^  that  the  smoke 
has  subsided,  the  process  is  again  r-enewed,  or  new  por- 
tions of  saltpetre  and  sulphur  are  put  into  the  chamber  and 
set  on  fire.  A  large  capital  is  requisite  for  this  business  ; 
because  a  great  number  of  chambers  must  be  used  to  con- 
duct it  with  activity.  When  the  constant  burning  of  por-  * 
*  tions  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre  in  any  chamber  has  been 

carried  on  during  five  or  six  weeks,  the  water  or  liquor 
on  the  floor  of  the  chambers  is  accounted  suflidently  im- 
pregnated with  the  acid.  It  is  then  drawn  off,  and  pour- 
ed into  stout  leaden  boilers,  where  it  is  brought  to  a  state 
of  ebullition ;  at  which  it  is  continued  till  a  drop  of  water, 
falling  upon  the  liquor,  hisses  in  the  same' manner  as  when 
water  is  dropt  upon  heated  iron.  The  liquor  is  at  thi$ 
fjme  extremely  high-coloured.     It  is  next  remove4  int^ 
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1^  retorts,  which  arc  placed  In  a  sand-bath  upon  a  long  K'^'nt]"^ 
fdmace  formed  of  bricks.  In  these  retorts,  which  are 
formed  of  stout  bottle  or  green  glass,  the  liquor  is  boiled 
till  it  become  perfectly  transparent,  which  happens  in 
ibottt  tjiirtj-six  hours.  It  is  then  nearly  twice  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  It  is  poured  into  very  large 
bottles,  which  for  safety  are  enclosed  in  wicker  baskets  j 
and  in  these  it  is  sold  under  the  appellation  of  cottcenira-- 
.tei  oil  of  vitriol. 

An  article  of  modem  luxury,  which  has  gradually  be-  Coachey, 
eome  extensive,  has,  during  a  considerable  number  of  ^ 
years,  formed  a  considerable  branch  of  manufacture  in 
Edinburgh  ;  that  is,  the  construction  of  coaches  or  car* 
riages  to  be  drawn  by  horses.  Coaches  are  said  to  have 
been  first  introduced  into  Britain  A.  D.  1580.  A  coach 
is  mentioned  as  coming  to  Scotland  in  the  suite  of  the 
English  ambassador  A.  D.  15Q8  ;  but  the  first  intro- 
duction of  these  carriages  for  the  use  of  the  people  was  in 
1610.  At  that  time  Henry  Anderson,  an  inhabitant  of 
Trtttl  Sound  or  Stralsund  in  Fomerania,  offered  to  bring 
from  diat  country  eoaches  and  waggons,  with  horses  to 
irav>,  and  servants  to  attend  tbem,  provided  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  keeping  these  carriages  was  secured  to  him. 
To  this  efieet  a  royal  patent  was  granted  him,  conferring 
an  exclusive  privilege  for  15  years  of  keepbg  coaches  to 
nm  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith ;  for  it  was  on]y  for 
these  towps  that  this  vehicle  seems  then  to  have  been  in- 
tended ;  and  it  was  made  unlawful  tp  take  more  than  two 
pence  Sterling  fbr  the  fare  of  each  passenger.  Coaches 
gradually  abounded  so  much  in  Scotland,  that  upon  the 
approach  of  the  king^s  commissioner  to  Edinburgh  in 
noo,  he  was  met  eight  miles  from  the  city  by  a  train  of 
forty  coaches,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  drawn  by 
six  horaes.     At  that  time,  however^  the  art  of  coach-m^ 
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Efiinburglh  kiag  coosiste^  onlj  in  repairing  coackes  that  had  beeft 
made  at  London ;  and  afterwards  a  few  clumsy  carriages 
were  begun  to  be  built.  But  in  the  year  1738,  Mr  John 
Home,  coach-maker,  who  had  carried  on  the  business  for 
some  time,  went  to  London,  where  he  completely  instruct- 
ed himself  in  that  art.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  provi.- 
ded  with  suitable  working  tools,  which  till  then  were  not 
$0  much  as  known  in  this  city,  and  he  altered  his  mode  of 
conducting  the  business  ;  so  that  instead  of  one  man  being 
employed  as  formerly  to  execute  the  different  branches  of 
the  work,  he  allotted  distinct  hands  to  the  constructing  of 
each  part  of  the  carriage  ;  by  which  means  the  tradesmen 
^on  became  expert  in  their  respective  departments. 

In  this  manner  the  art  of  coach*making  was  brought  to 
a  degree  of  perfection,  that  not  only  enabled  the  coach-ma* 
kers  of  Edinburgh  to  supply  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland  with  carriages,  but  also  encouraged  their  expor<» 
tation,  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  north  of  Europe^ 
HmisehoM  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  with  regard  to  sodi 
furniture  ^  ^j^^  ^  Edinburgh,  that  cabinet  and  upholstery  woiic 
must  necessarily  be  made  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  19 
an  observation,  however,  of  some  importance,  H^  some 
tradesmen  in  this  department  in  Edinburgh  are  said  to 
carry  on  business  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  in  the 
same  rank  of  employment  in  London,  This  is  ascribed  ta 
the  degree  of  equal  luxury  which  prevails  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  society  in  Edinburgh;  in  consequence  of 
which,  though  very  splendid  equipages  do  not  so  greatly 
abound,  yet  genteel  families  enter  into  a  mope  general  ri<» 
valship  in  those  articles  of  expence  which  consist  of  or« 
dinary  dress,  household  furniture,  and  the  luxuries  of  the 
table. 
Cordage  I^  consequence  of  the  demand  produced  by  the  ship* 
St^    ping  at  Leith,  ropes  c^  cordage  wre  munufactured  tkcra 
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with  consulerable  -su€ces$ ;  and  the  bosiiicss  of  abip-buUd-  Mnbmi^ 
jng,  as  already  meatioaed,  is  carried  on  with  some  ac- 
tiyity. 

With  regard  to  the  fareigti  trade  of  Leith,  it  is  necessa-  Foreign 
rilj  laid  under  great  difficulties,  and  much  limited,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  manit£a(:tu]:es  to  supplj  cargoes 
to  vessels  outward  bound.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
circumstance  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  esta* 
Wsh  an  J  great  intercourse  with  North  America;  although 
this  trade  is  highlj  advantageous  to  Britain  in  general,  as 
^rding  a  market  for  articles  of  ordinary  cloathing  and 
consumption,  which  it  is  of  importance  for  a  country  to 
prepare  skilfully  and  in  abundance,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
deacy  which  their  cheapness  has  to  facilitate  the  progress 
•f  population,  and  the  increase  of  the  use&l  arts*  An 
American  vessel  in  want  of  a  cargo  never  puts  into  Leith, 
where  it  is  in  yain  to  expect  one :  she  proceeds  with  great* 
cr  piobabilitj  of  success  to  the  Clyde,  which,  being  at 
the  great  sent  of  the  Scottish  manufactures,  affords  a  bet* 
tqr  prospect  of  a  deinand  for  an  opportunity  of  exporta- 
lion ;  and  still  more  readily  she  proceeds  to  Liverpool^ 
where  she  can  always  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  cargo  of 
lalt. 

The  trade  of  Leith  chiefly  consists  in  the  importation  of  import 
various  articles  intendi^  to  be  consumed  in  a  luxurious 
country  and  capital,     Inmiense  quantities  of  timber  areTim]|||^ 
for  every  purpose  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
It  is  certain  that  in  fimner  times  Scotland  greatly  aboimd- 
ed  in  forests  in  9II  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  even  on  very 
high  mountains  mosses  are  found  containing  large  tree^ 
ivhich  have  been  preserved  unconsumed  for  ages  by  being 
loaked  or  macerated  in  the  astringent  liquor  given^forth  by* 
the  moss  plants  by  which  they  are  surrounded.     Some  of 
these  fixce^  appeiu:  to  have  be^  suddenly  cut  down  as  fyf 
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yM^^wygfa* back  as  the  times  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  the  island) 
others  existed  till  within  a  centurjr  and  a  half  of  the  pre* 
sent  date  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  remotest  isles  tim- 
ber trees  grew  to  the  sea  beach.  But  our  ancestors,  partly 
perhaps  to  clear  the  country  of  what  thej  accounted  an 
impediment  to  agriculture  and  to  pasturage,  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  extermination  of  the  multitudes  of  ban<i 
ditti  bj  whom.it  was  infested,  so  totally  destroyed  the  fo- 
rests, that  till  within  these  last  fifty  years  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland  was  destitute  of  valuable  plantations  ;  audit  has 
been  found  extremely  diiHcult  to  restore  timber  in  the  dis-t 
tant  islands,  and  upon  exposed  situations  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  on  mountain  tops.  At  present,  in  consequence  of  tho 
attention  of  men  of  property  having  been  directed  to  that 
object,  Scodand  has  become,  upon  the  whole,  a  well 
wooded  country.  Still,  however,  the  plantations  are  sq 
recent,  that  in  tiae  whole  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  upon 
the  erecting  of  which  between  three  and  four  miUjonf 
Sterling  hsive  been  expended,  it  is  believed  that  not  a 
single  house  has  been  fitted  up  with  Scottish  timber; 
•the  whole  having  been  brought  from  the  ^erritorits  of 
Russia  or  Denmark. 

Ihx,  kc  From  the  Baltic  also  large  quantities  of  tallow,  flax,  and 
hemp,  are  imported.  Flax  and  flax-seed  are  likewise  im- 
ported largely  from  Holland.     Tar  also  continues  to  be 

,  imported  from  the  Bahic,  notwithstanding  the  inven^tioa 

by  Lord  Dundonald  of  a  mineral  substitute  for  this  inn 
gredictit,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  tp  no- 
tice. It  is  often  the  destiny  of  ingenious  men  to  laboiu^ 
more  successfully  for  the  future  generation  than  for  them* 
selves,  or  for  the  age  in  which  they  live.  This  substi- 
tute for  vegetable  tar,  which  is  now  neglected,  will  pro- 
bably hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  v^uaUe  invention,  as  it 
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has  a  powerful  tendency  to  prevent  ship-timber  from  de-|Mintiiig>* 
cay  in  all  climates,  and  even  between  the  tropics. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  iron  produced 
by  the  different  furnaces  throughput  Scotland,  considerable 
quantities  of  this  most  valuable  of  all  metals  still  continue 
to  be  imported  from  Russia  and  Sweden.  In  particular,  the 
malleable  or  soft  iron  produced  in  Sweden,  where  metal- 
lurgy has  long  been  well  understoorf^  and  charcoal  of  wood  . 
is  used,  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with  in  this  country  for  the 
preparation  of  steel,  or  of  ordinary  tools  by  blacksmiths  < 

From  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  from  Portugal, Wioe^ 
^wine  is  directly  imported  into  Leith.  In  former  times, 
claret  of  the  best  quality,  and  other  French  wines,  wer^ 
imported  in  abundance ;  and  for  fifty  years  after  the  treaty 
pf  union,  government,  in  consideration  of  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  avoids 
ed  enforcing  here  the  payment  of  the  duties  upon  French 
wines*  .  They  were  consequently  in  very  general  use, 
^d  were  attended  with  the  happy  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  These  last 
gradually  came  into  vogue  after  port  wine  had  been  for- 
ced by  the  revenue  laws  upon  the  public.  It  would  seem, 
that  in  the  northern  climates  the  taste  for  strong  liquor^ 
is  very  powerful ;  and  that  if  the  people  arc  not  permit- 
ted, or  rather  encouraged,  to  use  fermented  liquors  of  a 
generous  quality,  they  will  infallibly  betake  themselves 
to  those  of  a  more  ardent  and  destructive  nature,  whicH 
are  the  more  dangerous  as  containing  the  power  of  intoxt-> 
^tion  in  a  very  concentrated  state. 

-    Oranges,  lemons,  and  dried  fruits,  arc  imported  to  Lcdth  Ff#^ 
in  Tast  quantities  from  the  Portucruese  territories  and  the 
Mediterranean.   Apples  also  are  imported  from  England ; 
because  upon  this  eastern  coast  little  fruit  is  cultivated. 
A  few  Tcssds  make  royagcs  to  the  West  Indies,  and  bring 
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9^'^|^rf^  home  valuable  cargoes  of  the  mm  and  sugar  of  these 
islands*  But  the  trade  to  that  quarter  still  labours  under 
great  disadvantages,  as  already  mentioned,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  manufactures  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Popohtioo.  The  population  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  has  been  enu«- 
merated  at  different  periods ;  and  its  progressive  state  is 
worthy  of  notice.  By  a  paper  in  the  possession  of  the 
session  clerk  of  Ediuborgb,  entitled,  **  A  list  of  the  hail 
possessors  (of  houses)  in  the  different  parishes,"  the  num- 
ber of  families,  in  the  year  1678,  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows : 


In  the  north-west  parish' 
north  ditto .... 
north-east  ditto 
south-west  ditto 
south  ditto .... 
south-east  ditto 


Tolbooth 513 

High  Church  .  •  389 

College 470 

Old  Grey  Friars   672 

Old  Church  ...  625 

.Troh  .•••••.  664 


Total  ....  3333 


The  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  at  that  time  consisted  of 
the  above  six  parishes  only ;  consequently  the  preceding 
list  contained  every  fuuily  then  living  in  what  was  pro- 
perly to  be  called  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  that  is,  the 
ancient  royalty*  On  the  supposition  that  there  were  at 
that  time  even  tOK  individuals  in  each  family,  the  total 
Qumber  of  souls  would  amount  to  19,098,  whidi  gives  bui 
a  poor  idea  of  the  situation  and  impprtance  of  £dinburg]| 
at  that  period.  If  we  reckon  the  Canongate  to  have  cofw 
tained  2500  inhabitants,  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert's  TiOOO, 
and  those  of  South  and  North  Leith  6000  souls,  the  total 
mmiher  of  inhabitants  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbour^ 
iioodwas  35,500  in  1678. 

Tbe  Key.  J)r  Blair  communicated  »  pa{>cri  coatainlnj 
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tD  ctnnaeniiM  of  lunities  adtd  exammablo  pertoms  in  tiieM"*"'!^ 
citj  of  Edinbitfgb)  apparently  tak^  k  1T122^  in  whidi  tbe 
aumbers  in  each  perUb  (^  diat  city  w^ne  llMualBtai: 

Enmtnablc 

Tolbooth  parish    ••••»••••.  70i  £41$ 

New  Church  ditto 581  2447 

College  Church  diuo 876  2857 

Tron  Church  ditto 718  3007 

Lady  Yester's  ditto 683  1859 

Old  Church  ditto 557  1924 

Haddo's  Hole  or  Little  Church  ditto  554  1918 

East  Grey  Friars  ditto 651  2245 

New  Grey  Fnars  ditto 474  1668 

Total  •  .  .  5975     20336 

Adding  Ae  nsnal  propordon  of  one-lbilrdi  of  the  6za« 
nmable  pcrsoiis  for  children,  the  number  of  the  bihabi* 
taits  in  the  cilj  of  Edinburgh^  in  1722^  appears  to  bavt 
•mounted  to  25^420,  or  somewhat  less  than  4|^  to  each 
&mily ;  and  if  we  allow  15^000  for  the  subuxfo  and  the 
fnvtronsy  the  total«would  be  40^420  souls. 

la  1755»  at  the  desire  of  the  late  Dt  Webster,  an  actual 
•Qumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  wag  madc^ 
when  the  numbers  stood  thus  : 

ialibeQld  Town  of  Edinburgh  •  •  •  S1121 
In  ^  Canoftgate  .  .  ^  .  .  ^  ^  .  ,  .  .  4500 
In  St  C^bbert'B  (Xt  West  Kirk  parish  1216« 

In  South  liciA .  *  720O 

InNorth Leith ^  .  .  .  tsoS 

n 

Total  •  .  .  57195 
&>on  after  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scodand  was  set 
o|i£QK)ty  the  minisiters  and  elders  of  $iz  parishes  of  the 
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'  of  Edinlrargh  (the  BSgh  Chords  Old  Cbnrdi,  Littb 
'£hmdk^  Lady  Yester%  Old  Grej  Fritrs,  and  St  Andrew's) 
and  tb€  pwiahts  of  St  CutUiert\  Soodi  and  Nordi  Leit]i# 
with  the  view  <^  promoting  this  work,  made  an  enitmera- 
tioQ  of  the  inhabitams  within  their  respective  bounds* 
The  number  in  six  of  the  ten  parishes  in  Edinburgh  being 
in  tiiia  manner  acluallj  ascertained^  te(firifait  data  were 
from  thence  supposed  to  be  afforded  fir  ^tiiftating  the 
number  of  families  and  of  individuals  in  the  remaining 
four  parishes  i  and  the  result  of  this  enumeration  and  cal- 
culation is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  of  the  popula- 
tioo  of  Edinburgh  and  its  enritdns  id  1791* 

FAmliet.    Malet*  ^<^et    Tool 

Hi|fh  Caiurch  parish.  *  •  /  *     476       ^51     1294     2245 

Old  Church  ditto 499       920     1251     2171 

tittle  Church  ditto 498       882     1254     2136 

Ladj  Yester^A  ditto  •  »  •  «  «  583  961  1128  2089 
Old  Grey  Friars  ditto  .  •  .  «  878  1534  1892  3426 
St  Andrew's,  New  Town^  ditto  1243  2905  4301  7206 
Tolbooth  Church  dittd  •  *  •  500  933  137S  2311 
Tron  Church  ditto  .  »  ^  ,  «  467  875  1283  2158 
College  Church  ditto  .  •  .  •  662  ($49  1710  3059 
New  Grey  Friars  ditto  ...  631  1351  1566  2917 
Total  in  Ae  city  of  Edinburgh  6434  12661  1T057  29718 
In  Canongate  parish  •  •  •  4  1552  2700  3500  6200 
In  St  Cuthbert'a  ditto  .  •  .  .  7133  l5571  17376  32947 
In  South  Leith  ditto  .  «  .  .  2893  5494  5938  11432 
In  North  Leith  ditto 642     1059     1350     2409 

Total  ...»  W654  37485  45221   82706 
la  Edinburgh  castle..  •  .  ,  •     —         624       223       847 
In  the  hospital8,charity  work-i 
house,  infinriaty,  and  pri- 
son of  Edinburgh —         —         —       1333 

Total ^111"      ^         ZT"  84886 
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In  cofile^uence  of  the  act  of  the  4lst  Geo.  HI.  iso6,M^wi^ 
entitled^  **  An  Act  for  taking  an  Account  of  the  Popnla- 
4loa  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Increase  or  Diminution 
4hereo^"  an  enumeration  took  place  of  the  inhabitants  o^ 
Edinburgh ;  of  which  the  fdlowing  was  the  result: 

Families.     Males.    Females.   Totd* 
St  Andrew's  parish    •  .  •  .    1932     4294    ^19  10973 

Canongate  ditto 1891     2361     3316     5677 

College  Church  ditto 7a9     1431     1833     3264 

St  Cttthbert's  ditto 7007  13313  16323  29636 

Charity  Workhouse —  28         46         74 

Grey  Friars,  New 764     1201     1340     2541 

Ditto,  Old 536       966     1264     2230 

Ogh  Church 440       779     1152     1931 

Tion  Church 567       809     1311     2120 

Lady  YeatcrV .  573       898     1227    2125 

Leith,  South 2873     5279     6765  12044 

Ditto,  North 804     1355     1873     3228 

Magdalene  Asylum    .....—  1         27         28 

New  North  Church  •  .  •  •  •  463       758     1130     I889 

Old  Church    •  • 526       790     1130     1920 

Royal  Infirmary *  ^—         —        —         190 

Tdbooth  parish   .  • 328       896     1783     2679 

Tolbooth,  Canongate —  12      —  12 

Total  •  •  .  18993  35361  47199  82560 

On  this  last  occasion,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  numlier 
«f  inhabited  houses,  in  the  city  and  town  of  Edinburgh, 
consisted  of  9002  ;  those  uninhabited,  amounted  to  383  ) 
*  tl^  number  of  persons  chiefly  emplpyed  in  agriculture^ 
amounted  to  1540  ;  a  circumstance  which  arises  frcmi  in** 
duding  in  the  enumerations  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes 
of  South  Leith  and  St  Cuthberts,  and  the  gardeners  of  these 
iii^cts.    T|^  nuinbei:  of  persons  chiefly  employed  h 
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All  other  persons,  not  comprised  iti  the  two  preceding 

dasses,  amounted  to  66^9 10* 

The   sommary  of  these  emimerations  ^  dalculatioiis 

of  the  population  of  Edinburgh  and  sub&rbs  is^  that  k 

amounted  in  A.  D. 

1678  •   •   .   «   •  to  •   •  •   .  •    35,500 

1722 40,420 

1755 ..••••  57,103 

1775  ..*..• 70,430 

1791 84,886 

1601 ■ e2,5#o 


s 


If  is  to  be  remarked  upon  this  last  enumeration^  that  it 
represents  the  populatioR  as  inferior  to  what  it  had  been 
when  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  investigated  widi  a 
view  to  the  compilation  of  the  Statistical  Aecount  of  Seol* 
land  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  John  Sinclait.  At  die 
same  time  it  maj  be  obsenred,  that  daring  ^se  ten  jeara 
a  verj  considerable  number  of  additional  buildings  had 
been  erected  in  Edinburgh,  and  nobody  doubts  that  the 
population  has  encreased.  To  account  for  the  discrepcm* 
cjr  in  the  two  enumerations',  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
when  the  Statistical  Account  was  compiled,  the  funilies  ia 
St  Cuthbert's  parish  were  not  enumeratad,  but  calculated 
from  the  proportions  between  the  families  and  individuals, 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  a  circumstance  whidi  appears  to 
have  occasioned  an  error  to  the  amount  of  between  2  and 
3000.  In  the  next  place,  the  population  of  the  castle^ 
«nounting  to  nearly  90(5,  is  not  included  in  th«  enumou- 
titto  under  the  statute.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tbM 
ftcre  is  no  doubt  the  enumeration  made  by  a6t  of  Parlia* 
ment  was  defective  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands  ;  £br 
9iiM  reason^  that  very  great  industry  was  used-  to  defeat  ila 
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ibjctt  Scvertfcl  ooffv  l«wt  brf  te«n  cnaeted  very  reccnfiy,  Mnbw^* 
by  whUk  stMbviAnis  fcmstd  themselves  sabj«cted  to  tstxa* 
tioo,  or  to  serious  p^rsooel  ifK^envettences  ;  stt^b  as  tire 
bttr^puwdcr  tax^  the  ifkeome^^tax,  dfrtd  the  milkia  laws. 
To  CBfty  wfo  cifect  the  statutes  rdatire  to  these  objects, 
tsriotts  cnqmries  had  been  made  by  public  officers  con- 
cemkg  the  indmduals  resident  in  every  cfistrict*  Thtf 
lesuh  was,  that  when  the  entrmeration  came  ta  be  taken 
Bnder  the  statute,  every  body  feared  thart  sctne  new  tai 
was  impending,  and,  as  ftr  as  possible,  carefuDy  concealed  . 
their  numbers  and  names.  This  was  more  particularly 
ione  with  regard  to  young  men,  for  whom  apprehensions 
trcre  entertained  that  they  might  be  called  upon  for  ser- 
ffce  in  the  zmlitia.  Such  concealment  is  extremely  easy, 
and  must  even  occur  to  a  certain  degree,  unintentionally,  in 
ivcry  enuneration  of  the  inhabitttiits  of  Edinburgh,  on 
•eeeimt  of  the  great  nnmbers  of  infividuah  who  reside  as 
lodgers  in  different  houses.  As  the  residence  of  these  per- 
sons IS  temporary,  they  are  frequently  not  considered  or  re- 
ported as  belonging  to  the  family, 

HISTORY. 

Eiym BURGR  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  crtks  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  Its  origin  is  not  correctly  ascertained  by  his- 
torians or  antiquaries,  or  rather  it  appears  to  have  grown 
vpinto  some  degree  of  importance  in  those  turbulent  and 
harbaroos  ages  of  the  European  History,  of  which  few  re- 
cords remain,  and  little  is  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Some  circmnstaoces,  however,  tend  to  involve  in  peculiar 
ebscmhy  Ae  history  of  this  city.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Roaian  Province  called  Valentia ;  which  included  the  ter-^ 
ritory  between  the  two  celebrated  Roman  w^ls  of  Hadrian 
on  the  south,  which  crossed  the  island  from  Newcastle  to. 
Carlisle,  and  the  wdl  of  Antoninus  on  the  north,  from 
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Edmhwr^.  Cuttidfin  on  tlie  Forth  to  Dunglass  on  the  river  Cljii^ 
Tbb  temtoiy  also^  at  a  faton  period,  belonged  to  the  Pict% 
and  was  conquered  from  them  hj  the^Scots  under  Kenneth 
the  Second.  As  Edinburgh  is  situated  within  54  miles  of  the 
English  border,  its  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  manjr 
sanguinary  conflicts,  during  several  centuries,  between  the 
two  hostile  nations  that  possessed  the  northern  and  the 
southern  divisions  of  the  island.  Thus,  during  10  or  12 
centuries,  this  part  of  the  country  was  wasted  by  perpetual 
hostile  incursions,  devastations,  and  bloodshed,  of  which 
no  record,  could  be  kept ;  or  if  any  trace  of  written  histoiy 
remained,  it  was  obliterated  by  the  policy  of  Edward  I,  of 
England,  who  endeavoured  to  complete  the  conquest  of  this 
country  by  the  removal  or  destruction  of  every  publicrecord. 
Origin  and  It  is  probable,  that  the  singular  rudeness  of  the  territory 
Idinbnrgh  oxi  which  Edinburgh  is  situated,  with  its  precipices  and 
abrupt  declivities,  which  render  it  extremely  inoonvenient 
for  an  extensive  capital,  were  the  very  circumstances  which 
originally  led  to  its  establishment,  as,  by  rendering  it  of  easy 
defence,  they  contributed  to  its  preservation  in  very  barba* 
rous  times ;  at  least  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  most  rug- 
ged part  of  it,  that  is  to  say  the  castle,  is  the  most  ancient. 
The  oldest  appellation  given  to  this  fortress,  is  *  The  Cas- 
tle of  Agnes's  hill/  It  was  likewise  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Casttum pveUarum^  or  *  The  Maidens  Cas- 
tle,* from  its  being  the  residence  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Picts  till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  The 
name  of  the  city  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Edwin,  a 
Saxon  prince  of  Northumberland,  who  began  his  reign  in 
the  year  617,  and  conquered  much  territory  from  the  Kcts« 
Queen  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Malcolm  Canmore^  is 
said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  along  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  died  there  a  few  days  after  her  husband  waa 
slain*  Donald  Bain,  tne  mide  of  Malcolm's  childrex^ 
having  seized  the  government,  besieged  the  castle,  in  which 
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i^  lieir  to  \be  crown  redded.  The  usiirper  presnmitigi  E^baig  1^ 
from  the  steepness  of  .the  rock»  that  Malcolm's  children 
could  escape  onlj  bj  the  gate^  ordered  thes^  alone  to  be 
guarded :  but  those  in  the  garrison  knowing  this,  con-^ 
teyed  the  body  of  the  Queen  through  a  postern  gate  on 
ibt  west  side  of  the  castle  to  the  church  of  Duhfismifiney 
where  it  lies  interred  ;  and  the  children  escaped  to  £ng« 
land,  where  they  were  protected  and  educated  by  their 
tmde  Edgar  Atheling. 

In  an  old  charter  of  David  the  First  in  1128,  this  city  Origin  of 
IS  denominated  Edwineshtrg^  and  appears  to  have  been  a~^*°"^ 
borough;  That  prince  granted  to  the  candns  of  the  ab* 
bey  of  Holyroodhouse  40  s«  yearly  out  of  the  King's  re* 
▼ennes^  payable  by  the  Borough  of  KUwinesburg^,  and  idso 
one  half  of  the  tallow^  lard,  and  hides  of  the  beasts  killed 
m  Edinburgh.  He  also  bestowed  up6n  these  canons  the 
privilege  of  eitBcting  a  borough  between  the  abbey  of 
H(dyroodhouse  and  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  with  power 
to  try  drimes  there  by  duel,  and  by  fire  and  water  ordeal. 
This  part  of  Edinburgh  remains^  as  already  mentioned^  to 
ttiis  day  a  separate  jurisdiction  from  the  more  ancient  part 
of  the  city^  and  from  its  original  lords  retains  the  name 
of  the  Canongate. 

In  the  reign  of  Williain  die  First,  styled  William  thi 
lAm,  Edinburgh  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
consequence  of  the  excessive  attachment  of  the  Scots  to 
the  person  of  their  monarch.  That  prince^  in  Un  attempt 
to  recover  fit>m  Henry  the  Seomd  of  England  a  part  o£ 
Northumberland,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aln- 
wick. The  Scots,  impatient  of  the  captivity  of  their  King, 
purchased  his  freedom  by  surrendering  the  independence 
of  ^tut  nation.  Many  hostages,  and  some  of  the  diief  gar- 
risons in  Scotland,  and  among  these  the  castle  of  £din« 
bBrghy  were  delivered  as  pledges  £br  ibt  perfoonanc^  of 
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|M»^>tt^^^^  this  dishonourable  treaty  •  But  upon  WiUiam'^s  niamagir 
with  Ennengarde,  cousin  to  King  Henrj,  the  treaty  witt 
■nniilled,  and  Edinburgh  castle  was  restcnrcd  and  givtn  m 
dower  to  the  Queen. 

mcnt  firrt        '"  *®  ^^^ff^  ^^  Alexander  Ae  Second,  a  Pat fiameat;  waa 

had  here,  for  the  first  time  held  in  Edinburgh  ki  1215  ;  and  in  123CV 
a  legate  from  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  psesidecf  at  a  pro* 
vincial  synod  held  at  Edinburgh.  In  1255,  the  castk  of 
Edinburgh  was  selected  as  a  residence  for  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  England,  who  was  betroliied  to  the 
young  Scottish  King  Alexat^der  the  Third.  She  compkin» 
ed  of  her  dwelling,  however,  as  a  sad  and  solitary  place 
without  verdure.^ 

Cap*"''^  J7  Upon  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  granddiild  i9 
Alexander  the  Third,  the  celebrated  contest  for  the  sue* 
cession  to  the  crown  commencedbetween  Bruce  andBaHol; 
which  was  the  source  of  a  train  of  the  most^lreadful  cala^ 
mities  to  Scotland,,  in  consequence  of  the  enterpnsittg  an^ 
bition  of  their  Engli^  neighbours,,  who  seized  this  op* 
portunity  of  attempting  to  establish  a  permanent  aseeiw 
dancy  over  Scotland.  Edward  the  First  supported  Bali(^ 
as  the  competitor  most  willing  to  surrender  the  indepen* 
dence  of  his  country.  Edward  succeeded  in  the-  teili- 
porary  subjugation  of  Scotland.  In  1296  Edinburgh 
'  castle  was  besieged,,  and  Jell  into  his  hands,  and  was  r^ 
tained  by  the  English  20  years.  It  was  recovered  by  Sif 
Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray ,^  in  the  following  mnn^ 
ner :  The  castle  of  Edinburgh-  had  for  governor  Piers* 
Leland,.  a  knight  of  Gruscony.  Randolph  blockaded  it  so^ 
dosely,  that  ail  eommunication  with  the  adjacent  couatrf 
was  cut  off ;  thegarrison,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Lelflod^ 
thrust  him  into  a  dungeon,  and  chose  another  commaada 
in  his  stead. 

Recapture.      Masters  were  in  this  state  whea  cue  WiUianvFsank  p0^ 
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mted  himself  to  Randolph,  and,  offered  to  sfaow  l^im  liiow  Bdin^^ 
Ac  walls  of  the  castle  might  be  scaled.  This  man,  whiU 
young,  had  resided  in  the  castle,  and  haying  an  amorous 
intrigue  in  die  neighbourhood,  had  been  wont  to  descend 
die  wtU  .during  the  night  by  means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes, 
sad  throngh  a  steep  and  intricate  path  to  arrive  at  the  foot 
«f  the  rock*  The  road,  though  amidst  perilous  precipices,  , 
iad  become  familiar  to  him,  and  he  still  retained  a  perfect 
remembrance  of  it.  Randolph,  with  thirty  tmaif  under- 
took the  enterprrze  of  scaling  the  castle  at  midnight* 
irank  was  their  guide,  and  the  first  who  ascended  the  sea- 
liag  ladder.  Before  the  whole  party  could  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  die  wall,  an  alann  was  given ;  the  garrison  ran  tm 
vms,  and  a  desperate  combat  ensued  ;  but  th^r  governor 
kiting  been  slain,  the  English  yielded. 

Leland,  the  former  governor,  being  released  from  his  im-  The  CaBtle 
yiisoament,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  ^^"^ 
ud  King  Robert  ordered  the  castle  to  be  demolished^ 
The  same  prince  demolished  all  the  other  fortresses  which 
lie  recovered  from  the  English,  that  they  might  not  for 
Ae  future  serve,  when  taken,  to  enable  an  invading  enemy 
to  letain  the  country  in  a  state  of  subjection.  This  policy 
demonstrated  great  sagacity  as  well  as  intrepidity  on  the 
part  of  that  prince.  Fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  a  coun- 
toy  may  be  useful  for  its  defence,  but  history  demonstrates, 
that  in  the  interior  they  have  always  proved  dtuigerous  to 
its  independence.  When  an  invading  enemy  has  no  for- 
tified pjace  to  which  to  retire,  what  he  gains  in  one  battle 
may  be  lost  by  another  ;  which  is  not  the  case  when  he  is 
enabled  in  the  centre  of  the  country  to  wait  quietly  for  re- 
in&rceaients  :  and  accordingly  the  Scottish  kings  found  it 
safest  to  rest  their  independence  upon  the  military  spirit 
9iid  the  patriotism  of  their  people,  which  they  endeavoured 
in  every  form  to  encourage. 
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Bduiburgli.  In  i)S5»  Edward  the  Third,  to  support  Balkl^  cba 
tf>  the  qrown,  and  his  own  pretentions  to  the  superiority  of 
Scotland,  invaded  the  country  with  a  power&l  fleet  and 
armj.  The  fleet  entered  the  Forth,  and  the  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Frith  were  plundered  and  burned.  The  Scots 
were  unable  to  oppose  the  English  armj,  and  fetiredwidi 
Iheir  cattle  and  such  goods  as  thej  could  transport  to  the 
mountain^  and  forests  in  the  interior  of  the  countrjt  The 
result  was^  that  the  £ngli^  monarch  no  socoer  departed^ 
than  the  garrisons  he  had  left  were  assailed  bj  ooptjpued 
insurrections.  Edward  returned  the  following  year  with  a 

Bittkof  the  great  army,  and  proceeded  the  length  of  Perth.  While  he; 
lay  in  camp  there,  Quy,  Count  of  Namiqre,  came  with  a 
large  body  of  foreigners  to  the  assistance'  of  Edward.  Ha 
proposed  passing  through  Edinburgh  in  his  intended  rooSe 
to  Perth  I  but  the  Earl  of  Muqmy  the  govemcMr  encoun- 
tered his  forces  on  the  borough  muir  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  The  conflict  was  sharp,  and  the  Scottish  mrn 
my  were  well  nigh  overpowered,  when  a  reinforcement,  ooL^ 
lected  by  William  de  Douglas,  came  to  their  assistance.  The 
Count  of  Namure's  forces  gave  way.  T^ey  retreated  to 
Edinburgh  in  order  of  battle,  fighting  gallantly,  and  hotlj 
pressed  by  the  Earl  of  Moray.  Part  of  them  were  driven 
through  the  spot  where  Bristo-port  now  stands,  and  flying 
down  the  street,  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cat^ 
dUpiaJ^ers^rowy  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  roc^ 
where  the  castle  then  lay  in  ruins.  The  rest  fled  through 
St  Mary's  Wynd.  They  were  encountered  in  that  narrow 
lane  by  Sir  David  de  Anand,  a  gallant  Scottish  knight» 
^d  sttflered  great  slaughter.  Those  who  escaped  joined 
their  companions  on  the  rocks  of  the  castle.  They  kiQed 
their  horses,  and  with  their  carcasses  piled  up  a  sort  of 
nunpart  to  defend  them  from  the  attack  of  the  Scots  annj, 
who  there  sis  it  were  besieged  them ;  but,  being  destitolft 
f  f  provisions  and  lodging,  as  well  as  exhausted  by  the 
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idigaes  <tf  battle,  on  the  next  morning  tbej  surrendered,  E^inborgfcu 
li^uirii^  no  other  stipolation  than  that  they  should  not  be 
pai  to  the  sword.  The  Earl  of  Murray  allowed  them  to 
depart,  exacting  their  promise  that  thej  should  never  more 
bear  weapons  against  David  Bruce ;  and  with  a  gallant 
courtesj,  not  unusual  in  these  times,  he  accompanied  the 
Count  of  Namure,  to  whom  he  restored  his  effects,  to  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  that  he  might  be  placed  out  of  danger. 

On  his  waj  bade  to  England,  Edward  the  Third  rebuilt  Castle  re- 
thc  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  but,  in  the  year  1341,  it  was  re-  ^"*^^*  ^^ 
covered  by  a  stratagem^  by  four  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  William  de  Douglas,  who  had  contributed  to  the  vic- 
torj  in  the  borough  muir.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  pre- 
tending to  be  on  English  merchant,  went  to  the  governor 
of  the  castle,  and  informed  him,  that  he  had  got  a  cargo  of 
wise,  strong  beer,  and  biscuit,  exquisitely  spiced^  in  his 
vessel  just  arrived  in  the  Forth  \  which  provisions  he  re* 
^tested  the  governor  to  purchase.  He  produced  as  a 
specimen  a  bottle  of  wine  and  another  of  the  beer*  The 
governor  relished  the  liquors,  and  agreed  about  the  price. 
The  jnretended  merchant  was  to  deliver  the  provisions  next 
moming  early,  that  he  might  not  be  intercepted  by  che 
Scots.  He  came  accordingly  at  the  time  appointed,  at* 
tended  by  i^  dozen  of  armed' fdlowers  under  the  disguise 
ti  sailors,  and  the  gates  were  ope9ed  for  their  reception^ 
Upon  entering  the  castle,  they  contrived  to  overturn  the 
earriage  upon  which  the  provisions  were  supposed  to  •  be 
lieaped,  and  instantly  killed  the  porter  and  sentinels.  Upon 
the  sound  of  a  horn,  the  appointed  signal,  Douglas,  with 
a  band  of  armed  men,  sprung  from  an  ambush  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  rushed  into  the  castle,  where,  having 
jetned  their  companions,  the  garrison,  after  a  sharp  con«* 
iict,  were  mostly  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  fortress  re- 
eovercd  by  the  Scots. 
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T1m«^  wars  wkh  Eoglaad  forced  tbs  Scoto  into  «b  lU 
lisace  with  Fraiice»  to  which  ikty  r#i»ai«cd  long  v€Sf 
feithfiil^  fladof  which  die^  were  fi'fquQftdjr  the  duf)Cf) 
because,  in  oil  the  (|narrels  between  these  cival  ftetai> 
the  Scots  were  induced  to  take  a  patt.  SeotUnd  was  re* 
daced  extreaaelj  low  hy  the  repealed  i«va«ioas  of  tbi 
Ancient  English ;  and  the  maaoers  of  its  iobabitaats  in  geacxa) 
Scotlaod.  jMcanae  very  barbacons.  A  French  bist<Mian  describes 
the  state  in  which,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second,  Soot- 
land  was  found  bj  the  ambassadors  from  France^  who  csme^ 
accompanied  with  a  train  of  nobility  and  a  body  of  soL» 
^  diers,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  with  the  King  of  Scots  te 
invade  England.  In  Scotland,  the  historian  remarks,  tbat 
the  natives  resemble  wild  and  savage  people,  shunning  ac« 
quaintance  with  strangers,  envious  of  the  honour  or  pcofit 
(»f  any  one  beside  themselves^  and  perpetually  jealous  of 
losing  the  mean  things  they  have,  He  says,  thsMt  hardly 
any  of  the  nobility  kept  intercourse  with  the  French,  cx^ 
oept  the  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Murray :  That  Edinburfbi 
although  by  this  time  the  4rst  city  in  Scotland,  could  not 
accommodate  the  attendants  on  the  French  embassy,  maaf 
of  whom  were  obliged  to  seek  lodgings  at  Duafennli&e, 
and  other  towns  at  still  greater  distances  :  That  the  Fceoch 
knights  complained  grievously  of  their  wretched  accost 
piodation  ^  no  comfcrt^le  bouses,  no  soft  beds,  no  walls 
hung  with  tapestry  ;  ^od  that  it  required  all  < the  prudeoco 
of  the  French  conu^ander  to  restrain  their  impatience  for 
leaving  so  miserable  a  country :  That  when  they  wanted 
to  purchase  horses  from  the  Scots,  they  were  charged  sOi 
nay  even  ten  times  the  pirice  for  which  these  horses  would 
have  been  sold  to  their  own  co^ntrymen  :  That  when  the 
French  sent  forth  their  servants  a^foraging,  the  Scots  would 
lie  in  wait  for  them,  plunder  them  of  what  they  had  g%f 
thered  ;  beat,  nay  even  murder  them :.  That  they  could  nei 
^d  saddles  nor  bridles^  leather  to  make  hamesS|  nor  iron 
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10  shoethMr  horves ;  £or  th^t  the  Seeds  got  allsttdi  artielesCiMw^ 
read/  an^Mk-iiroaa  flaoilers :  Thst  in  their  i]iilitaiy«xctir« 
eifln^  tbegr  csnri«d  flJong  with  tbem  ao  provinon  of  bread 
PQr  wiae^  oor  pots  nor  pans ;  &r  thej  boiled  the  ^cat* 
de  in  tbeir  bidet:  That  upon  their  predpitateljr iqmtdn|( 
tbeir  camp  on  the  borders,  the  Englisti  fbond  in  it  the  car« 
eases  of  .400  beasts^  mostly  deer^  and  300  caul&xms  made 
of  their  ekins»  with  the  hair  still  on  theaiy  stretched  on 
ftakea^  filled  with  water,  and  the  flesh  put  in  them  ready  to'^ 
t>e  boiled :  That  they  fbond  also  1000  spits  with  lesh  for 
roaatiflg,  asd  50O0  pair  of  shoes,  made  of  raw  leather,  witlL 
the  hair  stiU  on  them. 

in  proportion,  liowever,  as  the  independence  of  Scodand  EdlnbnrgK 
heeame  established,  and  the  hostile  iiurursions  of  the  Eng-^^^^JJ^ 
Uth  were  suspended,  Edicbnrgh  gradually  rose  into  coc^ 
sideration.  Its  sitnation  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  at  a 
Sttfficiem  distance  from  the  Eng^sh  bord^  to  secure  it  £rom 
aarpriae,  while  it  was  near  enough  to  be  accoimted  a  pro- 
per position  for  superintending  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dooEi,  probably  contributed  to  render  it  a  royal  residence^ 
•nd  laid  a  foundation  for  its  becoming  the  ordinsuy  seat  of 
govamnacat*  Tlie  Kings  of  Scotland  dwelt  in  it ;  par« 
Isaments  weine  frequendy  held  here  ;  and  in  every  respect  it 
gvew^  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  to  be  consider- 
ed aa-the  capital  of  the  kingdom*  Hence  the  Scottiah 
priacefl  endeairoured  to  render  themselves  popular  with  the 
dtizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  bestowed  upon  them  many  pri- 
vileges. Robert  the  Third  conferred  upon  the  whole  bur- 
gesses of  Edinburgh  the  singular  privilege  of  building 
houses  ta themselves  within  the  casde,  probably  as  a  place 
of  retreat  and  safety  against  hostile  invasion.  As  earhf 
as  die  year  Jfi2i>f  Robert  the  First  granted  to  the  citizens 
of  Edinbnigh  the  harbour  and  mills  of  Leith.  But  it 
woidd  appear  that  his  Majesty  was  not  considered  as  pro- 
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>  prittor  of  ibt  btnks  of  the  rlTer,  or  of  tile  dioie  adjei&inf 
to  the  haxbosr;  on  which  aocomittheiiihalntantsof  Ediife 
Vitrgh  were  under  the  neoesstj  of  purchasing  from  Sir 
Robert  Logn  of  Restidrig  the  bonks  or  waste  piece  d 
ground  extending  from  the  walls  of  the  houses  totfaeriTer» 
to  be  conrertedinto  wharfs  or  quajs  for  the  conTenience  of 
^^^•c-    ibipping  and  landing  of  goods  and  merdiandise;.  with  s 
right  to  make  wajs  or  ^roads  through  the  lands  of  RestsU 
rig,  for  the  carrying  of  goods  and  merchandise  to  and  from 
the  port  of  Itith,  together  with  a  power  of  keeping  shops 
for  the  sale  of  bread,  wine,  wax,  silk«  and  other  mercaiwi 
tile  commodities ;  and  a  liberty  to  erect  granaries  for  tht 
preservation  of  com  within  the  town  of  Zeiti. 
md  oppm^     As  the  situation  of  Leith  upon  the  banks  of  theForthis 
more  oonvcnient  for  trade  than  that  of  Edinburgh,  at  two 
miles  distance  from  the  river^  the  narrow  spirit  of  mer« 
cantile  jealousy  anciently  induced  ib^  citizens  of  Edin^ 
burgh  to  devise  various  expedients  to  prevent  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Leidi  from  carrying  on  trade.     Not  satisfied  wiAi 
the  above  grant  from  Logan,  by  which  they  wereempow* 
ered  to  keep  shops  and  sell  goods  in  Leith,  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  purchased  from  Logan,  says  Maitland,  an  ex- 
clusive and  very  inslaving  grant ;  whereby  the  inhabitants 
of  Leith  were  not  only  restrained  from  carrying  oq  any 
sort  of  commerce,  but  Qven  from  keeping  of  warehouses  i 
nay,  such  was  their  bondage,  that  they  were  net  allowed 
to  keep  inns  or  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  strangen« 
And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  depress  the  h^ 
halntants  of  Leith,  the  town-council  of  Edmburgb,  in  the 
year  1485,  ordained,  that  no  merchant  of  Edikbttrgb  pee- 
sume  to  take  into  partnership  an  inhabit^t  of  Leith,  ua* 
der  the  penalty  of  40s.  to  the  church,  and  to  be  depfxi^ 
of  his  freedom  of  the  city  for  the  space  of  one  year  $  and, 
as  if  all  these  efforts  of  oppression  were  insufficient,  it  was 
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ly  tbe  said  coimcil  e&aeted,  thsU  '^  none  of  the  revenues  ^ 
of  Edinbwrgb  be  let  to  an  inhabitant  of  Leitbj  nor  any  of 
the  farmers  of  the  said  revenues  presume  to  takea  JLeMa^ 
as  apartnerin  any  contract  relating  to  the  same ;  nay,  not 
to  take  any  person  <^  Ziiii  into  his  service  in  that  re^ 
n^  ui|dcr  thts  pciiajties  aforewd,^'  From  that  time  the 
bhabttants  of  Leith  must  have  l<mg  remained  in  a  l»tate  of 
dtpnmoop  frmn  which  they  did  not  emerge  till  the  ttnr«r 
bttlent  times  of  the  Reformation,  when  Leith  came  to  bo 
acconnted  important,  as  a  convenient  harl^our  for  land^i 
iflf  the  French  or  English  troops  that  were  s^nt  tp  the  aftt 
sistance  of  the  popish  or  the  reforming  party^ 

But  though  8i;£5ciently  powerfol  to  oppress  I^eith,  EdintEdiotogk 
burgh  itself  was  still  an  insignificant  city*  James  the  ''^'^^ 
Second  was  crowned  at  Edinbi^h  during  his  minority, 
and  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  castle.  This 
prince  afterwards,  in  1450,  first  bestowed  on  the  pommu* 
nity  the  privilege  of  fortifying  the  ^ity  by  surrounding  it 
with  a  wall ;  he  at  the  same  time  authorised  the  nuigis- 
trates  to  defray  the  expence  of  this  work  by  a  tax  upon 
the  inhabitants.  The  original  wall  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
bokgh  began  at  the  foot  of  the  north-east  rock  of  the  cas-. 
tie,  where  the  ruins  of  a  small  fortress  are  still  to  be  seen ; 
from  thence  the  wall  proceeded  eastward  along  the  footof 
the  hill  adjoining  to  the  North  Loch,  till  it  came  nearly 
qiposite  to  the  head  of  the  High  Street.  From  this  place 
to  the  present  North  Bridge,  the  city  was  defended  by  th^ 
North  Loch  ;  but  from  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Canon-, 
gate,  the  kind  of  defence  is  unknown.  From  the  North 
Loch,  opposite  to  the  upper  end  of  the  EQgh  Street,  ihm 
wall  advanced  soudiward  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  wheie 
it  was  intersected  by  a  gate  of  conmiunication  between  Urn 
l^ivn  and  the  castle.  From  this  gate  the  wall  proceedei 
i^ong  the  soufhem  brow  of  the  hill,  pointing  to  the  south* 
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WtUtn^  eu/tioAc  middle  of  v/h^  u  aow  cilled  (he  W^st  BimL 
from  die  arched  gale  anaeatlj  placed  Aece ;  tnm  thenot 
k  proceeded  ttiU  easCwaod  alcmg  the  fwe  of  the  hiU,  till  it 
reached  what  k  aow  called  Grafs  dose  ;  fiom  niuch  it 
crossed  the  High  Street  obliquely  to  Leith  Wynd.  Here  a 
eonttBttcd  range  of  houses,  aad  afterwards  a  wail,  famed 
Ae  deSence  of  the  citj. 
Retcne  of  James  the  Third  hariiig  prematorelj  attempted  to  go* 
^  '  vem  the  kingdom^  independently  of  the  great  aad  torbolent 

barons,  by  the  aid  of  ministers,  who  were  persons  of  mean 
btrth^  gave  oflfence  to  his  nobles,  and  was  ultimately  con* 
fined  by  them  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  during  nine  months. 
His  brother  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  had  ft  first  join- 
ed the  parly  of  the  nobles ;  but  finding  himself  of  little 
consequence  in  the  regency  which  they  had  appointed,  he 
repaired  secretly  to  Edinburgh  with  a  few  friends ;  and 
having  called  upon  the  citixcn«  to  join  him  in  rescuing  dieir 
captive  Prince,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  by  aa  unexpected 
assault  made  themselves  masters  of  tlie  castle.  James 
fttft  Third  was  not  ungrateful  for  a  service  which  was  at«> 
tended  with  the  immediate  restoration  of  his  audiority^ 
He  granted  two  charters  in  favour  of  the  provost,  coundl, 
and  community  of  Edinburgh,  stating  the  services  they  bad 
done  him ;  and  therefore  granting  to  the  provost  the  oftce 
of  hereditary  sheriff  within  the  city,  with  ample  jurisdic* 
tion,  and  all  the  fines  and  escheats  arising  irxmi  the  ofioe. 
He  also  graated  to  the  council  powers  to  make  statutes  and 
bye-laws  for  the  good  government  of  the  borough,  aa  ex- 
emjition  from  certain  duties,  and  a  right  to  exact  custom 
upon  several  species  of  merchandise  in  the  port  of  Lcitb. 
Tlie  only  reddendum  or  rent  prestable  by  the  council  for 
Ihese  ample  privileges,  was  the  annual  celebrati<»i  of  a 
ftireral  mass  in  St  Giles's  church  fbr  the  King's  soul,  md 
those  of  his  progenitors  and  successors. 
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As  a  pcrpetiud  xnemoriai  of  the  loy^aky  and  hrwvttj  df  '*"^*^ 
Ae  citizens  of  Edinburgh  upon  this  occasion^  the  kiikg 
bestowed  upon  thenk  a  banner  or  standard,  with  a  power 
to  di^ilaj  ^  eame  in  the  defence  of  their  king,  their  co«a- 
trjr,  and  their  own  rights*  This  flag  was  long  known  bj 
&e  hnatible  appeUation  of  the  Blue  Blanket.  It  is  stiU 
preaerredy  and  i»  exhibited  in  the  Magr'^len  Chapel  as  a 
conoat^* 

In  the  jear  \^l^  the  venereal  disease,  imported  int^Vat^yct^ 
Eorope  by  the  Spaniards^  had  not  only  reached  Edinbnrgh^ 
bm  become  so  formidable,  that  on  the  22d  of  September 
an  edict  was  published  by  the  town^oyncil,  under  the  king'a 
authority,  banishing  all  the  iofected  to  Inchkeith ;  it  beiiq^ 
at  that  time  imagined  that  this  distemper,  like  the  phigua 
•r  sQMdl-rpox,  might  be  commimicated  by  being  merely  \m 
wag^oMj  with  an  infected  person. 

It  will  probaUy  be  accounted  not  m^worthy  of  notice^ 
tfiat  in  I500y  the  wageiof  a  master  mason  in  Edinburgh 
were  tenpence  Sterling,  and  of  a  journeyman,  ninepence 
weddy.  One  penny  was  the  price  of  12  lb.  of  the  finest^ 
or  of  20  lb.  of  a  coarser  sort  of  wheaten  bread. 

The  citizefis  of  Edinburgh  suffiered  their  share  in  the 
calamity  in  which  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  - 
Eag^sh,  undertaken  by  James  the  Fourth,  involved  all 
Scotland*  They  laboured  at  once  under  the  two  great 
scourges  of  naankmd,  war  and  pestilence.  The  king,  from  Battle  tS 
a  romantic  notion  of  honour,  resolved  to  make  an  hostile 
iavasioD  upon  England  \  nor  could  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  his  queen  and  his  people  prevent  him  from  rushing  to 
destruction.  He  assembled  his  army  in  the  borough 
muir.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  provost,  and  all  the  magis^ 
Irates^  with  a  number  of  the  citizens,  joined  the  army.. 
Delegates  were  jippointed  to  discharge  the  oflke  of  pro* 
Tost  and  bsdiies  during  the  absence  of  these  magistrates.. 
OiUbe'  lOtb  (^.September  X513^  being  the  day  after  the 
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^fiitai  battle  of  Fbuden^  die  news  of  diat  evait,  and  of  A) 

fidl  of  the  kingy  and  the  principal  nobilitj-,  arrived  at 

Edinburgh.    The  citizen^  were  filled  wkh  consternation^ 

and  expected  the  coontrj  to  be  immediately  ovemm  bj  i 

victorious  enemj.     The  persons  exercisbg  the  magistracj 

appear  to  have  acted  with  considerable  vigour  on  this 

flying  occasion.  While  the  pestilence  appears  to  have  been 

raging  in  the  city,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nation  wai 

filed  with  cfonfbsion  and  alarin^  the  townJcouncil  issued  a 

prodamatieot  Cdihmanding  all  the  inhabitants,  capable  oi 

bearing  arms,-  iiwtantly  to  assemble  in  their  best  militarjr 

accoutreAielnts^  and  to  march  and  join  their  prdVdM^  undef 

die  penalty  of  fbrfeiture  of  tlMiir  lives  and  gooda#    'W^M 

mimber  wa^  stot  to  the  army  cfa  the  frcmtiert  hi  6onse^ 

qnence  of  this  order/  does  ndt  appear :  Utet  they  did  not 

ill  march  is   evident ;  because^   to  prtfvcnt    the   town 

from  beitig  iflstilted  by  advanced  parties  of  the  esnemy, 

another  order  by  the  town-countil  was  issued,  requirnig 

ill  citizens^  at  the  tolling  of  the  commcm  beU,to  repair  ift 

Aeir  military  dress  to  the  house  of  the  president^  to  he 

ready  to  act  in  defence  of  the  totvn.     At  the  same  time  it 

Ivas  <36nmianded,  that  women  should  abstain  from  damour- 

ing  in  the  streets,  and  that  they  should  either  attend  to  their 

business  at  home,  or  repair  to  th^  church  at  the  stated 

hours,  to  pray  for  success  to  the  army.     The  council  also 

ordained,  that  24  men  should  be  raised  and  maintained  as 

a  ccmstant  guard  for  the  city,  and  that  the  sum  of  L.  500 

Scots  should  be  levied  to  fortify  the  town,  and  to  purdiase 

artillery  to  resist  the  enemy. 

In  consequence  of  this  last  resolution,  the  city  of  Edin* 
burgh  was  surroimded  by  a  new  wall,  which  has  remained 
to  our  own  times,  and  a  great  part  of  which  still  exists^ 
After  the  town  had  been  fortified  in  the  reign  of  James  iibt 
Second,  the  citizens,  either  in  consequence  of  encreasing 
numbers,  or  of  a  passion  which  seems  still  to  adhere  t$ 
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Iktt  far  lutfttg  hopges  wMiottt  theboroogbyTery  spfeedi^tiBrtwg|jfr, 

•reded  the  Cowgate,  which  in  these  times  was  accounted  a 

mi^nifioent  street,  and  was  inhabited  b j  persons  of  the 

first  distiactim*    After  the  battle  (^  Flouden,  the  Cow« 

gste^  with  die  lanes  adjoining  to  it,  and  the  broad  street  at 

its  western  extremity,  called  the  Grassmariet,  were  indo- 

lU  within  Ae  dtf  by  the  new  wall.   This  new  wall  is  to 

be  seen,  commencii^  upon  the  south-east  side  of  the  rock 

«f  the  castle  $  thence  it  descends  oUiqoely  across  the  valley 

to  die  soathy  where  the  gate  left  in  it  received  the  appelfau 

tioQ  of  the  West  Port ;  frcMn  thence  it  ascends  to  the  brow 

of  the  sottthem  ridge,  and,  turning  eastward,  it  proceeded 

I        iloQg  the  north  side  of  the  gardens  of  Heriot's  Hospital 

tod  the  Grayfiriars  chnrch-yard  to  Bristo  port ;  and  from 

BristopcMTt,  advancing  in  the  same  direction,  it  still  encloses 

tbe  buildings  of  Argyle  square.     It  has  been  pulled  down 

to  make  way  for  the  buildings  of  the  new  College  ;  but  it 

[       sdU  remains  to  the  south  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the 

\       Sgh  School.     At  the  Pleasance,  that  is  to  si^,  at  the  £90t 

of  the  Cowgate,  it  turns  northward  towards  the  eastern 

cstremity  of  the  most  ancient  wall.     Thus  it  appears,  that 

the  wall  reared  after  the  battle  of  Flouden  was  dbieiy,  or 

rather  solely,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 

Grassmarket,  together  with  the  Cowgate  and  its  adjoining 

lanes.    At  a  future  period,  in  the  year  1020,  the  magis-^ 

\      tcates  purchased  about  ten  acres  of  ground  on  tiie  south- 

>       west  of  the  ci^,  on  the  summit  of  the  scmthem  ridge 

where    Heric^'s  Hospital  aiid  the  Charity   work-house 

[      now  stand :  an  additional  wall  was  buih  to  include  this. 

)       newly.purchased  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  ci^fs 

fortifications. 

In  the  year  1552,  the  town-comicil  agreed  with  two  Caiiicwa|i« 

I      F|«ichmen  to  make  a  causeway  at  the  rate  of  30s.  Scot* 

I      ti|h  money  the  rood.    '*  Were  it  not,"  says  Maitland,  "  a 

\      pcfBvailii^tniditioni  that  tb^  first  causeway  in  Edinburgh 
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Baipfan»  rt^  floade  hj  mt  MctUn  a  Fnndnni^  I  would  dedtil 

for  this  betog  the  fint  tiov  the  High  Straet  of  EiKofaocgk 

was  pared."     Soon  after  this  petfiod>  the  towat^^ouncil 

agreed  to  furnish  900  ckizeas  compklelj  armed,  to  bi 

ready  at  all  timefr  to  jom  the  king^s  armj  agaifist  his  m^ 

deat  enemies  the  Engli^. 

Rcformi-        But  shortly  thereafter,  one  of  those  rreat  ooafnkioM 

tion  from  ,      '^  ^ 

Popery,      occurred  m  the  moral  world,  bj  which  the  load  fn^ 

jii£ces  of  particular  states  are  swaUowed  up  and  iargottM 

amidst  the  agithtion  produced  in  the  hvman  mind  fay  moct 

important  interests.     The  unsnoces^l  attempts  of  ibt 

English  monardss  to  subr|ngate  Scotland,  had  prodnocd  ia 

the  two  nations  a  most  Tchement  hevedilary  amooiity ;  ni 

consequence  of  which  tbty  regarded  each  odier  as  natudi 

enemies,  in  whose  ^asth  Httie  confidence  wafr  So  be  placed^ 

sttd  the  Scots,  as  the  weaker  {nrty,  w»re  led  on  every  os* 

casion  to  se^k  the  protection,  and  to  adhere  tc^  Uie  potior 

of  fVance.     But  new  sentimems  and  views^  now  miimif 

IXMC  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  rapidly  undorauned  tht 

prejudices  created  by  ages  of  hostility. 

Origin  and      Dnrinff  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  aaidM 

Nature  of      ,  ,       .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .    ,        ,        ,  r.  ,      . 

Fopery.      the  calamities  wmch  mankind  endnred  mnrntho  irruptiool 

of  the  barbarians  of  the  east  and  of  the  north,  a  angola 
fabric  of  superstition  had  been  reared  in  Europe.  Devo« 
tian,  like  every  other  senthment  of  the  hnman  mind,  is  19! 
to  be  carried  to  excess ;  and  this  most  readily  occurs  in 
ealamitous  tianaes^  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  means  of  pro* 
pitiating  the  protection  of  invisible  po^wers^  to  which  thek 
sense  of  wesicness  induces  men  on  such  occasions,  with  an- 
usual  eamesmess,  to  resort..  In  what  have  justly. been  sty** 
led  the  dark  ages^  mankind  endeavoured  to  fosler  and  aug- 
ment this  passion  in  themselves  and  in  each  oChcr.  With 
this  view  they  erected  magnificent  temples..  They  fox* 
ni^ed  tiiese  temples  wii^  whatever  could  io^pose  npott 
Ibe  senses  or  the  imagiaaticMii.    laoagesy  paintings,  miu 
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Uintonijatt  lie 

ftl^  aodilie  attendance  of.persons  who  hxve  devoted their^^^^^ 
Bres  to  derotioiial  austerity^  are  all   brought  together 
to  ezcitCy  as  highly  as  posaiUe,  the  reverence  o£  men  for 
the  objects  of  their  worship.     All  this  was  done  by  our 
gitcestors  during  the  most  unfortunate  period  of  the  bis- 
toiy  of  Europe  ;    that  is  to  say,  amidst  the  irruptions 
«f  the  barbadanS)  and  the  feudal  anarchy  which  succeed- 
ed these  irruptions.     The  tnore  their  miseries  increased^ 
the  more  anxious  were  they  to  build  churcbe^^  monaste- 
rieS)  and  other  establi^unents,  which^  by  imposing  upon 
their  imaginations^  might  increase  the  influence  of  an  irra-* 
tional  devotton.    A  natural  consequence  followed  bom 
diis:  The  ministers  of  religion^  who  were  set,  apart  for 
Ihe  care  of  sudh  establishmentSi  and  who  were  of  course 
led  to  assume  a  eharacter  of  unusual  purity  of  manners  and 
vnbonnded  devotion^  acquired  extreme  power  oyer  the 
minds  of  men*    By  uniting  themselves  into  a  sort  of  con^ 
federacy  iMider  Ih^  chief  priest  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
had  obtained  a  sort  of  prescriptive  claim  to  be  the  seat  of 
ftovereignty  in  Europe,  they  were  enabled  to  adopt  joint  , 

ibeas&res  for  increasing  the  devotion  (^  mankind,  and  along 
with  it  their  own  power  and  riches.  In  the  first  steps  of  this 
progress^  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  filled  by  the  same 
sentiments  of  piety  which  they  wished  to  inspire  into 
others  ;  but  their  character  in  this  respect  appears  to  have 
ultimately  undergone  a  great  alteration.  It  is  often  difficulty 
by  means  of  reason  alone,  to  banish  a  strong  passion  from 
the  human  mind^  although  this  is  readily  accomplished 
by  means  of  another  passion.  Accordingly  the  passion  of 
ambition  speedily  supplanted  in  the  minds  of  the  leadiog 
ecdesiastics  of  Europe  every  sentiment  of  devotion  $  and 
hence  the  history  of  several  ages  amounts  to  little  eke 
ihan  a  detail  of  the  contest  for  superiori^  in  temporal 
power  which  occurred  between  princes  and  priests.  Du^ 
Vol.  I.  N 
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B<!&diufgh.  mg  t&eie  c  )Dtoiti,  tbe  latter  never  fcKg^ 

ciple  i^lalch  |^»ve  rile  to  their  poMnr*  Thcjrfndeairovnd 
Mtfii«8(ly  to  increofle  Ae  magnlfiooic*  of  th«  tenipl^  wui  la 
Mkm  th«m  wil^  th«  most  costfy  tffiwts  of  huaaa  art.  Ar« 
eliite«ls»  |>a]filir8,  and  sculptors^  ware  oigatiy  jawKwif  flgrf 
0n  iieoouat  of  th^  eSbct  Of  ^denay  ^  thmt  labours  to  ioU 
p^de  ti{Mm  Ib^  knegiMttoiis  «f  matikiiid*  Mnneakowas 
aMidiumtly  eutlivatdd*  Hm  fioeit  inttnuiiflttts  and  tlie 
bast  performers  were  sotiglit  ^ut^  aod  fhc^A  m  the  taoapkay 
to  give  sokmaity  to  religuios  worship.  At  the  same 
time^  tnarvelloiis  taks  were  propagated  of  deliveraaoes  cb* 
uAntd  from  every  ealamity  by  the  pvayers  of  priests^  otf 
by  touching  their  relics^  and  by  devotional  aualeiities.  (^ 
ere#y  dispute  about  aaatters  of  opttiioiH  that  tide  of  lii* 
^ciestiMi  was  adotrted  whioh  partook  aiost  ef  tlie  aaaavel-' 
lottSy  and  tlieteby  had  itoe  greatest  tendency  to 
habils  of  deirout  etiedaUty  and  iMMiiiBking 
avkong  mm.  By  the  willed  force  of  all  these  eiTgmos^ « 
sj^tem  ol  ^upotfsmioo  was  reattd  ot  wondarfiil  dtmtiaA 
saad  ipfttieiice  9  a&d  the  oonfederated  prieediood  xA^  cooa 
4octed  it  obtained  the  cMef  inan«geii[i«BS  ia  all  ailiksy  aaA 
doaerived  to  acquire  for  ^if  oten  order,  in  aU  co«ntraes»  a 
laqge  pfopoctiof^,  and  in  Sootk^  little  less  duan  ooo-tfairdi^ 
of  the  terrilory  ^f  the  state* 
CaascsoF  This  wss  Qon^fily  the  worst  potisible  cobditiosi  of  In* 
p^  p^y  °^  '^^  a^rs  J  because  society  was  ruled  by  a  gicat  hodj 
of  men,  whose  iaterest  it  t«  as  to  preserve  the  humaER 
mind  in  a  slate  of  perpetual  imbecihty  and  pious  cre« 
duiit^.  But  estrffise  evils  ave  apt  to  produce  their  own 
romedy*  The  eief^y  established  to  a  certain  degree  tho 
ddoiimofi  of  kw  ftir  the  purpose  of  repressisg  the  naL* 
Ittary  power^  which  was  chiefty,  though  not  exclusive* 
ly,  iu  t':^  hands  of  i^t  lay  rivsda.  But  this  very  cir- 
ovimstaiMie^  by  giving  security  to  property  and  enoott* 
raging  industry,   gave  exercise   to  the   talents  of  men^ 
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ttl  tto^a  to  siilbsllftite  th6  pursuit  c^  w^!&,  6t  th«  pus-^^^n^it^ 
flhAi  i^f  avarh«>  to  that  devotion  whieh  had  once  almost 
eBRfeirfvely  possessed  the  human  Inind.  The  encourage- 
ment giten  to  the  fine  aHs  of  afchitectHre>  pointing,  mu- 
sic, and  ttfeng  with  the  latter  the  encouragement  of  poetry, 
oftHed  ferfh  wonderful  efibrts  of  ingenuity,  and  thus  pla- 
ced flKs  human  inind  in  a  state  of  progressire  improve- 
aient.  Thus  the  Tcry  arts  whieh  were  employed  to  pef- 
jietuatv  mpersritiofl  eontributed  to  its  ruin,  becailse  they 
prodoeed  ingenious  men  capable  of  detecting  its  absurdi- 
ties. After  all,  however,  the  clergy  were  their  own  worst 
eAemies.  The  safe  possession  of  power  and  riches  in  a 
state  of  i<Heness  had  gradually  produced  their  usual  effects^ 
tlMit  of  en  tetir^  Kdentiouiness,  and  even  open  profligacy 
Of  otiAilers.  All  reVensnce  for  the  perscMis  of  the  priests 
Being  lost,  tiheir  ftmotions  could  not  long  remain  the  ob- 
ject of  T^ii^re^on.  Hence  mankind  seemed,  about  the 
period  of  V4d^h  we  arc  now  treating,  as  it  were,  to  awa- 
ken from  a  dream  of  superstition  in- which  they  had  slum- 
bered ^  ageSk  Men  of  penetrating  minds,  of  whom  there 
are  at  an  times  a  sufficient  proportion  in  the  world,  found 
it  easy,  at  this  ^itical  season,  to  eicpose  a  part  of  the  gfost 
delusions  into  which  mankind, had  fallen ;  and  to  prove  to 
their  cotemporaries,  that  instead  of  paying  due  homage  to  ^ 
the  power  that  presides  over  nature,  they  had  actually  been 
£shonouring  him,  by  comparing  him  to  images,  and  sup- 
poang  him  to  inhabit  the  temples  which  they  had  built. 
The  pt4ests  in  the  meantime,  by  long  habits  of  security, 
had  lost  not  merely  that  austerity  of  manners  whidi  origi- 
mdly  rendered  them  venerable,  but  also  those  arts  of  dis- 
putation by  which  they  had  formerly  been  able  to  im- 
pose upon  the  weak  understttidings  of  their  hearers.  Thti 
consequence  was,  that  they  were  driven  off  the  field  with 
tronderful  fhcSity.     The  very  passion  of  devotion;  which 

N2 
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E^jpbggb  had  formerly  created  and  supported  tbeir  power,  now  tnnu 
ed  against  them ;  and  the  greater  its  vehemence,  the  mer» 
violent  was  the  persecution  to  whidi  thej  were  exposed* 
In  Scotland  in  particular,  where  the  manners  of  the  people 
were  rendered  unusually  turbulent  hy  a  weak  government 
bj  frequent  foreign  wars,  and  bj  domestic  coovulsiom, 
the  ministers  of  the  ancient  faith  were  treated  vriih  exces- 
sive severity*     The  altars,  images,  musical  inttruments, 
and  noagnificent  churches,  were  involved  in  general  ruia 
by  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  whose  devotion  had  now  ta- 
.    ken  ;i  new  turn  ;  and  the  priests  were  driven  away  as  ioi- 
postors,  who  had  erected  engines  of  idolatrjr  unworthy  of 
the  divinity,  and  deg^rading  to  the  human  mind.     Stilly 
however,  by  having  the  government  of  the  stale  in  scno^ 
measure  in  their  hands,  by  the  possession  of  immense 
tiches,  and  by  retaining  their  influence  over  the  minds  of 
a  part  of  the  community,  the  catholic  priesthood  were 
enabled  to  make  a  formidable  stand;  and  we  are  not  to 
suppose,  because  the  reformation  of  religion  was  violent, 
that  it  either  occurred  without  gradual  preparaticm,  or 
without  that  mustering  of  parties,  and  those  symptoms  of 
discontent  and  projects  of  change,  which  usually  precede 
and  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  great  convulslbns. 
Innslon  ^    '   ^7  ^^^  death  of  James  the  Fifth,  his  infeuit  daughter,  the 
ttndcr  Hcn-qdebratcd  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  succeeded  to  the  throne* 
This  ^vent  suggested  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  the 
plan  of  annexing  Scotland  to  his  dominions,  which  had  so 
often  been  tried  without  success  in  former  times  by  the  Eng** 
lish  monarchs.  He  proposed  a  marriage  between  his  son  Ed- 
ward and  the  young  Queens  of  Scots ;  but  he  accompanied 
the  proposal  with  impolitic  conditions  of  submission  to  hit 
government  on  the  part  of  jScotland,  which  were  calcuhu^ 
ted  more  to  kindle  than  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  fi^ce   and  irritable  people,  who  had  lonf 
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ifrnggledfar  independence.  Still,  however,  his  proposals  Edinburgh. 
were  hj  no  means  regarded  with  that  universal  indigna- 
tion  which  thej  would  once  have  excited.  A  small,  but 
growing,  partj  foresaw  in  his  government  the  downfal  of 
Ac  popish  clergy,  whose  luxury,  pride,  and  profligacy, 
had  rendered  them  extremely  unpopular ;  and  the  nobles 
tkeady  devoored  in  imagination  the  spoils  of  the  chu<  u, 
wludi  they  naturally  expected  would  be  divided  among 
diem,  as  had  been  done  among  the  nobles  of  England. 
The  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded:  but  the  clergy, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  the  proposed  alliance ;  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  archbi- 
shop of  St  Andrews,  the  primate  of  Scotland,  contrived  to 
prevent  its  accomplishment.  The  furious  spirit  of  Henry 
Ae  Eighth  could  ill  brook  a  disappointment  which  at  once 
mortified  his  ambition  and  insulted  his  pride.  A  fle^et  of 
two  hundred  sail,  with  a  powerful  army  on  board,  entered 
the  Forth  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  Ihe  £ng« 
li^  army  landed  near  Royston,  and  in  their  way  to  Leith 
were  opposed  by  a  small  body  of  Scots,  whom  they  spee-» 
£ly  put  to  flight;  after  which  they  took  possession jof 
Leith.  On  the  second  day  hereafter  they  marched  for 
Edinburgh^  On  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were  met 
by  the  provost,  who  oflfered,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens^.  ^  ^ 
to  evacuate  the  town,  and  to  deliver  the  keys  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  forces,  provided  they  might  have 
liberty  to  carry  their  effects  along  with  them,  and  that  the 
city  should  be  saved  from  fire.  The  English  general  re** 
jected  the  terms  ;  and  required  from  the  citizens  an  ^bso« 
lute  and  unconditional  submission  of  their  lives  and  pro* 
perties.  The  provost  replying,  **  It  were  better  the  dty 
fhould  stand  on  its  defence,"  was  comn^andcd  to  retire. 
The  Nether  Bow  gate  was  assaulted  and  beat  open  ;  a 
Oumba  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  ;  the  English  pro* 
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Uioburgk  oMdod  witk  thmr  heavy  srtillerjr  sgnut  the  c«ade>  windl 
returned  a  firs  so  well  dire^ed  aad  rigataas  as  obligfd 
tiiem  to  desiat  from  the  attack*  Being  baffled  im  their  al* 
tempts  upen  the  castle^  they  toek  Teageanee  mpon  the  citf 
with  double  fiury,  and  a  deYaslaticm  ahnott  incrediUe  toai* 
meoccd*  Thej  set  it  od  fife  in  ao  many  places^  that  Aa 
smoke  eUiged  them  to  leave  the  town.  They  tietmcdi 
however ;  and,  for  three  successire  days,  ejurted  their  aU 
most  eferts  towarda  its  total  destruction.  For  sevca  miki 
sound  Edinbargh  the  country  was  laid  waste.  The  pat 
kce  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  castles  of  Craig  Millar  tad 
Rosliuy  and  the  pier  of  Leith^  which  Was  then  entirely  ef 
woody  were  bomt.  Hardly  a  house  or  village  wiOmi  tad 
space  escaped  the  flames.  While  the  army  proeeeded  with 
this  barbarity  by  land,  the  fleet  was  not  idle  ;  but,  sooar^ 
)ng  the  Forth,  almost  every  villaga  from  Ftfeness  to  Stbt 
ling  was  plundered  and  burnt*  At  last,  satiated  with 
eruehv  and  rapine,  they  retired,  carrying  with  them  not 
only  the  spoil  which  they  got  by  land,  but  also  all  die 
ships  and  vessels  in  the  Frith« 
Invasion  Not  satisfied  with  this  effort,  the  English  gdvermneaty 
JJ^'^yj'l*  after  Henry's  death,  persisted  in  what  was  in  these  tiffitt 
justly  styled  a  rough  scurt  of  courtship.  With  a  view  ta 
^...^  intimidate  the  Scots  into  a  compliance,  the  Doka  of  doi* 

mcrset,  three  years  thereafter^  in  1547,  entered  Soothmd 
with  a  powerful  army*  He  gained  a  victory  over  te 
Scots  at  Pinkie  on  the  borders  of  East  Lothian^  and  firaffl 
thence  marched  against  Leith  and  Edinburgh ;  which  had 
80  rapidly  recovered,  that  they  were  again  become  <Ajecti 
ef  plunder. '  These  ill-judged  efforts,  however,  only  tend* 
ed  for  a  time  to  aid  the  Popish  cause,  and  to  throw  the 
kingdom  into  the  arms  of  France,  along  with  the  young 
queen,  who  was  married  to  the"  dauphin. 
6q  large  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Scotland  was  the 
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ptopttty  of  etcfekkstits,  ted  tbeir  pcrtret  «iid  iiifliieiice  fdkihtiT^ 
were  so  AtttAy  Bkcd,  thkt  ^e  refohned  d^jiiiioiis  at  first 
tpreuA  rerj  uhsMji  betdtis^  ihty  coiild  in  nb  q^iatrter  h6 
openly  aYoWed«  The  celebtttcd  reformer,  John  Ktrox,  at  John  Knox, 
kngth  temmedin  1555  from  Oetieva,  where  he  had  been 
^ncated.  He  presiched  in  ptivafe  to  die  friends  of  the 
ftfbrmation,  and  expatiated  with  vchemenbe  against  the 
impiety  <rf  those  tempori^ng  measures  whidi  die  powcf 
6f  the  clergy  had  hitherto  induced  taeti  to  adopt.  He 
hifiiself,  howeyer,  wa$  speedily  under  the  necessity  of  fly- 
ing from  the  kingdbm  ;  but  this  did  itdt  preivent  the  pro^ 
grtss  of  the  new  opinions.  The  dangerous  weapons  of  Pop-shritet 
wit  and  ridicule,  for  which  the  pageantry  of  the  Ro^ 
tnish  church,  and  the  licentious  lives  of  its  cjergy  during 
that  age,  afforded  ample  scope,  \vere  employed  with  soc- 
eess  against  h ;  to  that  the  populace  were  inspired  with 
Inch  contempt  fdr  what  they  had  formerly  accounted  most 
tacred,  that  they  wantonly  defaced  the  images  of  the  Vir- 
ghi  Mary,  the  Trinity,  and  St  Francis,  in  St  Giles's 
church.  Oti  this  account,  in  1556,  Mary  of  Lofrain, 
queen  dowager  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  wrote,  from 
Aberdeen  a  violent  letter,  requiring  the  provost,  bailies, 
and  council  of  Edinburgh,  to  discover  the  authors  of  cer- 
tain odious  ballads  and  rhymes  lately  published,  together 
with  the  destroyers  of  the  sacred  images.  Affairs,  how- 
ever, were  now  in  such  a  state,  that  the  current  of  popuj- 
lar  opinion  could  not  be  resisted.  In  1558,  the  clergy 
made  great  preparations,  as  usual,  for  celebrating,  on  the 
1st  of  Septeitiber,  the  anniversary  of  St  Giles,  the  patron 
saint  of  Edinburgh.  As  they  Were  not  without  appre- 
hensions that  the  new  converts  might  disturb  the  proces- 
sion, (hey  intfeated  the  queen-regcnt  to  honour  the  solem- 
nity with  her  presence,  which  they  imagined  would  over- 
ttwe  the  populace.     This  was  agteed  to.     WhcA  the  day 
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Bdinlwirgfc.came,  aodeverj  thing  was  iu  readiness  for  the  pfQoesskMi, 
the  dergjy  both  secular  and  regular,  repaired  in  grea^ 
state  to  the  .shrine  of  St  Giles,  to  bring  forth  his  statue  tQ 
be  carried  in  triumph.  It  was  now  discovered  that  some. 
of  the  reformers,  during  the  preceding  night,  had  stolen 
the  image ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  they  had  cast  it  intQ 
the  North  Loch.  This  occasioned  considerable  confur 
sion  i  but  that  St  Giles  might  not  lose  a  triumph,  or  the 
clergy  submit  to  the  ridicule  of  having  their  procession 
defeated,  a  small  image  was  borrowed  from  the  Grey  Fri- 
ars, which  the  reformers  among  the  mob  palled  in  deri^ 
sion  Toung  St  Giles,  The  procession  being  attended  by 
the  queen-regent  ^d  a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks, 
with  music,  was  conducted  peaceably  till  towards  thq 
close ;  when  the  queen  having  withdrawn,  the  mob  dis- 
mounted  the  image,  and  attacked  the  attendants.  Then^i 
according  to  John  Knox,  '^  Dagon  was  left  without  hea4 
or  hands ;  down  goes  the  cross ;  oflFgo  the  surplices,  round 
caps,  and  comets,  with  the  crowns ;  the  grey  friars  ga- 
ped j  the  black  friars  blew ;  the  priests  panted  and  fled } 
and  happy  was  he  that  got  first  to  the  house  ;  for  such  a 
sudden  fray  came  never  among  the  generation  of  antichrist 
within  this  realm  before.'* 
Proceed-  Affairs  were  now  approaching  fast  to  a  crisis.  The  re^ 
Jl^^J^^  forming  reachers  appear  to  hive  understood  well  the  na- 
ture of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  source  of  it^ 
influence  over  the  human  mind ;  they  attacked,  thereforej^ 
all  those  sensible  objects,  and  all  that  apparatus  of  magni- 
cent  temples,  statues,  relics,  music,  robes,  processionst^ 
and  splendid  ceremonies,  by  which  it  imposed  upon  the 
imaginations  of  men.  Persons  of  little  discernment  have 
censured  the  reformers  as  barbarous,  because  they  encou- 
raged the  multitude  to  deface  the  finest  monuments  of  hu- 
xn^a  ;|rt.     But  however  valuable  these  might  be  in  them? 
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Sifares;  iitej  ywn  liere  rondered.  absolutelj  pamicioas,  oft  Mnbp|^^ 
account  of  the  use  to  whicli  they  were  applied,  that  of  en^  ' 
slavuig  the  human  mind  to  a  degrading  superstition.  Iii 
assailing  a  religionn  which  addressed,  itself  to  the  passions 
aad  imagina^ioaB  of  men,  and  impose4  upon  their  senses  by 
BMans  of  a  magnificent  apparatus^  there  existed  no  other 
inode  of  carrying  on  the  attack  with  success,  than  tbi^t  of 
jdemolishing  the  instruments  by  wbich  it  wai^  supported^ 
Accordingly  no  bad  consequences  resulted  to  Scotland 
from  the  destruction  of  the  fabrics,  or  of  the  instituttcmt 
which  had  been  resured  by  the  Roman  Catholic  supersti<* 
lion.  The  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
the  first  refonners  siippcnted,  proTed  of  more  value  ta 
mankind,  by  difiusing  the  best  means  of  intellectual  ex« 
ertkm,  than  all  the  efforts  of  ingenuity  which  had  for^ 
Aerly  been  exerted  in  the  improveo^ent  of  the  fine  arts— 
which  gratify  the  imagination,  but  convey  little  instruc- 
jtion  to  the  understanding. 

The  proselytes  of  the  religious  refcmners  having  ca^ 
^^reased  in  number,  they  assumed  the  name  of  the  Congre-^ 
gation,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  for  their  mutual  sup- 
port in  propagating  their  tenets,  in  demolishing  the  build- 
ings, and  interrupting  the  solenmities,  by  which  the  catho- 
de priesthood  had  hitherto  supported  their  power.  Their  Lora*  of 
chiefo  were  styled  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  ;mdhe'^^^l^^^^ 
coming  confident  in  their  own  strength,  they  advanced  in 
arms  towards  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  July  1559. 
The  queen-regent  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  them  ^  by  which  each  party  consented,  that  the 
separate  religions  should  be  exercised  immolested  till  the  ^ 
1 0th  of  the  following  month  of  January.  At  the  same 
time,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  prevailed  with  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  to  spare  their  churches  to  be 
iPnployrd  in  the  protestant  worship ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
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lUMvg^  ¥tot  tkt  populace  of  tke  couatrj  btm  ^tMAitimaitf  M* 
tering  the  dty,  the  gates  were  sbttt,  e^ceptillg  the  Methet 
Bow  and  the  West  port,  which  were  stroiigly  gnttxtod. 
French  In  the  meanwhile^  both  parties  endeavoured  to  stt^^gA^ 

^^  *"  en  themselves.  The  queeft-regeot  pereeiTcd  the  i]iip<^ 
tuice  of  which  the  town  of  Leith  might  become  as  ai 
inlet  to  fbrcci  from  France,  where  thi^  yc^nng  qu«efi  te^ 
aided  with  her  husband*  Some  troops  of  that  nation  were 
atationed  there,  and  had  alreadj  thrown  np  some  works 
iffwmd  h ;  but  the  queen-regent  ndw  began  to  fortify  k 
in  *  regular  and  expensive  manner,  and  endeayoured 
lo  render  herself  popular  with  the  inhabitants.  Sh'o  grdfitii. 
ti  them  letters  patent,  empowering  them  to  choose  ma^ 
^strates  for  the  government  c^  the  town,  and  diridfll 
the  inhabitants,  as  already  mentioned,  into  four  ineor^ 
porations*  She  likewise  purchased  from  Logan  of  Res^- 
talrig  die  superiority  of  the  town  and  links,  with  the 
view  of  erecting  Lelth  into  a  royal  borough,  to  trader  k 
altogether  independent  of  Edinburgh.  These  measures 
greatly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  lords  of  the  congre* 
gation,  who  assembled  in  October  of  the  same  year  to  eiw 
deavour  to  crush  the^  preparations  making  against  them. 
Having  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  they  ventured  fonnd^ 
ly  to  declare  the  queen-regent  suspended  from  her  office 
for  mal-administratioD,  by  introducing  foreign  forces  to 
Siege  of  enslave  the  nation.  They  next  summoned  the  garrison 
Lcith.  xyCLtixli  to  evacuate  the  town.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
their  summons,  and  they  resolved  to  attack  the  fbrtiC- 
cations.  The  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  at 
an  times  been  extremely  jealous  of  the  prosperity  or  ith^ 
dependence  of  Leith,  contributed  2,000  merks  towards  tbc 
enterprize.  The  attack  was  meant  to  be  made  cliieffy  by 
mesms  of  scaling  ladders,  which  were  prepared  in  StGilesS 
church,  which  was  now  used  for  the  refoncned  worship* 
It  would  appear^  that  notwithstanding  their  hostiL'lj  t» 
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^  not  at  oQce  laj  aside  all  the  superstitum^  wbieh  it  bad 
mtmim^i*  Thi^y  wfaUy  aa4  impolitic^j  profooati^ated 
«l  «iifiH"09SR»Ue  t9i»ii|atioii  to  \h^  f  ^pt duiob^  ou  acooaad 
i^  t|i#  uufH^y  wl^cb  bftd  h^m  ^mmitted  in  propariiig 
Aesaa}wig  lad^frtia  a  ahun^h*  Jhm  psiftyt  hov^Ttr^ 
uifwmi  tQ  tb»«t|ftek  itnder  tba  omtt  of  tbak  arttlkty  { 
bat  wbea  tb^  9m»  ta  apfjj  fbeif  $caliiig  ladikM  to  tb« 
Wail%  Ibagr  Wfff^foi,»adt9batoosbc»:t.  Tbciratttag^aHatif 
t)ie  Fna^b  gittfiMiOAy  wbo  poaatssad  aapariorjxiUitarj  diacU 
lline,  taUiad  fortb  apo&  tbcHi^  and  a  rout  of  the  reforaung 
{Mftj  eaiufd«  Tbey  were  dnYan  towards  Edinburgh^  and 
ovw  the  00m^tty*  To  prayeot  the  entrance  of  the  etmaj 
into  Edinb«Tgh»  the  gates  of  the  oitj  were  shut  againal 
te  fiigil&vei^  wblab  gseatl^  ai^gmaalad  the  oonfiision. 

The  I^vds  of  tbe  oongfegalion  sext  applied  to  £ii^land  Aidobcaki. 
'fcr  aaaiataMd;  and  the  i^ounaeUars  olj^ueaa  ^li^^^betb^^^ 
Nadtly  difOffaod  tbe  importanf^  of  the  existing  crisis^  by 
whiab  3ht  night  be  enabled  to  overturn  in  an  instant  tba 
alttanea  bftlwaen  France  and  Scotland^  which  had  safatisW 
H  far  99910  aanmries^  and  which  bad  proved  extrenicly' 
aanbanraasing  fa  the  English  monarqhs  in  all  their  oosti*' 
M&tal  wars»  hj  fbrcing  them  to  occupy  a  large  proportion 
fd  their  troops  in  the  defence  of  their  own  frontier  against 
tha  incnrsions  of  their  turbulent  nc^hem  neighboura. 
Aecordingty  Elizabeth  sent  a  body  of  English  troof  s  t» 
Ae  aid  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation:  and  the  new  pas* 
sioaa  which  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  men,  now  indnced  « 

Scots  and  English  troops>  who  for  ages  had  onlj  met  in 
haatilitjr^  to  co-operate  cordially  in  a  common  object.  The 
tawa-<council  of  Edinburgh  contributed,  in  April  1560^ 
L.  1600  Scots  as  a  month's  pay  for  400  men  to  be  emw 
ployed  in  the  reduction  of  Leith.  After  various  assaolta 
•nd  skinziishea»  the  French  troops  receiving  no  assistance 
tnm  their  own  oonatry,  were  under  tbe  necessity  of  «ifw 
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■aUvgk.  rendering  the  fortificatioas  of  Leith,  and  of  departing  froit 
the  kingdom. 

Bj  the  death  of  the  queen-regent,  which  happened  at 
diis  time,  and  the  ezpiil8i(m  of  the  Frendi  troops,  die  lordfr 
«f  the  congregati<m  were  left  masters  o£  the  kingdom;  for 
Queen  Elizabeth,  not  to  excite  jealousj;  or  to  injure  the 
Talue  of  the  service  which  she  had  performed,  immediate- 
ly withdrew  the  English  forces.  A  parliament  was  as* 
sembled  at  Edinburgh ;  and  the  reformers  now  establi^ied 
by  law  their  confession  of  faith,  and  instantly  proceeded 
to  authorise  in  their  own  favour  a  portion  of  that  religioos 
mtolerance  and  persecution  of  which  they  had  so  loudly 
complained  when  exercised  against  them.  The  town* 
council  of  Edinburgh  resolved  not  to  be  behind  the  par-i 
liament,  and  issued  an  act  or  edict,  ordering  all  papbtsaad 
whoiemongers  to  be  banished  from  the  town  i  the  fonner, 
after  being  exposed  at  the  market-cross  for  six  hours,  and 
the  latter,  after  being  carried  in  a  cart  as  a  spectacle  along 
the  prindpal  streets,  for  the  first  ofience ;  to  be  burned 
on  the  cheek  for  the  second ;  and  to  suffer  death  fSsr  the 
third  offence.  The  deacon  of  the  fleshers  was  actually,  in 
obedience  to  this  act,  soon  thereafter  carted  for  adulteiy. 
During  the  times  of  popery  in  Scotland,  the  Sunday 
bad  been  employed,  not  merely  as  a  day  of  amusement^ 
but  all  fairs  and  markets  were  regularly  held  upon  it.  An 
act  of  the  council  of  Edinburgh  corrected  this  abuse  with« 
in  their  jurisdiction,  by  ordering  that  no  goods  should  b| 
a  sold,  nor  shops  or  taverns  opened,  during  divine  service. 

Arrival  of  In  15(31,  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  arrived 
Queen  Ma- jjj  j^^  turbulent  kingdom ;  in  which  she  found  the  religion 
which  she  had  been  taught  in  France  become  an  object  of 
abhorrence.  On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  the  mob  of 
Edinburgh  raised  a  tumult  at  the  palace,  and  could  scarce-* 
ly  be  restrained  from  interrupting  divine  service,  or  even 
ftom  hanging  the  priest ;  and  the  magistratest>f  Edinboi^h 
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Unewed  tbeit  edict,  and  commanded  all  papists  and  ^bore*-  lUxbhvrfltk 
flumgers  to  leave  the  city  in  4t  hours.  The  queen  sent  ' 
a  letter  to  the  town-council^  complaining  of  an  edict  so  in* 
inrioos  to  those  of  her  religion  ;  upon  which  thej  agiaiii 
reoewed.the  proclamation^  with  this  difference,  that  instead 
of  48  hours,  the  same  persons  were  now  required  to  leaye 
the  city  and  liberties,  under  the  penalty  of  being  carted, 
bomed  on  the  cheek,  and  banished  the  city  for  ever. 
Tbis  so  mudi  provoked  the  queen,  that  she  sent  an  order^ 
directing  the  town-council  instantly  to  deprive  the  provost 
and  bailies  of  their  offices,  and  to  elect  others  in  their  stead« 
Tke  council^  who  appear  to  have  been  at  once  petulant 
and  pusillanimous,  immediately  obeyed  the  order.  The 
tptea  at  the  same  time  issued  a  proclamation,  granting  li« 
ber^  to  all  good  and  faithful  subjects  to  repair  to  or  re-^ 
main  in  Edinburgh  at  their  pleasure  ;  which  gave  occasion 
to  Knox  to  make  thi»  pleasant  observation :  **  And  so 
murderers,  adulterers,  thieves,  whores,  drunkards,  idola* 
tecs,  and  all  malefactors,  gets  protection  under  the  queen's 
wings,  under  colour  that  they  were  of  her  religion,^and 
so  got  the  devil  freedom  again  ;  whereas  before,  he  durst 
not  have  been  seen  in  day-light  upon  the  common  streets.'' 
The  severity  of  manners,  which  in  Scotland  rissulted 
from  the  peculiar  character  which  the  reformation  of  re« 
ligion  had  assumed,  in  consequence  of  its  being  carried 
through  by  the  populace  under  the  directicm  of  a  set  of 
dergy  for  whom  no  liberal  pecimiary  emoluments  were 
provided,  and  who  aspired  to  distinction  by  austerity  and 
enthusiasm,  gave  rise  on  the  following  year  to  an  edict  of 
the  towa-couacil ;  by  which  it  was  ordered,  that  all  adul- 
taers  and  fornicators,  without  distinction,  should  be  ap« 
prehended  aiui  oonmiitted  to  the  iron-house,  there  to  be 
fad  with  bread  and  water  for  the  space  of  one  month ;  the 
fenner  to  be  banished  the  town  for  ever,  and  the  latter  to 
be  whipt  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  banished  the  town,  till  the 
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'Hie  zcbl  agminst  ^opeiy  alse  cotif«nu«d)  notr^tritMMin^'.' 
ing  the  dibrts  of  the  court*  THe  tttth%i§hop  of  8t  Aa^ 
dwws  wtf  imprisGHied  for  %^yitig  anfl  hearing  mass ;  fiatf 
9ir  James  Canret,  a  popish  priest,  heing  apprehended  frf 
cdebrating  mass  in  the  Cowgate,  tx^as  twke  pUkHrkA  at  i^ 
SMfelutiertiss  of  Edtttkufh)  arrayed  m  tik  sa^er4Mal  rakt^ 
avd  with  a  ehdie^  u  bil»  hOfid.  He  trta  atletWied  fey  fit 
oofaman  hangmani  atid  severely  mated  by  the  mck* 

la  these  tempestoans  tnnesi  it  appears  that  the  govetn* 
tectit  acttd  vfinii  m  regatd  te«rai4B  law  m  the  rights  ^ 
ataamtiiuties,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  populate  an  ex^ 
Miple  of  dtsorder.  Queen  Mary  repeatecBy  bMrHni 
without  disguise  in  liie  election  of  the  tnagiatrates  4l 
fifiaburgh,  direotiBg  tvho  were  to  be  c!:often^  and  evatf 
ordering  the  deposition  of  individtial  magistfatea.  Thil 
Was  done  without  asrigning  any  special  reason. — It  be^ 
laoga  rather  to  general  history  thtm  to  such  a  work  as  the 
^aant,  to  take  notice  of  all  the  disorders  of  these  times*  ft 
Appears,  however,  that  notwithstanding  their  rriigioas  zeal, 
file  dtteeos  of  Edinburgh  were  not  upon  the  whde  dis* 
cfeded  to  this  unfortunate  queen,  even  after  the  mys* 
tenons  death  of  her  husband  Damley  had  excited  in* 
Viiicibte  suspicions  against  her  character^  And  after  wA 
association  to  avenge  hi6  death  had  been  formed  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ^  at  the  head 
«f  which  were  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Adiole,  vwi  find 
diat  Edinburgh  was  considered  as  a  place  in  whi«3i  it 
would  not  be  safe  long  to  treat  her  person  with  disre* 
apeet.  Accordingly,  after  the  battle,  or  rartier  surrender, 
at  Carberry  hill,  and  the  flight  of  Bothwell,  when  she  had 
delivered  herself  to  the  dlsafeeted  party,  they  did  not 
^a^taia  to  eonS&e  her  in  Edinburgh  more  riian  one  night* 
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iM  populicc^  who  scnttcd  fatr  ol  hvdng  ashmia  dM 
•mkr  of  ber  fafttbaad^  ttod  nptvXM^ed  kcf  with  Mvlnf 
iKcrkd  his  mm  Am  a  >  Odiert  «xpostd  m  iag,  wfa«fdflQQeen  Ma* 
was  paiated  the  Mrpse  of  tiie  hte  king  lying  wO^r  ^tn€f^J^^ 
ifith  the  frinoK  his  sn  on  bis  knees  before  hitn^  tvilh  dM 
WM^fJudg^mrndftiwaig^n^ camse^O Liiri!  Attbissigfat 
iiBrjf  tvM  stmsk  ssitb  greM  terror^  and  intrealed  the  pco* 
fie  to  iteMddar  tfis(  she  was  their  native  princess,  aad  All 
tksgr  wdold  nstpeet  her  as  such,  and  not  ahuse  her*  But 
d»  iiipas  hinvisd  spwi^  from  the  dty  before  her  n^^ 
ksd  Idsttfe  to  ftoduoe  a  change  in  the  scmimeaits  of  <htf 
Mltitude.  Her  iab»i  sooy  James  the  Sixths  w«i  procbdtt^ 
asking;  and  the  eail  of  Morton^  who  had  heen  at  tb&head 
^Hm  insurgCDts,  a^as  appointed  regon*  His  first  object 
was  to  ohMtn  peasession  of  the  caatk  f  which  was  sold  to 
hn  by  the  governor,  and  Sir  Williaai  Kirkahij'  was  ap« 
painted  in  his  stead* 

The  queon^s  party,  howem,  gftutnally  gaiaed  steength^CiTil  war., 
and  was  joined  hy  Kbkaldy,  die  governor  of  Edinbnrgh 
eaiAe.  The  two  parties,  tinder  the  appellation  of  king*i 
mm  and  qptm^t  men,  alternately  obtained  possessien  o£ 
Ae  dty,  which  became  the  scwe  of  fre^Bcnt  battk^  c» 
sathdr  skimuskes.  The  king's  party  was  even  under  the 
■ecetsKly  of  having  reccorse  to  the  dangerous  aid  of  queen 
Eiszabodi ;  who  gladfy  seiaed  the  opportunity  of  bedding 
Socdtnd,  and  the  next  heir  of  her  crown^  in  a  staile  of  per^ 
petual  dependence  and  alarm.  An  English  general  waa 
seat  down  to  the  assistance  of  the  regent* 

In  vytVf  die  qveea's  forces,  under  the  earl  of  Hunily 
aod  others^  were  in  possessioai  ef  Edinburgh,  while  the 
£ad  of  MorSQii  occupied  Leith.  Various  encounteva 
limned  between  the  opposite  parties,  and  qmch  slaugh* 
tsr  tdak  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the  dty.  Each  party 
pit  to  death  .ai  traitors  the  pcisoneca  that  &Q  ijato  theb 
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^■^•1^  hansfc ;  bat  (dag  at  kngth  weary  of  tha  vnpro^tis 
slaughter,  a  truce  took  {dace  ;  at  the  end  of  ■  wbach,  the£«il 
of  Mortto  haying  gotpossettioa  of  the  city,  &  cowlaat 
wacfare  was  made  from  k  against  the  eastle  ;  whidi  was  it 
last  besieged  in  fotfm  by  Soots  and  English  ttoogHf  wi&  a 
train  of  EngHA  artillery.  The  castie  was  attacked  by 
means  of  five  batteries,  placed .  at  consideraUe  distances 
firom  each  other  on  the  highest  gfoun^  to  die  sooth,  the 
west,  and  the  norths  from  Heriot's  hospital  to  where  the 
new  town  is  situatedi^  After  a  si^e  of  33  days,  whea 
the  fortifioaticMis  were  in  a  gr^at  mteasure  demolished,  and 
die  water  had  failed,  the  governor  surrendered  to  dicf 
English  general  by  capitulation :  But,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  the  capitulati<m,  the  governor  was  treacherously 
delivered  up  by  queen  Efli^beth  to  the  Scottish  r^enty 
by  whom  he  wais  tried  and  put  to  death  as  a  tndidr^ 

Morton  speedily  rendered  himself  uupoptdar  by  ^stti  of 
tapacity^  and.  by  the  jealousy  with  which  he  atteibpted  to 
e^blish  his  pow^  at  the  expenc^  of  die  livaa  of  diose 
whom  he  accounted  his  enemies.  He  was  at  last  (A.  D/ 
1577)  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  govemsieiil 
fazto  the  bands  of  the  yiDung  king*  His  brother,  who  jn» 
governor  6f  Edinburgh  castle,  resolved  to  hold  out,  and 
attempted  to  provide  provisions  against  a  siege  ;  but  die 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  having  opposed  his  design,  and  at- 
tacked his  soldiers,  he  surrendered  the  casd^  upon  recei- 
ving a,  pardon  ;  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  policy 
of  the  times,  did  not  ultimately^afford  him  protection, 
state  of  the  Tbc  situation  of  James  the  Sixth,  like  that  of  every 
^^g^om.  Scottish  king,  was  extremely  perplexing*  The  country 
was  filled  with  numerous  powerful  barons,  who  set  the 
law  at  defiance.  So  far  from  being  in  condition  to  admi- 
nister justice,  and  to  endeavour  to  civilize  a  restless  and 
aemi-barbarous  people,  the  kings  found  great  difficulty  in 
protecting  themselves.  Various  attempts,  during  the  early 
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j^  of  Bis  ragiiy  were  made  to  deprive  James  the  Sbuh  ^<^°^"l^ 

of  his  freedom ;  for  the  purpose  of  using  what  authorit  j 

lie  possessed  as  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  a  faction,  or 

some  powerful  chief.    The  £arl  of  Morton,  in  little  more 

than  a  year  after  he  resigned  the  regency^  went  to  Stirling 

tastle,  where  the  king  resided.     Havii^  contrived  to  ob-* 

tain  the  conunand  of  the  garrison,  he  seized  and  confined 

the  king's  person  there,  and  resumed  his  former  authority. 

The  king  having  written  ta  Edinburgh,  complaining  of 

his  confinement,  great  commotions  were  instantly  excited* 

The  citizens  threatened  to  march  to  his  relief^  and  Morton 

fimnd  it  necessary  to  bring  the  king  to  Edinburgh.     He 

#as  received  with  much  pageantry  ;  which,  while  .it  de- 

monstrated  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  is  worthy  of  being 

leoorded  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  give  a  correct  idea 

of  the  pedantry  and  fantastic  taste  of  the  times. 

The  citizens  were  ordered  to  appear  in  rich  dresses,  and^^**"' 

^r  ^        y  Pageantry. 

the  streets  to  be  decorated  with  tapestry  and  ridi  arras 
^ork;  The  king,  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dty,  dismounted  without  the  West  Port,  where  the  magis* 
Icates,  uncovered,  rec^ved  and  conducted  him  into  the 
town  under  a  magnificent  canopy  of  purple  velvet.  At 
Ibe  West  Port  he  was  saluted  by  a  person  repre^nting 
£ing  Solomon,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  in  Jewish 
habits,  with  the  two  women  striving  for  the  child;  thence 
proceeding  to  the  West  Bow,  there  was  seen  suspended 
therein  a  lai^e  polished  brazen  globe,  from  which,  in  a 
machine,  descended  a  Cupid^  who  presented  him  with  the 
k^rs  of  the  city  gates^  made  of  silver,  in  a  silver  bason, 
aocompenied  wi^  an  excellent  concert  of  music.  .  Arri- 
ving 9t  the  Tolbooth,  he  was  harangued  by  parsons  re- 
presenting Peace,  Plenty^  and  Justice,  in  the  Greek,  Xn- 
tuiy  and  Scottish  languages;  and  at  his  entering  St  Giles's 
diurch^  his  Majesty  .was  a^ressed  by  Religion  in  the  A» 
Vol.  I.  O 
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y>*^»^^.  JTvtv  tongue  ;  aad  aefier  teodoiiy  be  Rjpairdl  to  the  wuar* 

ket  crossy  -Mxcat  Buecbtif,  #a  a  gilt  faogAcwd,  tras  dntdU 

batkig  wke  in  bnii^rt  tnMiigvt  tlUe  ^people,  oder  tilt 

sovnd  of  'tniti^>et»  sad  iood  aodsnnatioiis  of  tlie  dliftfln. 

At  tke  Nnber  Bow  was  erected  Ae  oativi^y  mkL  over  k 

the  gttiealogievy  of  the  Scottish  kiagB  £ix>a(i  Tei^gwB  i.  Da« 

liaf  (the  pnwestion  the  stiwets  were  bestrc^Rred  widifltfirair 

wUk  the  ovteance  in  tbe  oaatle  IocmDj  pvodaiaied  Af 

king't  welcome. 

Eilinborgh      f^  appears,  timt  at  Ais  time  ^e  Scottish  numarcii  coild 
the  support  T^^  .  .  *       ^       ' 

of  the        scavoeljy  tor  ardmer J  service,  oextiflnuid  wckj  ooier  met 

Crown*  ^^  ^^  whi A  the  city  of  Edinbargli  'OCcassoBallj  pro- 
^ddL  In  the  beginning  of  ihe  year  15S0  lie  obtainBi 
frcHtt  the  Tc^vm-Coancil  of  £diiil»[rgh  a  goatrd  of  10<> 
aoMii.  Tbinkisg  himself  still  insecore,  lie  obtdoed  fton 
the  same  hody^  s^ieedily  theteafier,  this  guanl  to  be 
Aoabkd*  Having  seizaed  the  £arl  of  Morton  as  -a  prim- 
ary the  king  was  afndd  to  detain  that  'powerfiil  toMmam 
90  n^u:  to  hb'Own  person  as  tbeottde  of  Edinburgh^  nd 
widied  liim  conveyed  to  Dambarton  ^  bat  he  iiad  no 
other  mode  of  acoompl^ing  this  object  Aan  l^  <¥^^ 
once  more  to  the  Town^Connctl  of  Edinlxugh  for  itio  aea 
to  convey  the  deposed  regent  to  Jxis  place  of  inpinsonmedl 
in  the  west. 

Tbe  good  terms  that  subsisted  ^tween  this  sionfirdk 
and  *die  people  of  his  capital  did  not  long  contixme  widi* 
out  interruption.  Tbe  clergy  appear  to  have  been  the 
diief  Cannes  df  dissension.  Th^  attempted  to  estatUiA 
over  ihe  peopie  an  influence  superior  to  that  €i£  flie^Exo-^ 
aaich ;  and  he  found  them  on  all  occasions  the  c^ief  ob» 
stacles  to  Jxis  measures.  A  mutual  jealousy  -was  spooHif 
qoited,  and  displayed  itself  on  every  occasion.  The  £asl 
ctf  Oowrie  baving  seized  the^>er9oa  of  the  ^kiag,  3^^  hxm 
m  confinement^  wid  directed  afim  at  his  pleasure.     Tha 
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iUrgf  jtimei  ibcor  kffaMnoo  to  that  of  the  £BGti6fl  which  E4inlMt^ 

kai  4tedned  posectsioa  a£  the  kin|^s  person.      Whea       ^      " 

Heocy  the  Thaxl  of  Franee  tent  aa  anfausador  to  Edin^ 

htfgh^  to  endttW'oaur  io  ohtam  the  seatoralioa  of  the  kin^^ 

K)  his  iadeyJenoej  the  dergy  insulted  the  ambassador 

k  their  sermons ;  and  when  the  king  desicttd  the  magis^ 

intM  of  EdiiAuAgh  to  entertain  the  gentlemen  of  the  em^ 

bassjy  the  chBTgj  ordained  a  fust  to  he  obscrFcd  on  the  daj 

iased  for  the  entertaiamenty  and  endeavoenred  to  keep  the 

people  all  daj  iaa  church  bj  the  length  of  their  sermonsu 

When  the  king  had  lesca^ped  ficom  the  power  of  Gowrii^ 

mi  his  aaaociaties,  the  dergj  stiil  persisted  in  approving 

«he  oenduet  4if  that  fMurtj^  and  op^iljr  accused  the  king  of 

patncrdMkg  Ae  laws  both  of  Ood  imd  mm.     Still,  hoW'* 

srer,  the  x^itjr  •f  Edinhnrgh  appears  to  have  been  tbfi 

king's  principal  resoorce  in  eyerj  se^iect.     The  Tovn^ 

Conacil  was  in  suoh  good  credit^  diat  they  borroisr^  ino-> 

wey  at  5  p^  cent,  when  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  a^ 

Sftoanted  to  4ouble  tint  sum.     When  the  Duke  of  Len^ 

lUkz^s  twa  sisters  arrived  from  France,  the  king  quartered 

them  for  fifken  or  twenty  days  upon  the  Town-Councili 

who  agreed  with  certain  persons  to  maintain  the  ladies  du^ 

nag'lhe  tiane  required*     When  the  celebiated  Spanish  ar« 

mada  approached  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Town-Coim* 

c3,  bendes  ordering  the  citizens  to  arm  themselves,  im-^ 

mediately  raised  300  men^  and  provided  funds  for  their 

sabsistence  as  a  military  body.     Tney  also  entertained  an 

embassy  from  Navarre  at  a  considerable  expenoe.     On  a 

trea^  x>f  marnage  being  ^^ncludcd  between  King  James 

and  the  Princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  the  Town-Council 

were  at  the  expeooe  of  sending  a  vessel,  properly  fitted 

oat,  to  convey  her  home«      The  king  had  commanded 

liiiaxk  to  entertain  the.  royal  bride  and  her  retinue  till  the 

palace  of  Holyroodhoose  could  he  fitted  up  for  her  jre« 

02 
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Edmbu^  ception.  This  burden  was  aroided  by  prestotbg  to  ill 
Majesty  the  sum  of  5000  merks.  When  the  mardage 
was  solemnized  in  the  church  of  St  Giles,  the  Town-* 
Council  presented  to  the  bride  a  jewel  of  considerable  va« 
lue^  which  llie  king  had  deposited  with  them  in  security 
for  a  large  siun  of  money  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
them.  The  king  farther  conunanded  them  to  entertuB 
the  Danish  ambassadors  who  attended  the  queen* 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  prince,  thus  accustomed  to  k** 
▼y  noooey  :&!Oii^  his  subjects  arbitrarily  wfaeqever  he  found 
oocQision  for  it,  was  ill  pleased  with  the  constitutiQii  of 
England  when  he  became  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  and 
was  offended  with  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  pailia« 
ment  there(  to  their  ancient  privilege  of  holding  the  pub- 
lic purse,  and  b£  giving  no  money  to  the  prince  jnnless  in 
consequence  of  public  discussion. 

When  the  king's  eldest  son.  Prince  Henrj  was  bom^ 
who  died  without  coming  to  the  throne,  the  Town^Conn- 
cil  of  Edinburgh,  in  15Q4,  presented  to  the  king  ten  tons 
of  wine  to  celebrate  the  princess  baptism,  and  sent  100  of 
the  inhabitants  richly  accoutred  to  Stirling  to  attend  as  a 
guard  at  the  ceremony.  When,  in  1596,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth was  born,  who  was  afterwards  .wi£s  to  the  onfortttnttte 
elector  palatine,  king  of  Bohemia  (and  from  whom  our  pre- 
sent royal  family  is  descended),  the  king  invited  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh  to  the  cliristening ;  and  the  Town- 
Council,  in  return,  granted  an  obligation  upon  the  com- 
munity to  pay  to  the  princess  the  sum  of  L.  10,000  Scot- 
tish money  at  her  marriage  ;  which  was  accordingly  paid, 
seventeen  years  thereafter,  in  1613. 
Sf  lition  cf  In  the  meanwhile  the  disputes  between  the  king  and 
^t  c.crgy.  ^^^  clergy  were  still  going  on.  The  popish  nobility  of 
Scotland  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assist  the  Spa- 
nish invasion  of  England  ;  and  their  leaders  were  bani^* 
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Cd  for  a^  short  time.  On  their  being  suffered  to  return,  Edinburgh, 
Ac  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  sounded  the  alarm  of 
tbe  danger  from  popery.  In  particular,  one  Black,  a  mi- 
nister at  9t  Andrew's,  in  a  sermon,  declared  that  the  king, 
bj  permitting  the  return  of  the  popish  lords,  had  demon- 
strated the  treachery  of  his  own  heart :  he  said  that  all 
kings  were  the  4cvirs  children ;  that  Satan  ruled  the  Scot- 
tish court ;  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  an  atheist ;  that  the 
nobility  were  enemies  to  the  church,  and  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion a  set  of  miscreants  and  bribers. 

Black  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  sermon  before  the 
privy  council  j  but  he  insisted,  that  the  conduct  or  language 
of  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  could  only  be  tried  before  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  king  found  himself  too  weak  to 
inflict  any  punishment  upon  Black  ;  and  his  brethren  the 
clergy,  instead  of  censuring  his  conduct,  ordained  a  solemn 
fi»t  to  be  kept  to  avert  impending  judgments  on  account 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  faithful  pastors  of  the  church. 
The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  not  behind  their  bre- 
thren in  zeal ;  and  their  fears  were  wrought  upon  by  a 
fictitious  letter,  which  intimated  that  the  king  had  some 
dangerous  scheme  on  foot  against  them.  The  result  was, 
that  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  Walter  Balcanquall,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  preach,  inveighed  against  the  treachery  of 
the  king's  ministers ;  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  no- 
bility then  present,  called  upon  them  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  their  ancestors  in  supporting  zealously  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  requested  the  principal  persons  present  to  meet 
at  the  end  of  the  service,  to  assist  himself  and  his  col- 
kagnes  with  their  advice.  At  this  meeting  a  petition  was 
prepared,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  king  by  two 
noblemen,  two  gentlemen,  and  two  ministers.  The  per- 
sons who  presented  the  petition  treated  his  Majesty  witli 
little  ceremony ;  and  a  multitude  of  people  crowding  into 
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]edio!itirKKth«  ajptrtmeai,  the  kifl|;  wte  undar  the  Heeesailgr  of  teiiy 
aoddenljr  withdrawing  into  anothet,  of  trkich  he  ofAenA 
the  doors  to  be  shmC     When  the  populace  kanei  tka 
their  petitioci  waa  hl^elj  to  be  disregard^  tkdr  rage  W 
came  very  great ;  and  if  the j  had  »ot  been  restrained  hf 
Iheir  deacon  conyener,  there  was  great  danger  that  tbej 
vrpuld  have  forced  opea  the  doors,  and  destrojed  the  king 
fuid  all  that  were  with  faim^     Sir  Alexander  Hnm^  the 
provost,  i^ho  had  been  confined  to  hia  honae,  hearing  of 
the  king*s  danger,  came  forth,  and  with  nmch  d^kaltj 
prevailed  with  the  Qialtitnde  to  disperse. 
-The  King  ,     Xhe  l^ing  took  care  to  avoid  a  second  petition  by  re* 

£dinbofgl\.  moving  from  Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow*  Here  he  issnecl 
a  proclamation,  stating,  **  That  the  king,  considering  the 
kte  treasonable  uproar,  moved  by  factious  persons^  of  the 
ministry  of  Edinburgh,  who,  after  they  had  ottered  the 
most  seditious  speeches  in  the  pulpit,  did  convene  i, 
number  of  noblemen,  barons,  and  o|hers,  in  the  Litdt 
Church,  and  sent  some  of  the  number  to  his  Majesty, 
being  then  in  the  upper  session  house,  using  him  in  a  mosH 
irreverent  manner,  and  with  speeches  iB  beconung  any  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  a  multitude  of  the  townsmen,  by  pcrsnasicB 
of  the  said  ministry,  had  treasonably  put  themselvea  m 
arms,  intending  to  bereave  his  Majesty  and  hii  council  ef 
their  lives — did  think  the  said  town  an  unsafe  |dnoe  lisr 
the  ministration  of  justice ;  and  therefore  ordained  the 
lords  of  session,  the  sheriff,  and  commissioners  of  justice, 
with  their  several  members  and  deputies,  to  renaovc  them* 
selves  forth  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh^  and  be  ready  to  re* 
pair  to  such  places  as  should  be  appointed  ;  tommmdingv 
in  like  sort,  all  noblemen  and  barons  to  dispatch  them  ta 
their  houses,  and  not  presume  to  convene,  either  in  that  or 
any  other  place,  without  his  Majesty*^!  licence,  under  dif 
pain  of  his  Higness's  displeasure." 
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Aathedeser^QQoftkeckjbjthe  Courts  aad die  officers  S<Hiil>ure^ 
«f  the  kw,  thjceatened  to  affqct  verj  seriously  the  interests 
•of  the  inhahitants,  it  greatlj  cooled  their  reUgious  zeal.  The 
mkttstors  im  vain  attempted  to  procure  aa  a^ociatioa  of 
the  nobiHtj  aad  gentry  in  their  delence,  and  were  under 
die  neceaaitj  of  flying  to  England.     A  meeting  of  parlisb- 
mcnt  was  eailed  at  Edinburgh ;  and  the  tumnh  having  been 
^dedared  high  treason,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  coo^ 
iBteoce  a  criainal  process  against  the  incorporation.   Thir«- 
teen  notembers  of  the  town-couodl,  as  representing  the 
wboky  were  ordered  to  surrender  themselves  ibr  trial  at 
Perth.    On^  «f  them  having  failed  to  appear,  the  town 
'was  declared  guilty  of  rebelli£)0>  and  the  city  revenues 
-were  sequestrated  for  the  kiz^^  use.     The  whole  affair  ReconciHa- 
•ended  in  aa  agreement,  that  the  city  should  pay  to  the  king  k^^I^ 
20,000  mei^  and  that  the  houses  of  the  ministers  of  ^^  ^'^- 
JEdinburgh,  which  stood  together,  and  were  a  rallying  point  . 
for  the  mob,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  king  ;  and  that  * 

iSbt  clergy  jdbould  be  compelled  for  the  future  to  reside  in 
separate  quarters  of  the  city« 

From  that  period  till  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  Union  of 
of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza^ 
beih^  nothing  of  importance  relative  to  the  city  seems  to 
have  occurred.  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  departure, 
Ibe  king  went  to  the  church  of  St  Giles,  as  if  to  take  a 
solemn  farewel  of  the  subjects  of  his  native  kingdom. 
The  nunister  preached  an  appropriate  discourse  ;  and  the 
people  seeming  to  be  much  moved,  the  king  addressed 
them  at  the  end  of  the  service  ;  and  in  a  speech  express- 
ed his  great  attachment  to  them  ;  requested  them  not  to  be 
dejected. on  account  of  his  departure ;  and  promised,  that 
as  hit  power  of  serving  them  was  now  increased,  they 
should  derive  a  proportionable  advantage  from  his  li- 
berality. 
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the  court. 


gdinbargh.      Xhc  remOTal  of  the  Court  is  an  event  <^  singular  imt 
Removal  of  portance  in  the  historj  of  Edinburgh  end  of  Scotknd. 
The  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  had  existed 
during  several  ages  in  a  state  of  animositj,  which  was  ne?er 
entirely  free  from  some  sort  of  active  hostilit j,  at  least 
upon  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms.     The  EngU^ 
monarchs  had  in  vain  attempted  to  subjugate  Scotland; 
but,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Scottish  king  becomiBg 
heir  to  the  English  crown,  the  Scots  considered  themselves 
as  having,  in  the  person  of  their  monarch,  made  an  acqwi' 
ntion  of  England  \  whereas,  in  truth,  England  acquired 
them  as  a  dependant  state.     For  a  short  time,  indeed^  the 
Scots,  who  followed  the  court  of  their  monarch,  derived 
no  small  profit  from  the  countenance  of  a  prince  who  wa3 
their  countryman,  and  had  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
wealthy  people.     But  the  family  of  this  prince  speecUly 
became  Englishmen,  and  knew  Scotland  only  as  a  pro^ 
vince  of  their  dominions,  of  which  England  was  the  cen- 
ter and  the  capital.     Had  the  French  in  former  times,  in- 
stead of  contending  obstinately  in  defence  of  their  salique 
law,  that  isy  of  the  exclusive  succession  of  males  to  their 
crown,  Emitted  the  right  of  succession  through  /emales, 
and  even  conceded  the  right  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Eng- 
land to  succeed  to  the  throile  of  France,  England  must  have 
experienced  precisely  the  same  humiliation  that  ultimate- 
ly occurred  to  Scotland.     The  Royal  Family,  residiag 
in  the  greatest  and  most  populous  and  wealthy  part  of 
their  dominions,  would  have  speedily  become  Frenchmen^ 
and  England  would  have  sunk  into  a  province  of  France. 
The  celebrated  battles  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  of  which 
the  English  boast  to  this  day,  were  stupidly  fought  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  own  subjnga* 
tion ;  and  the  chief  misfortune  which  the  French  sustained^^ 
insisted  of  their  not  being  sufficiently  beaten,  or  that 
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^lese  battles  did  mot  enable  the  English  monarchs  to  seat  | 
themselves  firmlj  on  the  French  throne. 
•  From  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  monarch,  Scot^SttteoT 
knd  remained,  till  the  legislative  union  uhder  Queen  Anne,  ^f^^  ^^ 
in  a  most  unhappy  state.  The  Scottish  language  becamt^JPJ^JJ^^ 
a  provincial  dialect,  Edinburgh  became  little  better  than  a 
mere  provincial  capital ;  or,  if  it  ever  emerged  into  notice, 
it  was  bj  its  misfortunes,  that  is,  by  becoming  the  seat  oC 
anarchy,  or  of  some  form  of  civil  discord.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  Scottish  nobles,  no  Icmger  able  to  contend  with 
effect  against  their  prince,  now  become  the  monarch  of  a 
power6il  people,  lost  their  ancient  spirit  of  independence, 
and  became  converted  into  greedy  landlords,  who  collect- 
ed with  eagerness  their  revenues  to  expend  them  in  a  dis- 
tant capital.  Literature  and  arts  fell  into  decay ;  all  the 
evils  of  the  ancient  political  institutions  of  the  country  were 
aj^ravated.  The  nobles  were  slaves  to  the  prince,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  people,  subjected  to  the  territorial  juris- 
dictimi  of  the  nobles,  enjoyed  none  of  that  protection  and 
.security  which  a  great  monarchy  is  calculated  to  give  to 
the  inferior  orders  of  men.  These  evils  might  have  been 
almost  entirely  prevented  or  compensated,  by  extending 
the  benefit  of  the  English  constitution  to  Scotland,  that  is, 
by  uniting  the  legislatures  of  the  two  countries.  The 
king  is  said  to  have  proposed  this  measure ;  but  the  pride 
of  Englishmen  revolted  against  the  idea    of  receiving  » 

Scotchmen  into  their  parliament,  or  allowing  to  their  an- 
cient enemies  to  share  the  name  of  Englishmen.  They 
were  ultimately  brought  to  think  rationally  upon  this  sub- 
ject only  by  their  usual  bugbear,  the  terror  of  a  French 
invasion ;  the  fear  of  which  has  at  all  times  been  found 
sufficient  to  induce  the  English  nation  to^  submit  to  any 
sacrifice. 
In  the  year  IC04^  we  find  that  the  pestilence  raged  ta 
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^ E4]DWr|^  to  a  g^fead  dogtee;  so  tfaul  it  Wtfs  iMcosiM^  H 
compel,  by  the  higbe«t  penallies  of  die  l«ir^  the  persois 
cloeled  into  the  magistracy  to  accept  of  thoir  oficet.  No* 
ihmg  farther  worthy  of  notice  appears  to  hare  occuml 
daring  many  yeats  ;  and  by  the  removal  of  the  oourt^airf 
•f  the  £»ctiim8  by  which  the  covntry  was  divided,  £duw 
h«rgh  enjoyed  a  degree  of  traoquillity  fionnerly  noknanvB 
to  this  turbulent  people.  In  1618,  King  JauMs  retnnei 
i«»  VI.  to  visit  his  native  country,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  ear 
jBdialMii^li.  hibiting  to  the  Scots  the  splendour  of  an  E^Ush  mon^rdi. 
He  was  received  at  the  West  Port  by  the  town-council  ia 
their  robes,  and  by  the  principal  citiieos  dressed  in  Uack* 
velvets  The  deputy  tow&-clerk,  John  Hay>  addressed  the 
king  in  a  long  speech  ;  in  which  his  Majesty  was  compafed 
to  David  and  Solomon,  and  to  the  Roman  Ctesars }  aad 
was  told,  that  his  government  was  tint  quintessence  of 
skill  in  ruling  ;  that  the  hills  and  groves  were  refreshed 
by  the  dew  of  his  presence  ;  and  that  the  senate-honse  of 
the  planets  had  been  convened  at  his  birth,  to  bestow 
npcrn  him  all  possible  perfectioiis.  At  the  same  timc^ 
what  was  perhaps  still  more  acceptable  than  this  speech, 
the  sum  of  10,000  merks  was  presented  to  the  king  in  a 
ailver  bason,  to  render  his  heart  propitious  to  this  anaent 
city.  The  king  appears  to  have  spent  at  this  visit  a  part 
of  his  time  at  Stirling  in  his  favourite  amusement  of  scho- 
lastic disputation,  with  persons  sent  thither  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh ;  and  distinguished  himself  great- 
ly by  his  skiU  in  punning  ;  which  appears  in  that  age  to 
have  been  a  very  fashionable  accomplishment. 
CbaHcs  L  The  next  royal  visit  with  which  Edinburgh  was  boaonr- 
Edlnbiiri^  ed  was  from  Charles  the  First  in  1633.  He  was  reoeiTcd 
with  the  most  absurd  pageantry ;  a  person  in  female  attire, 
representing  Caledonia,  addressed  him  under  a  triumphal 
arch,  in  along  rhyming  speech,  at  the  West  Bow.   At  die 
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iKft  ead-  of  the  tolbooA  was  a  second  triamphal  arcli^  oo  Bdinlm^ 
whkh  were  punted  1  Wkingtof  Scotland.  Mercury  was  ' 
rtfrfseated  conducting  Fergvs  the  first  king  of  Scotland} 
vhe^  ia  a  grave  speech,  gave  many  good  advices  to  ChArlca 
ss  his  soGcessor.  At  the  Crossa  mount  wasraaed^repce^ 
stntiBg  Parnassus  adorned  with  rocks  and  trees  ^  a  stream  of 
water,  repfeseating  Helicon, issued  from  a  fountain  between 
tko  two  tops  of  the  mou&rt  ^  two  baads  of  nusic,  with  an  or« 
gSB,  wore  placed  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  north  side 
sat  Apollo  md  the  nine  muses*  Apollo  pronounced  a 
panegyric  upon  the  king,  and  then  presented  him  with  a 
whole  TcAume  of  panegyrics^  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
the  members  of  the  university  ;  after  which  the  muses 
90Bg  a  song  in  his  praise. 

At  the  Nether  Bpw,  under  a  third  tiimmphal  arch,  the 
king  was  addressed  in  congratulatory  speeches  by  persons 
representing  the  seven  plasiets.  The  ezpence  of  the  king's 
^ttry,  together  with  a  pres^kt  ma^e  to  him,  cost  the  city 
X»<41^4a9f  7  s.  Scots.  We  may  remark  <mce  for  all^  th«t 
L.  12  of  Scots  money  is  equal  to  L*!  Sterling. 

The  troubles  which  agitated  the  reign  itf  CbMrles  the 
Ficat  began  in  Edinburgh^  At  the  reformation  front  po» 
pery,  the  property  of  the  chureb  was  seiaed  by  the  noUeSs 
who  obtained  at  various  periods  their  possession,  to  be  eoQ- 
firmed  by  grants  negligeotly  bestowedby  thediSerent  kii^[S« 
The  consequence  was, that  the  Scottish  presbyterian  ckrgj^ 
having  noproper  provision  from  the  state,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  scanty  subsistence  by  ingratiatii% 
^emselves  with  the  people  ;  which  they  did,  by  practising 
austere  manners,  and  by  representing,  in  an  odious  light, 
Ike  luxury  and  vanity  of  kings  and  nobles,  of  whom  they 
endeavoured  to  render  themselves  independent.  Charka 
wished,  as  a  politician,  to  subdue  Ibeir  turbulent  spirit. 
The  most  otrr  ions  naode  of  acpomplishing  this  object  evi*' 
dently  consisted  of  holding  out  to  them  objects  of  personal 
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Wg^'°^>>'  avarice  or  ambition,  by  establishing  wealthy  bencfittfi 
such  as  he  found  in  England.  He  was  also  himself  a 
conscientious  sectary,  rigidly  attached  to  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  christian  diurch,  by  bishops.  Influenced  by 
both  of  these  views,  he  made  considerable  efforts  to  res* 
cue  a  part  of  the  ancient  property  of  the  church  from  the 
hands  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  to  establish  in  Scot- 
land the  forms  of  the  church  of  England.  To  the  first  of 
these  views  the  clergy  could  have  no  objection  ;  but  a  large 
body  of  them,  together  with  the  people  at  large,  had  ac- 
quired an  invincible  antipathy  again^  all  church  digni- 
ties and  ecclesiastieal  ceremonies,  which  they  considered 
as  allied  to  popery.  The  king  established  a  regular  and 
complete  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  ;  and  the 
^3d  of  July  1637  was  appointed  for  introducing  tke  new 
service  into  the  church  of  St  Giles.  On  this  extraordinary 
occasion,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  two  archbishops  of  St 
Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  privy  counsellors,  the  bishops,, 
the  lords  of  session,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  peo^e  attend* 
ed.  No  socmer  had  the  dean  of  Eldinburgh,  James  Haanab^ 
appeared  in  his  surplice,  than  a  great  tumult  was  excited 
in  the  church,  chiefly  by  the  women  present,  who  inter- 
Jenny  Ocd#rupt«d  the  service  by  their  noise.  The  bishop  of  Edin« 
dcs'srcfor-  |j^nrg|j  ^^^  int^  the  pulpit,  and  reminded  the  people  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  place ;  but  an  old  woman,  named  Janet 
Geddes,  casting  at  his  head  the  stool  upon  whidi  she  sat, 
exclaimed,  **  Out,  thou  false  thief,  wouldst  thou  say  mass 
at  my  lug  (ear)."  The  magistrates  at  length  succeeded 
in  turning  the  turbulent  part  of  the  multitude  out  of  the 
church,  and  the  service  proceeded  ;  but  with  great  iiit^« 
ruptions,  in  consequence  of  the  noise  which  was  kept  up 
by  throwing  stones  against  the  doors  and  windows,  and  by 
incessant  cries  to  pull  down  the  pope  and  antichrist.  Whea 
the  congregation  was  disodssed,  the  bishop  was  with  diffi- 
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taky  rescued  firom  the  popular  fury.  This  iranstfctiou  lsMnlmrgh> 
known  in  Scotland  to  this  day  bj  ibt  name  of  **  Jennj 
Geddes's  reformation/'  It  was  the  commencement  of  a 
sanguinarj  civil  war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  the  monarch  and  the  suspension  of  .the  monarchy  ;  and 
ought  undoubtedly  to  remain  as  a  wamaag  to  princes  and 
magistrates  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  dominion  they 
possess  in  this  worlds  without  attempting,  in  any  case,  to 
qaarrel  with  their  people  on  account  of  the  speculative 
notions  which  the  latter  may  entertain  c^mcemii^  futurity* 

During  the  autumn  which  succeeded  the  event  above* 
laentioned,  the  liturgy  was  used  for  some  time  quietly  in 
the  churches  of  Edinburgh ;  but  about  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  city  began  to  be  more  crowded  with  inhabitants, 
ibt  composition  to  the  new  service  was  resumed*  To  repress 
this  opposition,  and  particularly  to  prevent  any  concourse  of 
persons  to  Edinburgh  on  account  of  religious  matters,  the 
privy-council  of  Scotland  issued,  on  the  llth  of  October 
no  less  than  threes  proclamations*  By  the  first,  they  ordered 
all  persons,  who  had  come  to  Edinburgh  on  account  of 
ecdesiasrical  affairs,  to  return  home  under  the  penalty  of 
being  denounced  rebels  ;  the  second,  appointed  the  court 
of  session  to  be  rennoved  to  Linlithgow  ;  and  the  third,  or- 
dared  an  obnoxious  pamphlet  to  be  called  in  and  burned. 

These  proclamations,  especially  that  for  removing  the 
court  of  session  from  Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow,  served 
only  to  exasperate  without  intimidating  the  people.  OuTumuItt 
the  following  day,  the  bishop  of  Galloway  was  insulted  gion. 
bj  the  multitude  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  privy- 
coimcil*  Having  with  great  difficulty  reached  the  council** 
chamber,  he  and  the  other  privy -^counsellors  were  be- 
sieged there  by  the  mob*  The  lords  of  the  privy-council 
sent  secretly  to  request  assistance  from  the  magistrates  and 
town-council  -,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  magistrates 
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]MMto|^tfiMMi¥eB  «t«od  in  m  ieat  neei  of  4lisutiriloe.  thai 
^^  covftcil-dianJiMr  hat  b^en  Iwokoft  ivto  by  liK  mulMuk  % 
luid  thcjr  wcm  tbreatened  "Mitk  immodkEte  destniolM,  if 
Ihejr  4M  not  •nsttrndy  tulMcriW  a  pelidtfn  Against  die  mi^ 
vioe^boek ;  a  4eaMnd  widi  mHA  they  wene  ««  kvtuixler 
Ae  aeoetait  J  of  compfying*  la  the  tneaowfaik,  <he  ead 
«f  Traqnsiry  loi€  freMureTy  with  th*  «ati  of  WigtCB,  left 
llie  ftWj^^ovmoil  to  go^  join tkemogiscrates^^f  the  <ityi 
thofiigli  ftdr  what  good  pwrpote  4oe«  not  appear.  Tlief 
£raid^  that  the  magisftretes  liad  obtained  thek  iibertf  ^  but 
Hkcj^ett^tAves,  in  attempripg  tof  etumi  were  infahedliy  the 
ficuicms  midtftwde^  ^o  sboiiled  tronx  all  aidea^  ^  Gid  de« 
<6nd  'idl  diose  w4k>  ^dB^dei^uid  GoSh  <mtt«e^  and  G«d4 
^MMid  l9ie  •sei!viee4K>ok  and4in  flMLiataiDeia  of  it/' 


S^iMdcdT     ''^^  1«^>  »  imniiiiem danger,  aasured  tke,  • 

l9iat  ihey  woukL  fcpreseat  Ibek  grie^'UioeetoWsaiMgitftf  < 
Imt  e<%en  ihey  perceived  llbat  the  people  trealed  imh-coo* 
4empt  ati  order  to  disperse,  en  pain  6f  the  903^  dtapiea^ 
MKre,  thej  felt  the  nece^sky  <fl  having  reoosrse  to  em>r*a» 
^s  and  ^applications.  Before  Ais  mearaitt  was  ■oakpt'' 
edy  the  &ry  of  the  intiltitude  had  anoreased  to  sodh  a 
height,  that  the  lord  treasurer  -wias  assaaked  and  *throwa 
tttxwn  ;  his  hat,  cloak,  and  'i^te  staff  tsdcen  from  S»m^ 
and,  had  he  not  been  soon  taken  up  by  (^ertdan  of  ^ 
friends,  he  must  have  been  trod  to  death.  In  this  woeful 
state,  Traquatr^  without  hat,  doak,  or  staff,  was  conducts 
ed  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the  bishop  of  Orhuff 
and  other  privy-counsellors  were  attending  their  fate. 
The  privy-council  were  under  thenecessity  of  at  laat^send^ 
Ing  to  solicit  the  protection  of 'some  of  the  popular  nobiKty 
and  gentry,  who  were  most  -rtolcnt  in  opposition  to  ifee 
measures  of  the  Court.  This  they  inrere  fbrtumrte  enough 
to  obtain ;  and  the  multitude,  who  respected  the  chiefs  <£ 
their  own  party,  quietly  suffered  the  ptrry-^coaitsellors  <o* 
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iMI««i  Aesajtte  afteEtioon  at  the  palaoc  •£  Hoiygoodhomsey 

and  itsaed  a  prodanatioiiy  prohibhiBg  poblie  convocalMnt 

^  peo^  wkhifi  tlie  cJit3r :  but  this  was  4iaF€ganledy  sad 

the  priTjiMXwaicily  having  ao  troc^  Bndor  tbek  com 

were  mmda  Hhe  seoesskjr  of  seeking  safety,  hy  txtising  to 

Scirlifig*     A  cojal  prodamatioci  was  next  issued,  paxdoo^ 

iBg  potft  offeftoes,  and  coauaanding  peaceaUe  behaTtoiir  ; 

but  wherever  it  was  published,  it  was  solemnly  pr^fteoted 

against*   Edia^ttrgb  was  now  crowded  with  people  ;  and, 

m.  bmtscAott  of  Ae  n^asure  whidi  had  been  adopted  upoa 

the  iBurder  of  the  Earl  of  Damlej,  a  **  Solema  LeagaeTEe  Ct^^* 

and  CarcDMsitf^  was  entered  into.     This  was  a  bond  <x^^"^ 

issthimeat  sabsoribed  and  sworn  to  bj  all  xanks  of  peiu 

sons ;  whereby  they  renounced  popery,  engaged  to  resi^ 

aH  aoUgious  ianovatioiDS,  and  to  stand  by  each  other  agsinal 

all  oppositton*     At  the  same  ^me,  a  dedarstioci  was  in* 

aeited,  disblasaiing  all  hostility  to  the  king,  and  expresaxa^ 

a 'Sesdntion^to  defend  his  person  and  authority;  though 

it  was  equiTooaily  added,  that  this  was  to  be  done  in  the 

preservation  and  defence  of  die  true  religion.     All  ranks 

of  peracos  hastened  with  the' utmost  eagerness  to  subscribe 

and  swear  to  the  performance  of  this  covenant.     They  at 

&e  jame  time  arranged  themselves  into  different  dlubs  aflr 

Edinburgh^  according  to  their  different  ranks  4  and  these 

cfaiibs  were  daaominated  tables,  the  repsesentatives  of 

which  governed  the  whole  kingdom* 

The  kii^  found  it  necessary,  from  his  weakness,  ari<*r 
sing  firem  want  of  troops  and  money,  and  the  disaffectioa 
ef  hb  English  subjects,  to  temporise  with  the  Scottish  co^ 
vsenantersr  He  sent  down  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  t» 
hold  a  parliament  and  the  general  assembly  of  the 'clergy*.. 
He  was  met  some  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  an  imj&ense 
juihitiide  q£  covenanters,  who  wished  to  display  their 
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]Mfa»*>°^  ttrengthy  and  of  ^idiom  about  60,000  were  now  asifeimble^i 
at  Edinburgh  •  Thej  refused  to  abandon  their  covennt, 
invited  tlie  commissioner  liimself  to  subscribe  it,  and  re- 
fused to  permit  the  English  service  to  be  read  before  him 
in,  the  chapel  of  Holjroodhouse.  The  commissioner  re^ 
tnmed  to  London  without  accomplishing  anj  division 
among  the  covenanters  ^  and  the  king  found  it  necessary, 
bj  rojfti  ptoclamation^  to  discharge  the  use  of  the  ob- 
noxious service-book. 

CM  War.  I^  November  1638,  a  general  assembly  of  the  cfaurdi^ 
which  was  attended  bj  the  most  powerful  laymen  in  the 
kingdom,  was  held  at  Glasgow.  Here  the  Whole  bishops 
were  deprived,*  episcopacy  abolished^  and  all  persons  or« 
dered  to  sign  the  covenant  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication ;  and,'  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year; 
a  meeting  at  Edinburgh  of  the  di£ferent  estates  of  padia^ 
ment  unanimously  resolved  upon  war  against  the  royal 
authority^  Troops  were  levied  ;  the  castle  of  Edinburgh^ 
being  destitute  of  provisions^  surrendered,  and  Leith  was 
fortified.  Tlie  king  made  a  feeUe  attempt  to  reduce  them 
by  means  of  English  forces  ;  but  the  disaffection  of  his 
English  parliament,  who  gave  every  countenance  to  the 
Scottish  covenanters^  enabled  the  latter  successfully  to 
%tt  him  at  defiance.  When  the  civil  wars  began  in 
England,  the  covenanters  sent  an  army  of  20,000  men 
into  England  to  assist  the  parliament.  It  is  not  the  pro' 
vince,  however,  of  a  work  of  this  sort,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  transactions  which  occurred  in  this  part  of 
the  island  during  the  moment  uous  period  now  utider  coh<> 
siSeration.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  not  here  take  notice 
of  those  alternate  reverses,  in  consequence  of  which,  sove 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  both  parties,  such  ai 
^lontrose  and  t^e  two  Argyles,  were  brought  to  the  scafc 
fold^     It  k  suSicieat  here  to  observe,  that  afkr  the  faU  o£ 
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Choles  liie  First,  his  son  was  immediateljr  prochdmcdRlmtTOfe 
at  Edmborgli  $  and  having  come  over  from  Holland,  he 
i^  teated  hj  the  fanaticism  of  ihe  clergy  tin  the  time 
when  he  was  driven  oiit  of  Scotland  by  Oliver  Cromwdl. 
In  consequence  of  At  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  at  l^ua- 
bar,  in  l<S5d,  Edinburgh  once  more  sunk  into  a  state  of 
tranquilfity  and  insignifictoce  till  the  restoration  in  1600. 
Charles  the  Second's  government  was  extremely  tyranni- Charict  the 
(ill  in  Scotland*     He  restored  episcopacy,  which  was  still ggvera* 
odious  to  the  people  ;  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  clergy  in*'**^* 
Scotland  were  suddenly  dismissed  from  their  benefices  for 
refusing  16  conform  to  it.     The  privy*-council  assumed  tbe 
power  of  banishment  to  the  foreign  settlements  ^   enor- 
mous fines  were  imposed  On  account  of  non-attendance 
ttpon  public  worship ;   and  arbitrary  imprisonment  was 
carried  by  them  to  a  great  length.     Som^  trifling  rebel- 
lions were  excited^  which  were  followed  by  endless  san- 
goinaty  executions.     As  the  quarrel  was  of  a  religious  na« 
tore,  the  sufiTerers  were  considered  by  themselves  and  their 
jtarty  as  naming  a  crown  of  Martyrdom.     The  effect  of 
^e  whdb  was^  that  the  royal  family  of  Stuart  became 
Utterly  odious  to  the  Scottish  presbyteriaps ;  and  to  this 
day,  among  the  religious  and  well-informed  paH  of  the 
common  people  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  their  memory  is ' 
regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  initerofaitiQm 
England  was  received  in  Scotland  by  the  presbyterians^ 
who  formed  the  great  body  of  the  people,  with  unbounded 
joy.  Their  leaders  flocked  to  Edinburgh  from  all  quar-^ 
ters.  Great  severities  were  exercised  upon  papists,  epis- 
copal, and  upon  all  friends  to  the  unhappy  and  exiled 
royal  family  of  whatever  denomination.  The  Earl  of 
Perth,  chancellor,  fled  from  Edinburgh  i  and  the  govern- 
ment ftn  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  revolution  party. 
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Edinbnrgh^-A  mob  rosc  ;  dmms  were  beat  through  the  city  ;  the  m*- 
habitants  assembled  In  great  multltuaes ;  thej  proceeded 
to  den^oUsh  the  chapel  of  Holyroedhouse,  but  were  oppo- 
sed bj  a  party  of  about  100  men  stationed  In  the  abbey^ 
and  who  adhered  to  the  interest  of  James.  The  mob 
pressing  forward  were  fired  upon  by  this  party  ;  about  a. 
dozen  were  killed,  and  thrice  as  many  wounded :  upon 
.  which  they  fled  for  the  present,  but  quickly  returned  with 
a  warrant  from  some  lords  of  the  privy-counclL  They 
were  headed. by  the  magistrates,  town  guard,  trained  bands, 
and  heralds  at  arms,  who  required  Wallace,  the  captain  of 
the  party,  to  surrender  ;  and  upon  his  refusal,  another 
^irmish  ensued,  in  which  Wallace's  party  was  defeated,, 
some  being  killed,  and  the  rest  made  prisoners*  Then 
there  was  nothing  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  The 
abbey  church  and  private  chapel  were  robbed  and  de- 
spoiled of  their  ornaments,  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  al- 
most pulled  in  pieces,. and  the  houses  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics, plundered. 

The  government  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  city  was 
at  this  time  in  some  measure  dissolved.  The  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  possessed  little  of  the  public  confidence ;  be- 
cause, although  they  very  eagerly  oflTered  their  services  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  yet  they  had  been  electedi  under  the 
influence  of  the  opposite  party,. and  had  recently  declared 
their  resolution  ta  stand  by  the  sacred  person  of  King 
James.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  tranquillity,  that  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  should  come  forward,  and  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  city.  Accordingly  the 
members  of  the  profession  of  tlie  law,  called  the  college  of 
justice,. XooIl  up  arms  ;  and,  having  organized  themselves 
as  a  military  body,  preserved  tranquillity  in  Edinburgh.. 
But  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  zealously  siipported  th^ 
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f^olution,  was  jealous  of  this  body,  on  account  of  the  at-  MnWrgb. 
tachment  of  its  most  distinguished  members  to  the  banish^ 
ed  monarch.     He  therefore  procured  from  the  new  go- 
vernment an  order  for  disbanding  them. 

Edinburgh  was  at  this  time  the  capital  of  an  indepen-  New  go* 
dent  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  political  intrigues  occur- ^^^2J|^ 
red  here  similar  to  those  which  took  place  in  England  re- 
lative to  the  establishment  of  the  crown*  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  the  revolution  party,  publicly 
introduced  several  companies  of  foot  into  the  city.  The 
castle  was  in  the  meanwhile  preserved  for  some  time  for 
the  exiled  monarch  by  its  governor,  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don ;  but  being  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  it  speedily 
surrendered.  A  convention  of  estates  was,  in  March  1689^ 
held  in  Edinburgh  ;  which  declared,  that  King  James  ha- 
ving altered  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  arbitrary  power,  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown  j 
which  they  settled  upon  William  and  Mary.  They  also 
abolished  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government ;  they 
(tfdained  a  new  election  of  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
Edinburgh  to  be  made  in  St  Giles's  church,  by  poll  of  the 
burgesses  who  were  liable  for  public  burdens ;  and  they 
dismissed  several  ministers  of  Edinburgh  from  their 
churches,  because  they  refused  to  pray  for  the  newly  ap- 
pointed sovereigns.  As  is  usual  amidst  the  reaction  of 
political  parties,  freedom  suffered  no  less  from  its  zealous 
and  avowed  friends  than  it  had  done  from  its  declared  ene- 
mies. Many  of  the  adlierent^  of  the  exiled  family  were 
exposed  to  severe  persecution,  and  some  of  them  were 
long  detained  in  prison.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  no 
less  trampled  upon  by  the  new  party  than  it  had  been  by 
their  predecessors.  Still,  however,  this  might  justly  be 
styled  a  bloodless  revolution,  if  that  could  with  propriety 
be  called  a  revolution  which  altered  nothing  in  the  ordi- 
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y4W>tfiifc>  nary  ttrtageme&ts  of  societj,  or  in  the  eatabH^ied  iK^tt 
the  kiDgdom,  excepting  merely  with  regard  to  the  penon 
of  the  priQce,  who  was  driven  from  the  dirone  on  aooount 
of  the  violation  of  these  laws. 

EdiBtmrgh  appears  to  have  continued  in  a  state  of  to* 
leraUe  quietness  till  towards  the  dose  of  E^ng  IVilliaiii's 
reign  ^and  the  commencement  of  that  of  his  auocetsoiv 
when  the  fiulure  of  the  attempt  to  estaUish  ^  Scottish  oo« 
lonj  St  l^e  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  America,  and  afterwards 
the  accomplishment  of  a  legislative  tmion  with  Eag1a«d| 
excited  considerable  disturbances. 
Afriraa  In  1695*  a  company  had  been  established  for  trading  to 

compwy.  ^fj^csL  and  the  Indies.  In  1696,  L.  400,000  Stcriing  was 
s^ibsctibed  as  the  funds  of  this  company  by  persons  rea* 
ding  in  Scotland;  and  six  ^bips  of  considerable  fbsoe  ssil- 
ed  from  die  frith  of  Forth.  The  news  of  their  havu^ 
ejected  a  settlement  on  the  Isthnms  of  Darien  arrived  on 
the  ^5th  of  March  1699 ;  and  as  the  whole  kingdom  ^ 
pears  to  have  entered  with  singular  enthusiasm  mta  thi 
project,  this  event  was  celebrated  with  the  moat  extrava^ 
gant  rejoicings.  The  new  company,  however,  soon  met 
with  the  most  violent  opposition.  King  '^^Hlliam  was  ez^ 
tamely  hostile  to  it ;  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Spa* 
niards,  were  uncommonly  active  in  their  e£Sarta  to  prevent 
'  the  establishment  of  arival  in  their  colonial  enterprises.  Tbe 
petitions  to  the  king  by  the  company  and  by  the  Scottish 
parliament  were  totally  disregarded.  But  upon  the  news 
being  received  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  who  attack^ 
ed  our  settlement,  a  mob  rose,  obliged  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  to  illuminate  theix  windows,  committed  out- 
rages upon  the  houses  of  those  who  did  not  humour  diem 
by  compliance,  'secured  the  avenues  to  the  city,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Tolbooth  ;  the  doors  of  which  they  burnt, 
and  set  at  Kberty  two  printers,  who  bad  been  confined  for 
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ftSfHAkg  pa^liktft  reflecdng  on  the  g<»¥erAmtet.  Wlten^^^^ 
It  WM  aftervrards  Bnderstood  that  the  companj  wttt  dri- 
ren  from  their  settlement,  their  capital  lost,  and  thek 
hopes  Qttcrlj  extinguished,  the  Scots  were  seized  with  a 
transport  of  fury ;  violent  addresses  were  presented  to  th^ 
king ;  and  the  mob  were  so  outrageous,  that  the  royal 
comttiissioner  to  parliament  .and  officers  of  state  found  it 
^rudest  to  retire  fyr  a  few  days,  lest  they  should  have 
faBen  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury. 

The  A^can  company  still  continued  their  trade  to  dif- 
ferent quarters  ;  but  found  themselves,  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  ^ill  exposed  to  ill  treatment  abroad.  A 
ship  belonging  to  them  was  seized  in  the  Thames.  Ha- 
ving in  vain  soli^te4  restitution  from  the  English  ministry, 
At  company  obtained  authority  fir6m  the  government  in 
Scotland  to  seize,  by  way  of  reprisal,  a  vessel  (Captain 
Often  commander)  belonging  to  the  English  East  India 
comply,  which  put  into  the  Forth,  The  unguarded 
ipe'.ches  of  the  crew,  in  their  cups  or  their  quarrels,  mad^ 
d)em  be  suspected  and  accused  ;  and,  after  a  full  and  legal  ivfarch  16th 
trial,  they  were  convicted  of  piracy,  aggravated  by  mur*  ^^^^' 
der,  and  that  committed  upon  the  master  and  crew  of  a 
Scottish  vessel  in  the  East  Indies.  Still,  however,  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  were  condenmed  was  by  many 
dionght  slight,  and  intercessions  for  royal  mercy  wete  used 
b  their  behalf.  But,  the  populace  were  enraged  that  the 
blood  of  a  Scotchman  should  be  spilt  unrevenged.  On 
tbe  day  appointed  for  the  execution,  a  vast  mob  sur- 
rounded the  prison.  The  lord  chancellor  was  attacked, 
*e  privy-council  were  intimidated,  together  with  the  ma- 
l^lstraces  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  was  found  absolutely  no- 
cesury  to  appease  the  enraged  multitude  by  tbe  execu- 
fioii  of  the  criminals. 
The  flbiafortunet.  til  the  African  pompany,  together  with 
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ydinlmrgh.  other  causes  of  offence,  all  of  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
^Uumodty  Scots,  as  the  weaker  state,  led  them  to  interpret  in  the 
E^^nd.  w^>^^  point  of  view  against  the  English  government,  seem 
at  this  time  to  have  been  rapidlj  hastening  to  rekindle  the 
ancient  animosities  between  the  t\^'o  kingdoms,  and  might 
probably  have  produced  an  s^ttempt  towards  a  separation 
in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  two  crowns.  Queen 
Anne's  ministry  saw  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  unite 
more  closely  than  formerly,  by  a  political  union,  the  whole 
of  the  British  island,  aild  to  take  from  the  Scots  their  ral- 
lying point  of  a  separate  legislature  t 

Proprietj       It  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  defects  attending  every 
of  sdx  uiuon*  ..•••  «  •  ^ 

free  pohtical  institution,  that  it  has*not  admitted  of  an  ex- 
tension of  empire  without  endangering  a  loss  of  liberty. 
The  English  nation,  who  have  always  been  jealous  of  in* 
liovation,  were  unwilling  to  receive  strangers  into  their 
legislature  ;  and  wero  chiefly  induced  to  do  so  at  this  pe- 
riod from  the  reasonable  apprehension  that  the  Scots 
might  return  to  their  ancient  allian9e  with  France.  In 
other  respects,  the  empire  of  England  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  a  progress  towards  a  gteat  but  gradual  enlarge- 
ment. In  North  America,  colonies  had  been  established, 
which,  twenty  years  befo|:e  the  close  of  the  existing  century, 
were  to  assume  a  name  and  9,  rank  sunong  powerful  and 
prosperous  nations.  Settlements  had  also  been,  begun  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  an  East  India  con^pany  had  been 
established;  which  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  hope  of  being 
able,  at  a  future  period,  after  the  example  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Dutch,  to  acquire  for  tbems^ves  a  territo- 
rial Asiatic  sovereignty.  In  Europe  .also,  Ireland  was 
growing  to  be  a  great  kingdom ;  and  Scotland,  the  ancient 
enemy  and  rival  of  England,  was  subject  to  the  same  mxH 
narch.  Still,  however,  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  Xq 
f (d^ce  intQ  one  mass  the  scattered  fragments  of  this  great 
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^d  growing  body.  The  English  politicians  satisfied  ihem-  Edinburgh, 
selves  with  seeing  separate  constitutions,  in  imitation  of 
their  own,  everywhere  established.  There  Was  a  Scottish 
parliament  and  an  Irish  pariiam^nt ;  and  every  Ameri- 
can colony  and  West  India  island  had  its  separate  housie 
of  representatives,  and  a  council  established  after  the  mo- 
del of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  Peers  in  England, 
superintended  by  a  governor  or  commissioner,  who  repre^ 
sented  the  king.  Thus  the  empire  consisted  of  a  set  of 
fragments  or  patches,  legally  bound  together  only  by  a 
very  Kmited  e:iecvrtive  power,  and  in  rtality  j)reserved  in 
a  Stafte  oF  union  merely  by  the  weakness  of  each  of  the  parts 
considered  separately,  and  the  necessity  of  looking  towards 
England  for  protection.  Later  events  have  now  demon- 
strated, that  to  enable  the  race  of  Englishmen,  or  rather 
of  Britons,  to  remain  permanently  united,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  model  the  English  legislature  in  such  a 
way,  as,  that  when  any  distant  settlement  attained  to  a  cer- 
tarn  degree  of  strength,  its  separate  legi^ature  should  be 
dissolved,  and  representatives  from  it  received  into  the 
generad  legislature  of  the  lempjre.  This  measure,  with  re- 
gard to  Scotland,  appears  only,  however,  to  have  been  ad- 
t)pted  as  a  matter  of  present  expediency  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  never  been  re- 
ceived as  a  general  role  or  measure  of  imperial  policy* 
The  consequence  of  which  has  been  a  political  disjunction 
of  the  British  race  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor 
was  the  measure  adopted  with  regard  to  Ireland  till  it  was 
forced  upon  England  by  the  fear  of  French  encroachment. 

In  general,'  the  union  was  in  Scotland  favoured  by  thcTnmnltf 
whig  or  presbytician  party,  on  account  of  the  nomination  J^^^ 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  succession  of  the  throne 
of  England,  which  had  already  taken  place  there.     Still, 
however,  the  proposal  of  removing  from  the  kingdom  all 
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P^"^'^:  semUanoe  of  itfaocieal  indopeAdeno^t  excited  gtMnd  xe« 
luctaaceto  tbe  project,  and  gave  rise  in  Edinburgh  to  very 
violent  coounotiov.  No  sooner  were  ^  articles  o£  tbe 
trea^  printed  than  universal  uproar  ensued.  The  Duke, 
of.Queensberrj,  who  presided  in  the  parlia^pient  of  ScoW 
land  as  rojal  conunisaiqner,  with  ^veiy  parftyan  ^  4he 
union,  was  insulted  and  e:|po8ed  to  the  utmost  personal 
danger ;  while  those  who  headed  the  pppositioa  were,  fol- 
lowed with  the  loudest  acclamations.  The  a|i9b  attacked 
jhe  house  of  Sir  Patrick  Johaston,  one  of  the  represeuta- 
tives  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  hiniself  escape^ 
with  great  difficulty  from  falling  a  victi^  to  their  fuxj. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  draw  together  a  consi^^ble  ar- 
my i  and  even  with  this  assistance,  together  with  the  so>. 
vereign  expedient  of  modem  politicians,  that  of  money,  the 
proposed  union  was  with  great  difficulty  effected,  ^ome  of 
the  votes  being  carried  only  by  the  narrowest  pos^Ue  ma* 
jority. 
Rebetlioo  Edinburgh  remained  quiet  till  the  accession  oCthe  pte« 
»n  1715-  jgQ^  royal  family,  when  the  violation  of  the  ancient  Ikw 
of  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  excited  a  slight  re* 
bellion  in  Scotland.  On  this  occasicm,  the  towa-council 
of  Edinburgh  provided  fpr  the  security  of  the  town  and 
the  support  of  government,  by  ordering  the  city  walls  and 
gates  to  be  repaired  and  fortified ;  the  sluice  upon  the 
North  Loch  to  be  dammed  up,  and  trenches  to  be  made  1 
the  town  guard  to  be  augmented ;  the  trained  bands  to  be 
armed  ^  400  men  to  be  raised  and  maintained  su  the  dty'a 
expence  ;  and  armed  vessels  to  be  fitted  out,  to  assist  tbe 
king's  ships  in  preventing  the  rebel  army  from  croMmg 
the  Forth. 
Sept.  36.  The  enterprise  began  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  with  aa 
imsuccessful  attempt  to  .seize  Edinburgh  ^asde  by  tor- 
f)rise.    The  run  upon  the  bank  of  Scotland  was  a^  fvs^ 
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dnt  thfjr  stopt  {Ntjineat  on  the  19th  StpAemheri  tfnil  fiv^ 
dered  their  notes  to  bear  iatesest  froca  that  dfitc.  Abe«t 
1500  men,  under  the  command  of  Bfigadi^  M^Iitfoeh, 
were  conducted  over  the  Forth  in  open  boats^  with  so 
ouch  art  and  address  as  to  land  in  East  Lpthian  sa&lj^ 
and  without  interruptioD  from  the  armed  v^ssel^  which 
cniised  aloogthe  coastto  obstruct  their  passage.  Mllntod^ 
with  his  troops^  took  possession  of  Seaton  hous4^  in  £a^ 
Lothian*  They  marched  towards  Edinburgh ;  ]|)utfinu^ 
it  so  well  guarded  and  fortified  as  to  make  it  imprudi^ 
to  risk  an  assault :  upon  which  they  repaired  to  Leitb,  an4[ 
fordfied  the  citadel.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  marched  with 
his  forces,  intending  to  dislodge  them  ;  but  being  unpro* 
vided  with  cannon,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  at*  v 
tempt*  He  threatened  to  return  reinforced  with  artillery  •  • 
and  the  rebels  thought  proper  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  Six 
thousand  troops,  which  had  been  demanded  from  the  states 
of  Scotland,  soon  arrived  at  Edinburgh  to  support  govern- 
nest.  After  some  trifling  rencounters  at  different  parts  of 
the  country,  this  rebellion  languished  and  expired. 

The  next  remarkable  occurrence  in  Edinburgh  was  die  The  Por- 
celebrated  mob,  or  rather  conspiracy,  which  put  to  death  ^^^^ 
John  Porteous,  captain  of  the  city  guard,  in  1*736.  The 
discontents  occasioned  by  the  union,  and  by  the  violation 
of  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown,  were  not  yet  en- 
tirely extinguished  ;  and  these  were  chieiy  kept  up  by  the 
extension  to  Scotland  of  the  English  i^evenue  laws.  Some 
smt^led  goods  had  been  seized  and  lodged  in  the  king's 
Farehouses :  two  of  the  smugglers  afterwards,  during  the 
night,  broke  into  the  warehouse,  and  carried  off  their  own 
gooda^  but  without  touching  any  other  article.  Being  ap« 
prehended,  they  were  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against,  them  for  this  offence ;  which 
^pMrcdtothepopnlaceof  a  vexy  venial  nature.  At  that 
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*^jj«^'  time.  It  was  castomarj  on  Sundays  to  convey  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death  to  an  adjoining  church,  to  attend 
^vine  service.  While  there,  wifli  a  guard  soldier  on  each 
side  of  them,  one  of  the  smugglers  suddenly  started  up 
4Uid  sprung  from  the  guard.  His  cotlipaaion,  whose  name 
was  Wilson,  instantly  seized  the  two  guard  soldiers,  and 
lield  them  fast  till  his  associate,  who  was  favoured  by 
the  congregation,  made  his  escape.  Wilson  was  convey- 
ed hack  to  prison  j  and,  on  the  day  appointed,  was  execu- 
ted in  the  Gi^ss-market.  On  that  occasion,  some  boys  pelt- 
M  the  executioner  with  stones  ;  a  thing  at  that  time  very 
usual  on  these  occasions.  Captain  Porteous  hastily  and 
intemperately  ordered  the  city  guard  to  fire  upon  the  spec- 
tators :  but  the  soldiers,  unwilling  to  do  mischief,  fired 
over  the  heads  of  the  populace.  Their  enraged  officer, 
however,  obliged  them  to  level  their  pieces,  and  to  fire 
Tight  among  the  crowd  5  of  whom  six  were  killed  and 
eleven  dangerously  wounded.  In  consequence  of  this  act. 
Captain  Porteous  was  tried  for  murder  and  condemned. 
Queen  Caroline,  who  was  at  that  time  regent  during  the 
king's  absence  in  Hanover,  granted  to  the  criminal  a  re- 
prieve for  six  weeks.  It  was  now  recollected,  that  on  a 
variety  of  similar  occasions,  those  who  had  committed  the 
greatest  crimes,  ostensibly  in  the  service  of  government, 
had  been  accustomed  in  Scotland  to  receive  the  royal  coun- 
tenance and  protection,  while  at  all  times  the  criminal  re- 
cords hod  been  swelled  with  prosecutions  of  rioters,  carried 
on  at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  It  was  generally  belie- 
ved, that  when  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  Cap- 
tain Porteous  should  arrive,  a  new  reprieve,  or  rather  a 
pardon,  would  make  its  appearance.  It  was  even  rumour- 
ed, that  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  was  to  be  conduct* 
cd  for  greater  safety  to  the  castle  under  a  guard. 
-    A  sort  of  conspiracy  appears,  on  this  pccasion,  to  have 
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been  entered  into  among  ftbe  hmtr  orders,  of  the  people  to  Bdinboig^ 
prevent  die  escape  of  P^iieoiis.  One  of  the  persons  pre- 
.senty  and  who  najirtaH  in  putting  Forteous  to  death,  gave 
the  &Uoiriii^  aocoiint  of  the  transaction  many  years  afier- 
wacift*  He  resided  in  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire,  and 
imd  a  relation  kiUed  by  the  fire  of  the  town  guard.  On 
the  day  preceding  that  of  Forteous's  death,  a  whisper  went 
through  the  coimtry,  upon  what  information,  or  authority 
this  person  knew  not,  that  on  the  succeeding  evening  an 
attempt  was^  to  be  made  at  Edinburgh  to  put  Captain 
Forteous  to  death*  To  aveagethe  blood  of  his  relation,  he 
accounted  himself  bound  in  duty  to  share  the  risk  of  the  at. 
tempt,  1>ecause  he-  understood  that  the  power  of  govem<- 
ment  was  to  be  exerted  to  prevent  justice  from  being  done* 
On  the  following  day,  therefore,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to 
Edinburgh,  and  stopt  till  towards  the  evening  in  the  sub- 
urb called  the  West  Port,  which  he  found  crowded  with 
country  people ;  all  of  whon),  however,  appeared  to  keep 
aloof  &om  each  other,  so  that  there  was  no  conversation 
about  the  cause  of  their  assembling.  At  a  later  hour,  he 
found  the  inferior  sort  of  inns  in  the  Grass-market  fuU  of 
people,  and  saw  many  persons,  apparently  strangers,  lurk- 
ing in  the  different  lanes,  ^  About  eleven  at  night,  which 
at  that  period  was  a  very  late  hour,  the  streets  became 
crowded  with  men  ;  parties  of  whom  sUently  run  to  and 
£ro,  andy  as  he  understood,  seized  upcm  the  city  guard,  and 
secured  the  gates,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  military 
quartered  in  the  suburbs.  Thereafter  the  greater  part  of 
the  crowd  proceeded  to  the  prison ;  the  door  of  which  they 
burnt  open  by  setting  fire  to  a  barrel  of  tar  which  they 
rolled  close  to  it.  Having  entered  the  prison,  they  dis- 
missed the  whole  prisoners  excepting  Forteous,  whom  they 
threatened  with  death.  In  the  noeanwhile  an  attempt  was 
ina4e  ^by  some  gentlemen  (the  magistrates  and  the  mem* 
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'  offrii|pMttwftfertb&cfeyy  BfcLniiiny)toytvtilt»id>. 
du!  mob  to. desist  finom  their  nrfntakittg ;  but  die  geode- 
«m  wtr«driT«aoi^Portao«it  wtsdr«ggedmtt<>f  thepfisOBi 
abA  i«d  4ilpii{  to  tbe  orikaij  j^ftc^  of  oxecutiea  in  tli| 
CnMM^maiket.  As  the  m«ltttade  jlescesided  aloag  widi  hift 
ftrnm  the  West  Bow,  soa^  of  tbe  ||U)b  knocked  et  Ae  door 
itf  ft  shop  and  denunded  ropes.    A  womaa,  fppareDlly  t 
gieid  fctrviuity  dmntf  a  coil  of  ropef  out  of  the  ^onds^r 
withottf  <^>eahig  the  4qoc  of  tbe  shop*    Apfr|oniveariii| 
^  white  Bproa^  which  seettie^  to  be  used  fpr  difguise^gt^ 
ia  xetiun  a  piece  of  gold  as  the  price  of  the  ropes.    H^ 
viog  afriyed  at  die  Grass-marketi  they  cast  the  rope  over  a 
dycr*ipo8|  near  the  place  of  execution.  Here  some  disputs 
recurred  among  the  mob,  whether  anj  time  shonld  be  al- 
lowed to  the  prisoner  to  ad&ress  himself  in  projer  to  God 
as  a  preparation  for  eternity.    Some  of  the  populace  com 
tended  that  he  was  entitled  to  no  such  indulgence,  on  a^ 
fount  of  the  sudden  manner  in  whi^  he  himself  had  sent 
Others  out  of  the  world,  to  make  their  appearance  before 
the  great  yyigt  ot  the  quidc  and  the  dead.    A  short  pe- 
riod was  at  last  alloweil  tothiii  unhappy  man  to  spend  bt 
devotion,  within  a  pirde  formed  by  the  surrounding  ma)- 
titude.  He  was  also  permitted  to  deliver,  to  a  perspn  know* 
to  him  some  money tSttd  other  a^cUs,  which  he  wished 
to  s^tid  to  his  relatioms.    After  which  he  was  immediaieH 
tf  hung  up  qn  the  dyer's  post;  and  after  waiting  a  few  mi* 
nutes,  till  his  life  appeared  gcm^,  the  multi^^de  n^ddccfy^ 
and  with  the  utmost  quietness,  dispersed. 
Xfforts  to       Information  of  this  outrage  Was  received  at  court  witl^ 
Sl^y*^  the  utmost  indignation.   It  was  there  represented  as  a  pre*- 
Forteoiu.   ^leditatcd  insult  on  got^^mmefitf    Several  expfesaes  were 
fispatched  to  his  Majesty,  than  at  Hanover.    A  pardoli 
was  promised  to  oltenders  if  they  would  discovetjtheir  ac^ 
complices,  and  also  a  reward  of  Li  20b  £»r  ttiA  peraon  m 
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ippf^^ticiidedtiid convicted;  tad  it  wis  reloliTai  ia 
tke  ci^  fed  die  weight  &[  wiaiitiTMil  Tcngeasoe. 
'.  The  lord  provMt  «f  £duiilmq;ii  was  talceil  i«to  em^ 
M  was  nbt  admitted  to  btil  tHl  mftof  neadj  duM  WfJri 
of  confinemeiit.  He  wss  commanded  to  attend  tbe  Homo 
dFLotda^aioiigwitli&^fenrbailietofl&dialw:^  Tlr?e 
of  die  lonh  of  jviiiciarj  were  Iflaewiae  coinmnwiodioat*t 
tad.  A  bill  was  ktmght  ia'£eir  diiaUky  AlexanABr 
^KkoD^  £sq«  lord  prorost  of  Edmbnrgfa^  finom  holding 
any  magifltraey,  £ot  (^nfimng  lixmto  dose  ^Stodf  isr  • 
jpesTy  £ar  aboUdoiig  die  dtf  guavd^  and  takibg  down  ibo 
citj  gates.  This  bill  passed  die  Hoose  of  Lordit  notwith* 
stBttding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  die  Duke  of  Afgyle 
and  odiers.  In  the  House  of  Coaaaonsy  howcvtot,  it  wm 
diftremlj  treated.  The  chmses  against  the  kml  piwroBt^ 
^  abolishing  1^  dty  guard,  and  tsddng  down  die  gitte% 
wore  left  out ;  and  instead  of  them,  a  fine  of  L.  1000,  Sa 
be  granted  to  Porteous*s  widow^  was  imposed  upon  Ao 
citf.  Even  as  thus  amended^  it  was  only  caniecl  by  the 
casdogTote  of  the  dudrman  of  die  committee  of  die  wlude 
boose. 

It  is  n  senaarlubk  dicumstaacey  and  giares  :a  singular 
view  of  tlie  character  of  the  Scottish  na«ioB>  and  of  diat 
rofoct  £»r  puibUc  opinuni  and  Gmt  pccsonai  lepaitB&aff  £ar 
^dik^  di^  aiie  distingsishedy  thai  no  diaooverj  waa  eiyor 
made  of  any  iodrridnd  engaged  in  this  conspioacy^  noW 
widistanding  die  tnghteward  ofibred  to  infcii  ama,  and  tho 
mukttodeof  persons  engaged  in  die  transactim.  Itisob* 
wms,  thai  the  parties  ooocemed  most  have  ooasadaned 
diemsdiPes  as. acting  josdjr,  and  die  cowatry  at.largc  must 
have  been  of  ithe  same  opinion. 

The  next  €wmt  of  pdbKc  importanoe  that  ^)Ccurml3nJRebelltea 
ike  dty  was  inihe  yaarl74S>  when  thennfartonlitf  Priow^  ^^^^* 
evades  Kdnnrd  attempted,  by^tbeassistaQice  of^ftModiiid* 
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EdhWgh.  of  Ifighhnders,  t6  tike  possession  of  the  tlirone  of  his  an*, 
cestors.  The  .town-council  having  heen  informed^  in  a 
letter  firom  one  of  the  secretaries  of  stale^  that  a  scheme 
eristed  to  invade  these  kingdoms  hj  ^  eMett  aon  of  the 
pretender,  thej  assured  his  Majesty  of  their  fidcKtj  in  a 
lojal  address  ;  and  upon  information  of  his  being  htadei 
in  the  north,  thej .  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 
dtyt  The  dt  J  guard  was  augmented  to  one  hundred  .and 
twentj-^  men  ;  the  trained  bands  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Ae^  shortest  warning ;  application  was  made 
to  his  Majesty,  and  leave  granted,  to  raise  and  maintain 
bj  subacription  lOOO  men,*  who  were  to  be  undo-  the  di- 
rection of  the  lord  provost  and  council ;  a  part  of  the  king's 
f<m:es  were  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ; 
its  walls  were  ordered  to  be  repaired,  ditches  to  be  thrown 
up ;  and  inn-keepers  and  others  who  let  lodgings  were  re- 
quired to  give  exact  lists  of  the  strangers  residing  in  their 
houses. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  young  pretender,  wi& 
his  small  Highland  army  of  less  than  2000  men,  crossed 
the  Forth  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Stirling.  Ad- 
vice of  this  event  being  received  at  Edinburgh,  all  was  in 
a  state  of  hurry  and  confusion  ;  the  cash  of  the  two  banks, 
the  books  of  the  puUic  offices,  and  the  most  valuable  ef- 
fects of  many  private  citizens,  were  removed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  for  security ;  the  city  guard,  toge^er  with 
those  enlisted  in  the  city's  regiment,  were  ordered  to  re- 
pair at  the  first  notice  to  a  particular  placeof  rendezvous. 
Nine  companies  of  volunteers  had  also  been  formed  ;  and 
tibese,  with  about  200  jnen  from  the  county  of  Midlothian, 
were  appointed  to  be  in  readiness.  On  the  I5th  of  Sep- 
tember, news  arrived  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the  re- 
bel army  had  arrived  -at  Linlithgow,  and  that  Gardiner's 
regiment  of  dragoooa  was  retreating  before  them.     Gar« 
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diner's. regiment,  together  with  another  regimcift' of  dttU  ^ 
gpons,  both  Irish,  having  taken  post  at  Coltbridge,  a  mile 
to  the  westward  of  Edinburgh,  the  city's  regiment^  with 
the  town  guard,,  was  sent  out  to  join  them,  in  the.  hope  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  Highlanders  ;  bat  on  1^  op^ 
proach  of  the  latter,  the  two  regiments  ot  dragdons  wer^ 
apen  in  full  retreat  passing  along  the  north  ^ide;  of  the  ^i^, 
where  the  New  Town  now  stands.     This  spectacle,  to- 
gether with  the  flight  of  the  most  doitsiderable  inhabitants, 
spread  a  panic  throughout  the  citj*    The  volunteers,  af- 
ter some  intriguingy  agreed  to  disperse  themselves ;  and  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  iras  called  in  an  aisle  of  St 
Giles's  church,  to  deliberate  about  the  measures  to  be  ad- 
opted.    A  message  from  the  pretender  was  received,  re* 
quiring  a  surrender  of  the  town.     A  deputation  was  s^nt 
to  the  rebel  camp  to  negotiate  for  the  safety  of  the  citj» 
Nothing  was  ^eedupon;  and  the  deputation  was  sent 
back  from  the  citj^  to  endeavour  to  obtain  more  favour* 
able  tenns.     The  deputation  returned ;  and  while  they 
were  reporting  the  answer  they  had  received  to  the  as- 
sembled,  inhabitants,  by  which  an  immediate  surrender 
was  required^  the  hackney  coach  in  which  they  had  tra- 
velled was  returning  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  o£ 
the  17th  of  September  to  the  dwelling  of  its  owner  in  the 
Canoogate.  The  Nether  Bow  Port  was  opened  to  allow  the 
carriage  to  pass  ;  and  at  that  instant,  without  noise  or  tu- 
mult, 8D0  Highlanders,  imder  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  rushedfhe  city 
in,  marched  along  the  street,  dismissed  and  discharged  the*^^*^ 
city  guard,  and  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  ci- 
ty.    On  the  same  day  the  rebel  army  arrived  at  the  king's 
park;,  and  Prince  Charles  took  possession  of  the  palace  oS 
Holyroodhouse.     The  rebel  army  observed  tolerable  dis- 
cipline ;    but  some  contributions .  were  levied  upon  tlie 
,  city,  though  to  no  great  amount.     The  regular  camp, of 
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tlie  ifigldsadors  was  eataiblished  «t  Dnddihgston ;  tnd 
wbeaoe  tfaej  marched,  on  the  20th  of  September,  te  aU 
tack  a  MgnUir  armj,  «iiperi<»:  to  Aemsdhres  inimmber,  at 
frmMnpaxis*  Though  totaflj  unfiad^iiied  and  half  arm« 
•4  ^7  ganed  a  conqSete  vietorj;  ifhicfa  they  did  aai 
alnise;  No  hos^lities  occurred  bct^xeen  diem  and  At 
aaade  of  BdinWgh  tin  fhe  25th  of  the  aan^  mooA  of 
Sef  tanber ;  whei  the  gamrison  having  been  alarmed  hf 
liMna  noisa  aarang  the  rockS^  ptobablj  &om  goats  scramb^ 
Kng  f^troi  the  tastle  gun^  were  fired  tipon  die  Ifi^ 
knd  guard  at  die  West  Port.  This  induced  Prince  CharM 
lo  cut  dSt  the  mteret>iir^  between  the  city  and  castle: 
The  latt&r  had  been  so  scantily  stored  with  provisions,  iff 
consequence  of  the  negligence  of  government;  that  thtf 
gotemor  <rf  die  casdc  feared  that  he  might  speedily  be  rc^ 
duced  to  surrender  by  fainine.  l*his  produced  some  ne^ 
gottadon,  in  which  the  governor  of  the  casde  threatened 
fo  fire  upon  the  cityj  if  his  eomnmnication  with  it  should 
Tlic  cMtle  be  suspended.    'Riis  -threat  was  executed.  A  severe  can- 

H,^,  <Mi  the  «i 

^^  mmading  against  the  city  was  commenced,  whidi  filled  an 

Quarters  with  terror  and  tumult.  After  a  number  of  per- 
sons had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  houses  set 
ori  fire,  and  odiers  damaged.  Prince  Charles  bad  the  hu-' 
iteanity  to  remove  the  prohibition  of  holding  intercourse 
w$di  the  casde,  for  the  sake  of  saving  die  city  and  its  in- 
habitants, lie  left  Edinburgh  on  the-Sist  of  October,  and  ' 
/  marched  f^r  England.  In  his  retreat  he  did  not  return  by 
Edinburgh  ;  so  that  this  city  suffered  no  farther  inconve^ 
nience  from  the  rebellion. 

As  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  had  not 
taken  place  at  the  usual  period,  the  royal  permission  was 
granted,  upon  a  petition  from  the  cidzens,  for  a  poll  elec- 
tion by  the  burgesses ;  which  took  place  accordingly* 
Archibald  Stuart,  Esq.  who  had  been  lord  provost  of  die 
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lity  of  Edinburgh  when  the  rebels  Entered  it^  was  Tmmght  Mnlnntfi, 
io  trial  before  the  court  of  josticiaiy  for  malversation  in  ' 
dffice  ;  buty  afbr  a  loag  trial  of  six  days,  he  was  acquitted 
t>7  the  juiy.  A  statute  was  passcfd^  abolishing  the  whole 
hppeiStary  or  feudal  Jurisdictions  which  formerly  beIo^|;« 
fed  to  the  great  nobili^jaod  landholders  of  Scotland^  aqd 
transfierring  them  to  the  royal  courts ;  a  circumstance  of 
initt  leshimtid  ixaportante  to  the  great  souree  of  national 
|tiifyeniiy»  <fae  fidr  afl^wisthttion  of  jtrstiee>  AttiieMo* 
tne,  gDt^itiiBM&t  betn^ydd  ks  terror  of  the  /Highltwle% 
l^^  ftfiMbkaig  dieme  of  IdM  dress  or  garb  wbich  hadiNHBii 
%«m  bgr^the-Gdcidoniins  bam  the  earfi^gtages^  $ttftl  wtht^ 
"fkmt  tiMiyJcne^Thfliw.eo^nHcmi&cliuie. 

iFvom^diis  peniod^'die  history  of  ESxibai^  lioftunate^ 
ItaKMsftap  to  oodng  iiKii6  tiian  ii  history  <>f  die  Tm 
^fnfvmmaxm  whibh  ihave  taken  plac^  and  of  the  ofificeii 
ipUdi'iliaire  beea^^eand  ia  Ihb  4aty. ;  0f  which  w^ 
mtiy  yvcn^-aeeittate.deicaption^  The  «hy  gatei»  or  poirti 
m  Ibey^wtne  called^  wlndh*were  {ooposed  to  betdenafisbcl 
«a  i^panyMHent  inflicted  oh  ihe  city  Ibr  iIm  imh  of  Gafy 
tiui  PorteofUsy  hat^e^aU  %een  loi^  ainoe  rem07^  kf  tb^ 
tts^istrataa'aS'4A  mcou^niaat  'obstractson  to  tise  jnier«* 
^^Booneof  one  fMrt  of -the  city  with  the  rest.  Within  rtht 
list  ibityytavBy  the  cityiiasencreascdtoaiioreshan  double 
telonBep  eoctent  f  ^and  it  »  anmndly  augmenting  in  its^dU 
«MasieaS|'as  wdlittsapromg^  l|ie  ^uali^  ^ftsinaU« 
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COUNTY. 

\Ve  next  proceccT  to  give  an  account  of  the  shire  or 
COUNxr  of  EDINBXJRGH,  as  distmgirished'  from  the  citt. 

The  coontT'  of  Edinburgh^  or  Midlothian^  whiah  con- 
teins  360  square  miles,  or  230,400  English  acres,  maj  ia 
general  be  considered  as  consisting  of  an  inclined  plane  or 
hanging  level,  descending  towards  the  Frith  of  Forth  aa 
Ihe  north,  or  rather  on  the  north-east.     Its  waters  flow  in  a 
direction  chiefly  from  south-west  to  north-east,  excepting 
at  the  south-eastern  part  of  it,  where  Gala  water,  which, 
rises  in  this  county,  descends  southward  towards  the  Tweedk 
The  north-western  part  of  the  countj  is  in  general  an  ara- 
ble and  fertile  territory.     The  southern  part  of  Midlothian 
IB  in  general  bounded  by  a  high,  cold,  or  mountainous  tract* 
On  the  eastern  part  of  this  boundary  are  the  hUls  of  Lam- 
mermuir  and  Muirfoot»     On  the  south-western  part  is 
Camwath  muir,  and  a  part  of  the  Fentland  hills«     The 
latter,  at  their  eastern  extremity,  advance  into  the  very 
center  of  the  county,  where  they  terminate  abruptly  with- 
in less  than  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  which  they  may  be 
said  to  overlook.     The  hill  of  Caerketan-craig,  the  most 
northerly  and  the  nearest  to  Edinburgh   of  the  Fentland 
hills,  is  1450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  hill 
of  Capelaw,  situated  to  the  westward  of  it,  may  be  about 
100  feet  higher.     The  Logan  house  hill,  lying  still  fur- 
ther west  in  the  range,  and  the  highest  of  the  Fentland  hills, 
was  found,  by  geometrical  mensuration,  and  by  repeated 
barometical  observations,  to  be  noo  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  Leith,  which  is  only  qo  feet  less  than  one- 
third  of  a  measured  mile.  The  southern  hills^  at  the  boun* 
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Auy  of  this  county,  are  some  of  them  still  more  lofty.  It  ^^^^  _, 
contains  likewise  scattered  over  it  several  hills  of  mode- 
rate size,  particularly  those  of  Arthu^  seat  and  Corstorphine 
hills,  already  mentioned.  In  general,  however,  Midlo- 
thian is  considered  in  Scotland  as  a  plain  or  flat  country, 
though  it  is  by  no  means,  properly  speaking,  level.  The 
only  part  of  it  which  can  at  all  deserve  that  appellation  is 
that  to  the  westward  of  Edinburgh  castle,  proceeding  into 
Linlithgowshire.  But,  even  in  this  direction,  the  level 
country  is  at  no  place  of  great  breadth  from  north  to  south, 
without  being  interrupted  by  ridges  or  eminences.  Tb 
the  eastward  of  Edmburgh,  the  inland  territory  is  agreea- 
bly variegated,  by  being  formed  at  the  distance  of  every 
two  or  three  miles  into  ridges,  in  a  direction  from  south  to 
north,  the  whole  of  which  are  well  cultivated.  Each  ridge, 
proceeding  to  the  east,  is  more  lofty  than  the  forpier,  till 
they  terminate  in  the  hiUs  of  Lammermulr.  Towards  the 
north,  that  is,  upon  the  coast,  the  face  of  the  country  is 
rich  and  beautiful ;  but  on  receding  from  the  sea,  it  gra- 
dually loses  that  aspect,  and  the  mountains  are  bleak,  nar- 
ked, and  barren  on  the  south  and  south-west. 

The  waters  belonging  to  this  county  are  of  no  inipor-watcMi 
tancc  from  their  magnitude,  tut  they  are  rendered  interest- 
ing by  the  beautiful  scenery  exhibited  almost  efrery  where 
upon  their  steep  woody  banks.'  The  most  westerly  of  Amood« 
them  is  that  denominated  the  water  of  Amend  ;  which  in 
u  great  part  of  its  course  forms  in  that  direction  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county.  It  rises  in  the  high  grounds  on  the 
borders  of  Lanarkshire ;  and  being  fed  by  a  great  number 
of  small  streams  or  torrents,  it  falls  into  the  sea,  after  a 
north-easterly  course,  at  the  village  of  Cramond,  where,  at 
high  water,  it  is  navigable  by  boats  and  sloops  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  it 
mm  through  a  coimtry  that  is  rich  and  beautiful,  and  in 
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genefral  lercl,  aferiing  much  inittds^'g^nocSirf.  IftI 
both  sides  of  the  rirer  Almond,  but  especiaUj  on  Ift 
southern  banks  from  Livingston  to  its  connucnce  with  ttw 
sea  below  Kirkliston,  which  is  a  space  of  at  least  14  ot 
15  miles,  there  have  been  found  niany  skeletons  of  tBb 
human  bodj  remaining  in  stone  coiEus.     It  ap^an  tint 
the  Almond  was  considered  as  an  important  pass,  and,  on 
some  extraordinary  occasion,  was  obstinately  defeniledl^ 
two  contending  armies.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  ifc 
authentic  documents  exist,  from  which  {he  oafe  of  m 
contest  alluded  to  can  be  ascertained.    Tt  may  nave  hap* 
pened  jivhen  the  Saxons  drove  the  natives  to  the  horfli  8ii& 
pf  the  Forth  ;  or  when  the  Picts  and  Scots  Were  it  war  j  or 
when  Malcolm,  the  general  heir  of  the  Scottish  crown, 
was  attacked  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  ihe  Fbur^.  it 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  banks  of  this  river  are'it 
one  place  described  as  the  scene  in  former  times  of '&e  pd« 
nishment  of  the  witches  of  *Ca]der.  Here  the  unhappy  p^« 
sons,  accused  of  this  imaginary  crime,  are  uud'to'liavebeoi 
burned  by  our  barbarous  ancestors. 
^Mtr^        Xhe  next  stream  of  any  note  Is  called  the  Wafer  of 
I^eith.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  term  water  is  in 
jScotland  usually  applied  to  every  stream  that  is  conflScr- 
jibly  above  the  size  of  a  rivulet ;  the'term^rn  is  in  "Sir 
.  dialect  applied  to  streams  of  a  lesser  magnitu3e.     ific 
distinction  between  a  bum  and  a  water  is  not  cbrrcdfy 
marked ;  a  bum  is  sometimes  large  enough  to  be  used^for 
moving  com  mills,  while,  on  the  other  hanci,  the  term  wa- 
ter is  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  to  tor- 
rents, which,  during  the  summer  months  at  least,  are  little 
more  than  sufficient  fot  that  purpose.   The  Water  ofLeiSi 
takes  its  rise  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  parish  o£ 
Currie,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pentland  hills,  at  a  plafce 
called  Lsith  Head,  from  three  large  springs,  Whicfilrecci^ 
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T||ums  i(^id<ma  ii^  their  process :  after  a  course  of  Waters.  ^ 
nearlj  sixteen  miles,  it  runs  into  the  sea  at  Leith.  As 
alr^7  mentioned^  there  is  upon  itsf  banks  much  of  that 
rpmandc  scenery  for  which  the  small  rivers  in  Scotland  are 
texn^kable.  They  usually  run  at  one  time  in  deep  nar- 
rpw  glens^  a^dst  rocks  and  hanging  woods ;  and,  at  an- 
other, through  small  level  fields  called  baughs^  fertSe  ifi 
com  and  grass.  This  small  stream  probably  does  more 
^ork  than  any  other  of  its  size  in  Scotland.  There  are 
^pon  it  for^«six  mills  for  grinding  oat-meal,  barley,  and 
flour ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  lint  mills,  wauk 
mills,  snuff  mills,  saw  mills,  and  other  machines  moved  by 
water,  to  the  amount  of  between  seventy  and  eighty* 

After  two  small  intervening  streams,  which  fall  into  the 
sea  at  Fig^t  and  Maitland  Bridge,  and  which  receive  on- 
ly the  appellation  of  burns^  the  next  water  of  any  im- 
portance is  that  denominated  the  Esk^  which  enters  the  Eak. 
Frith  of  Forth  near  Musselburgh.  The  term  Esk  is  not  an 
uncommon  name  for  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  signify 
a  lyater  in  t^  Gaelic  tongue.  There  are  here  two  streams 
that  recpve  this  appellation ;  thenorth  and  southEsk,  which 
unite  their  waters  within  the  duke  of  Buccleugh's  park, 
and  4ow  into  the  sea  two  miles  below  in  the  parish  of  lii- 
veresk.  Both  of  them  have  beautiful  wooded  banks,  adorn- 
ed with  splendid  yilla^  of  the  nobility  or  gentry.  But 
the  north  Eik  is  the  most  celebrated,  tt  rises  on  tSe 
southern  side  of  Pentlaiid  hills  above  Newhall,  about  four- 
teen mile^  fi-oti^  Edinburgh,  and  passes  by  Pennycuik, 
Koslin  castle.  Hautfaomd^an,  and  Melville  castle,  to  Dal- 
keit|i  {louse.  Its  bjuiks  are  not  only  uncommonly  roman- 
tic and  beautiful,  but  they  are  a  sort  oifclassic  ground.  Atout 
the  middle  ^f  its  cour^,  ^  receives  a  stream  called  (?/f/r-  , 
crw/  burf^f  Ti^^hich  rbes  li|ce  itself  in  the  l^entland  hills ;  and 
Woceedinfi:  southward  falls  into  the  south  Esk,  which,  like 
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Waters  the  rest  of  the  waters  of  this  county,  has  a  north-east  di- 
rection. 
Scene  of  the  There  is  a  dispute  among  our  Scottish  amateurs,  whe- 
aiicphcrd.  ther  the  upper  part  of  Glencross  bum,  or  the  upper  part 
pf  the  south  Esk,  near  Newhall,  forms  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  Scottish  pastoral,  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd. 
The  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Rae,  was  a  most  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  opinion,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
hall  is  the  proper  scene  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  He  fcHind- 
ed  his  opinion  in  a  great  degree  iipon  the  circumstance  of 
Ramsay's  residence  there,  and  upon  the  following  re- 
mark of  Mr  Tytler,  in  his  edition  of  King  James's  poems : 
^*  While  I  passed  my  infancy,"  says  Mr  Tytler,  **  at 
^ewhall,  near  Pentland  hills,  where  the  scenes  of  this  pas -^ 
toral poem  ^ere  laid,  the  seat  of  Mr  Forbes,  and  the  resort 
of  many  pf  the  literati ;  at  that  f ime  I  well  remember  to 
have  heard  Ramsay  recite,  as  his  own  production,  diffe- 
rent  scenes  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd^  ps^rticularly  the  t%uo 
Jirstf  before  it  wa^  printed.  I  believf  .my  honourable 
friend.  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Pennycuik,  where  Ramsay  fre- 
quently resided,  and  who,  I  know,  is  possessed  of  several 
original  poems  composed  by  him^  can  give  the  same  testi- 
mony. jP,  S,  The  above  note  was  shown  to  Sir  James 
Clerk,  and  had  his  approbation."  Accordingly,  a4joining 
to  Newhall,  scenery  is  foimd  which  is  thought  tp  resem- 
ble Habbie's  How,  and  whatever  else  is  described  ii^  the 
Gentle  Shepherd. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  the  public  opinion 
places  the  scene  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  in  a  much  more 
retired  situation,  in  the  very  center  of  the  Pentland  hiUs^ 
upon  Glencross  bum  ;  to  which,  on  this  account,  visits  are 
very  frequently  paid.  The  following  remarks  upon  the 
subject  are  made. in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish 
pf  piencross :  *^  There  is  certainly  a  very  strict  coin<;r« 
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4ence  between  the  actual  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  coun-  Vaten,  ^ 
try  and  the  local  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  poem. 
The  general  description  of  the  scene,  as  given  at  the  be- 
giniring.t)f  the  pastoral,  is,  A  shepherd's  village  and  fields, 
some  few  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The  West  Port,  men- 
tioned in  the  first  scene  as  the  road  from  the  village  to  mar- 
ket, fixes- the  bearing  df  the  -country  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
¥entland  hills.     The  firtft  scene  is, 

"  Beneath  the  south  side  of  a  craigy  bidd, 

^'  Whpre  chrystal  springs  the  halesome  waters  yield; 

And  the  second  is, 

<*  A  flowry  howm,  between  twa  verdant  braes, 
^*  A  trotting  buraie  wirapling  thro'  the  ground."" 

•*  No  description  could  more  exactly  characterise  the  sce- 
nery in  the  neighbourhood  of  W  oodhouselee  and  Boghall 
bums.  A  romantic  fall  at  the  head  of  Glencross  water 
is  termed  at  this  day  Habbie^s  How,  The  ancient  tow- 
er of  Fulford,  or  Woodhouselce,  repaired  inmiediately 
after  the  civil  wars,  and  formerly  the  mansion-house  of  a 
knight,  noay  well  countenance  the  supposition  of  Ramsay's 
having  here  fixed  the  imaginary  residence  of  Sir  William 
Worthy.  After  all,  however,  this  a;  propriation  must  be 
allowed  to  be  entirely  conjectural,  and  to  rest  more  upon 
fancy,  pleasing  itself  in  clothing  its  own  pictures  in  the 
garb  of  reality,  than  upon  any  basis  of  evidence.  This  at 
least  may  certainly  be  affirmed,  that  if  the  poet  intended  at 
all  to  appropriate  the  scenery  of  his  pastoral  farther  than 
to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pentland  hills,  there  are  no  actual  scenes  which  so 
perfectly  correspond  to  his  description  as  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Woodhouselce." 

It  appears  to  us  very  probablci  Jhat  the  spot  here  allu- 
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the  scene  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  to  thisi  rirnimitgmci^ 
that  t«iWArda  the  uppet  part  o^  the  glea  a  amall  stseaanif 
water  deaiceiidflrtntQ  it  from  the  weait,  fixuaa  precipioe  or 
rock  of  about  twenlgr  feet  in  bdghtt  A^  the  suamak  c( 
the  rocky,  which  is.  inaccessible  on  each  side  oi^the  waler- 
fyIi,ot  &i  as  it  i&  called  in  the  Scottish  dialect^  are  nm 
stunted  birch  trees  ^  an4 beneath,  the  water  spreads  intaa 
small  bason  or  pool*  This  arrangement  correspanc|s  wi^ 
the  descriptioii'ia  die  poem, 

Between  twa  birks,  out  o'er  a  little  lin. 
The  water  fa\  and  maks  a  singan  din; 
A  pool  breast-deep,^  beneath  as  clear  asi  glas^ 
Kisses,  with  easj  whirles,  the  bord'riof  gyasi. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  Editor  of  this  Work,  a  few 
years  ago,  with  some  friends,  visited  die  spot,  he  made  env 
quirj  at  some  countrj  people  whom  he  fbund  cutting  grass 
at  no  great  distance  beneath  the  water-fall,  whedier  Bab- 
bie's How  was  in  that  neighbourhood?  But,  to  \ht  no  smaQ 
mortification  of  the  whole  party,  who  had  gone  thither 
upon  a  pedestrian  poetical  pilgrimage,  it  was  found  that 
these  rustics  had  never  heard  of  any  such  place*  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  term  Bbbbie^s  How  in  th( 
Gentle  Shepherd  is  altogether  imaginary ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  general  scenery  is  so  too  ;  with 
this  exception,  that  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  tract  of  the 
Pentland  hills.  The  importance  of  the  Gentle  Sbephen^ 
as  containing  a  correct  description  of  the  manners  and  sen- 
timents, and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  language  of  thr  com? 
roon  people  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  v^  ill  aBTord  a  sufficient 
apology  for  these  remarks.  The  glen  itself,  along  which 
Glencross  burn  or  water  flows,  is  no  small  curiosity,  and 
is  not  unworthy  of  being  visited  by  travellers.    Jt  is  sq^ 
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mnd^et  in  lengthy  and-crosscs  the  mdboU  rmgfi  ofthe^^gWt"^ 
Featland  Ijills.  It  is  within  about  eight  miles  of  the^Soot-  ' 
^  capital,  and  can  be  convenient^;  {Massed  ofvl\orse>ap)u 
The^tnkveller  ^ro^eeds  albng  a  narrow  windings vs^leji^cqi^ 
tauuDg.  a  stream,  of  water,  and  hemmed  in  hy^  nipuntaini^ 
which  rise  on  each  hand  to  a  prodigious  height.  At  th^ 
Isfurer  part„  i|  contains  a  stratum  of  bgrytes^  tf^  he^ide^ 
of  all  the  quneiral  prQd9ctiQnsy  tb<:  nx<^tals  onljr  encepte^ 

The  south  Esk  is  scarcely  less  beautiAU  thsux  tbje  9Qrt]| 
£sk  %  and  has  upo^  Its  banks,  Arnistoi]^  ]D|idhAi^8i«>  sug4 
Newhattlfi^  all  belongiog  to  veqr  wunwt  5co(ttish  ftm 
milies. 

Tckthe  south-east  of  the  cono^,  the  terdtoirjfvhecom^ 
ycrj  elevated,  and  the  waters  frooiw  th^  same^  ucj^^hboqiv 
hood  flaw  partly  northward  towajrdji  the  Frith  of  ]f  orth^ 
and  partly  southward  to  the  Tweed.* 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  extremely  yariQi^  UpoiltheAgriad- 
loosntains  it  is  only  fit  to  be  used  as  pa^stuxe  for  sheep*  ^"^' 
Sojp[ie  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  be%thi»  vid  olfaera 
of  very  considerable  height  are  green  to.  the  siwmilw  ItSoO. 
i^  a  general  rule  hete  with  regard  tfx  the  arable  1^  ad* 
joining  to  the  base  of  any  tract  of  hiH^  that  the.  soil  q^. 
the  notthem  declivity  is  greatly  vj^vifft  to  that  upon  th^ 
«(mth.  Thus  the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  ^  Fcffit* 
land  hills  are  far  move  valuable  than  those  ivponthe  siouth 
jside ;  and  thus  also  the  whole  qf  the  Lothia^s,  which  havf 
a  northern  exposure^  are  more  valuable  than,  th^  laod^  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  wbicU  are  favoured  with  the 
more  direct  rays  of  the  9ms  The  sqU  of  the  arable  tef^ 
ritory  of  such  an  extensive  district  as  Midlothian^  mim 
necessarily  be  very  various.  Eitccpting,  however,  iipo» 
the  se^shorei  from  the  eastern  e:(trefliity  of  the  county  ta 
Leith>  where  it  is  light  and  sandy,  it  seems  to  be  a  general 
rale«^  that  a  day  ml  or  stiff  bottom  predooiiaates.    To* 
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Agricnltnre wards  the  hills,  there  Is  a  considerable  proportion  of  muif 
or  mossy  soD.     Some  peculiarities  also  oocur  in  certain 
districts,  whicb  are  not  unworthy  of  being  noticed.      In 
Flat  toil     the  parish  of  Corstorphine,  to  the  westward  of  £din- 
ttCTPPfflf*   burgh,  there  is  a  considerable   tract  of  very  flat  land^ 
^hich  is  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  sufFering  great- 
ly from  falls  t)f  rain  occurring  early  in  harvest^.      To 
-     drain  those  grounds,  and  thus  to  subject  them  complete- 
ly to    culture  by    the  plough,   has  at  different   periods 
been  a  considerable  object  of  attention  to  the  proprie- 
'     tors.      So  great  and  inconvenient  was  the  accumulation 
of  waters  on  these  grounds  in  former  times,  that  in  the 
century  before  the  last,  it  was  made  an  object  of  par- 
.liamentary  inquiry  ;   and  in  1G61,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  enjoining  a  strict  attention  to  the  clearing, 
every  two  years,  what  was  called  the  great  drain,  and  em- 
powering every  one  interested  in  it  to  compel  the  others, 
through  whose  lands  it  passed,  to  clear  their  part.     The 
inconvenience  from  the  superabundance  of  stagnated  wa- 
ters has  in  fact  been  removed ;  for  so  considerable  was  it, 
that  the  Lords  Forrester  of  Corstorphine  were  accustomed 
to  bring  their  provisions  from  Edinburgh  by  water  car- 
riage in  a  boat  from  Coltbridge  to  their  house  at  Corstor- 
phine, where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  very  considerable 
moat  or  ditch  for  holding  water.     But  while  this  evil  has 
been  removed,  the  chief  object,  viz.  to  bring  the  lands 
into  a  state  of  perfect  culture,  has  not  been  altogether  ac- 
,     complished.    By  bebg  brou^  ht  only  into  a  sort  of  middle 
state,  a  material  loss  has  been  sustained.     These  grounds 
formerly  produced  very  heavy  crops  of  grass  and  aquatic 
plants  ;  and,  before  the  introduction  of  broad  clover,  were 
the  chief  supply  of  the  Edinburgh  markets  for  green  food 
fbr  cattle  ;  whereas,  after  they  were  imperfectly  drained, 
they  lost  this  advantage,  without  becoming  excellent  arable 
lands. 
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Li  the  parish  of  Duddingston,  in  the  immediate  neigh- Agricpltwro 
boorhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  lands  of  Prestonfield  arepreston^ 
said  to  have  been  the  first  that  were  improved  in  thc^f*"^^ 
county.  The  proprietor  of  that  estate  was  lord  provost 
•of  Edinburgh  about  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1688. 
At  that  period  the  fulzie,  or  sweepings,  and  manure  from 
the  streets  of  the  city,  were  so  little  valued,  or  rather  the 
proper  use  of  it  was  so  little  understood,  that  instead  of 
drawing  a.revenue  from  it,  a  considerable  sum  was  paid  to 
some  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  for  removing  it. 
Thei'then  proprietor  of  Prestonfield,  Sir  John  Dick,  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enrich  his  estate.  He 
undtrtook  to  empty  or  to  scour  the  streets  j  and  he  ap- 
plied the  manure  thus  obtained  to  improve  the  lands  of 
Prestonfield.  These  he  laid  down  in  the  mo^t  favourable 
.  conditions,  enclosed,  and  subdivided.  And  as.it  is  belie- 
ved that  these  were  the  first  inclosed  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  so  it  is  pertain  they  were  the  first  impro- 
ved. .  As  they  are  besides  the  oldest,  so  they  are  still 
esteemed  the  best  grass  pastures  about  the  city,  or  per- 
haps any  where  in  Scotland. 

The  agriculture  of  this  county  may  be  considered  as 
of  three  sorts :  that  of  the  territory  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  capital ;  that  of  the  rich  lands  at  a  distai^ge  from  the 
capital;  and  that  of  the  cold  and  muir  land  districts  ad- 
joining to  the  hills. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  a  peculiar  sort  of  Culture 
culture  prevails,  not  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  country. ^^^ 
In  modem  and  improved  agricijlture,  one  of  the  principal 
soutqes  of  expenqe,  and  to  which  a  Urge  capital  is  requi- 
site, is  the  preparation  of  manure  for 'restoring  the  ex- 
hausted fertility  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  every  farm  to  the  production 
of  foody  not  for  man  but  for  cattle;  and  to  purchase  at  t 
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^giN^wflugh  priiqey  at  the  commencement  Q^Ltbe  ^ter,  ^,^1;^ 
^  q))]n)>QS  of  cattle,  to  consume  that  food ;  whipK  tl^ey  i)epn 
^  tiRr9  irajs :  jfir^^^  bj  their  own  iacreas^  value  i  tpd^ 
MlWI^J(f  ^J  ^^  maoure  if  hi.ch  thcj  produce  (w  eoiiching 
this.  {E^1n^ '  B^t  in  the  nei^hboorhood  o{  a  great  citj  the 
^h^le  of  this  expensive  and  laborious  process,  is  avoided^ 
|M[^urq  is  procured  from  the  stables  of  horses,  which  are 
ijxete  l^cpt  as  object^  of  luzuiy,  and  also  from  the  streets 
^f^^  other  ]:epositories  of  these  unsightly  sources  of  ferd^ 
hfj*  In  such  a  neighbourhood,  acoordinglj,  large  por- 
ti^s  of  land  ar^  not  devoted  to  the  production  of  turnips 
cal^bages^or  other  crops,  intended  to  be  consumed  by  cattle 
upon  the  farm.  In  proportion  as  the  agriculture  of  the 
fOuntj  ha^  improved,  the  value  of  manure  obtained  from 
^c  city  has  augmented*  In  the  yeipr  1730,  the  maniire  of 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  sold  at  twopence /rr  cart ;  but  i| 
))9S  since  risen  to  ten  or  twelve  times  that  price,  though  in 
most  ca$es  it  is  let  by  extensive  contracts,  so  that  the  price 
^  ^ot  ascertained.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  us^  of 
iQwn  ijianure,  though  apparently  very  convenijen^  is  ne^ 
verthelesa  attended  with  some  disadvantages.  It  is  a  source 
9f  mu5^  labour  and  ezpencCi^  on  account  qf  the  carriage^ 
f|i4  the  tear  and  wear  or  waste  necessarily  produced  upqn 
tb^  car^  i|nd  harness  of  hprses,  and  of  the  horses  then^ 
a^ve^  whiph  are  continually  upon  the  road  in  all  wea- 
thers. By  producing  a  temptation  to  increase  the  quan- 
^tj  of  white^  and  to  diminish  that  of  greep  crops,  a  ^rt 
qf  forcing  $y|teip  of  agriculture  is  intrpducedj^  and  the  land 
H  ^t  to  i^e  ^i^ought  into  a  foul  state.  This  is  perhags  iop 
qrj^i^.  by  the  ^uantit^  pf  seeds  of  "erent  sort$  gathered 
ttp  iQ  tjie  Itreets  of  a  town,  and  restored  to  the  lan4  Ifith 
^  fi^ttre.  It  ]s  certain,  at  l^ast,  i^i  the  %lfif  ^  ^ 
^lf^L^l|^urh9c4  of  Edinburgh  exhibit  a  prodigioqs  alju^r 
im^  ^lis>«»W.0?fti  c2;a^sieUncs,  ip  aij  i?if  va. 
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ibian  kk  ^^tmimer  'an  ^upeet  df  ilk  Inrighfe^  ^^6^2  ttlA 
WHOk  li'lltid  h  !eh  jn  &116W^  it  Is  sf^edS/  c6v%M  IMiii 
a  \  tod  ftMifisfaSh^  crop  ifHiist  iioh  ofAV<itcb,  liJMtt 
Hhiist  <^^  "be  (dUrdoWn  ^ih  the  scythe,  6a'taXiatttit  iPtBk 
mpdssiliiiitj  biT  compl^fy^cbVering  didh  imOfer  IHintM^ 
%]r  means  of  the  {dough.  )n%udh  ^  tftse,  li(^^»^ 
laimer  enjoys  sotte  coiitohti6h  frotn  relletting,  that,  %i*  Bib 
%ay  ndr^  iiilettt^otfed,  a  grMi  dfbp  <o  1ie  jfldd^^^n  'Hi 
Terj  eadly  obtained. 

'The  plre^ififlg  crops  Safe,  frtfjr,  ^Ketit,  Bailfy,  '6ats,ch)9i. 
%abiis/peas,  potatoes,  stiniiueriates,  doyerytedir^e'gf^ 
^e^^^dng  Of  bear  is  entinslj^ihiainbnea.  mt^  is  VlS)r 
%ttle  lldz  cultivated,  dad  iA>  i^e.  Turnips  aSe  'd^ifl^ 
*ftised  WiSh  a  view  to  their  being  sold  to  4fe  Cd^^ifbdlri^ 
^Ho  siipply  the  d^  wth*  miBt.  Cabbages  orcoIewdMs 
We-  onlj  hdsed  in  'the  *xoiost  sparing  tjuantftiies.  'Fhe  fbSbi 
V^  or  Swedish  ttthiip,  gracluallj  gains  ground.  tfHUk 
Is  1krt  Ittde  White  d6ver  scfwn ;  there  'Hfing  *but  QMb 
^'odtfd  Uid'&oWn  fdr  pasture. 

'fiajris  a  ftiVdurJte  crop  ^Wth  t!ie  fartnertj-^fenuSJe'ltH^^ 
neSrer  tails  to  find  a  I'e^j  uiarket  in  Edinbhr^,  ^atid^be- 
cahse  Itis  '^tfsQj  ires^.  It  is  ibrhi^  bf  rye  gfrass'tfuMSB 
"cKcffy^thred^loVer  «fed,  arid  s6^  With  the  pteeedii% 
IJbp,  ^Whcthfer  it  ebflsiit  bf  Whe«,"barlcy,  'br  Mts.  TIfc 
rye  grass  ITas^if  ^te  yeangrtatly  de^ettited.  Irwis 
Tormerly  t>^efauia);'1iht'it  isHoWnfeVt^  trt<ited,iada  W<ybld 
*Wtni!8tedIh'^tin,'atltiuga'fe<^ndy«ar  '  It^s  u^ually^ 
Iowa  (o"np^n  Its  SCC^^te^  it  Is^ciit  down  ;  ijo'ttelt  flb 
second  crop  during  the  same'^^Sar'tddudst^diniost  't^lirify 
of  cloVer. '  iJbtwithit^ifiiig^e  partiSHty  'ii«e«a&li4d'here 
1fbrah4y-'^fd^,4rs£tddlnentirdy'^(^^  %a  the^liiaiMi 
'i#Mky,^i(ftwsftSl/SidrtliVeryll^^ 
1l^^^4)^^l*fifaist^ftstt^^ ;  %t  iQ%ffitftay<ittM(e  h^ 
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Agrioikiireto  prevent  its  bemg  properly  reaped.  But  such  acciScntt 
are  not  extremely  injurious  to  the  practical  farmer.  This 
bulky  commodity  cannot  easily  be  conveyed  from  a  dis- 
tance,  so  as  to  produce  that  cheapness  whkh  resalts  from 
great  competition  in  the  market.  The  effect  of  a  bad  sea- 
son, therefore,  is  to  augment  the  price  very  greatly  in  pro- 
pcntion  to  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity.  Hence  the 
farmer,  sis  he  has  always  some  crop,  is  amply  indemni- 
fied for  any  deficiency  of  quantity  by  the  increased  value 
of  what  he  actually  possesses. 

"Wlieaty&c.  Wheat  is  accounted  the  most  profitable  produce  ;  and 
much  land,  naturally  very  unfit  for  wheat,  is,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Edinburgh  dung,  employed  successfidly  in  raising 
that  grain*  The  dung  is  usually  appropriated  to  the  wheat 
crop,  or  to  potatoes  when  they  are  used  as  a  preparation 
for  it.  The  wheat  is  used  also  after  summer  fallow,  or 
beans  and  pease,  or  after  a  crop  of  hay.  Beans  and  peas 
singly,  or  mixt  together,  are  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. On  the  light  land  the  beans  are  sown  in  drills,  and 
regularly  horse-hoed  -,  which  is  considered  as  a  most  ad- 
vantageous preparation  for  wheat.  Oats  and  barley  ai% 
also  reared  in  larjg^  quantities ;  but  the  htavy  duties  upon 
malt  threaten  to  render  this  last  grain  very  unprofitable,  as 
it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  Scottish' barley  ne^ 
ver  can  be  made  to  rival  in  quality  that  which  is  produced 
in  England,  so  far  as  concerns  ^e  conversion  of  it  to  malt. 
To  ascertain  this  point  with  precision,  government  have 
lately  directed  experiments  to  be  made  upon  a  large  scale, 
at  the  public  expence,  by  two  chemists  and  the  professor 
of  agriculture  at  Edinburgh; 

Fotatoei.  Potatoes  form  an  important  and  valuable  crop ;  both 
profitable  on  account  of  the  facility  of  disposing  of  them 
in  Edinbuifgh,  and  as  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat. 
The  fields  of  them  are  very  extensive.     As  they  are  ao 
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impov^shing'  or  scourging  crop,  theyare  forced  by  means  Agikatatce 
of  the  city  dung  4^^.  but  the  quantity  of  dung  used  must  be 
sufficient  for  enabling  the  soil  to  give  forth  two  crops,  onp 
of  potatoes  and  another  of  wheat.  This  dung,  the  potato 
crop  alone  is  expected  amply  to  pay,  and  over  and  above 
to  afford  a  considerable  profit.  If  it  did  not  do  so,  the 
fanner  would  prefer  on  all  occasions  the  use  of  summer 
&Dow,  Potatoes  are  here^ntirely  cultivated  by  the  plough^ 
and  are  regularly  horse-hoed.  They  are  also  taken  out  . 
of  the  grbund  by  means  of  the  jdough ;  a  great  multitude 
of  women  and  children  being  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  the  crop.  Thus  in  a  short  time  the  produce  of 
extensive  fields  is  brought  home.  They  are  usually  pre- 
served during  the  Winter  by  bemg  buried,  either  in  pits, 
where  the  soil  is  very  dry,  or  by  being  covered  with  a 
mound  of  earthy  over  which  a  cpm  stack  is  sometimes 
built.  In  any  of  these  ways,  they  are  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently secure  from  the  frost.  The  amount  of  this  crop  is 
very  various  in  different  situations.  In  very  favourable  sea^ 
sons  and  soils,  the  Scottish  acre  sometimes  produces  from 
50  to  70  bolls,  and  even  upwards.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  787  Scottish  acres  are  equal  to  1000  Eng- 
lish ;  and  the  boll  of  potatoes  consists  of  sixteen  pecks, 
each  peck  weighing  28  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  kidney 
potato,  of  a  long  shape,  with  a  red  spot  at  one  end,  and 
bearing  a  white  flower,  was  for  some  time  a  favoiuite 
with  the  farmers,  on  account  of  the  abundant  crops  which 
it  produced ;  and  it  still  is  much  relished  by  consumers  on 
account  of  its  dry  or  meally  quality :  But  the  farmers 
now  refuse  to  cultivate  it,  notwithstanding  its  prolific  cha^ 
racter  and  good  quality ;  because  it  produces  very  little 
haulm  or  few  leaves  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  during  the 
summer,  the  soil  where  it  grows  is  left  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  air^  which  is  accounted  injurious  to  its 
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^Iture^'that  when  phnts  pit)dtice  a  ttrge  root^'&ej  do  notift 
vie  mue  iittut  txvguBSCtt  propotditniabfy  'at  tiie  imuiiuii  df 
th(^  stem.  If  the  pine  apfAe  is  {darned  fai  ahrge  pdt^hM 
It  huge  toot  anil^  ^mall  %tekn«  fkace  Itie  gardtners  plM 
the  young  j^ts  fai  isdiall  penny  pbts,  to  tngnmxt  ttic^sizfe 
frf^e  frii!t. 

No  abs6Iatetyi(txeih'6ttttion  c^tt^rpreVidis  in  tlis  fiha 
'ftict.  TbeYoUowingisnonmfrequent:  iJf^l^otrwiA^ 
ddt  'dungy  Or  potsttoes  t^di  dang,  ^hete  the  ^gcoood  ft 
Ught  dr  Hty ;  ^,  "Wheat ;  "Sd^  Beans  "danged,  %3kfl  tA 
l^ht  taild,  Ijfoad  ^ast  on  flic  heavy ;  4f A,  Wheat ;  5<^ 
3a^ley ;  6ib,  Clover  and  rye  grass ;  ith,  Oats  j  8^,  Fafc 
loW  or  pdtato^  with  dung.  It  must  be  remai'ked,  tiuft 
the  practice  'daily  gains  ground  of  sowing  wh^at  trpem  xio* 
Ver  ley. 

Of  the  implements  t3if  huJhfindry ,  it  may  1iet«madc«8^ 
ihat  {he  small  chain  plough  is  chiefly  used  with  twti 
horses^  and  Without  a  driver.  The  horses  used  both  f* 
'ihe  plov^h  and  cart  are  chiefly  Of  the  Lanark  andliidifli« 
'gowshire  breed,  which  »e^vahied^r  their  moderate  site 
^d  quick  step.  One  horse  carts  are  tnuch  used.  Itii 
tmderstood  that  one  hoir^  draws  twelve  litmdred  weight  k 
^  cart  vnth.  greater  ease  than  two  horses,  the  one  yoM 
Ijcifdte  ^he  other,  ean  draw  a  load  of  sixteen  bondreS 
Wei^t ;  So  that  this  last  mode  of  using  horses  h  accoont- 
ed  extremely  thriftless.  The  heavy  wagons,  with  scvciffl 
^horses  aAead  of  each  other,  Whkh  of  late  have  appeartS 
•here  in  the  military  scffvice  of  government,  are  consider^ 
In  Scotland  as  nreTy  dttmsy  contrivances.  Oxen  are  ii^ 
where  employed.  They  are  unfit  for  the  draught  upon 
our  hard  t6ads  ;  and  On  well  cultivated  lands,  w^here  thb 
soil  is  pulverised  like  a  garden,  and  where  the  draught  X 
the  plough  requires  (SMy  a  Very  moderate  'ferce,  th(Ar 
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sluggish  pace  would  ^em  altogether  intolerable  to  per-Agrkoltiii^ 
som  accustomed  to  the  quick  and  active  movements  of 
fcor$es.  Indeed,  as  time  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  objects 
to  persons  engaged  in  any  active  employment^  it  would 
be  a  most  unprofitable  project  to  substitute  the  tedious  ef- 
forts of  the  ox  to  the  activity  and  dispatch  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  horse. — In  reaping  gtain,  the  sickle  is  the  only 
instrument  employed  ;  and  great  njimbers  of  men  tod  wo- 
men come  annually  to  engage  in  that  sort  of  employment 
from  remote  comers  of  the  Highlands,  tt  may  be  re- 
marked, that  every  farmer  has  a  threshing  machine^  and 
also  a  wind  instrument,  denominatedyaisA^/,  for  cleaning 
his  grain  from  chaff. 

In  the  fertile  lands,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital^  Culture  far* 
daily  farms,  supported  by  the  beneficial  mixture  of  pas^jg^jj^i^^ 
ture  and  ploughed  lands,  are  not  uncommon*  In  this  case^ 
the  whole  dung  of  the  £arm  is  generally  laid  out  upon  the 
^heat  crop  or  division ;  and  summer-fallows  are  still  in 
use  as  a  preparation  for  wheat.  The  succeeding  crop  is 
usually  beans  and  peas,  followed  by  a  crop  of  barley  or 
oats.  With  these  grass-seeds  are  sown  ;  after  which  the 
land  is  kept  some  years  in  pasture,  when  it  is  afterwards 
broken  up  with  oats,  when  abundance  of  dung  can  be  pro* 
9ured.  Potatoes  are  omsiderably  valued  on  account  of 
the  rea^  market  which  the  great  papulation  here  affotds. 
Turnips  are  also  cvetywhere  used,  particularly  as  the  dis* 
tance  from  Edinburgh  augments.  Drilled  beans  and  clo- 
ver ley  gain  ground  as  preparations  for  wheat. 

Towards  the  bills  the  climate  becomes  cold,  and  the  Near  tU 
9oil  propottionably  ungrateful.  In  this  country,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  high  and  exposed  situation  upon  the  climate  Is 
extremely  remarkable*  A  few  miles  of  ascent  produces 
in  many  places  almost  as  many  weeks  of  difierence  in 
the  essential  point  of  an  eai^ly  or  of  a  late  harvest.  In  the 
Vql.I.  -  R 
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Agriculture  muif -land  parishes,  however,  by  the  force  of  inclosing^ 
and  by  means  of  manure,  cultivation  is  rapidly  ascending 
^he  high  grounds,  particularly  towards  the  south-westcm 
extremity  of  the  county.  In  these  more  exposed  situa- 
tions, the  following  rotation  upon  cattle  farms  is  success- 
ful :  1//,  Tunjips,  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep  in  a  close  for 
making  dung ;  2d,  Barley  or  oats  ;  3//,  Clover,  fed  down 
early  with  sheep  and  lambs,  afterwards  cut  for  hay  in  the 
end  of  summer ;  4th,  Oats  ;  5tb,  Turnips,  &c.  This' ro- 
tation supposes  a  high  and  exposed  gravelly  soil  unfit  fof 
the  production  of  wheat;  for  wherever  that  valuable  grain 
can  possibly  be  reared,  there  exists  a  great  eagerness  to 
obtain  it.  In  all  places  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  light,  it  b 
becoming  common  to  plough  down  clover  ley  in  a  pretty 
rough  state  as  a  most  advantageous  preparation  for  wheat. 
On  the  high  grounds  or  muir-land  parishes,  it  is  thought 
that  the  farmers  are  still  too  much  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  plough.  In  such  districts,  in  the  climate  of  Scotland, 
all  crops  of  grain  are  precarious;  and  the  most  advanta- 
geous mode  of  using  such  lands  undoubtedly  consists  of 
using  the  plough,  for  no  other  purpose^than  that  of  laying 
them  down  to  grass  in  the  most  advantageous  state,  by 
means  of  the  manure  which  the  turnip  husbandry  affords. 
Periodically,  indeed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  plough, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  to  run  into  fog  or  moss,  which 
occurs  in  pastures  upon  exposed  situations,  where  even 
the  spreading  of  lime  upon  the  surface,  though  the  most 
approved  remedy,  does  not  entirely  destroy  that  weed. 

Wood,  &c  ti  ancient  times,  Scotlaiid  has  evidently  been  every 
where  covered  with  wood,  as  is  demonstrate4  from  the  re- 
mains of  native  timber  found  still  preserved  in  mosses  in 
lofty  situations,  where  the  land  has  been  found  sufficiently 
level  to  enable  water  to  stagnate,  and  the  mpss  plants  to 
grow  up.  It  would  seem  that  the  tops  of  those  hills  v(hich 
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are  of  moderate  height  had  been  first  cleaipd ;  and  accord- Agricttlw 
bgljy  upon  these,  (he  marks  of  ridges  are  to  this  day  fctn 
fleetly  visible.    In  such  situations,  at  present^  it  would  be  a 
vain  attempt  to  r^ar  any  sort  of  artificial  crops  ;  and  their 
growth,  in  former  ages,  can  only  be  explained  by  tlie  sup- 
position, that  at  a  time  when  the  surrounding  law  country' 
i(f2$  covered  with  timber,  and  even  the  peaks  of  the  high- 
est mountains   were  not  altogether  naked,  such  places 
might  enjoy  sufficient  shelter  to  enable  them  to  produce 
a  crop  of  oats,  which  are  an  extremely  hardy  grain*     Af 
the  first  clearing  of  the  country,  also,  the  flat  top;s  o^  the 
hills  being  enriched  by  the  mould  produced  by  t^e  fall- 
ing of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  of  the  forests  during  a  suc- 
cession of  ages,  the  soil  might  exhibit  a  vexy  (iifferent  as- 
pect firom  what  it  now  does,  after  having  remained  foir 
centuries  unsheltered,  and  washed  to  a  state  of  utter  ste- 
rility by  the  pelting  of  the  winds  and  the  rains  of  our 
northern  climate*     The  forests  were  considered  as  an  evil 
in  former  ages,  in  two  points  of  view  :  Firsi,  as  impeding 
the  use  of  the  plough,  and  injuring  the  pasture  ;  and^  j^- 
condly,  as  affording,  in  these  barbarous  times,  a  retreat  for 
great  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers*     It  was  thjerefore 
thought  that  we  could  never  have  too  little  of  them.    The 
consequence  was,  that  the  bleak  winds,  sweeping  furiously 
fi:om  the  sides  of  the  mountsdns,  now  rendered*  ns^e^ 
made  the  country  cold  and  sterile,  nipt  the  food  of  the 
catde  and  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  husbandman* 
Accordingly,  in  the  present  times,  great  efforts  are  making 
to  repair  the  mischief  by  iiiclosures  and  plantations.    The 
expence  of  these  operations  is  the  chief  obstacle,  and  this 
obstacle  is  increased  by  the  strict  nature  of  the  Scottbh 
entails;  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  proportion  of  the 
territory  of  the  country  is  held,  not  in  property,  but  by  a 
sort  of  liferent  rlenure,  which  greatly  discourages  expcn* 
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It 

Agricqltarc  sTve  iiiiiproveinents ;  partly  Biecause  new  men,  possessed  of 
eacpitaly  cannot  be  introduced ;  ^  and  partly  because  the 
possessor  of  an  estate  can  usually  hand  it  down  to  his  own 
children  only  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  male  issue,  and 
has  no  power  of  disposal. 

FbDtitkiM.  Thtr  lower  part  of  tRe  County  of  Midlothian  abounds 
perhapii  fully  acs  much  in  timber  and  plantations  of  every 
^rt  as  any  dilitHct  <fevoted  chiefly  to  the  plough  ought  to 
do.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county^  the  banks,  both 
<5f  the  North  atld^  South  Esk,  abound  in  extensive  and 
beautiful  plantactions  around  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  upon  the  banks  of  these  waters.  In  the  western 
part  6t  the  cdUnty,  adso,  there  are  krg^  tracts  of  valuable 
plantations,  Compf  ehending  the  extensive  pleasure  grounds 
of  Addiston,  Ratho,  Dalmahoy,  Hatton,  and  Bonington. 
To  the  south-west  of  these,  Calder  wood,  which  was  an- 
ciently a  large  forest,  is  stilt  of  considerable  extent,  con^ 
sisting  (^iefiy  of  oaks,  birches,  Scots  firs,  and  larches. 

Altogether,  it  is  probable  that  about  5000  acres  are 
planted  with  forest  trees  in  this  county.     The  quantity  of 

^  natural' wood  is  rifling,  consisting  chiefly  of  some  stripes 

Great  trees*  along  the  banks  of  the  different  waters.  In  favourable 
situations,  the  forest*  trees  increase  In  this  county  to  a.  very 
considerable  site ;  of  which  the  following  examples  arc 
noticed  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  Between 
CzfSct  house,  the  seat  of  Lord  Torphichen,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Midcalder,  at  the  tcfp  of  the  passage  which  leads 
by  the  side  of  the  church-yard,  thete  is  a  single  plain  tree. 
The  trunk  of  it  is  14  feet  high  ;  the  circumference  of  tbe 
thickest  part,  18  feet ;  and  the  branches  spread  them- 
telves  out  at  least  30  kei  on  either  side.  On  the  whdkf 
h  has  a  grand  as  well  as  ancient  appearance. 
'-  At  Upper  Cranston  stands  a  venerable  green  holly,  with 
too  evident  marks  of  old  age  and  decay.     It  measnrei 
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7t  .feet  in  circumference,  or  2  feet  4.04  inches  in  diame-  Ag™>^^«f 
ter ;  and  where  it  divides  into  branchiss,  the  trunk  is  no 
more  than  7  feet  high*  At  Caick  muir  there  is  a  thriving 
beech,  16  feet  round,  or  5  feet  1.1 1  inches  in  diameter ; 
and  at  FrestonhaU,  another  15  feet  round,  or  4  feet  9.29 
inches  in  diameter.  These  trees^  from  their  near  atuation  to 
the  mansion-houses,  seem  to  have  1)een  planted  at  fir^t  in 
the  garden  ground;  to  which  circumstance  we  must  in 
some  measure  ascribe  the  great  size  thej  now  eidiibit. 

In  the  park  around  Newbattle  abl^ej,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian^  upon  the  South  ^sk*  are  many  single 
trees  which  make  a  v^perable  and  majestic  appearance. 
One  of  thenn,  a  beech,  at  a  yard  above  the  ground  mea- 
sures 19  feet  in  circumference  j  the  distance  between  the 
tips  of  its  extreme  brancTies  Is  108  feet ;  its  trunk,  before 
it  begins  to  spread,  rises  to  the  height  of  22  feet ;  and  it 
contains,  including  its  principal  limlis^  710  cubic  feet  of 
wood:  and  yet  tlii^  tree  does  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
many  others  in  the  parks.  AH  of  them,  in  their  proper 
season,  put  forth  m  close  and  vigorous  foliage;  nor  can  any 
thing  but  It  climate  and  soil  the  most  favourable  account 
for  their  rising  and  spreading  to  such  a  size. 

A  silver  fir  at  Woodhouselee,  in  the  parish  of  Glencross, 
perhaps  the  oldest  of  its  species  in  tlic  <:ounty,  was  long 
admired  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  size.  It  was  planted  in 
a  dry  soil  in  a  garden  about  the  first  of  the  last  century* 
In  March  1759,  at  4  feet  above  the  ground^  it  measured 
7  feet  4}  inches  in  circumference.  In  March  1793,  at 
the  same  height,  it  measured  11  feet  if  inches.  During 
these  33  years  it  therefore  increased  in  circumfexence  45 
inches.  Its  greatest  growth  was  in  the  year  1760,  when 
it  increased  precisely  2  inches.  During  all  the  other 
years  its  increase  in  circumference  was  from  1  inch  to  li 
inch  annually.    This  fine  tree,  howevtr,  is  now  upon  the 
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Aj^icoltttredecay^  It  is  ascertained,  from  other  instanceSi  that  A^ 
age  of  the  silver  fir  is  limited  in  this  country  lo  within  a 
century.  It  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  when  about  80 
years  old ;  and  if  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  it  is  ca« 
pable,  during  all  that  period,  of  increasing  upon  an  ave- 
rage above  a  cubic  foot  of  wood  annually.  From  some 
full  grown  trees  of  this  kind,  lately  felled  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  it  appeared  that  timber  is  more  valuable  and  use* 
fill  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

About  the  year  1700,  there  had  also  been  planted  at 
Woodhouselee,  and  at  Greenlaw  in  the  same  parish,  a 
considerable  number  of  laburnums.     Some  of  them  were 
cut  in  the  year  1762,  and  afforded  a  plank  from  10  X<f  l{ 
inches  in  breadth  of  very  beautiful  timber.  At  both  plwjw 
these  trees  grew  in  a  high  part  of  the  country,  in  a  meagr^ 
soil,  and  in  an  exposed  situation.     When  they  came  to  be 
worked  into  furniture,  a  remarkable  difference  appealed 
in  the  quality  of  their  wood,  compared  to  that  of  labur- 
nums of  the  same  age  which  grew  at  Panmure  in  Forfar- 
shire, in  a  rich  soil,  and  in  a  low  and  sheltered  situation. 
Carved  work  in  the  Panmure  labunumi  was  executed  by 
the  cabinet-maker  with  the  ordinary  tools  j    but  in  the 
Woodhouselee  and  Greenlaw  laburnum,  it  reqiiired  the 
assistance  of  steel  files,  from  the  greater  closeness  and 
hardness  of  the  wood. 
General  a-       Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  regard  to 
glJ^^j^^  the  soil  of  this  county  and  its  management,  th^t  a  very  ac- 
tive spirit  of  improvement  everywhere  prevails.     The 
farmery  form  a  most  respectable  and  well-educated  body 
of  men.     They  hold  the  rank-  of  gentlemen,  and  are  ge- 
nerally in  affluent  circumstances.      In  former  times,  in 
Scotland,  when  the  soij  was  ill  cultivated,  and  in  nMserable 
order,  and  the  farmers  a  needy  class  of  persons,  one  ot 
two  ill  crops  in  successioa  reduced  tlien^  to  absolute  beg- 
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gtiyj  and  brought  to  ruin  the  agriculture  of  the  countrjiAgrlcnltiirc 
such  as  it  was.    Little  benefit  was  derived  from  the  next 
good  season;  because  the%o$ted  or  half-rotten  grain  of 
the  former  year  was  used  for  seed,  as  the  poverty  of  the 
farmers  disabled  them  from  sending  to  a  distance  for  seed 
of  a  better  quality.     Thus  while  the  population  of  the 
country  at  large  was  much  inferior  to  what  it  now  is,  % 
train  of  bad  seasons  was  productive  of  more  severe  scar- 
•city,  and  far  more  cruel  distress.     Times  are  now  much 
altered ;  the  soil  being  kept  in  heart,  or  rich,  and  in  good 
order,  by  superior  agriculmre,  resista  powerfiiUy  the  ef- 
fect of  an  unfavourable  season,  and  produces  at  least  a 
half  crop  or  more.     What  is  now  accounted  a  half  crop, 
would  anciently  in  bad,  and  even  in  tolerably  good  sea- 
sons, have  been  thought  unexampled  fertility.     For  this 
half,  or  rather  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  the  farmer  draws  in 
a  bad  season  three  prices  ;  and  thus  becoming  rich  by 
the  very  means  which  reduced  his  predecessors  to  ruin, 
he  is  enabled  at  all  times  to  preserve  his  lands  in  tho 
best  order,  and  to  sow  them  with  the  best  seed.     By 
his  augmented  capital,  he   is  also  enabled  to  offer  to 
neighbouring  gentlemen  a  high  rent,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving permission  to  break  up  for  a  time  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  old  pastures  near  their  mansion-houses,  in 
which  a  treasure  of  fertility  has  been  gradually  accumu- 
lated.    The  temptation  is  usually  effectual ;  and  thus  the 
evils  attending  bad  seasons  are  greatly  diminished.     The 
remaining  relief  is  supplied  by  an  extended  comi^erce. 
It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  too  much  care  cannot  Wealthy 
be  exerted  in  any  couhtry,  to  make  provision  that  the-  cul-  j^ant  to  * 
tivatorb  of  the  soil  shall  be  well-educated  men,  in  affluent  *  *=°**""7- 
circumstances.    .  It  is  well  known  that  no  trade  or  manu- 
£icture  can  be  successfrilly  conducted  by  men  destitute  of 
credit  or  of  capital.   The  same  rule  holds  true  with  regard 
to  this  most  important  of  all  employments*    At  a  distance 
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Apicultgrefani  towns,  even  the  ezpence  of  producing  manureyby  buy- 
ing in  and  feeding  a  great  stock  of  cattle,  is  alone  suffideot 
to  occupy  a  very  large  capitaTf  ^and  it  is  now  well  under- 
stood, that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  cattle  thus  kept 
On  a  certain  extent  of  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  its 
fertility,  may  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  ef  agriculture 
has  attained  in  a  district  be  £airly  estimated.  This  de- 
monstrates the  absolute  necessity  of  an  unpopular  practice, 
that  of  uniting  several  small  into  one  large  fkrm,  which, 
during  the  last  half-century,  has  been  greatly  practised  i^ 
'  this  and  other  counties  in  Scotland.  The  remarks  of  Ar- 
thur Young,  Esq.  in  justification  of  the  practice,  are  wor- 
thy gf  attention.  **  Let  me  demand,"  says  that  enlighten- 
ed agriculturist,  **  of  the  advocates  for  small  farms,  where 
the  little  fstrmer  is  to  be  found,  who  will  cover  his  whole 
fiarm  with  marl  at  the  rate  of  100  or  150  tons  per  acre ; 
who  will  drain  all  his  lands  at  the  expence  of  L.  2  or  L.  3 
per  acre ;  who  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  manure  of 
towns,  and  convey  it  thirty  miles  by  land  carriage  ^  who 
will  float  his  meadows  at  the  expence  of  L.  5  per  acre ; 
who,  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  sheep,  will  give  iooo  gui- 
neas for  the  use  of  a  single  rark  for  a  single  season  ;  who 
will  give  25  guineas  ^^  cow  for  being  covered  by  a  fine 
bull ;  who  will  send  across  the  kingdom  to  distant  provinces 
for  new  implements,  and  f6r  men  to  use  them ;  ^ho  employ 
and  pay  men  for  residing  in  provinces  where  practices  arc 
found  which  they  want  to  introduce  on  their  forms  ?  At  the 
very  mention  of  such  exertions,  common  in  England,  whit 
niiind  can  be  so  perversely  framed  as  to  imagine  for  ft 
single  moment,  that  such  things  are  to  be  effected  by  little 
fieurmers  ?  Deduct  from  agriculture  all  the  practices  that 
have  made  it  flourishing  in  this  island,  and  you  have  pre^ 
cisely  the  management  of  small  farms*.** 


«  Travels  into  France,  VoL  I. 
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All  farms  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Scotland,  are  let  at  rack- Africutare 
rent,  or  the  highest  possible  annuitj  that  can  he  obtained ;  Mode  of 
though,  when  every  thing  else  is  equal,  a  preference  is  given  gtSjjf 
to  the  preceding  tenant  or  his  familj*  This  at  least  is  done 
bj  those  proprietors  who  reside  during  a  part  of  the  year 
upon  their  estates,  and  who  almost  uhifonnly  enjoy  a  good 
understanding  with  their  tenants.     The  usual  endurance  of 
leases  is  nbeteen  years,  though  they  are  sometimes  ex- 
tended for  a  valuable  consideration  to  a  longer  period*  On 
estates  that  are  very  strictly  entailed,  leases  are  not  per« 
mhtcd  beyond  thirty-two  years.     Many  Scottish  gentle- 
men adopt  a  mode  of  letting  their  farms,  which  commer* 
cial  men,  indisposing  of  their  commodities,  would  account 
scarcelyconsistent  with  fair  or  honourable  dealing,  and  which 
is  rarely,  though  sometimes,  adopted  in  Midlothian.  They 
advertise  in  the  newspapers,  that  a  particular  farm  is  to  be 
let,  and  they  desire  that  offers  of  rent  may  be  transmitted 
to  them,  engaging  to  conceal  the  amount  of  these  offers. 
Thus  the  landlord  avoids  putting  any  value  upon  his  farm, 
as  a  merchant  would  be  thought  bound  to  do  upon  his 
goods ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  roup  is  constituted,  in 
which  none  of  the  bidders  know  the  amount  of  each  other's 
ofTcr,  and  are  therefore  led  to  hazard  as  high  offers  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  not  lose  the  object  of  competition.  A 
case  is  said  to  have  occurred,  though  nqt  in  this  county, 
in  which  a  man,  who  had  formed  a  great  predilection  for  a 
property  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  tenants  for  some 
centuries,  offered  so  high  for  a  lease,  that  he  exceeded  all 
his  competitors  to  the  extent  of  L.  20a  per  annum.    StiB^ 
however,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  high  rent  of  farms 
is  ultimately  aa  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  has  even  ex- 
alted the  rank,  the  personal  independence,  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  farmers.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  celebrated  Dutch 
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AgcknkgresUtesman  De  IK^t,  that  a  people  are  enriched  hj  being 
.gMcbially  compelled  to  paj  additional  taxes*  Thej  are 
thus  stimulated  to  higher  exertions  of  skill  and  indostij. 
These  enable  them  not  mcrel7to  paj  their  additional  bur<< 
dens,  but  to  ^ccunmlate  a  large  surplus  profit.  Nothing 
is  noc^e  common  in  Scodgnd,  than  to  see  one  fisumer  almost 
starving  upon  «  propertj-  for  which  he  pays  a  very  trifling 
rent  i  while,  at  tbeendof  hislease^  another  shall  give  more 
ibm  twiee  the  rent  for  the  same  farm,  and  shall  rajudlj 
become  wealthy  upon  it.  The  high  rents  paid  for  farms 
bring  noatt^s  to  such  a  state,  that  none  but  men  possessed 
at  once  of  activity,  inlelligonoe,  and  considerable  capital^ 
can  possibly  conduct  the  employment  of  agriculture.  At 
the  same  time,  as  such  men  ]cnow  their  own  value,  that 
ihej  owe  every  thing  to  their  own  industry,  and  nothing^ 
to  the  favour  of  their  landlords,  (who  prefer  the  man  diat 
fays  thembest),  they  are  led  to  assume  an  independence  of 
character,  which,  beforehand,  could  not  have  been  expected 
in  men  living  on  the  property  of  another* 

Peculiar  No  peculiar  agricultural  processes  exist  here  that  are 
worthy  of  notice*  Flooding  land  with  water  has  been  tried 
on  one  or  two  spots  with  success;  but  the  few  waters  of 
Midlothian  cannot  be  spared  from  the  use  of  machinery  ^ 
and  their  situation,  amidst  steep  declivities,  would  in  no  cir- 
cumstances render  them  valuable  for  watering  land  arti* 
ficially.  A  stream  that  carries  down  towards  the  bay  of 
Musselburgh  much  of  the  rain  water  that  washes  the 
streets^  of  Edinburgh,  has  within  these  few  years  been  very 
asficessfiilly  employed  for  irrigation,  and  has  converted 
a  tract  of  waste  blowing  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  into  va«- 
luable  meadow.  The  same  stream  between  this  spot  aod 
the  city  is  in  various  places  conducted  into  spacious  pools 
or  basons  ;  through  which,  by  flowing  slowly,  it  deposits 
luge  quantities  of  sediment,  which  is  found  to  be  a  vala^- 
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^  4Xiaii|ir^,.and  is  annn^y  r^rnovei  at  the  end  cf  sonw^ 
mei^  after  the  current  of  the  streapi  has  for  some  time  been 
turned  aside  to  permit  the  9e4iinent  to  become  drjr. 

Much  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  is  devoid  tQGwdci» 
gardening,  to  supply  the  city  with  vegetables  for  the  table. 
Iq  former  times  thes^  were  produced  almost  ei^clusivdj 
upon  the  sharp  $auidy  soil  in  the  naighboushood  of  Mus-i 
selburgh.  Near  Edinburgh^  also,  ther^  are  extensive  nur« 
series  for  rearing  fruit  and  foresf  trees,  to  supp^  a  part  of 
the  numerous  plantations,  especially  of  the  latter,  whick 
are  now  carrying  on  upon  the  high  grounds  in  Scotland* 

The  larger  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  &c.  are  not  con- 
sidered upon  the^east  coast  of  Scotland  as  a  kind  of  produce 
which  can  at  all  be  relied  on  ;  the  cold  easterly  winds^ 
and  the  spring  frosts,  very  frequently  destroying  all  th^ 
hope  of  a  crop.  At  the  same  time,  these  fruits  are  very 
juicy,  and  are  better  suited  for  the  pastry  cook,  that  is,  for 
baking,  than  English  aj^les,  which  are  accounted  too  ixj 
and  meally •  The  small  fruits,  such  as  gooaieberries,  straw* 
berries,  currants,  &c.  are  here  cultivated  in  vast  abun« 
dance,  and  are  accounted  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour^ 
far  superior  to  what  is  found  in  climates  that  enjoy  a  lar* 
ger  portion  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  extensive  culmre  of 
strawberries  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  upon  the 
sandy  banks  of  the  North  Esk  from  Rqslin  downwards.  It 
is  understood  that  the  gardener  has  np^  a  surer  or  more 
profitable  crop.  They  are  less  injured  by  our  Ainsteady 
and  wet  seasons  than  other  fruits  ;  they  never  indeed  fail 
altogether,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  regard  to  the  lar- 
ger finiits. 

The  western  parts  of  this  county  to  the   northward  Mbenln 
of  the  Pentland  hills  are  deficient  in  coal.     In  different 
places,  however,  abundance  of  liifie-^tone,  iroA-stonc,  and 
saod-stpne,  usually  termed  Jree  stone,  ^e  found.     The 
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MJBcrali.  Pendands,  and  pother  large  mountains,  consist  of  different 
sorts  of  basaltic  stone  or  whin-stone,  granite,  ^A  other 
strata,  which  are  usually  termed  primitive  rods,  whereas 
Greit  cotl  the  other  fossils  occupy  the  valley.     The  eastern  division 
of  this  county  contains  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rich 
fields  of  coal  that  is  any  where  to  be  found.     It  extends 
from  the  sea-shore  at  Musselburgh,  on  both  sides  of  the 
north  £sk,  about  15  miles  inland  to  the  head  of  that  stream 
at  the  Carlips  on  the  confines  of  Twecdale.     The  secon- 
dary strata,  consisting  of  coal,  lime-stone,  iron-stone,  free- 
stone, and  clays  of  great  variety,  entirely  occupy  this  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country  to  the  mountains  on  each  side ;  and 
the  secondary  strata  are  said  to  remain  uninterrupted  or 
broken  by  any  great  mass  of  granite  or  basaltic  stone,  that 
is,  whin-stone.     On  approaching  the  mountains,  the  se- 
condary strata,  as  it  were,  overlap  the  whin-stone,  and  in 
some  places  ascend  the  mountain  a  little  way  before  they 
are  entirely  cut  off*.  The  seams  of  coal  that  have  been  dis- 
covered are  very  numerous,  amounting  in  some  places  to 
IVi^itton  of  twenty-six  in  number  below  each  other.     It  is  worthy  of 
Ac  coaL     notice,  that  the  great  beds  or  strata  of  coal,  which  here  exist 
in  the  bowels  of  the  ^arth^  resemble  in  their  position  or  in- 
clination, in  some  degree,  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil. 
From  the  two  rivers  called  th^  Esk,  the  country  ?iscends  cm 
both  sides  for  some  miles.    The  valley,  which  near  their 
junction  forms  the  bed  of  these  streams,  and  thereafter  the 
valley  of  the  North  Esk,  appears  to  be  in  general  the  centre 
of  the  coal-field ;  and  here  the  beds  or  seams,  or  strata  of 
coal,  repose  in  a  level  or  horizontal  position  :  but  on  each 
side  of  this  valley,  they  ascend  below  ground  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  country  does  at  the  surface ;  and  it  is  only 
by  this  ascent  of  the  country  that  they  are  prevented  from 
speedily  terminating  at  the  open  day.     The  strata  near 
the  Esk  are  termed^;  seams  of  coal  i  and  those  at  a  dis-^ 
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UnCe  redcive  the  appellation  of  edge  seams,  from  their  des-  .y"*^^*^ 
cendingy  or  almost  upright  position  in  the  earth.  As  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  firequentlj  unequal,  and  no  where 
descends  with  so  much  rapidity  and  regularity  as  the  stra- 
ta of  coal  beneath,  the  edge  seams  are  wrought  with  consi- 
derable difficulty,  on  account  of  their  speecEIy  running  to 
a  great  depth.  Many  of  the  strata  however  are  extremely 
valuable,  the  seams  being  some  of  them  seven,  nine,  and 
fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  usually  cleared  of 
water  by  powerful  steam  engines  erected  at  a  great  ex- 
pence «  One  of  these,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh^ 
t¥ith  all  its  appurtenances  and  adjoining  buildings,  is  said 
to  have  cost  nearly  L.  5000.  It  is  upon  the  old  plan,  (not 
Watt's)  with  a  cylinder  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fiindshed  with  boil^rs^  consisting  of  vast  metallic  cham- 
bers of  an  oblong  form,  with  roofs  concave  like  the  cover 
of  a  trunk.  The  boilers  have  double  fires,  with  fiues  un- 
derneath. 

The  coal,  however,  is  variously  wrought  in  different  si- Modes  of 
tuations.  In  the  parish  of  Lasswade,  on  the  north-west  side  tbemC 
of  the  North  Esk,  the  metal,  that  is,  the  coal,  stands  so  much 
on  edge  as  to  form  in  some  places  an  angle  of  sixty-five 
degrees  with  the  horizon.  In  other  quarters  of  the  coaU 
field,  the  metals  are  said  to  be  nearly  perpendicular.  At 
Loanhead,  a  cross  mine  from  the  river  rendered  it  possible 
to  work  them  to  the  depth  of  ninety  yards  from  the  grass. 
In  this  quarter,  an  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  the  mines 
with  alum  has  lately  proved  a  source  of  no  small  incon- 
venience, by  corroding  the  metallic  pumps,  and  even  at-^ 
tacking  the  steam*engine. 

In  the  lower  part  of  this  great  field  of  minerals,  near  the  Disputes  rf 
sea,  the  different  proprietors  have  sometimes  had  serious  *^"*'*'^^"* 
law-suits  on  accoimt  of  an  interference  of  interests.     On 
one  occasion,  a  proprietor  having  opened  a  work  upon  the 
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^MMCiihr  lower  part  of  a  bed  of  coal,  found,  that  in  draining  his  owii 
work,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  draining  also  the 
Works  of  an  adjoining  proprietor,  who  was  the  owner  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  same  stratum  or  bed  of  coal ;  because, 
from  the  porous  nature  of  this  mineral,  water  finds  its  waj 
to  a  great  distance  through  it,  or  along  the  metals  adjoin- 
ing to  it.  That  he  might  not  labour  or  empfoj  his  steaih- 
engine  in  his  neighbour*s  service,  the  inferior  proprietor 
put  down  pits  at  the  march  or  upper  boundary  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  proceeded  to  remove  the  coal,  and  fill  up  its 
place  with  a  bed  of  stiff  clay,  artificially  placed  there, 
through  which  water  could  not  penetrate.  The  upper  pro- 
prietor contended  against  this  measure,  that  as,  by  the  law 
of  Scotland  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  an  inferior  pro- 
prietor is  bound  to  suffer  rain  or  river  water  to  tfow  in  its 
accustomed  manner  from  the  land  of  his  neighbour  who 
possesses  the  upper  property ;  so  the  same  rule  ought  to 
hold  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  water  ought  to  be 
left  to  itself,  or  allowed  to  descend  downward  without  any 
artificial  impediment.  The  courts  of  law  were  puzzled ; 
and  at  first  were  of  opinion,  that  the  analogy  between  wa- 
ter flowing  above  and  below  ground  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  adjudged,  that  the  cases  were 
different,  and  that  the  inferior  proprietor  had  a  right  to 
plug  up  or  obstruct  the  current  of  water  below  ground  for 
Lis  own  protection,  if  he  was  able  to  do  so,  because  the 
upper  proprietor  would  be  left  in  no  worse  situation  than 
if  no  coal-pit  had  ever  been  opened  or  wrought  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  seam  or  stratum. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  quarter  a  drain  of  nn- 
coromon  extent,  for  clearing  of  water  a  part  of  the  field  of 
coal-field,  was  at  one  time  accomplished  by  an  enterpri- 
sing individual,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Mr  Biggar  of 
Wooknet.     This  gentleman  opened  a  level  or  mine  firom 
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the  sci,  tod  carried  it  through  the  estates  of  bud^gstbh,  ^«h- 
Niddry,  and  part  of  Edmonstone,  up  to  Woolmet  bank,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles ;  it  drained  the  upper  coial- 
works,  but  ultimately  almost  drowned  the  inferior  onea^^ 

It  is  certain  that  some  part  of  the  extensive  field  of  coal  Ctefl;  Wfeci| 
apon  the  £sk  has  be^sn  wrought  for  two  centuries  back, 
and  how  much  longer  is  not  known.     Of  the  original  dis« 
covery  and  use  of  mineral  coal  we  ha^rc  little  knowledge. 
There  is.  said  to  be  abundance  of  minend  coal  in   th^ 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  ;  but  we  have  no  reasott^"^** 
to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  made  any  use  of  Greeks  ud 
this  material.  As  they  have  left  no  description  of  it^  there   *"""*** 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  unknown  to 
them.     Their  poets  and  other  writers  constantly  speak  of 
wood  as  used  for  fuel,  but  say  nothing  of  mineral  coal. 
Indeed^  ii  does  not  appear  possible,  that  if  a  substance  of 
such  value  was  once  known  and  used,  it  could  ever  have 
funk  into  oblivion.     The  writers,  however,  of  the  middle 
ages,  speak  of  it  as  a  substance  of  a  singular  and  strangle 
nature.     It  would  seem  to  have  been  discovered  in  this 
country  iat  a  more  early  period  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
^neas  Sylvius,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  purple  under 
the  name  of  Pius  the  Second,  visited  this  island  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  relates,  that  he  saw 
in  Scotland  **  the  poor  people,  who  in  rags  begged  at  the 
churches,  receive  for  alms  pieces  of  stone,  with  which  they 
went  away  contented.     This  species  of  stone  (says  he), 
whether  vdth  sulphur,  or  whatever  infianmiable  substance 
it  may  !>€  impregnated,  they  bum  in  place  of  wood,  of 
which  their  country  is  destitute."     And  Boetius,  in  his 
description  of  Scotland,  his  native  country,  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  says,  "  There  are  black 
stones  also  digged  out  of  the  ground,  which  are  very  good  for 
firing  J  and  such  is  their  intolerable  heat^  that  they  resolve 
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Mincriii.  and  mdt  iron,  and  therefore  arc  very  profitable  for  smiths, 
and  such  artificers  as  deal  Tvith  other  metals  ;  neitW  aie 
they  found  anj  where  else  (that  I  know  of)  than  l>etween 
the  Tay  and  Tyne,  within  the  whole  island.'* 
Cotl  early       I^^  China,  where  almost  every  art  hitherto  cultivated 
J5^^       m  the  western  world  appears  to  have  existed  in  some  form 
or  other  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  discovery  and  use  of  mineral  coal  is  of  conside- 
rable antiquity.     The  great  population  of  that  empire,  to- 
gether with  the  very  valuable  [porcelain  vessels  which 
they  produce,^  demonstrate  uncommon  superiority,  or  at 
least  great  experience,  in  the  two  valuable  arts  of  agricul- 
ture and  mineralogy.     The  well-known  Venetian  travel- 
ler, Marco  Polo,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century^  travelled 
to  China  through  the  vast  desarts  of  High  Tartary,  ob- 
serves, in  his  description  of  China,  "  That  through  the 
whole  province  of  Cathay,  certain  black  stones  are  dug  out 
of  the  mountains,  which,  being  put  in  the  fire,  bum  liht 
woodi  and  when  kindled  they  continue  burning   a  long 
time ;  insomuch,  that  if  they  are  lighted  in  the  evenings 
the  fire  will  keep  alive  during  the  whole  night.     Many 
use  these  stones  although  they  have  plenty  of  wood,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  in  stoves  being  very  great. '•-^No- 
thing can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  ignorance  of  the 
Europeans  concerning  the  use  of  coal  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  centuries  than  the  similarity  of  the  language  employed 
upon  the  subject  by  Marco  Polo,  j^neas  Sylvius,  and  Bo- 
ctius.     They  have  no  name  whereby  to  denominate  this 
mineral,  and  evidently  describe  it  as  a  substance  to  which 
they  are  strangers. 
Whea  utcd      Coal  does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered,  or  at 
in  Britain,  j^^^^  ^^  ^izvt  been  used,  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.     In  the  ancient  laws  of  the  boroughs, 
(leges  burgorum),  enacted   about  the  year  1140,  privi- 
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leges  afe  granted  to  those  who  bring  fuel  mto  boroughs  j  MiocraU, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  coal,  although  wood^  turf,  and 
peats  are  particularly  noticed.  In  the  year  12S4,  Henry 
the  Third  of  England  renews  a  charter  which  his  father 
had  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  ;  and  in  this 
renovated  charter  he  grants,  upon  their  supplication,  to 
the  person^  in  whose  favour  the  charter  was  conceived^ 
licence  to  dig  coals  upon  payment  of  L.  ZOO  a-year  ;  which 
is  the  earliest  mention  made  of  coal  in  the  island.  By  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  use  of  coal  was  so  much 
advanced,  that  it  was  frequently  brought  by  sea-carriage 
from  one  port  to  another :  But  the  first  itiention  that  is 
made  of  coal,  in  any  charter  in  Scotland,  is  in  a  grant  exe-i 
cuted  A.  D.  1291,  in  favour  of  the  abbot  and  convent  o£ 
Dunfermline,  of  the  privilege  of  digging  coal  in  the  l^ds 
of  PittencriefF,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  Even  when  wood 
became  very  scarce,  at  the  distaoce  of  several  centuries  after 
the  discovery  of  coal,  the  manner  of  working  it  was  ex- 
tremely rude,  the  progress  of  the  use  of  it  slow,  and  its 
extent  limited.  The  statutes  enacted  by  the  Scottish  par* 
liament,  and  the  patents  granted  by  our  kings,  display  their 
ignorance  in  working  coal ;  they  set  forth  strongly  its  de- 
cay, and  guard  anxiously  its  preservation.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  coal  smoke  was  deemed  very 
pernicious  ;  umd  even  in  the  end  of  it,  the  use  of  coal  in 
making  of  iron  was  hardly  known  in  Scotland.  Notwith- 
standing the  vicinity  of  the  great  field  of  coal  already  de- 
scribed upon  the  waters  of  Esk,  coal  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  sort  of  fuel  universally  employed  in  Edinburgh, 
that  in  the  year  1584  great  stacks  or  piles  of  heather, 
broom,  whins,  and  other  fuel,  were  erected  in  the  different 
clows  and  wynds,  or  lanes,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  same  manner  that  in  the  remote  villages  in  which 
peats  are  used,  a  great  stack  of  them  is  still  seen  standing  ' 
Vol.  I.  Part  IL  S 
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Minefals.  opposite  to  the  door  of  every  house.  One  of  these  piles  rf 
fuel  in  Edinburgh  was  set  on  fire  in  the  night ;  whether' 
intentionally  or  casually,  is  unknown,  but  it  greatly  alarm« 
ed  the  whole  citizens,,  and  served  to  demonstrate  to  them 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the*  practice.  The  town-council 
inunediately  issued  an  order  for  removing  those  piles  of 
fiiel  to  the-  side  of  the  North  Loch,  and  other  wa^  grounds 
around  the  city. 

SUTcry  of  After  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scodand  had  attained, 
to  the  possession  of  personal  liberty,  that  is,-  aAer  the  abo- 
lition of  the  barbarous  law  of  villanage,  by  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  were  accounted  proprietors  of  the  persons 
who  laboured  upon  it,  a  remnant  of  this  law  still  remained  in 
die  case  of  colliers,  and  of  manufacturers  e£  salt  firom  sea-^ 
water,  from  their  connection  with  coal- works.  The  cha- 
racter of  indolence  and  ignorance,,  which  a  state  of  personal 
sls^v^ry  never  fails  to  stamp  upen  the  minds  of  those  plaeed 
in  it,>  served  in  all  probability  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  working  mineral  coal.  It  was  not  till  the  present  reign 
tiiat  the  legislature  interfered  to  abolish  this  remnant  of 
ancient  barbarism.  A  circumstance,  however,  which  proves 
how  diiScult  it  is,  by  the  mere  force  of  power  or  of  legis- 
lative authority,  to  accomplish  even  the  most  rational  changes 
in  the  orfinary  practice  of  human  affairs,  is  Ais  r  Thatr 
hitherto  theaequisiuon  of  freedom  has  tended  only  ia  a  very 
small  degree  to  ameliorate  the  character  or  condition  of 
this  class  of  men.  When  the  proprietors  of  coal  mine* 
could  no  longer,  by  dint  of  jurisdiction,  compel  their  work- 
men to  remain  in  their  service  upon  the  footing  of  a  right 
•f  property  in  their  p^sons,  they  set  abont  devising  new 
modes  of  subjugating  them,  or  of  fixing  them  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  previously  laboured.  The  devices  which 
were  adopted  have  unhappily  been  such  as  ruined  the 
morals  of  this  body  of  labou]:ers  ^  while  at  the  same  tiair 
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they  have  oa  different  occasions  greatly  interfapited  the  Minerab.^ 
public  supply  of  that  which  has  now  become  an  article 
of  the  first  necessity.     From  the  time  when  the  colliers 
Were  emanidpated  by  the  interposition  of  the  legislature 
from  the  states  of  villanage^  by  which,  like  the  adscriptitU 
gkbae  of  feudal  tyranny,  they  had  been  chained  for  life  to       , 
the  soil  upon  which  they  had  been  bom,  some  conductors 
of  coal-^works,  for  a  long  period^  discovered  no  better  me-* 
thods  of  binding  tfiem  to  their  service  than  by  enticing 
them  to  plunge  themselves  irrecoverably  into  debt,  Thej 
Ivere  in  many  cases  attempted  to  be  seduced  from  their 
former  masters  by  more  enterprising  or  less  scrupulous 
employers.     The  debts  contracted  in  the  work  which  they 
trere  to  leave  were  paid,  and  a    premium  superadded^ 
which  they  wer6  tempted,  like  the  infatuated  raw  recruit^ 
to  spend  in  immediate  intemperance.     More  money  was 
often  injudiciously  lent  them,  in  the  vain  hope  that  th« 
deeper  thej  were  involved  in  debt  to  their  new  masters^ 
the  more  closely  would  they  be  incited  to  labour^  and  the 
longer  they  should  be  constrained  to  remain  at  their  new 
task.    JBut  instead  of  this,  the  men,  as  a  policy  a  little  less 
shallow  might  easily  have  foreseen  in  such  cases,  became 
dispirited  at  the  view  of  the  debts  in  which  they  had  been 
so  hastily,  and  often  on  their  own  part  so  unintentionally, 
plunged  i  and  at  last,  despairing  ever  to  discharge  them^ 
they  sunk  into  obstinate  indolence^  despondence,  or  profli- 
gacy ;  or  they  fairly  run  off  from  the  work,  and  repaired, 
by  stealth,  to  some  new  contractor^  who,  though  aware  of 
their  obnoxious  condition,  winked  at  t^e  trick  \  and  when 
discovered,  perhaps  paid  the  hiatal  debt,  and  ensured  the  re« 
petition  of  the  same  fraudulent  retribution  against  himself. 
Hence  it  has  frequently  happened,  either  from  the  stub- 
bornness of  despair,  the  relish  for  bribes  smd  indulgences, 
and  the  habitual  taste  for  extravagance^  so  imprudently  fos- 
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Mmenk  tered,  Uiai  ike  men  get  into  their  rebellious  tnoods,  and  fl« 
fiise  tp  work  without  some  new  bribe,  or  perhaps  unless 
tiieir  wages  be  permanently  raised  in  proportion  to  the  in« 
crease  of  price  to  which  their  masters  maj  have  chosen  to 
raise  the  coal  itself.  Af^r  all,  the  improving  state  of  the 
country  is. the  great  source  of  th^  mischief:  the  demand 
for  coal  is  increasbg  faster  than  workmen  can  be  found  to 
sc^lj  that  demand  ;  a  circumstance  which  teno^ts  advea- 
lurers,  in  this  branch  of  business,  to  make  very  imprudent 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  workmen. 

As  an  appendage  to  some  of  the  coal-works  adjoining 
•to  Musselburgh  bay,  salt  isoMuiufactured  by  the  evapora* 
tion  of  sea^water.  Salt  thus  prepared  is  always  mferior  in 
quality  for  curing  fish,  or  any  salted  provisions,  to  thai 
which  is  brought  from  the  English  salt  mines  near  Liver* 
pool,  probably  on  account  of  the  leisurely  evaporatioa 
whidi  there  takes  place ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  sak 
is  allowed  to  form  itself  into  very  large  crystab.  The 
operation  of  making  salt  from  sea-water,  notwithstanding 
the  vicinity  of  the  coal  pits,  and  the  cheajmess  of  the  small 
eoal  or  dross  consumed  in  the  salt  furnaces,  is  so  expei>sive, 
that  should  government  either  remove  altogether  the  tax 
xipon  salt,  or  even  equalize  it  throughout  Scotlimd  and  Eng- 
land, and  allow  a  free  transference  of  tliis  necessary  of  life 
from  the  one  country  to  the  other,  no  more  Scottish  salt 
would  be  prepared  from  sea-wat(^r ;  and  as  no  salt  mines 
or  springs  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  this  country, 
English  salt  would  alcHie  be  made  use  of. 

£ane.  We  have  said,  that  lime-stone  is  found  in  abundance  in 

•various  quarters  of  the  county,  both  ia  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  o££dinbuigti, 
lime  is  diiefly  used  for  architecture,  the  town  dung  being 
generally  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  employing 
it  in  agriculture*    The  great  liniie  quarry  or  o^ne  wH^ 
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ts  wrought  at  GUmerton,  in  the  parish  of  Libberton,  be-  .^'^^'^^^ 
tween  three  and  four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  a  singular  Gilmcrtoo 
object  well  worthy  of  being  visited.  The  mine  or  quarry  ^'*^- 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  every  where  open  to  the 
light  of  day.  The  bed  or  stratum  of  limestone  descends 
rapidly  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  rests  in  an  inclined 
position  like  the  coal  and  other  mineral  strata  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. On  descending  into  this  mine,  we  find  bUr- 
telves  on  a  shelving  declivity,  with  abimdancc  of  beaten 
paths  among  the  fragments  of  limestone  rock  which  have 
been  left  upon  the  floor.  Over  head  is  a  roof,  consisting 
of  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  which  is  every  where  supported 
by  pillars  of  limestone  which  have  been  left  for  that 
purpose.  A^  the  roof  is  of  considerable  height,  and  the 
openings  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  mine  are .  large^ 
there  is  abundance  of  light ;  which  however  gradually  di- 
minishes in  proportion  to  the  descent  towards  ttte  bottom 
of  the  mine,  at  which  there  is  a  pool  of  water.  The  light 
does  not  entirely  foil  in  any  greater  degree  than  to  give  a 
dull  and  sublime  obscurity 'to  the  aspect  of  the  place.  In« 
stead  of  proceeding  to  any  great  depth,  it  has  been  found 
more  profitable  to  dig  out  the  limestone  lengthwise,  keep- 
ing always  near  the  surfate,  and  thereby  producing  a  loitg 
tat  or  chasm,  which  advances,  obliquely  up  the  side  of  a 
long  ridge  or  hill.  Hence  the  inquisitive  spectator  has  ah 
opportunity  of  making  a  long  excursion  under  ground, 
without  losing  the  light  of  day.  To  those  who  Wish  to 
obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  tlie  operations 
carried  on  in  mines,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  beds 
of  mineral  strata  rest  between  eich  other,  and  are  Tt- 
moved  by  human  art,  no  better  plan  can  be  adopted 
than  to  visit  the  excavations  now  alluded  to.  It  can  be 
done  with  little  trouble,  and  without  the  mtpleasaht  scnti- 
toent^  #bich^  to  an  unexperienced  person,  usually  attend 
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Wmmh^  the  descent  bj  a  bucket  into  a  coal-pit,  together  with  the 
dirtiness  and  obscoritj  which  necessarily  prevail  there* 
To  the  lovers  of  curious,  or  even  perhaps  of  pictureaqiie 
objects,  these  works  will  appear  worthy  of  attention,  from 
the  feelings  excited  on  entering  into  their  vast  caverns,  and 
from  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  their  nature. 
Free-itone       Even  the  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh 
^^^*'^^     are  objects  of  some  curiosity.    That  of  Craigleitb  is  with- 
in less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh.    }t  is  a  vast  open  excavation  or  bason  cut  out  of 
the  end  of  a  hill,  the  whole  of  which  to  the  top  consists  of 
excellent  white  free-stone,  the  blocks  or  beds  of  which  are 
of  great  depth  without  any  fissure  or  natural  rent.     The 
effort  of  vast  power  and  perseverance,  obviously  necessary 
to  tear  up  and  remove  the  immense  quantities  of  solid  rock 
which  in  its  natural  state  must  have  filled  this  great  exca- 
vation, renders  it  a  very  sublime  object  when  first  seen  by 
ft  stranger.     Another  very  great  free-stone  quarry,  bat  of 
a  different  appearance,  is  that  of  Hailes,  about  three  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Edinburgh  castle^     It  is  in  a  level 
country,  and  consists  of  a  long  narrpw  chasm,  or  artificial 
cut,  of  considerable  Jdepth  into  the  earth.     On  one  side  is 
aoen  a  perpendicular  face  or  w^  of  free  stone,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chasm  are  the  fragments  or  waste, 
which  in  this  quarry  are  so  great,  that  being  negligently 
frsist  backwards,  they  fill  up  the  cavity  out  of  which  the 
stone  mesint  for  use  had  been  taken.     The  stone  of  this 
quarry  is  of  a  different  sort  from  that  of  Craigleith.     It  is 
easily  wrought,  being  in  thin  natural  plates  or  layers,  with 
beds  of  softer  stone  or  rubbish  between  the  plates.     The 
hard  stone  is  used  for  laying  the  extensive  side-pavement 
of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  for  the  stairs  of  hou- 
ses. ,  The  quarry  is  cleared  of  rain  water  by  a  very  sin^- 
nle  iQachinei  moved  by  a  rill  or  extremely  trifling  rivulf  f 
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Att  passes  it.  The  water  of  this  rill  is  made  to  flow  into  ^finenk 
^buckets  placed  around  the  extremitj  of  a  large  wheel : 
while  a  bucket  is  filling,  the  wheel  stands  stilly  when  the 
i>ucket  is  full,  tbe  wheel  makes  between  a  i|uarter  and  a 
half  turn,  so  ^as  te  empty  the  bucket.  In  making  this  turn, 
it  gives  a  stroke  to  a  pump  communicating  with  the  quarrj, 
and  thus  lyings  tip  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  to  aid  the 
effect  of  the  rivulet,  is  made  to  flow  into  it.  In  the  mean- 
while another  bucket  upon  the  wheel  is  filled  and  emptied, 
and  another  stroke  of  the  pump  is  given.  In  heavy  rains, 
a¥hich  tend  to  fill  the  quarry  with  water,  the  rivulet  is  at 
the  same  time  swelled,  and  turns  the  wheel  and  works  the 
pump  rapidly  and  incessantly ;  and  thus  the  work  per- 
formed is  at  all  times  proportioned  to  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  it.  At  Craigleith,  the  quarry  is  kept  clear  of 
mater  by  apiunp,  moved  by  ahorse  going  in  a  gin. 

This  -county  is  not  absolutely  destitute  of  the  more  pre- Lead,  SU^ 
•cious  minerals.  At  the  head  of  the  North  Esk,  on  the^*^*  ' 
south  side  of  the  Pentland  hills  at  Carlips,  on  the  borders 
of  Tweedale,  lead  was  in  former  times  found,  from  which 
silver  was  'extracted.  The  diflerent  spots  where  the  mines 
were  formerly  put  down,  are  4o  this  day  distinguished  by 
appellations  descriptive  of  the  mineral  obtained  there.  One 
place  is  called  the  Lead  Flats,  another  isx:alled  LeadlawhiU ; 
and  the  excavations  in  general  are  still  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants Ac  sailer  (silver)  bolei.  In  the  parish  of  Currie 
also  a  vein  of  copper  has  been  found.  Attempts  were  made 
to  work  it,  but  it  was  found  not  to  be  sufliciently  rich  to 
repay  the  cost* 

As  connected  with  the  mineralogy  of  the  district,  an  in-M«nof 
stance  may  be  mentioned,  which  occurred  at  the  south  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  county  in  the  parish  of  Stow,  of  a 
movement  of  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  30th  July  1735. 
The  fonper  part  oi  the  season  being  exceedingly  warm  and 
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^  Minerals,  dry,  there  was  a  great  storm  of  thunder,  with  hoil  and 
rain.  At  Weddcrlaw,  a  hill  in  Over-shiels  ground,  three 
miles  up  Lugate  water,  the  shepherd,  sitting  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, observed  the  face  of  the  hill  begin  to  move.  The 
whole  flock  of  ^eep  being  gathered  on  that  spot  in  consc^ 
quence  of  the  thunder,  he  immediately  sent  his  <iog  to 
drive  them  off.  By  this  means  the  greater  part  were  saved^ 
though  some  went  with  the  break  or  piece  of  land,  which 
was  carried  down  to  Gala,  and  a  great  quantity  of  tbb 
moss  as  far  as  Galashiels,  which  is  reported  to  have  ser-« 
ved  the  poor  people  in  that  viUage  for  peats  the  foUowing 
winter. 

In  the  parish  of  Invereid^  is  a  curiosity,  which  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Maitland  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh  :— 

Rooting  ^  About  three  miles  south-eastward  from  Edinburgh  is 
situated  Monktown  (vulgarly  Mountain),  so  denominated 
from  a  priory  of  monks  anciently  there.  At  this  place  is 
a  very  great  curiosity,  denominated  the  routing  welly  whidi 
is  a  draw  well  in  the  yard  of  the  mansion-house,  the  area 
whereof,  from  the  mouth  to  the  water,  is  about  35  feet ; 
and  is  so  called  from  certain  noises  it  makes  preceding  a 
storm,  sometimes  resembling  the  beating  of  a  coppersmith's 
largest  hammers,  then  a  noise  like  a  shower  of  hail  falling 
into  water ;  and  at  other  times,  by  a  violent  bubbling,  raises 
the  water  above  a  foot  higher  than  its  natural  level." 

The  reverend  Dr  Carlyle,  in  his  account  of  the  parish 
of  Inveresk,  endeavours  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  by 
saying,  "  that  this  well  being  dug  many  fathoms  deep 
tlu-ough  a  rock,  in  order  to  get  below  the  strata  of  coal 
that  abound  in  the  field,  it  communicates  through  the 
coal-rooms  that  are  wrought  with  other  shafts,  which  oc- 
casions a  rumbling  noise,  that  does  not  precede^  but  accom- 
panies a  high  wind.*'     Maitland  endeavours  to  account  for 
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!t,  hj  supposing  the  noise  to  be  occasioned  by  the  united  Mlncrafat^ 
action  of  air  and  water.  -^ 

In  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  free-stone,  and  the  Mmenl 
sulphur  usually  accompanying  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, there  are  frequent  instances  of  springs  attended  with  a 
mineral  impregnation.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
of  St  Bernard's  Well  near  Edinburgh ;  and  in  other  places 
to  the  westward,  similar  instances  occur,  but  weaker,  b 
tile  parish  of  Mtdcalder,  on  the  estate  of  Letham,  there  is 
a  spring  of  sulphureous  water.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
different  from  other  fountains  of  that  kind.  Like  the 
waters  of  Harrowgate,  and  other  sulphureous  spirings,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  Kmeficial  in  various  diseases,  but 
more  especially  in  cases  of  scrophtda  and  gravel. 

In  the  parish  of  Cramond,  on  the  lands  of  Marchfield,  is 
a  spring  of  mineral  water,  called  the  weU  of  spaw,  rec- 
koned beneficial  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  highly  purgative 
when  taken  in  quantities.  At  Corstdrphine,  the  waters 
of  a  mineral  spring  were  once  in  high  repute,  on  account 
of  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues  ;  but  for  many  years 
they  have  been  totally  neglect^.  It  is  said,  that  in  at- 
tempting to  cut  a  drain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  source 
of  the  water  was  tapped,  and  the  impregnated  stream 
dried  up. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  are  several 
chalybeate  springs.  On  the  south  side  of  the  North  Esk, 
anfbng  the  woods  opposite  to  the  Spittal  hill,  is  a  clear 
well  of  a  bitterish  taste,  supposed  to  have  both  an  emetic 
and  cathartic  quality.  It  is  resorted  to  by  the  common 
people  for  bowel  complaints,  fainting s,  disorders  in  the 
blood,  cancers,  &c. ;  and  of  course  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed many  wonderful  cures.  On  the  slope  of  a  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  same  river,  opposite  to  the  west  end 
of  the  Spittal  hill,  is  another  spring  of  a  strong  petrcfying 
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Mtnerak^nolity,  WhcTc  it  oozcs  out  of  th^  grouid,  it  ll»  % 
white  appearance^  and  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance 
on  the  Linton  road. 

At  St  Catharine's,  in  the  parish  of  Liberton,  is  a  spring 
fhe  water  of  which  is  covered  with  a  film  of  petroleum  or 
jmineral  oiL  However  frequently  this  film  is  removed, 
it  still  returns.  The  spring  is  called  Ae  halm  well  of  St 
Catharme*  It  was  much  frequented  in  ancient  times,  and 
iconsidercd  as  a  sovereign  remedjr  for  several  cutaneous 
distempers*  It  owes  its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  the  foUowing 
;miracle.  St  Catharine  had  a  commission  from  St  Mar- 
garet, consort  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  to  bring  a  quantity 
jof  oil  from  nv>unt  Sinai*  In  this  very  place  she  happen- 
ed, bj  some  accident  or  oth.er,  to  lose  a  few  drops  of  it  4 
and  on  her  earnest  supplication  the  well  appeared  as  just 
now  described^  When  King  James  the  Si^Uh  was  in 
Scotland  ia  1617,  b^  went  to  visit  it,  and  ordered  that  it 
should  be  fenced  in  with  ^tpnes  from  bottom  to  top  ;  and 
that  a  door  and  staircase  should  be  made  for  it,  that  people 
might  have  the  more  easj  access  to  the  oilj  substances, 
which  float  always  above,  and  which  were  deemed  of 
so  much  importance*  The  royal  command  being  imme- 
diately obeyed,  the  well  w^s  greatly  adorned,  and  conti- 
nued so  until  the  year  1650,  when  Cromwell's  soldiers 
not  only  defaced  it,  but  alnaost  totally  destroyed  it.  It  was 
repaired,  indeed,  after  the  restoration ;  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  such  advantage  as  before.  Adjoining  to  the  well 
a  chapel  was  erected,  and  dedicated  to  St  Margaret.  St 
Catharine  was  buried  in  the  chapel,  which  was  pulled 
down  during  the  late  century.  It  is  said  by  the  country 
people,  that  the  person  who  pulled  it  down  was  ever  afta* 
wards  unprosperous  in  all  his  affairs  and  undertakings. 

On  the  sea-shore,  about  half  a  noile  above  Newhaven, 
between  the  high  and  low  water  mark^  a  considerable 
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tftreim  or  rery  strong  spring  of  salt  water  is  seen  con^  Miaer»l»,^ 
ftantlj  issuing  from  the  earth,  or  from  a  crevice  in  th^ 
rocksy  during  the  time  of  low  water,  or  in  the  absence  of         ' 
the  tide.     Very  sanguine  hopes  were  lately  entertained 
hy  some  persons  that  this  might  prove  f^  natural  salt 
springy  fronoL  which  salt  might  be  profitably  manufactured, 
as  die  want  of  manufactures,  or  objects  of  exportation,  sub^ 
jectsthe  trade  of  Leith  to  great  incoveniences ;  and  as  salt 
is  an  important  object  of  American  trade,  it  was  hoped 
that  this  spring,  either  in  itself,  or  as  leading  to  a  vein  of 
natural  salt,  might  prove  extensively  useful.     Unfortu^ 
natelj,  however,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
expectations  will  not  be  reali?:ed.      TTie   water  of  the 
spring  does  no  doubt  seem  to  be  somewhat  purer  than  ths^t 
of  the  adjoining  Frith  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt-  The  whole  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  th^  same  sort  of  operations  which  have  produced 
the  routing  well  above  mentioned.   Adjoining  to  this  spot, 
coal  was  anciently  found  and  wrought ;  and  the  coal  rooms, 
pr  space  emptied  by  bringing  up  that  mineral,  undoubt- 
edly still  remain.     TTie  probability  is,  that  the  waters  of 
the  sea  find  their  way,  when  the  tide  is  at  flood,  into  the 
coal  rooms,  through  the  chink  or  aperture  which  forms 
the  salt  spring  ;  and  that  they  continue  to  rush  out  again 
daring  the  absence  of  the  tide.     As  the  sea  at  high  water 
rises  at  least  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  spring, 
this  explanation  will  appear  sufficiently  probable,  though 
the  old  coal  workings  should  not  be  supposed  of  any  un- 
usual extent. 

This  county  has  nothing  peculiar  with  regard  to  its  wild  Animal* 
animals,  which  are  not  different  from  those  found  in  the 
rest  of  the  island.     TThey  consist  of  foxes,  hares,  a  few 
^bits,  ermiiies,  weasles,  moles,  rats,  conmion  and  shrew 
fiice,  adders,  scily  lizards^  the  coaunon  lizard,  toada^ 
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^  Animals.^  frogs,  &c.  Bats  are  seen  Buttering  giddflj  alxmt  in  tfe 
evenings.  At  times  arc  seen,  ascerding  the  country, 
gulls  firom  the  Frith  ;  also,  overhead,  wild  swans  and 
geese.  On  the  small  lakes  is  the  wallard,  teal,  colymbus 
auritus,  one  of  the  dobcchicks  ;  on  the  streams,  the  heron, 
water  tail,  water  ouzel,  landpeper,  and  wagtails ;  on  tbc 
marshes,  the  snipe,  the  woodcock  in  winter,  the  red  spar- 
row, the  marsh  tit-mouse ;  on  the  rocks,  the  ring  ouzel, 
which  has  a  few  shrill  plaintive  notes,  and  very  much  the 
appearance  and  manner  of  a  blackbird,  and  the  stone-chat- 
ter ;  on  the  moors  are  grouse  (one  of  these  being  almost 
shot  to  pieces,  its  stomach  was  found  entirely  filled  widr 
white  moths,  which  are  very  common  among  long  heath), 
curlews,  lapwings,  and  grey  plovers  ;  on  the  fields,  the 
lien-harrier,  partridges,  landrails,  sky  larks,  com  bunt- 
ings, snow  buntings,  field  fares,  mountain  finches,*  and  the 
goat-sucker  or  night  swallow ;  in  the  hedges,  common 
^d  hedge  sparrows }  in  the  woods,  the  buzzard,  sparrow 
hawk,  jay,  magpie^  crow,  ringdove,  and  the  cukow,  thfe 
erossbill  (attracted  by  the  cones  of  the  spruce,  the  plates 
of  which,  to  get  at  the  seed,  are  found  in  numbers  folded 
back  with  great  dexterity),  the  bullfinch,  sterling,  thrush, 
blackbird,  redbreast,  linnet,  all  the  finches  and  titmice,  in^ 
eluding  the  blue  and  the  long  tailed  one,  also  a  very  smaD 
and  beautiful  bird,  the  creeper,  like  a  littlt  mouse  running 
up  the  trees  for  insects,  the  yellow,  common,  and  golden- 
crested  wrens ;  the  swallows  about  the  houses  in  summer  and 
in  the  woods  ;  at  nights,  the  owl,  homed  and  smooth.  The 
red  squirrel  (jciurus  vulgaris  rufus  of  Linnaeus)  has  be- 
come extremely  common  of  late  years  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,  and  the  woods  everywhere  abound  with  them* 
Though  a  beautiful  animal,  they  are  destructive  of  the 
small  birds  by  devouring  their  eggs,  and  are  certamly  in- 
jurious to  young  planting  by  cropping  and  barking  the 
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lender  shoots.     The  larch  tree  sttffers  parilcttlaxly  firom^Anhn^ 
this  aniiiial. 

In  the  year  1749,  when  the  coal  was  worked  at  New- 
hally  ia  the  parish  of  Pennycuick,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  colliers  houses,  and  other  cottages  in  which  nothing 
was  burnt  but  coal^  abounded  with  bugs*  In  the  neigh- 1 
bourhood  of  that  coal  there  was  plen^  of  peat  moss  ;  and 
there,  as  it  happens  in  other  parts  of  Scotland^  many  o£ 
the  cottagers  chose  rather  to  use  peat  than  coal  for  thei» 
iiiel.  In  those  houses  in  which  peat  only  was  burnt,  th» 
bug  never  appeared^  though  they  were  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  houses  where  coal  was  burnt^  and  in  whiqh  thi( 
insect  prevailed. 

In  the  year  1759,  when  the  coal  was  worked  in  Gletkn 
cross  moor,  and  at  Goukly  moss  in  that  parish,  the  sama 
thing  was  observed.  The  houses  of  the  lower  peopls 
who  only  used  coal  were  infested  with  bugs,  while  thos^ 
in  which  peat  and  turf  served  as  the  ouly  fiiel  were  en^ 
tirelyfree. 

'The  burning  of  peat  in  Edinburgh  came  to  be  a  sort  o£ 
receipt  against  bugs,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be.  of 
much  avail.  If  peat  smoke  is  at  all  a  remedy  against 
them,  it  appears  only  to  be  so  where  no  other  fuel  is  used 
but  peat,  and  where  the  smoke  is  at  liberty,  as  is  usually 
the  case  where  peat  is  burnt,  to  pervade  the  whole  house. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  bug  prevails  only  in 
those  towns  and  parts  of  Scotland  where  coal  is  burnt  f 
and  that,  it  is  unknown  in  the  towns  and  districts  where 
peat  and  turf  are  the  only  fuel.  Some  towns  and  villages 
of  this  kind,  though  they  have  always  had  much  conmiu^ 
nication  with  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  by  means  of  goods, 
fiimiture,  and  s^paxel,  still  remain  uninfested  with  bugs. 
This  would  insinuate  that  they  possess  some  antidote 
against  ^diese  vermin*     This  antidote  probably  consist} 
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iM '  HiDLOTHIAir. 

ViBagei.  cjf  It  p^etrating  volatile  oil  contained  in  the  sihokc  of 
peaty  and  which  gives  an  impregnation  to  malt  dried  widi 
peait  that  is  not  lost  bj  the  process  of  fermentatioii,  but 
on  the  contrarj  comes  over  in  distillation,  and  commiBi^ 
oates  its  peculiar  flavour  to  the  Highland  whiskj. 

Vflkge*,         In  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  which  is  tti- 

tarev&c!  tirdj  Agricultural,  the  villages  are  few  and  trifling ;  con-' 
sisting,  in  general,  only  of  a  small  hamlet,  with  one  or  two 
hundred  inhabitants  in  each  parish.  The  tnost  remarka- 
ble of  them  are,  Midcalder,  Corstorphine,  and  Gramond. 

Cwntat'  The  former  6f  these  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Amoad^ 
in  a  country 'adorned  with  much  wood^  and  almost  en- 
tirely enclosed,  or  divided  into  fields  of  moderate  extent 
t^th  stone  walls,  or  by  hedges  and  ditches.  Corstorphine 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circom- 
stance  of  a  golden  cross  having  been  presented  to  the 
church  by  some  French  nobleman.  Croix  (Porjk ;  and 
hence  Corstorphine.  Others  derive  it  from  Gaelic  words 
signifying  steps  through  a  wet  place  ;  a  circumstance  ezw 
ptessive  of  its  situation^  as  it  stands  at  the  eztren[iity  of  a 
morass,  and  in  low  wet  ground*  It  is  chiefly  worthj  of 
notice  on  account  of  a  peculiar  preparation  of  milk  which 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  brought  from  thence  to 

Corrtor*  fhe  Edinburgh  market  under  the  appellation  of  Cotstar- 
pbine  cream.  This  preparation  of  milk  is  very  anaent, 
and  ^yrobably  originated  among  the  Tartars,  by  whom  it 
was  made  of  mare's  milk,  and  denominated  Jtowmtsu 
Wh^  is  called  Corstorphine  cream  aroimd  Edinburgh  is 
in  the  rest  of  Scotland  termed  batted  kit.  It  is  prepared 
in  several  ways ;  but  the  simplest  is  the  following :  A 
quantity  of  churned  or  butter  milk,  of  good  quaUt^, 
is  set  aside  in  a  ^ooden  barrel  or  other  vessel.  After 
some  time  an  extrication  of  air  or  a  process  of  fermenta- 
tf  on  commences.     The  thick  part  of  the  milk  rises  to  the 
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Ibp,  and  IS  separated  from  the  whey,  which  remains  atific  ▼'Jgc^ 
bottom.  The  thick  part  is  skimmed  off,  an4  is  of  a  plea-  <*i  ^  i^ 
sant  acid  taste.  It  is  light  and  wholesome,  and  cooling ; 
and  when  eaten  with  sugar,  is  agreeable  to  almost  every 
palate.  The  process  for  making  it  never  fEtils,  providing 
die  weather  be  warm  and  the  butter  milk  rich.  If  the 
milk  is  poor,  the  thick  part  of  the  milk,  instead  of  swim- 
ming  at  the  top  of  the  whej,  is  apt  to  sink  ta  the  bottom, 
and  is  never  equal  ta  the  former  sort.  To  avoid  this  ac- 
cident, and  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Corstor- 
phine  cream,  it  is  proper  to  mix  with  the  butter  milk, 
when  originally  set  aside,  a  quantity  of  new  milk.  If  the 
weather  is  chiHy,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  barrel  or  ves^ 
sel  containing  the  butter  milk  within  another  vessel  con- 
taining hot  water. 

A  variety  of  the  same  substance,  of  a  richer  and  morie 
substantial  quality,  Aiay  be  prepared  instantaneously  in 
the  following  manner :  Take  a  quantity  of  extremely 
sour  butter  milk,  and  plaee  it  in  a  punch  bowl  or  other 
vessel ;  ^en  bring  to  a  boiling  heat  in  a  tea-kettle  a  quan-  ' 

tity  of  aweet  milk..  Pour  the  sweet  milk  from  the  spout 
of  the  tea-kettle  among  the  butter  milk,  taking  care  to 
hold  the  tea*kettle  at  a  considerable  height.  The  whole 
tiiick  part  of  both  sorts  of  milk  wiU  instantly  swim  to  the 
top,  and  is  to  be  skimmed  off  and  eaten  when  cold.  It 
will  be  richer  in  proportion  as  a  larger  quantity  of  sweet 
milk  is  employed.  A  very  elegant  dish  may  be  prepa- 
red by  using  cream,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  seasoned 
with  spices,  instead  of  sweet  milk. 

The  village  of  Cramond,  situated  on  th^east  side  of  theCramond^ 
Aknond  al  its  junction  with  the  Forth,  contains  about  300 
inhabitants.     Only  a  few  sloops  belong  to  its  harbour, 
whidi  is  described  in  the  records  of  exchequer  as  a  creek 
fooacc^d  with  the  port  of  Leitb.     The  village  is  chiefljj 
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rettoikable  on  amount  of  the  iron  manufacture  whidi  has 
for  manj  jears  been  carried  on  he.*e  bj  Messrs  Caddell 
and  Edington^  who  elnploj  in  it  a  capital  of  above 
L*  30,000.  The  work  consists  of  three  forges^  two  sHt- 
ting  mills,  and  two  st^el  furnaces ;  at  which  bar  iron  it 
manufactured  into  blistered,  square  or  faggot,  and  Ger- 
man steel,  hoops,  and  rolled  iron,  rod  ironi  boiler  and 
tin  plates  for  steam-engines  or  salt  works>  locks^  fiioulds, 
anchors,  palms,  bolts  for  ship-building,  and  other  articles* 
Xhere  are  also  here  spade  and  nail  manu&ctures  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company.  The  iron  used  at  the  Cramond 
works  comes  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Sweden.  The 
works  are  supplied  with  coal  from  the  estate  of  Grange 
oear  Borrowstounness,  belonging  to  Mr  William  Caddell. 
The  coal  is  brought  down  the  Frith  in  the  sloops  belonging 
to  this  port,  to  the  amount  of  about  1600  tons  annuallj. 
The  forge  hammers  weigh  from  four  to  six  hundred  weight 
each ;  and  they  are  wrought  by  water,  and  make  from 
120  to  100  strokes  in  a  minute. 

But  the  chief  seat  of  the  population  of  the  country  part 
of  the  shire  of  Midlothian  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
£sk,  upon  or  adjoining  to  the  great-coal  field  already  de- 
scribed* Here  there  are  numerous  villages  of  different 
degrees  of  magnitude.  The  uppermost  village  upon  the 
PenoycokkSouth  Esk  is  that  of  Pennytaiick,  said  to  signify,  in  Gae- 
lic, goui^s  (or  cuckoo's)  hill,  probably  from  the  number 
of  these  birds  that  haunt  the  surrounding  woods  in  ^ring^ 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  James  Clerk,  that  a  for- 
mer proprietor,  principal  heritor  of  the  parish,  gave  it  thii 
name  after  his  own ;  but  that  the  original  one  was  St 
Mungo's  (in  Norwegian  dear  friend),  the  name  given  to 
St  Kentigem  by  Sordanus,  bishop  of  Orkney,  by  who* 
he  was  educated  about  the  middle  of  .the  sixth  ceotorj. 
The  chief  support  of  the  village  is  a  cotton  mil^  wha^ 
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ftoendly  ettpioys  about  500  persons  of  different  ages.    It  VUbfes, 
was  the  &st  that  was  erected  in  Scotland,  and  is  the  onlj  _j 

work  of  the  kind  within  the  county. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  Paper, 
extent  in  mills  established  upon  this  river  as  well  as  upon 
the  water  of  Leith  j  and  considerable^  quantities  of  it  are 
constantly  exported  to  London.  On  the  South  £sk^  aGun-pow- 
gon-powder  manufactory  has  been  established  during  ten 
or  twelve  years  past.  It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  tried  in  Scotland.  It  has  suffered  considerably  at 
different  times  from  explosions ;  by  one  of  which  a  part- 
Ber  in  the  concern  lost  his  life. 

Descending  down  the  country,  there  are  several  villages 
crowded  with  colliers ;  but  the  chief  villages,  or  rather 
country  towns,  belonging  to  this  county,  are  those  of  Dal- 
keith and  Musselburgh.  The  name  of  Dalkeith  is  said^^*^«^« 
to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  language,  and  signifies  a 
plain  situated  between  two  rivers.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  per- 
fectly descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  village,  which 
stands  on  a  narrow  stripe  of  land  peninsulated  between 
the  two  rivers  already  mentioned,  known  by  the  name  of 
Esi.  The  banks  of  these  streams  are  here  beautifully 
wooded,  and  embellished  with  the  seats  of  several  families 
of  the  first  distinction.  Tlie  village  of  Dalkeith  contains 
upwards  of  4000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  street  is  broad 
and  well  paved ;  and  the  buildings,  as  usual  in  Scotland^ 
are  built  of  stone,  and  substantisd.  It  contains  a  grammar 
school,  which  has  long  possessed  distinguished  reputatiop  ; 
and  to  which,  on  this  accbtmt,  as  weU  as  on  account  of  the 
healthy  and  agreeable  situation  of  the  place,  the  sons  o£ 
gentlemen  are  sent  fit>m  different  quarters  of  the  country. 
This  village  is  not  at  present  remarkable  for  any  sort  of 
manufactures  $  and  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  on  ^count 
pf  its  well  known  and  much  frequented  market.  One  of 
VoL.L  T 
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▼*h;>»i  themotfoonndemUeypcrhdipsihegiMtettiMiibetf^ 
1^  y  ■rofany  k  Seodand^  is  hel4  tm  Dfl&ei«!i  ewrjr  Thunday f 
to  which  are  brought  hrgt  ^piaotities  of  all  aottB  of  gnki^ 
tsd  more  especially  of  oals^iiot  only  fsom  tbe  aaghfaour- 
koody  but  also  from  the  southern  eouoties.-  k  is  i»maik« 
libit  ihat  aM  ^e  grain  90UL  here  brings  reaij  nieBef ;  a 
eircumstaace  of  much  importance  to  the  fenaers  nni  Aom 
keloQging  to  the  ^eighhottihood^  virho  generallf  pun^haif 
at  Dalkeith  such  articles  as  they  find  necessary  for  diem* 
selves  and  their  families  before  they  leave  die  village.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  gnm  and  meal  sold  at  DalkfiiA 
is  sent  to  supply  the  west  country,,  about  Carrea,  Gl«i« 
gow,  and  Paisley.  From  Martinmas  till  about  Whit' 
9unday,  there  is  likewise  a  market  for  meal  every  Man^ 
day,  and  one  fcM-  oattle  every  Tuesday.  Thene  is  aho  as 
aQnud"  fair  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October  far  haraes 
and  black  cattle^  &e.  The  fair,  it  is  said^  was  fEflrmer^ 
of  much  more  consequence^  and  better  attended^  than  k  ia 
at  present. 

There  ate  sevend  lesser  viliagos  in  this  neigiibouxiiood^ 

such  as  Lasswade^  Loanhead,  and  Gilmerton,  which  coa* 

tkin  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  excepting  that  the  last,  ia 

which  there  are  about  100  inhabitants,  has  long  been  ce* 

Gilaieiton  lebrated'  on  account  of  a  cave  adjoining  to  it.     It  was  dog 

^^  out  of  a  rock  by  one  George  Paterson  a  blacksmidiv  ft 
was  finished  in  1724,  after  five  years  hard  labour,- as  ^ 
pears  from  the  inscription  on  the  chimney-'heads.  Ia 
this  cave  are  several  apartments,,  several  beds, «  spa^eitf 
table,  with  a  targe  punch-bowl,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock  ia 
the  nicest  manner.  Here  there  was  a  forge,,  with  n  wdl 
and  washing  house.  There  are  in  tiie  oave  severed  wiiu 
dows,  which  communicate  light  from  above.  The  au- 
thor of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  worknaanaiup,  «fier  he 
Had  finished  it^  lived  in  it  for  a- long  time  with  Us  feaulj^ 
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pJL  ptDMcufed  hit  hitinrt  at  st  Mmtlu  fiL^  died  in  it  viBager, 
ibMit  tht  year  17SS«  He  wa$  m  £eaar  or  MsaU  propiie*.  t  „  ^  i^ 
tar;  and  coaMqaently-  Ae  cave  he  formed  smd  «mbelli^i« 
ed  so  mmch,  aad  the  garden  above  it^  were  hit  ova  pro* 
fcr^,  and  Us  pocteritj  enjoyed  it  £or  tome  time  titer  bis 
decease.  His  eaiw  fsr  many  years  was  deemed  a  great 
eviontyy  and  vittted  by  all  d^  people  of  fachion^  Pea'- 
ttjrcaiek,  in  hi«  works^  has  Left  u$  the  following  inscrip» 
lion  on  the  oave  i 

Upon  the  earth  thrives  yiHany  and  wOfc  j 

But  happiness  and  I  do  dwell  below. 

My  hand  hewed  out  this  rock  into  a  cell> 

Wherein>from  din  of  life  I  safely  dwell. 

On  Jacob's  pillow^  nightly,  lies  my  head ; 

My  house  when  living,  and  my  grave  when  dead« 

Inscribe  upon  it  when  Vm  dead  and  gone, 

I  lived  and  died  within  my  mother^s  womb* 

Sefore  proceeding  to  take  notice  of  the  targe  Village  at 
fte  foot  of  the  £sk^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark^ 
that  to  the  eastward  of  Dalkeith,  as  the  country  ascends^ 
the  field  of  coal  ascends  along  with  it'  towards  the  bordera 
of  Ae  ebunty .  In  thi*  quarter,  in  the  parish  of  Cranston,  Lord  thih* 
It  is  bdiered  that  one  of  the  first  attempts  was  made  npon^*^*^'*^ 
a  large  scale  to  e^ttract  tar  and  other  substances  from  coal 
burnt  with  access  of  air  after  Lord  I>undonald's  manner* 
The  manufacture  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  west  of 
8eotland>  and  has  languished  and  proved  of  little  value  to 
the  inventor*  As  it  is  of  much  importance  however  in  it- 
•e)(^  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  when  the  patent  shall 
have  expired,  it  win  become  in  the  hands  of  practical  men 
an  object  of  no  smaH  importance*  W^  shall  here  there- 
fere  describe  the  result  of  the  operations  as  an  object  q( 
cariosity  in  a  literary  as  well  as  in  an  economical  point  o^ 

Ta 
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triew.    ''  The  co&k  are  put  into  ovens,  and,  afiber  hAof 
kindled,  are  slowly  decomposed,  while  the  volatile  parti 
flj  off  into  separate  reservoirs,  where  they  are  condensed* 
Each  condenser  has  two  ovens  appropriated  to  it;  and 
between  the  ovens  and  condensers  is  placed  a  long  leadeo 
cistern  filled  with  water,  in  order  to  hasten  the  process. 
The  condensed  fluid  is  then  conveyed  from  the  condensers 
by  a  cock  into  wooden  pipes,  which  lead  it  into  a  pit,  from 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  the  still.     By  the  act  of  distilla- 
tion or  boiling,  the  steam  flies  off  into  another  large  wood- 
en vessel,  where  it  is  condensed  into  an  oil  and  volatile 
spirit*     The  distillation  continues  for  the  space  of  four 
days  and  a  half,  when  the  residuum  in  the  still  makes  ex- 
cellent tar.     The  oil  and  spirit  are  then  drawn  off  into  a 
smaller  vessel ;  and  as  the  oil  swims  on  the  top,  a  sepa- 
ration is  easily  made  by  drawing  off  the  spirit.     If  the  tar 
is  boiled  in  the  still  for  five  days  and  a  half,  the  stuff  re- 
maining in  the  still  is, then  called  half-pitchy  and  should 
the  process  be  continued  a  day  longer,  it  will  become  as 
brittle  as  glass.     The  volatile  spirit  is  distilled  a  second 
time  before  it  is  exposed  to  sale,  and  afterwards  made  into 
hartshorn  by  the  chemist.     A  bright  varnish  is  produced 
by  mixing  one  gallon  of  the  foresaid  oil  with  six  pounds  of 
rosin,  and  then  boiling  them  together  ;  and  a  black  varnish, 
by  mixing  and  boiling  together  four  pounds  of  rosin,  one 
gallon  of  the  above  oil,  and  one  Scotch  pint  of  the  half 
pitch.     The  British  tar  is  of  a  blacker  colour,  and  has  a 
finer  skin  than  conunon  tar.     It  contains  no  water  like  the 
latter  ;  and  its  quality  is  injured  by  any  mixture  of  lamp 
black,  red  and  white  lead,  oil  or  tallow.     Vegetable  tar, 
containing  an  acid  that  corrodes  iron,  does  not  answer  as  a 
preservative  from  rust  j  but  this  tar,  possessing  no  such, 
corrosive  quality,  is  found  to  be  an  effectual  covering  for 
guns,  shot,  bells,  and  all  iron  work.    It^  principal  recom- 
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mcndation  howcTcr  is,  that  it  is  excellently  adapted  for  pay-  Villages, 
iog  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  preserving  wooden  work  that  ^.  ■» 
is  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  liable  to  be  worm-eaten.  If 
the  half.pitch  cannot  be  readily,  procured  when  requiredi 
the  tar  may  be  brought  to  that  consistence  by  boilbg  it  a 
sufficient  time,  to  be  ascertained  by  dipping  into  it  a  chip 
of  wood,  which  on  cooling  will  show  when  the  tar  has  ac- 
quired the  proper  strength.  The  tar  and  pitch  must  always 
be  heated  before  they  are  applied.  On  wooden  work,  first 
lay  on  the  tar  quite  hot,  and  then  a  coat  of  warm  pitch. 
Piles  that  are  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  should  be  well 
heated  before  they  are  dipped  into  the  half-pitch.  Nails 
are  lackered  by  heating  them  in  a  wire  basket  over  a  stove> 
and  hastily  dipping  them  while  hot  into  the  tar.  As  they 
cool,  the  tar  dries  on  them  ;  and  when  thus  prepared,  they 
are  not  apt  to  rust,  or  render  the  wood  what  is  called  iron 
lick.  Worms  do  not  penetrate  into  wood  that  has  been 
properly  impregnated  with  the  tar.  If  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  therefore  .be  of  fir,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fire 
her  well ;  and  while  the  plank  is  hot,  to  lay  on  a  coat  of 
the  tar  heated  in  a  pot.  When  the  seams  are  chalked^ 
finish  the  whole  with  a  coat  of  half-pitch  prepared  in  the 
same  manner.  But  as  oak,  from  its  close  texture,  will  not 
imbibe  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tar  to  preserve  it  against  the 
worms  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  sheath  oak 
bottomed  vessels  with  white  fir  wood  impregnated  with 
the  tar,  to  lacker  the  sheathing  nails,  and  lay  over  all  a 
coat  of  half-pitch  to  finish  it  off.  British  varnish  is  pre- 
ferable to  turpentine  varnish,  because  the  oil  of  which  it 
is  made  is  of  a  more  penetrating  nature  than  that  of  tur-« 
pentine.  The  effect  it  has  when  laid  on  wood,  is  to  close 
its  pores  by  filling  them  with  the  rosin  it  contains  ;  and 
thus  to  render  white  or  sap-wood  equal  in  quality  to  red.. 
The  bright  or  clear  varnish  is  used  in  the  ssime  manner  ^s. 
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ViBages,  tarpta^€  n^rmsh,  mi  vaswet^  as  a  nlncttole  for  fiiic« 
V    ^   M^  9*^^  oil  in  paimifig  all  oAoart^ 4s/»pt  vrith  red  mtti  wfait^ 


lead  when  drj  ;  bot  if  these  be  grottod  wttfc  ofl,  it  is  1 
0^al  to  lurpcntide  irarxiish^  aisd  cooms  mocbdiwsiper*  Tli« 
Uaekvsffmshf  is  designed  foraU  parts  «f  a  vessei  e:^M0d 
f^  the  weather  where  paint  or  pitch  is  not  used.  It  dries 
fstsit,  afid  gives  a  &ne  gloss  to  the  wood.  The  tar  befbte  it 
is  boiled  may  be  vtsed  for  greasing  carts.  The  residataa  of 
4he  coals  in  the  ovens,  being  no  farther  bmt  than  is  soflU 
cient  to  deprive  them  of  their  volatile  matter  ,  may  be  vsed 
as  charcoal  by  brewers  in  drying  malty  and  m  the  fnoaiu 
fbcture  of  iron  from  the  ore." 

At  a  fattire  period  of  our  work,  we  shall  have  oecasiaa 
to  take  notice  of  the  obligations  isoder  which  l^e  maattfac- 
tures  of  this  country  lye  to  Lord  Dundonaldi.  in  cdose-^ 
quence  of  his  ingenious  discoveries.  It  seems  to  be  smffi* 
eiently  ascertained,  that  the  tar  extracted  from  coal  isgiess^ 
>y  superior^  fb^  the  preservaticMi  of  the  bottoms  of  ships  in 
a  tropical  climate,^  |o  tiie  vegetable  tar  a(  present  in  use. 
The  only  objection  to  the  former  is  said  lo  be  ite  uiq>lca- 
sant  smell,  in  consequence  of  whiph  it  is  fislttLed  hy  tine 
workmen.  But  as  it  is  not  unwholesome,  it  is  evidenu 
Ihat  although  an  objection  of  this  soort  may  prerent  its 
coming  into  use,  whes  it  belongs  to  a  patentee  mactm^ 
ttected  with  the  business  of  ship-building,  hereafkcr  it  will 
easily  be  soirmounted  by  a  trifling  additional  lAtt^  or  bj 
the  influence  of  master  btdlders  and  merchants^  whes  the 
privilege  shall  have  terminated.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ingenious  noUemaOy 
to  whom  the  world  owes  so  many  valuable  discoveries^ 
should  hitherto  have -reaped  so  little  emolument  fcom  his 
labours.  The  qualifications  by  which  money  isfreqtieBtly 
gained,  seem  to  have  so  little  resemblance  to  that  superior 
fit^  of  mtellectb^  which  t^e  secrets  of  m^tnie  are  spcoesst 
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SMj  invesfigatedy  thaC  we  are  aehnost  ttmptefl  to  snppo^  ^^tUaget^ 
It  to  hare  beoi  cme  of  theonginal  arraagemettts  of  DiTioe  .^  it 
Pnyvideace  in  the  cobstitntion  of  btiman  societj,  ihzt  great 
■nAe9  and  distiaguislied  aiUCtj  should  net  readilj  or  very 
usiiaHj  come  together,  and  remain  steadily  united  in  the 
mine  person.  Hcmr  ehe  shoaM  it  happen^  that  a  noble- 
mafl  of  uncommon  ingenuitT,  of  a  sober  character,  smd  of 
lioandiess  xctifity,  s]»ouIdy  during  so  many  jears,  bave  ui^ 
foecessfidfy  directed  has  efforts  mto  a  tract  naturallj  lead* 
iog  ta  the  acquisition  of  money ;  white  so  many  stupid 
fellows  have  in  the  meantime,  in  this  commercial  and  pro^ 
porous  cooatry,  amassed  immense  fortunes  ?  In  this,  -as  in 
«very  oAe^r-case,  however,  the  plan  of  Provid^ice  is  un- 
doabtedly  wise,  if  we  could  understand  its  tendency.  The 
«idon  ofnncommon  ingenuity  with  prodigious  wealth  would 
evideady  confer  upon  their  owners  a  degree  of  power 
wfcdGli  wotOd  be  seriously  dangerous  to  the  virtue  of  their ' 
possessors^  and  would  certainly  prove  at  once  ruinous  to 
the  stability  of  the  arrangements  of  society^  aiul  opprelssive 
^  ike  ordinary  race  of  men. 

Muss/tBmrgh  has  derived  its  name  from  an  extensive  j^,,,^ 
naisde^bank  whidi  lies  in  the  sea  below  the  town,  and^^- 
was  probably  the  cause  of  its  early  population ;  as,  even 
at  this  ds^t  ^^  affords  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  inhabi- 
taots  in  tixpes  of  scard^,  and  at  aU  times  supplies  the  ta- 
i>les  of  the  lich  with  a  delicate  variety^  Musselburgh  con- 
sists im.sonK  measure  of  three  villages :  On  the  east  side 
<if  the  Elk,  adjoining  to  the  sea-shore^  stands  Musselburghy 
properly  so  called^  consisting  of  a  broad  wdl-paved  prin* 
e^al  strec^  with  soipe  adjoining  knes.  The  houses  are 
IB  general  two  or  three  stories  in  Jieight,  built  of  stone, 
aad  covered  with  date  or  tile^  and  some  of  them  with 
thatch.  Above  Musselburgh,  to  the  south  or  more  inland, 
IS  the  Tilbge  and  chmrdi  of  lavet esk,  which  gives  its  name 
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V^g»,   to  the  parish.     On  the  western  side  of  the  Esk,  tlong  tlie 


,  sea-shore,  Fisherrow  is  situated.  It  is  a  very  long  village  i 
and  here  the  harbour  belonging  to  die  whole  is  placed. 
The  buildings  are  more  ^uifonnbut  meaner  than  those  of 
Musselburgh. 

Musselburgh,  including  the  villages  of  Fisherrow  and 
Country  Inveresk,  contains  upwards  of  4000  inhabitants.  Its  si* 
°  ttiirti!*'  ^^^^^  ^^  appearance,  together  with  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory, is  unconmionlj  beautiful.  The  low  part  of  the  ter* 
ritory  is  only  a  few  feet  gbove  the  level  of  the  sea ;  between 
which  and  the  towns  of  Musselburgh  and  Fidierrow  lye 
very  spacious  and  pleasant  Unks.  These  beautiful  downs 
on  the  sea-shore,  almost  peculiar  to  Scotland,  furnish  a 
field  for  that  favourite  exercise  of  the  inhabitants,  the  golf; 
and  they  also  furnish  dry  walks  at  all  seasons  of  the  year* 
Behind  this  flat  or  plain,  through  which  the  river  runs  into 
the  sea,  and  which  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  there  is 
a  fine  rising  ground,  which  begins  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  parish,  and  extends  in  a  swelling  curve  to  the  hill  of 
Inveresk,  where  stands  the  village  of  that  name,  and  the 
church  of  St  Michael's.  The  south  side  of  this  hill  takes 
also  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  so  that  all  the  houses  on  that 
'  side  have  a  full  view  of  the  woods  of  Dalkeith  park,  and 
the  extensive  coimtry  to  the  sbuth,  as  well  as  of  thehaughs 
or  flat  banks  of  the  river  and  their  own  sloping  gardens. 

This  situation  renders  the  village  not  only  agreeable 
but  healthy,  and  obtained  for  it  of  old  the  name  of  the 
.  Montpelier  of  Scotland.  The  soil  of  the  plain,  especially 
about  Musselburgh,  being  remarkable  dry,  and  a  constant 
brilliancy  and  freshness  flowing  from  the  river  and  the  ad- 
jacent sea,  there  is  a  softness  and  amenity  in  the  air 
through  the  whole  season,  that  is  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  situation  in  this  northern  climate*  Beyond 
\\it  village  of  Inveresk,  to  the  south-east,  the  extensive  and 
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well  cultivated  fields,  bounded  at  the  distance  of  two'miles  Villaget, 
bj  the  hills  of  Falside  and  Carberrj,  whicb  terminate  _    ^'     ' 
a  long  fertile  ridge,  that  begins  to  rise  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  eastward ;  and  the  latter  of  which  (Carbcrrj)  is  the 
highest  ground  in  the  vicinitj,  being  540  feet  above  the    . 
level  of  the  sea.     To  the  south  and  west  of  the  river  are 
fertile  fields,  equally  well  cultivated,  terminated  by  the  ex« 
tensive  park  and  domain  of  Dalkeith, 

Though  this  town  and  neighbourhood  are  imcommonlj|^3j,„^^ 
well  situated  for  manufactures^  having  the  command  of  ^^^'^^ 
water  and  abundance  of  coal,  jet  none  have  been  establish- 
ed unless  upon  a  verj  small  scale.  Some  soap  and  starch 
are  here  manufactured,  however ;  and  there  is  a  great  dis- 
tillery at  St  Clement's  Wells,  on  the  bonndary  between 
this  parish  and  East  Lothian.  All  sorts  of  ordinary  trades- 
men are  to  be  found  here,  as  in  every  oth^  village  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Musselburgh  is  what  is  called  a  bo-xhc  B*. 
rough  of  regality,  that  is,  an  incorporated  borough,  where '®"«*^ 
the  superior  is  not  the  king,  as  in  royal  boroughs,  but  a 
subject,  who  possessed  in  former  times  that  extensive  juris- 
diction and  those  high  privileges  denominated  regal,  and 
which  exalted  their  possessor  to  a  sort  of  independence  upon 
the  head  of. the  state,  as  the  German  princes  at  this  day  are 
independent  of  the  emperor.  Musselburgh,  before  the  re- 
formation, had  for  its  lord  of  regality  the  abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline. It  was  disjoined  by  King  James  the  Sixth  from 
the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  and  given  in  donation  to  one  of 
the  family  of  Lauderdale.  When  the  whole  abbey  was 
given  to  Queen  Ann  of  Denmark,  she  reclaimed  the  rega- 
lity of  Musselburgh  as  comprehended  under  the  gift ;  but 
the  proprietor  contended  that  it  had  previously  been  gift- 
ed to  him  i  which  defence  was  sustained.  This,  regality 
was  held  by  the  family  of  Lauderdale  till  the  year  1709, 
frhea  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duchess  of  Monmoi\th  and 
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BocdtBgh*  AccocdiDgly  the  bovougli  mm  holds  of  tbe 
IMbe  of  ^icckogh  as  lord  sBperior  of  the  tegalitj,  and 
pays  10  that  Qobkaaa  cert«tii  sium  amvally  as  ^t-xeat 
«r  fea«dat]r.  The  most  ancient  charter  of  Ais  boroogh  now 
ttStant  is  dated  December  litb/  1502,.  nd  is  grafted  bjr 
Robert  Commeadator  <d  DaaCermlsaey  wkh  conseftt  of  the 
whole  members  <rf  the  convent.  It  narrates^  ^*  That  the 
title-deeds  belonging  to  the  borough  were  bunt  bj  their 
enemies  the  English,  after  the  fotal  battle  of  Pinkie  f  tbere- 
Ibre  thej  of  new  grmt,  dispone,  and  conirm  to  the  pn^ 
seat  bailies,  conmmnitj,  and  inhabitants  of  Musselburglg 
and  their  successors,"  &c*  This  charter  is  confirmed  hj 
manj  sobsequent  charters  and  acts  of  porliam^t,  partico. 
larly  hy  a  charter  from  tbe  Earl,  afterwards  Duke  of  LatB>. 
dcrdale^  dated  anno  1670  i  in  which  all  their  ancieat  rights 
and  privileges  are  recited  and  confirmed. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  council  of 
eighteen  members,  ten  of  \vhom  belong  to  Musselborgb, 
and  eight  to  Fisherrow.  Thej  elect  their  own  soccessors, 
aad  have  the  management  of  a  revenue  amouaiing  to  abovt 
L.  1200  fer  annum.  The  magistrates,  hy  their  title-deeds, 
are  empowered  to  h<^d  a  court  of  record,  and  issue,  peer 
cepts  for  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  and  of  contracts 
recorded  iii  their  books;  but  infeftments  of  property 
(iaslrnmeats  of  possession)  must  be  recorded  in  the  cous- 
ty  register.  Upon  tlie  whole,  however,  this  borough  has 
all  the  privileges  of  any  royal  borough  in  Scotland,  except 
Aose  of  voting  for  a  member  o£  parliament,  and  sending  a 
delegate  to  tlie  couvention  of  boroughs. 

There  has  long  existed  in  Mus&elburgh  a  sort  of  rever- 
sal of  the  character  of  the  sexes  among  the  common  people, 
from  Uie  women  engaging  in  more  laborious  emploj- 
flients  than  the  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  wives  of  weavers, 
4hM>e-aiaker$y  tailcars,  tec«  were  long  acdotoaacd  to  cany 
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tb'  Edkbttrgli  vast  4ftmdAti  of  soil,  sand  lot  wodui^  ^^^ 


ioors,  gtrden  gfoffs,  ted  olh«r  artides^  w!kk6  tbej  ^1A<  ^^  i  ■  .r 
tlkert^  aftd  often  broogbt  bttdL  heavy  bnrdetis  of  other 
g6od^0  The  umversal  use  of  csiit^  has  now  IiBiited  tUv 
•mpfeyment  to  the  cs»tiage  of  si^t ;  and  eyen  tbat  h  coft- 
sidet^lAy  diittinisbedfrofli  the  satne  eanse,  The^ihiyrDf/yrishwIvei 
h&wereTf  still  retain  their  aitcieiit  chdraeter  and  mztmen, 
irMcby  oA  aecount  of  the  singtrktf I7  laborious  lives  ttiej 
lead,  hare  of  laie  excited  eoftsiderabk  euritmtj.  They 
«re  the  ^me»  and  daughters  of  fishermen^  who  generaDj 
mstrrj  in  their  own  cast  or  tribe.  A  great  part  of  their 
biHiiiiess^  to  which  thej  mnse  have  been  bred,  is  to  galber 
baitf  for  their  hudbands>  and  to  bait  their  lines.  Four  days^ 
in  the  week,  however,  the  foherwoincn  or  fishwives  eairy 
4sh  in  cfitels  (omtt  baskets)  to  Kdinborgh ;  and  when  the 
boats  eome  in  late  to  the  harbonr  in  the  forenoon,  so  as  for 
kravt  thftm  no  more  than  titne  to  reach  Edinburgh  before 
dinner,  it  is  not  untisual  for  them  to  perform  their  jowmef 
Cfi  five  aitle»  bj  relays,  and  shifting  their  harden  from  one 
to  aiMfrtier  every  hundred  yards ;  by  which  iiieanf  they 
have  been  known  to  arrive  at  the  fish  market  in  less  than  . 
three  qasstuxs  of  an  hour,  a  distance  of  five  miles  and  a 
half*  It  is  even  a  well-attested  fatct,  that  three  of  them 
§omt  years  ago  went  from  Dunbar  to  Edinbnrgh,  whicli 
ig  twenty-seven  miles,  with  each  of  them  a  load  of  her« 
rings  on  her  back  of  200  lb.  in  five  hours.  They  some^ 
finses  carry  loads  of  250  lb. 

The  boats  and  boataoen  from  Ksherrow  do*  not  alw«y»Fiiherj; 
estch  die  fish  which  are  sent  to  Edinburgh  from  this 
place.  For  eight  or  nine  years,  the  haddocks,  which  are 
•oe  of  the  most  abmidant  and  favourite  sorts,  disappeared 
dtogether  fr<Mn  the  Frith.  I>nring  Aat  time  the  Firiier^r 
row  boataoen  were  aecnstoned  fo  meet  the  boats  hotn  die 
933e  end  ofj^iEe  batf-wa^  down  the  Frith,  and  to  pufckaee 
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ViUages,    their  fish  ;  but  the  haddocks  have  now  returned,  as  well 
1  as  the  herrings,  which  had  long  been  absent  from  this 

coast.  In  the  summer  season,  however,  the  boats  from 
the  coast  of  Fife  frequently  run  over,  and  sell  their  car* 
goes  of  fish  to  the  fishwomen  either  here  or  at  Newhaven^, 
where  there  is  also  a  similar  class  of  women  who  canj 
fish  to  the  Edinburgh  market*  From  the  kind  of  life 
these  women  lead,  it  may  naturally  he  concluded,  that 
their  makers  and  character  are  jpeculiar,  as  they  certainly 
are.  Having  so  great  a  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
lamily,  they  have  no  small  sway  in  it,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  saying  not  unusual  anumg  them.  When  speak-^ 
ing  of  a  young  woman  reported  to  be  on  the  point  of  mar-^ 
riage,  *^  Hout  I"  say  they,  **  how  can  she  keep  a  maoj^ 
who  can  hardly  maintain  herself  ?'*  As  they  do  the  wort 
of  men,  their  manners  are  masculine  ;  and  their  strength 
and  activity  are  equal  to  their  work.  Their  amusements, 
are  of  the  masculine  kind.  On  holidays  they  frequently^ 
play  at  golf ;  and  on  Shrove  Tuesday  there  is  a  standing- 
match  at  fooUhaU  between  the  married  and  unmarried^ 
women,  in  which  the  former  are  always  victors.. 
H^n^  Their  manner  of  life,  and  the  business,  of  making  their- 
markets,  whet  their  faculties,  and  make  them  very  dex^ 
terous  in  bargain-making.  They  have  likewise  a  speciesL 
of  rude  eloquence,  an  extreme  facility  in  expressing  their 
feelings  by  words  or  gestures,  which  is  very  imposing,  and 
enables  them  often  to  carry  their  point  even  against  thc^ 
most  wary ;  and  they  do  not  su£fer  themselves  to  be  ab- 
ashed when  they  are  detected  in  attempting  to  obtain  from 
an  unexperienced  purchaser  thrice  the  value  of  their  goods. 
In  their  dealings  with  the  public,  they  retain  with  perti.* 
nacity  the  ancient  practice  of  small  traders,  but  which  has 
been  now  abandoned  by  all  shop-keepers,  of  demanding 
for  their  commodities  twice  or  three  times  tl^  sum  they 
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%tt  willing  to  accept.  This^  however,  they  do  not  consi- 
der as  any  impeachment  of  their  integrity,  hjat  merely  as  < 
a  branch  of  professional  dexterity.  When  the  master  or 
mistr^s  of  a  family  adheres  to  an  individual  fishwife^ 
forms  a  sort  of  acquaintance,  and  expresses  a  reliance  upon 
her  honesty,  and  an  expectation  of  receiving  articles  as 
cheap  as  they  can  be  procured  in  the  market,  she  seldom 
or  never  fails  in  such  a  case  to  act  honourably  ;  and  in 
their  transactions  with  the  shop-keepers  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  they  sometimes  supply  with  herrings,  their  hit 
dealing  and  honesty  are  altogether  unimpeached^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  a  considerable  degree  of 
licentiousness  appears  in  their  freedom  of  speech,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  tainted  their  morals  in  a  point  in  which 
it  might  have  chiefly  been  expected ;  there  being  no  class 
of  women,  it  is  believed,  who  offend  less  against  the  se* 
venth  conunandment,  excepting  in  words,  than  they  do. 
There  seems  to  be  no  employment  that  conduces  more  to 
health  and  good  spirits  than  theirs.  Some  of 'them  have 
been  delivered  of  a  child,  and  have  gone  to  Edinburgh  ' 

on  foot  with  their  baskets  within  a  week.  It  is  abo  said 
to  be  ascertained,  that  one  who  was  delivered  on  Wednes- 
day  morning  went  to  town  with  her  creel  on  the  Saturday 
forenoon  following.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Bed- 
does,  that  the  violent  exercise  which  they  sometimes  take, 
and  the  excessive  heat  into  which  they  bring  themselves, 
has  no  tendency  to  produce  consumptions ;  and  that  the 
comjplaints,  in  other  respects,  to  which  they  are  liable,  are 
diiefly  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Without  noticing  the  inferior  villages  upon  the  great 
coal*field  already  mentioned,  which  contain  nothing  renuurk- 
able,  we  may  observe,  that  at  an  equal  distance  between 
Edinburgh,  Leitb,  and  Musselburgh,  has  arisen  a  beauti- 
ful ^village  called  Fortobelio  /    a  view  of  a  Tower  atP^^obtOi. 
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ivUch  is  gtrcn  in  this  Work*  The  gtmads  colled  Piff»^ 
igat^  eoasistfaig  of  iUbmk  sevenlf  acres,  <m  wfaieh  this  tiL> 
Iftge  is  hidlty  ore  opon  the  sMu^shore.  The  beach  has  m 
geotk  4esoeAt  to  the  sea,  the  waters  of  wl»ch  am  pate  aadl 
etear.  When  the  tide  retires,  a  level  tnurt  appears  of 
about  two  miles  oi  firm  and  drj^,  but  verj  soft  send,  whtdi 
is  much  frequented  for  riding,  walking,  and  sea-bolliing. 
The  Figg^t  lands  wore,  in  the  memoiy  of  manj  of  our 
readers,  a  mere  waste,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  fiuxe 
or  whins  $  in  which  state  they  were  about  forty  years  ago  let 
to  one  of  the  Duddingston  tenants  for  200  merks  Scota^ 
or  L.  11 :  2  {  2A  Steiiing.  In  the  year  1762  or  1763,  they 
were  sold  by  Lord  Milton  to  Baron  Muir  for  about  L.  1500, 
and  by  Baron  Muir  feued  out  to  Mr  William  Jamieson  at 
the  rate  of  L.San  acne#  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  of 
-the  lands  have  been  lately  snbfeued  at  an  yearly  fieu-duty  or 
perpetual  rent,  of  L.  40  per  ammm  for  each  acre.  This  m^ 
crease  ofvalue  has  partly  arisen  frcMnthe  improvementof  the 
soil  itself,  but  chiefly  from  its  situation,  nuirking  it  out  as  the 
best  calculated  of  any  spot  in  Scotland  for  a  bathing  station. 
Accordingly,  for  several  years  past,  Portobello  has  bee« 
much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  by  the  citixens  of 
Sdinburgh  and  odiers  for  sea-bathing ;  and  a  number  of 
elegant  houses  have  been  there  lately  erected,  and  gardens 
laid  out,  on  the  grounds  feued  from  Mr  Janueson  ;  sooaa 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  and 
others  are  let  out  to  hire*  As  a  sea-bathing  place,  Porto* 
bello  possesses  many  advantages,  which  have  suggested  a 
plan  of  erecting  warm  and  cold  salt-water  baths  in  die  vil^ 
lage  by  subscription*  The  w<^k  was  begun  in  October 
last ;  and  already  L.  1600,  in  sixty-four  shares  of  L*  29 
each,  have  been  subscribed  for*  The  plan,  as  announced 
to  the  public,  is  upon  a  large  and  elegant  scale,  consisting 
of  eight  warm  and  two  eold  baths;  the  ezpence  of  erectini; 
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iMda  11  calcuktod  mt  L.4000  ;  and  as  each  subscriber  of  ^^^3bc"% 

t  share  is  endtkd  to  use  the  baths  at  half-pace^  besides  j 

shanag  dte  prafits  arising  therefrom,  there  is  little  dealH 

tlut  ^  whole  L«4000  will  be  soon  obtained;  and  io 

s  short  time  like  pitii^ens  of  Edinburgh,  like  those  oi 

stber  large  cities  in  Eagland,  will  have  in  their  near  yiA* 

tatf  an  elegant  bathing  place,  at  which  thej  can  procure 

all  the  various  benefits  which  w^m  salt-water,  applied  ae 

s  sdnmlufi  to  the  human  body,  are  known  to  produce* 

Ghsljheate  springs  hare  also  been  found  here,  containing 

8  powerful  impregnati(m  of  sulphur  and  iron ;  and  it  ia 

well  known  that  the  use  of  chalybeate  waters  in  the  cam 

ef  diioises  is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance,  acting  as  n 

powerfiil  and  universal  tonic,  increasing  by  its  oxidation 

kotfa  the  complexiou  and  the  gei^eral  heat  and  aiMmarioiS 

of  die  body.     Portobello  tower  and  the  adjoining  buUd* 

ings  command  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  Frith  of  Fertb, 

as  &r  as  the  isle  of  May,  the  coast  of  Fi&,  and  the  nu^ 

merous  small  towns  which  ^rt  the  coast  on  iSi^  dide# 

From  it  every  vessel  passing  to  and  from  Lehh  harbouf 

see  distinctly  seen ;  and  on  the  olher  side  the  view  extend 

ever  the  ridi  improved  country  lying  on  the  south  nai 

west,  in  tlie  centre  of  which  are  situated  Duddingstoa 

house,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  and  the  ve^ 

aeraUe  ruins  x>f  the  castle  of  Craign^illar.  With  the  niany 

attractions  produced  by  sea-bathing,  hpt  baths,  mineral 

waters,  and  its  vicini^  to  the  Scottish  capital,  Portobello        \ 

will  probably  in  a  short  time  become  a  place  of  very  fa* 

shionable  resort.     There  have  long  been  established  here 

a  brick  xnanufiEictory,  and  a  manufantory  of  brown  ware^ 

White  lead  is  also  prepared  here. 

It  is  perhaps  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry,  how  it  has  ^^7""*' 
eome  to  pass  that  so  few  miportant  and  extensive  manui*  flourish  a«s 
lactprea  have  been  established  in  the  county  of  Midlov^^^ 
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^£^'  *^^^>  ^^  **  ^^*'*  '**  ^^^  eastern  divisioii  of  it.  This  count/ 
^1  /  ■'  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  territory  ;  and.above 
all  it  enjoys  an  abundance  of  what  is  in  this  northern  cli- 
mate one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life^  and  a  requisite  of 
most  manufacturesi  a  supply  of  the  best  fiiel.  The  field 
6f  coal  here  is  at  l^st  as  extensive  as  that  which  has  gi- 
ven to  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  a  sort  of  monopolj 
of  the  Scottish  manufactures^  or  has  rendered  it  by  £2f  thtf 
principal  and  most  flourishing  seat  of  them.  The  strata  or 
seams  of  coal  are  here  incomparably  more  thick  or  rich 
than  in  the  west  country,  and  iron-stone  abounds  in  every 
quarter  )  yet  nobody  thinks  fit  in  this  district  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
profits  which  have  been  derived  from  that  employment 
since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war.' 
Neithef  has  the  manufacture  of  cotton  or  other-  fabrics 
been  established  here  to  any  extent  worth  noticing,  not- 
withstanding the  abundance  of  working  people  of  every 
age  and  sex,  which  the  populous  villages  in  this  quarter 
might  afford.  The  coal  in  this  county,  from  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  being  placed  in  such  an  oblique  maimer  as 
to  descend  with  unusual  rapidity  to  a  great  depth,  is  no 
doubt  wrought  in  some  situations  under  considerable  dis« 
advantages  ;  but  its  great  abundance  compensates  these  : 
and,  at  all  events,  they  would  yield  in  almost  every  case 
to  an  augmented  power  of  machinery. 

The  only  obvious  cause  which  has  prevented  this  firom 
being  converted  into  a  manufacturing  and  an  ^iterprising 
commercial  district  seems  to  be  the  state  in  which  the  pono-^ 
perty  of  the  soil  now  is,  and  has  long  remained.  Estates 
are  not  indeed  very  large,  few  of  them  amounting  to  more 
than  L.  5000  ov  L.  6000  per  aanum  ;  but  the  land  is  al- 
most entirely  occupied  by  families  of  high  rank,  many  of 
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Whom  have  property  elsewhere.  These  cannot  of  them- AnUq^g^ 
selves  be  expected  to  engage  in  trade,  while  at  the  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  stability  whicb,  by  means  of 
settlements  or  entails,  the  law  of  Scotland  bestows  upon 
great  fJEimilies,  they  are  enabled,  and  sometimes  compelled, 
to  retain  extensive  portions  of  territory  entirely  locked  up, 
or  oiit  of  the  market.  Enterprising  men,  therefore,  can«« 
not  establish  themselves  in  this  district,  because  they  can 
in  few  places  purchase  almost  any  part  of  the  soil,  or  ac- 
quire an  extensive  or  permanent  interest  in  it* 

In  consequence  of  the  high  value  of  land,  and  of  the  AntkiiitlM. 
many  improvements  by  building  and  inclosing  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  county,  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  in 
most  places  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  an  observation  of 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson^  that  antiquities  most  rapidly  disap« 
pear  in  mhabited  and  cultivated  countries ;  because  an  old 
building  is  always  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  stone- 
quarry  that  can  be  found.  We  may  add,  that  the  removal 
of  it  gives  a  portion  of  new  territory  to  the  conmnmity, 
that  is,  to  agriculture,  an^  augments  the  value  of  the  estate 
which  it  formerly  encumbered.  Antiquarians  may  repine, 
and  in  particular  instances  men  of  taste  may  join  with  them, 
in  regretting  the  destruction  of  the  remains  or  vestiges  of 
ancient  magnificence ;  but  society  at  large  will  always  be 
ready  to  regard  with  satis&ctioa  the  indications  of  its  own 
prosperity. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county^  to  the  northward  of 
the  Pentland  hills,  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  not  nu-  wit. 
merous.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish 
of  West  Calder,  there  is  an  old  castle,  which  is  reported 
to  have  beeen  fortified  by  Cromwell  to  repress  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Moss  troopers.  On  the  west  part  of  Hay. 
field  estate,  there  was  a  few  years  ago  the  remains  of  an 
old  camp,  kftown  by  the  name  of  CrgmweU^wit.     This 
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^Bd<^d^is  now  converted  into  a  com  field ;  and  it  temaimr  altoge*' 
Aex  uncertain,  whether  the  naxac  wai^  given  at  a  marie  oC 
Cromwell's  understanding  in  the  choice  of  the  sitoatioB^ 
or  as  a  proof  of  his  folly  ;^  although  the  last  appears  most 
probaMe.  About  two  miles  due  south,,  there  is  an  the 
Romtn  top  of  a  rising  ground,  called  CMsiii  Craig^  thr  remains  of 
*•***•  a  smaU  Roman  camp  in  a  pret^  entire  state*  Within  these- 
fow  years,  several  Roman  coins  were  dug  up  from  die 
environs  of  this  encampment,  cm  which  the  Roman  eagle 
was  sufficiendj  apparent ;  but  the  circumstances  which, 
could  lead  to  the  period  at  which  thej  were  coined  were 
completely  effaced. 

In  the  parish  of  Cume,.  which  still  seems  to  retain  itr 

Latin  name  (^Coria)y(m  the  estate  of  Captain  Scott  of  Mai- 

leny,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  commonly  call- 

Lennox  ed  Lennox  Tovuer^said  to  have  been  a  habitation  of  the  £s^ 

towcrv    jjjjiy  q£  Lennox ;  and  which  had  formed,  according  to  trt- 

*      dition,  the  occasional  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,. 

^  When  love  was  young,  and  Damley  kind.'^ 

It  became  afterwards,  accosding  to  the  same  tradition,,  a 
seat  of  the  regent  Morton.  It  stands  on  a  very  elevated^ 
situation  above  the  bank  of  the  river ;  commands  a  beau* 
tiful  prospect  of  the  Frith  of  Forth :  and  in  these  times 
must  have  been  a  place  of  consideraU;.  strength,  being  in« 
accessible  on  all  sides.  It  had  a  subterraneous  passage  to 
the  river  ;  so  that  no  enemy  could  deprive  the  inhabitants 
of  water.  The  passage  was  shut  up  only  vmhin  these 
few  years,  from  the  castle  being  apt  to  go  down  into  it. 
The  extent  of  the  rampart,  or  outer  wall  which  goes  round 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  about  1212  feet.  In  the  same  pa«^ 
rish,  on  the  top  of  Ravelrig  hill,  the  property  of  Mr  Da* 
vidson,  there  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  sta- 
tion^ or  '$9flora$9ry  cam^  ;  whidi  aflford  a  £mher  confir-- 
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matfon  of  Cbe  name  of  this  parish  having  originally  been  Antlgmtieiu 
derived  from  the  Latin.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
h^h  bank,  inaocessible  on  three  sides,  defended  by  twd 
ditches,  and  fenced  with  stone,  ,with  openings  for  a  gatel 
It  is  named  by  the  country  people  Casthbanh.  Further 
cast  are  the  appearances  of  another  station  or  post,  which  ' 

commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  strath  or  valley  towards 
Edinburgh',  and  is  styled  the  GeneraPs  Watch.  They  are 
both  very  distinctly  marked  M  an  old  plan  of  the  Ravelrig 
estate  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Davidson ;  but  they  are  now 
much  defaced,  a  former  proprietor  having  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  stones  to  build  fences.  ' 

In  Calder  house,  belonging  to  Lord  Torphichen,  there  Knot's  pio* 
is  in  the  gallery  a  portrait  of  the  stem  reformer  John  Knox,  '^*'** 
with  thiB  following  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  picture: 
^  Mr  John  Knox,  the  first  sacrament  of  the  supper  given 
in  Scotland  after  the  reformation  was  dispensed  by  him  in 
thishall.*^ 

In  the  parish  of  Ratho  are  the  remains  of  two  encamp- 
ments, both  probably  Danish  ;  the  one  on  Kaimes  hill,  iu 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  parish,  the  other  on  the  south 
Piatt  hill,  immecfiately  above  the  manse  or  clergyman's 
house :  bnt  the  last,  within  these  few  years,  has  been 
in  a  g^reat  measure  destroyed,  by  blowing  and  carrying 
oflTthe  stones  for  building  dikes  and  other  purposes. 

The  church  of  Corstorphine  may  with  propriety  be  con-  Contocw 
ndered  as  one  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  not  unworthy  of  P**"** 
attention.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  built  in  the 
form  of  the  Jerusalem  cross.  The  present  church  was 
founded  near  the  fjarish  church  of  this  place  by  Sir  John 
Forrester  of  Corstorphine,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, and  ancestor  to  the  Lord  Forrester,  in  the  year  1429 ; 
and  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  for  a  provost,  five  pre- 
bendaries^ and  two  sbging  boys.     It  was  a  collegiate 
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Antiqulticfcchurch ;  to  wbich  belonged  thott  of  Coratorphine,  DtW» 
hoj.Hatton,  Gnunond,Colliiigton,&c.  The  leinds  or  tithes 
of  Ratho,  half  of  the  teinds  of  Addistoa,  md  of  Uj^er 
Gogar,  were  appropriated  among  the  revenues  of  this  col- 
lege. The  first  provost  was  Nicholib  Bannatjne,  who  died 
in  1470,  and  was  buried  in  the  church,  where  his  epitaph 
Still  remains.  "The  coat  of  arms  of  the  hmHj  of  Forrester 
is  every  where  diqiersed  over  the  building.  Within  the 
church,  in  niches,  are  severf^  monumental  remains  of  this 
family^  The  figures,  cut  out  in  stone,  are  as  large  as  lift. 
Aqudst  that  decay  which  they  appear  to  have  sufficed 
Ironl  time  and  violence,  they  exhibit  proofs  of  having  been 
executed  with  dexterity  and  skiU.  The  male  figures  are 
covered  with  complete  armour  ;  and  the  female  appear  ridw 
ly  ornamented  accosding  to  die  fashion  and  dress  of  die 
times.  The  roof  is  supported  by  strong  arches,  and  is 
formed  by  Isirge  st<xie  flags,  die  whole  building  seeming  to 
have  suffered  little  by  the  waste  of  ttme.  The  inside,,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  fitted  up  in  a  modehi  and  commodious  man- 
ner at  a  considerable  expence  by  the  heiitsrs ;  that  is,  the 
proprietors  of  lands  within  the  parish* 

Cruuond.  Although  Cramond  was  a  Roman  station,  yet  as  Ae 
lands  adjacent  to  it  are  rich  and  arable,  die  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  its  neighbourhood  appear  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  obliterated.  The  Roman  road  leading  towards  it 
through  this  county  by  Straiton,  and  the  west  end  of  Braid's 
hills,  is  almost  completely  obliterated;  but  a  remnant t>£ 
it  still  appears  along  the  foot  of  Corstcnrphine  biUs  to- 
wards the  east. 
Penny.  On  the  south  side  of  Pentland  hills  there  are  consider-' 
cmck.  j^^jg  remains  of  antiquity^  not  unworthy  of  notice,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Pennycuik.  On  one  side  of  a  recess  on  the  south 
of  Pentland  hills  to  the  westward,  and  at  the  edge  of  aa 
old  tract  leading  over  to'  the  nordi  aide  of  these  hiU%  oa 
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an  emiiieiice  called  the  Crass  Sword,  is  a  stone  of  tn  oil-  Antiqtiiu'c« 
long  square  figure,  two  feet  ten  inches  hj  three  feet,  aad 
about  ODt  foot  thick,  sunk  into  the  ground,  with  a  hole  cut 
in  the  middle  of  it  thirteen  inches  bj  ten,  and  nine  inches 
deep,  supposed  to  have  been  the  pedestal  of  a  cross.  On 
Ae  other,  or  west  side  of  the  recess,  on  a  height  near  a  mile 
distant,  is  a  st^i»  somewhat  resembling  the  former,  but 
larger,  widi  an  oval  bason  twenty  inches  by  ten,  scooped 
out  of  the  middle,  and  two  iqches  on  one  side,  apparently 
for  a  person's  knees,  {t  is  called  by  the  country  people  the 
Jont  stone.  The  nan^e  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  placed  is 
called  Monies  ridge. ,  It  is  also,  at  the  side  of  an  old  path 
leadmg  over  in  the  i^ame  direction  as  the  former,  called 
Monk^s  road.  The  original  seat  of  die  old  proprietor  of 
St  Mungo's  is  still  to  be  traced  in  an  emuience  above  the 
£sk,  and  about  half  way  betwixt  the  village  an4  the  pre- 
sent house  of  Pennycuik.  It  is  now  called  the  Tower ; 
but  the  old  name  was  Terregles,  Terra  Ecclesitt,  {Terre 
tTEgUse')  no  doubt  froni  the  domains  on  which  it  stood. 

In  the  same  parish,  on  the  Qorth  side  of  the  Ljnton  Camp  or 
road,  on  an  eminence  between  it  and  the  hills,  about  the  ^'^^^^ 
tenth  mile  stoiie  from  Edinburgh,  are  the  remains  of  an 
oval  camp,  eigh^-four  by  sixty-seven  yards  within,  in- 
closing a  number  of  tumuli,  eleven  yards  each  in  diameter. 
It  has  three  entries  \  one  to  the  west,  and  one  on  each  side 
to  the  north  and  south,  but  none  at  the  end  to  the  east.  The 
north  entrance  is  six  and  the  other  two  four  yards  each  in 
width.  It  is  ^leompflssed  by  two  ditches,  each  four  yards 
wide,  with  a  mound  of  six  yards  m  breadth  between  them ; 
and  the  name  it  usually  gets  among  the  country  people  is 
the  Castk,  which,  if  that  name  were  attended  to,  might 
^cem  to  denote  a  Roman  origin,  (^Castella.)  There  is  a 
similar  encampment  at  tiie  side  of  the  Harkin  bum,  with- 
^li  the  woods  of  Pennycuik*     From  theit  figure  they  are 
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Atttiqiiitiei,  pgpobaUj  of  Britiah  origisi»  eonsimcled  adiet  ibr  the  p:^i* 
leclioii  of  cattle^  or  for  defieace  m  wif .  In  Tweedal^  soch 
entreftcbmentSy  of  which  there  ate  several  of  various  dU 
joetistoiis^  are  known  by  the  at>pellaUon  of  riags. 

On  die  south  side  of  the  North  Esk,  aad  heyond  a  coa*^ 
sideraUe  glen  opposite  to  Peimyciuk  house^  are  the  re- 
mains of  Old  Pennjcuik^  once  the  property  of  Oliver  Sin- 
elair^  brother  to  the  laird  of  Roslin ;  \l^ho  bebg  appointed 
cdmmando'  iti  chief  by  King  James  the  Fifth,  was  de«> 
feated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Solway-moss  in 
November  1542.  About  a  mile  further  ^p,  on  .the  north 
side  of  the  river,  but  high  above  it,  are  the  remains  of  a 
laige  irregular  building,  (which  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tended  for  defence,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  ditoh),  called 
Brtmtstone  Castlt^  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  pre* 
decessors  of  the  Earls  of  J3um£ries.  It  h  certain,  that  ia 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  family  «f 
the  name  of  Crichton  ;  and  accordingly,  on  one  place;  is 
the  date  1568,  with  correspondiagUtials ;  but  on  the  oldr 
est  part  of  the  building  are  still  to  be  seen  the  Douglas 
arms. 

HewhalL  Newhftll,  about  three  miles  above  Peunycuik,  on-  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  was  in  \5W  in  possiessioa  of  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Crichton*  In  1(340#  it  belonged  to 
Dr  Pennyeuik,  who  was  also  proprietor  Of  Romanao^  and 
it  is  noticed  in  his  works.  In  1702,  it  passed  from  him  tQ 
Mr  Oliphant,  by  whom  it  was*  the  year  following  trans- 
ferred to  Sir  David  Forbes )  from  wh<»n  it  went  to  Mr 
'  John  Forbes,  brother  to  Donam  Forbes  of  Cullodtn.  Am 
apartmait  i^sually  occupied  by  this  gentleman,  when  kid 
advocate,  is  still  known  by  the  name  oi  the  mh»0atf^^ 
room.  While  inhabited  by  the  Cdchtons,  it  was  an  ir« 
regular  castle,  and  with  its  appendages  covered  the  idiale 
breadth  of  the  point  on  which  it  st«ids»  ftinMd  hf  a  dec ^ 
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i«cess  m  ^ther  side^  nsnni&g  up  towards  the  hilkfma  tbeAad^^ 
:gleii  behind.     The  gnmnd  floor  in  the  front  of  the  present 
building  made  a  part  of  its  towers.  It  is  arched  above  willi 
^sltts  for  dejenee  on  every'  side^  and  its  walls«re  so  strongs 
as  in  one  place  to  hare  a  closet  cut  out  of  the  thickness. 
On  the  norths  overhanging  the  easton  recess^dtrough  which 
<tescends  a  rivulet,  some  vaults  are  left  under  the  remains 
of  a  small  round  tower  ;  and  over  the  western,  which  is 
^dry,  was  the  chapel  and  prison  ^  which  last  is  still  remem- 
bered to  have  been  used  for  refractorj  colliers.     In  the 
4ime  of  Dr  Pemijcuik^  some  parties  from  General  Monk's 
«rm  J  are  reported  to  have  been  detadied  to  this  neigh* 
bourhoody  and  distinguished  a  stream^  which  enters  the  glen 
in  several  considerable  falls  «bout  a  inik  to  the  east.     ItMonVs 
-is  known  by  the  name  of  Monk's  bunu     The  hill  from  ^"'"' ^ 
^whtch  it  descends^  by  this  traditico,  was  from  h^ice  called 
Monk's  rigg ;    and  the  glade  throiigh  which  the   £sk 
winds  at  its  mouth.  Monk's  haugh.     A  little  below  this» 
surromided  with  litde  knolls,  and  on  three  of  its  sides,  by 
the  wooded  banks  of  the  river,  sweeping  round  far  be- 
neath, is  a  dear  and  deep  lake,  without  any  visible  supply 
or  outlet.  At  the  meeting  -of  two  glens,  farther  up,  and  to 
the  south  of  Monk's  bum,  is  a  singular  rock,  resembling  a 
tower,  espied  the  bmrbimr  craig^  on  which  are  rudely  car- 
Ted  a  nvmber  of  nunes  and  dates,  corresponding  to  the  time 
of  the  coDMiionwealth.     They  are  said  to  have  been  die 
work  of  some  of  the  covenanters,  who  took  shelter  about 
it.     The  building  seems  to  have  remained  unaltered  till 
the  time  of  Mr  Forbes,  when  most  of  the  old  castle  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  present  house  erected  in  its  stead,  in 
imittttian  of  the  house  of  Culloden.   The  grounds  beyond, 
to  the  westwaid,  called  Cariips,  a  contracti<xi  for  Garline^s 
keps,  DOW  a  part  of  the  same  estate,  were  supposed  once ' 
to  h«ve  boon  the  fcsidence  of  a  carline  or  witcb^  who  lived 
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,Aittiyitiit,ii|  a  dell  at  the  foot  of  Garlip's  hill,  where  a  village  is  now 
begun  near  a  pass  between  two  conic  rocks.  From  the  op- 
posite points  of  these  rocks  she  was  often  observed,  at 
nights,  hj  the  frightened  and  disordered  eye  of  saperstitioa 
and  ignorance,  leaping  and  fidsking  across  the  entrance. 
Spittsi  or  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  one  of  the  Pentland  hills,  on  thie 
south  side  of  the  range,  takes  the  name  of  the  Spittal  bill ; 
and  there  are  two  buildings,  the  one  called  the  CHd,  and  the 
other  the  New  Spittal.  This  name  is  extremely  conmion  in 
Scotland ;  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  country,  there  are  fana- 
houses,  or  other  sequestered  buildings,  which  receive  that 
appellation.  These  would  seem  to  have  been,  in  ancient 
times,  either  hospitals,  to  which  the  sick,  or  those  coming 
from  suspected  places,  were  sent  for  a  time  during  the  un- 
happy  ages  in  which  Europe  was  wasted,  first  by  the  le- 
prosy, and  afterwards  by  the  plague  ;  or  they  were  i^o*- 
pitia^  places  of  hospitality,  in  which  travellers  were  recd- 
ved  by  churchmen.  In  confirmation  of  this  }ast  interpre- 
tation, it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  benighted  traveller 
upon  the  Linton  or  Biggar  road,  is  still  considered  here  as 
having  a  right  to  shelter,  and  protection  at  the  Old  Spittal ; 
and  one  of  the  out-hou^s,  with  spme  stri^w,  is  general^ 
allotted  for  that  purpose.  Upon  the  s^ppo$ition  that  this 
was  church  property,  it  will  follow,  that  the  names  of 
Monk's  rigg  and  Monk's  burn,  already  mentioned,  axe 
much  older  than  the  times  of  General  Monk  and  the  con^- 
monwealth. 

In  the  parish  of  Glencross  there  aire  some  vestiges  of 
camps  at  Castlelaw,  from  which  the  place  has  probably 
RuIIioo  taken  its  name.  At  RuUion  green  was^fought  the  battle 
frccn.  ^^  Pentland  hills  on  November  28th  1666.  The  people  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  having  been  driven  to  despair  by  op«. 
pression,  on  accoimt  of  their  dislike  to  the  episcop^  for^a 
of  Qburch-govemment^imadvisedly  took  iip  anus,  and  a4** 
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mftaced  to  Edinburgh.     Finding  it  impracticable  to  seize  Antkyitfefc 

the  dty,  tfiey  were  pursued  bjr  a  party  of  the  king's  troops  "^C  '  ' 

under  General  Dalziel,  and  overtaken  on  a  small  plain 

called  Rullion  green.     They  twice  repulsed  the  king'9 

troops,  and  Duke  Hamilton  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  5 

but  upon  a  third  attack  they  were  routed,  and  upwards  of 

fifty  of  them  slain.     The  dead  were  buried  upon  the  spot; 

and  after  the  revolution,  a  stone  was  erected  to  their  me-r 

mory  with  an  inscription. 

Old  Woodhouselee,  in  the  s^me  parish,  wasfcnnerly  the  old  W094- 

property  and  residence  of  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.    It^°***^*^ 

was  from  this  house  that  his  lady  was  turned  out  by  the 

regent  Murray,  to  perish  amidst  the  inclemency  of  a  stormy 

night.     Her  husband  Hamilton  avenged  her  death  by  as- 

sassiiiating  Murray ;  after  which  he  fled  to  France.  Abou^ 

140  years  ago,  the  tower  of  Fulford,  which  was  likewise  a 

place  of  great  antiquity,  was  repaired  from  the  stones  of 

this  house,  and  received  the  name  of  Woodhouselee. 

Below  Pennycuik,  on  the  North  Esk,  are  the  celebrated  Rod  n 

castle. 
ruins  of  Roslin  castle.     It  is  situated  upon  a  mount  which 

is  peninsulated  by  the  river,  and  it  is  separated  from  the 
4Coantry  on  the  land  side  by  a  deep  ravine,  over  which  the 
only  access  is  by  a  stone  bridge,  which  remains  entire.  Its 
situation  is  uncommonly  romantic,  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  in 
some  measure  out  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  runs  along 
a  rocky  channel,  with  banks  which  are  extremely  precipi- 
tous, though  covered  with  natural  wood.  A  small  part  of 
the  castle  is  still  inhabited ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  almost 
entirely  ruinous-  It  is  uncertain  when  this  castle  was  built, 
most  probably  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  William  de  Sancto  Clere,  son  to  Waldemnsde 
St  Clere,  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
obtained  ft'om  Malcolm  Canmore  a  grant  of  the  barony  of 
2x>slin.     No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  history  till  the  reign 
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of  James  tlie  Second,  when  we  read  of  ^  Wilfiam  HamiU 
ton  being  confined  therem-  fbr  engaging  in  the  rebelUoil 
which  Earl  Dooglaa  had  raised  against  that  monarch.  In 
1554  it  was  homed  bj  the  army  of  Hemy  the  Eighth, along 
with  Leith  and  Graigmiliar.  Thi9  castle  was  the  ancitflt 
seat  of  the  St  Clares  ;  a  family  of  great  note  in  this  country. 
They  had  very  extensive  possessions  and  many  titles,  being 
Earls  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  Dukes  of  Oldenboi^fa^ 
&c.  and  they  were  for  many  geperations  patrons  and  grand 
roasters  of  masonry  in  Scotland.  This  honour  was  cea- 
ferred  upon  them  by  James  the  Second,  and  continued  in 
their  family  till  lately.  , 

On  the  hill,  inmiediately  above  the  castle,  is  the  chapel 
of  Roslin,  foonded  by  William  Earl  of  Caithness  and  Ork- 
ney, for  a  provost,  six  prebendaries,  and  two  singing  boys* 
This  chapel  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  Gothic  architecture  ; 
and  notwithstanding  some  damage  it  sustained  by  a  mob  at 
the  revolution  in  1688,  is  still  very  entire. 

Tradition  relates,  that  the  design  for  this  chapel  was 
drawn  at  Rome ;  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  properly  ex* 
ccuted,  the  founder  caused  dwellings  to  be  built  near  it  fbr 
the  workmen,  the  ancient  village  being  half-a-mile  dis* 
tant.  Here  he  gave  to  them  houses  and  lands  in  propor«> 
tion  to  their  abilities,  with  ten  pounds  a-year  to  each  ma- 
son, and  forty  to  the  master^mason  ;  also  proporOooaUe 
rewards  to  the  other  artificers.  By  these  bounties  he  at- 
tracted all  the  best  workmen  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms. 

The  founder  dying  about  the  year  1484,  before  the 
building  was  finished,  it  was  carried  on  and  completed  by 
Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Roslin,  his  eldest  son  of  the  second 
marriage,  whose  mother  was  Lady  Margaret  Sutherland, 
descended  firom  the  blood  royal,  her  great-grandmother 
Jean  being  the^ younger  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 

The  following  tale  is  related  respecting  part  of  this 
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building*  The  mastftr-maioa  ef  ibis  clupel,  meetixig  with  Amigmtfe^ 
90me  difficulties  in  the  eztciition  of  the  design,  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  Rome  for  information  ;  during  which  Apweo- 
time  bis  apprentiee  earned  on  the  work,  and  even  executed^'* '  ^ 
tome  parts  Concerning  which  his  master  had  been  most 
doubtful,  porticularlj  a  fine  fluted  colunm  or  pillar  near 
the  high  altar,  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  foliage  and 
flowers  in  alto  reRev  twisting  spirallj  round  it^  The 
master  on  his  return,  stung  with  envj  at  this  proof  of  the 
SQ^erior  abilities  of  his  apprentice,  slew  him  by  a  blow  on 
his  head  with  a  mason's  hammer.  In  suppott  of  this  storj, 
an  old  woman,  who  shows  the  place,  points  out  not  only 
the  column  called  the  apprtntict^s  fiilar^  but  several  other 
heads  supporting  brackets  in  the  wall,  said  to  be  the  heads 
of  the  parties.  One  is  called  the  master's,  another  that  of 
the  apprentice,  whose  wound  is  marked  with  red  ochre ;  « 
and  the  head  of  a  weeping  mother  is  said  to  represent  the 
mother.  Grose,  in  his  jintiquitUs^  justly  observes,  that 
most  certainly  this  is  all  fiction.  The  head  pointed  out 
for  that  of  the  apprentice  exhibits  a  bearded  old  man.  Si- 
milar stories  are  lold  of  diflTerent  buildings ;  one  in  parti- 
cular of  the  famous  rose  window  at  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  an  apprentice,  whose  master, 
out  of  jealousy,  knocked  out  his  brains  with  a  hammer. 

This  chapel  is  surrounded  at  a  little  distance  by  a  stone 
wall,  with  the  entrance  on  the  north  side.  The  entry  into 
Uie  chapel  is  by  two  doors  \  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in 
the  south  side.  The  height  of  the  chapel  within,  from  the 
floor  ,to  the  top  of  the  high  arched  roof,  is  forty  feet  eight 
inches ;  breadth,  thirty-four  feet  eight  inches ;  the  length, 
sixty-eight  feet. 

At  the  south-east  comer  there  is  a  descent,  by  a  flight 
of  twenty  steps,  into  a  cript  or  chapel,  pardy  subterra- 
neous, which  likewise  is  supposed  lo  have  served  for  a 
sacristy  and  vestry.  The  east  end  of  this  building  is  above 
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Ai^^dM-grroimdy  occasioned  by  the  sudden  dedhritj  of  the  lilil^ 
Tlir  hei^tit  is  fifteen  feet,  breadth  fourteen  feet,  leogfk 
ihirtj-six  feet.     It  is  lighted  by  a  single  window. 

This  whole  chs^el  is  profoselj  decorated  with  scnlp* 
ture^  both  within  and  without.  On  the  outside  are  a.nnm- 
ber  of  niches  for  statues  ;  but  whet 'ter  any  were  ever  pla- 
c  \ '  ihere  is  doubtful*  The  inside  is  divided  into  a  nodddk 
and  two  side  aides  by  seven  coltunns  on  each  side,%.9a^ 
porting  pointed  arches ;  and  over  them,  in  the  saddle 
aisle,  which  is  higgler  than  those  on  each  side,  is  a  roi||^ 
windows.  The  roof,  the  capitals,  key^stones,  and  archi- 
traves, are  all  covered  with  scolptntes,  representing  flower% 
foliage,  passages  of  sacred  hiotory,  texts  of  scripture,  and 
grotesque  figures  ^  all  executed  with  an  astonishing  neat- 
ness. The  apprentice's  pillar,  before  mentioned,  by  scmie 
called  ^e  ponce* s  piUaTy  probably  from  its  superiority  to 
the  others,  has  on  its  base  a  number  of  dragons  said  other 
monsters,  whose  interwoven  tails  are  quite  dear  of  or  dc« 
tached  fxoax  its  surface.  The  author  of  a  pamjMet,  con- 
taining a  minute  description  of  this  chapel,  speaks  thus  o£ 
this  pillar :  ^^  It  has  on  the  base  of  it  several  dragons  in 
the  strongest  or  first  kind  of  basso  relievoy  as  one  can  ea- 
sily thrust  a  finger  or  two  between  some  parts  of  the  ^' 
gon  and  the  base.  The  dragons  are  chained  by  the  heads, 
and  twisted  into  one  another*  This  beautifpl  pillar  has 
round  it,  from  base  to  capita],  waving  in  the  spiral,  wty, 
four  wreaths  of  the  most  curious  sculpture  of  flower  work 
and  foliage ;  the  workmansl^ip  of  each  being  difierent, 
and  the  centre  of  each  wreath  distant  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  one  a  foot  and  a  half.  So  exquisitely  fine 
.are  these  wreathings,  that  I  can  resemble  tfaem  to  nothing 
else' but  Brussel's  lace.  The  ornaments  upon  die  capital 
•of  this  pillar  are  die  story  of  Abraham  oHering  up  Isaac ; 
a  nEian  blowing  on  a  Highhuid  bagpipe,  with  another  mtfi 
lying  by  him ;   and  (m  the  architrave  joining  it  to  th€ 
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toudler  one  OQ  die  toa&  wall,  vridi  jour  face  to  ihe  east^^^^V^^ 
and  to  the  entry  of  the  sacrktj,  you  read  the  following 
bscriptiofl  in  old  Gothic  characters,  thos:  Forti  est  vinum^ 
fortior  Ht  rexyfortiorts  s$tmi  nmHeres,  safer  omnia  vmcet 
veruas.^^ — ^Esdras,  ch*  iii*  4« 

Here  were  formerly  sev^i:^  numuDttita^  two  of  ^hich 
are  remaricable ;  that  of  George  Earl  of  Caithness/  who 
died.  A.  D.  1562,  and  another  eognvred  on  stone,  suppo^ 
fed  to  be  for  Alexander  Earl  of  Sntherland,  grandson  to 
1^  Robert  Bruce.  He  is  represented  in  armour,  in  a. 
cumbent  posture,  his  hands  on  hts  breast,  as  in  the  act  of 
prater ;  on  each  side  his  head  a  lion  rampanty  at  his  feet* 
a  grehound.  At  the  front  of  the  third  and  £durtb  pillara^ 
between  them  and  the  north  wall,,  thore  is  a  laq;e  flag- 
slcme  covering  the  opening  to  ihe  family  vault,  wherein 
ten  barons  of  Roslin  are  now  buried*  Thb  vault  is  so  . 
dry»  that  their  bodies  have  been  found  entire  afUx  ei^j 
years,  and  as  fteih  as  when  first  b«ried.  *'  These  ba- 
mns,"  says  Mr  Hay,  in  his  MS*  in  the  Advocate's  Li- 
braxy,  ^*  were  buried  of  old  in  their  arnMmr,  witilout  any 
coffin }  and  were  successively^  by  charter,  the  patrons  and 
I»otectors  of  masonry  in  Scotland.  And,"  continues  he, 
**  the  late  Roslin,  my  goodfather  (grandfather  to  the  pre- 
sent Roslin),  was  the  first  that  was  buried  in  a  coffin, 
against  the  sentimoits  of  King  Jasies  the  Seventh,  who 
was  then  in  Scotland,  and  several  other  persons  well  versed 
in  antiquity;  to  whom  my  mother  (Jean  Spottiswood, 
grandnieoe  of  Archbishop  Spottiswood)  would  not  heark- 
en, thinking  it  beggarly  to  be  buried  in  that  matmer.**  The 
great  expence  she  was  at  in  burying  her  husbmd  occasion- 
ed the  sumptuary  acts  which  were  made  in  the  following 
parliaments* 

It  appears  that  William  St  Clare,  the  founder  of  Roalin 
chapel,  lived  in  great  state  at  his  castle  here*    The  wtibor. 
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^I^t^l^gf  the  dcsoripdon  of  the  ohaprf  btfiirt  qaotody  najt,  "kftm 
^  Hfty,  **  About  dwt  time  (•.  /.  boiUi&g  of  the  diapel.  A, 
D«  1440),  the  towaof  Rodhiy  hwkg  next  to  Edinlmrgh  and 
Haddington  in  East  Lothian,  became  verj  popnlous  hj  the 
great  concoane  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  visitors  that  re* 
sorted  to  this  prince  at  his  palace  of  the  castle  of  Rodin ; 
for  he  kept  a  great  court,  and  was  rojallj  served  at  his  own 
taUe  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  Lord  Dirleton  hA^ 
his  mastoK-household,  Lord  Borthwick  his  cup-bearer,  and 
LocdFLBeming  his  carver ;  in  whose  absence  they  had  de- 
puties to  attend,  vi«.  Stewart,  Laird  of  Draxnlanrig,  Twee* 
*die,  Laird  of  Drumerline,  and  SancMands,  Laird  of  Calder. 
He  bad  his  halls  and  other  apartments  richlj  adorned  wiA 
embroidsrad  hangings.  He  iloiaished  in  the  reigns  of 
James  the  First  and  Second.  Ifis  priiicess,  Elitabedi 
Douglas,  aliea47  men^^ned,  Was  served  hj  sevcntT^five 
gentlewomen^  wiiereof  fifty-lhlree  were  dai^hters  of  noble- 
men, all  clothed  in  velvets  and  silks,  with  their  chains  of 
gold  and  odier  omanumts ;  and  was  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred riding  gendemtn  in  all  her  journeys :  and  if  it  bap^ 
pened  to  be  dark  when  slib  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  her 
lodgings  were  at  At  foot  of  Blackfriars  Wjnd,  eighty 
lighted  torches  were  carried  before  her." 
Btttk  oeir  Near  to  Roslin  is  tfie  scene  of  a  battle,  or  rather  of 
^^••^  three  batdes,  which  were  fought  on  one  day  betwixt  Ac 
English  and  die  Scots  on  I4th  February  1303.  The  Eog- 
lish  and  Scottidi  writers  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of 
this  action.  We  have  firom  our  own  historians  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  During  a  truce,  Ralf  Confirey,  trea- 
anrer  to  Edward  the  First,  invaded  Scotland  at  die  head  of 
30,000  men,  well  armed^  and  mostly  mounted  on  horse* 
back.  With  a  view  to  plunder,  he  divided  his  fbrees  into 
three  bodies;  and,  having  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rosliiiy  encamped  diem  in  as  many  different  stadons.    Oit 
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iMrii^  of  this  iaYftftioo,  Sir  Simon  Fraser  and  Sir  Jol 
Quming,  the  Scottish  gen^rab,  drew  together  such  an  armj 
ms  thej  could  muster  in  haste,  amounting  to  8000  or  at 
most  to  10,000  misa.     With  these  they  marched  £roai 
Biggar,  and  fell  unexpectedlj  on  the  first  division  of  the 
enemy,  whom  they  totally  routed,  and  drove  those  who 
escaped  back  to  the  second  camp.     Here,  on  the  alarm 
being  given,  the  English  took  to  their  arms,  and  sallied 
forth  on  the  Scots  whik  they  were  dividing  the  spoil. 
The  conflict  was  again  renewed,  and'the  Scots  were  a  se- 
qond  time  victorious.     Scarce  had  they  begun  to  re&edi 
themselves  after  this  bloody  engagement,  when  a  third 
army  ai4>eared  in  view.     The  &te  of  battles,  especially: 
m  barbarous  times,  before  the  art  of  war  is  greatly  impro- 
red,  or  men  have  learned  to  resign  themselves  to  a  com^- 
mander's  will,  and  to  act  steadily  in  every  situation,  de« 
pends  more  upon  the  temporary  feelings  or  state  of  mind 
of  the  combatants  than  upon  th^ir  physical  strength.    As 
ancient  battles  were  fought  man  to  man,  and  was  a  labo- 
rious and  toilsome  struggle,  the  Scots  must  on  this  occa^ 
sion  have  been  greatly  fatigued ;    but  the  human  form, 
when  filled  with  the  animating  passions  of  courage  and  of 
hope,  is  capable  of  renewing  its  efforts  for  an  uncommon 
length  of  time.     Accordingly  it  is  no  way  marvellous, 
that  on  this  occasion,  after  gaining  two  battles  on  one  daj, 
the  Scots  should   also  have   gained  the  third.      They 
would  by  this  time  have  become  a  sort  of  veteran  troops^ 
enured  to  blood  and  peril,  and  accustomed  to  expect  con^- 
quest  from  perseverance  in  their  efforts.     The  English 
general  had  committed  the  unpardonable  error  of  dividing 
his  forces  in  the  country  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  not 
previously  vahqoished  in  the  field :.  and  the  whole  of  that 
fatal  day's  €ghting  was  evidently  a  succesnon  of  blunders 
ao  the  part  of  the  invaders  i  because,  after  the  first  £vi» 
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Aatfyititisii^n  haid  beai  vanquished;  the  two  remaining  diviaioD^ 
otight  obviouslj  to  have  united  thd^  strength  be%e  thejr 
encountered  an  enemy  akeadj  el^ited  with  victory,  and 
consequentlj  posses^g  more  than  tt^al  intrepidity  and 
discipline. 

Hawthorn-  .  Aboot  hcif  a  nixie  beldw  Rodin  ttfsde  Hawdmmdeii 
is  situated.  From  the  ontf  td  th6  other;  the  scenery  is 
extremely  b^fsrntifiil  and  rbmantic.  The  hmki  of  the  ri- 
ver consist  in  all  parts  of  broken  and  abrupt  pretipiccs ; 
almost  every  spot  df  which^  wheT^  1  ttee  can  standi;  is  to^ 
vered  with  wdod.  The  river;  which  is  net^ly  ina^oessiUt^ 
lis  seen  winding  among  the  precipices  over  a  bM  of  briK 
ken  rocks ;  and  at  intervals  the  massy  cor&^s  or  sommits 
of  the  rocks^  by  which  it  is  enclosed/  are  se^  pcojacting 
beyond  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  neigfalxAmng'  h^ 
grounds;,  sdso,-  on  each  side  of  the  river^  abound  wid( 
Wood  ;  so  that  on  viewing  thii  beautiful  spot,  we  are  re-^ 
minded,  or  almost  persuaded,  of  the  tnlth  of  Peter  Pin- 
dar's remaik  concerning  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  in  ib0 
opinion  of  his  humorous  satyrist. 

Went  to  Hawthomden's  fair  scene  by  night. 
Lest  e'er  a  Scottish  tree  should  wound  his  sigbf^ 

Cittea.  ,  The  path  from  Roslin  castle  and  chapel  down  to  Bxw* 
tjiomden  is  on  the  <^»posite  or  southern  bank  of  the  ijhrer, 
through  alternate  woods  and  opening  lawns.  Ujpoi  te 
precipice  which  overhangs  the  south  side  of  the  MJtf  i> 
situated  the  house  of  Hawthomden,  with  the  caves  tJfjm^ 
i^g  to  it  DT  under  it.  There  are  various  conjectnrea  «s  to 
the  original  intention  of  these  subterraneous  caveno*:  fir 
Stukely  has  given  credit  to  a  fabulous  tradition,  that  Asj 
were  a  strcMOghbtd  of  the  Pictish  kings ;  and  acccwdingly 
one  cave  is  called  the  Ut^^j  gallery^  another  the  ki§^U  bed- 
cbamier,  and  a  third  the  guard*room.     Setting  a&de  diit 
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gt-oundless  tradition,  the  most  probable  opimon  is,  thatAi^qiilti<% 
they  were  intended  as  places  x>f  refuge  during  the  destruc- 
tive  wars  that  subsisted   long  between    the    Scots   and 
Kcts,  or  English  and  Scoits.     Detached  from  the  princi- 
pal caves,  there  is  a  small  one  called  the  cypress  grove^ 
where  Drmmnond  is  said  to  have  composed  many  of  his 
poems;     It  was  in  these  caverns  that  the  famous  Sir  A« 
lexander  Rkmsfty,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Dalhousie  - 
flunily;  and  who  performed  many  memorable  exploits  du* 
ring  the  contest  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  between 
Brace  and  Baliol,  used  to  conceal  himself.     Here  he  was 
resohed  to  by  the  young  warriors  of  his  day,  who  consi«' 
dered  it  as  a  necessary  piece  of  military  education  to  have- 
Been  of  his  band ;  and  from  thence  he  sallied  forth  as  oc- 
casion presented  itself,  imd  attacked  the  English,  then  in 
possession  of  Edinburgh* 

The  caves  are  hei^  but  of  a  free^stone  rock*  Adjoin- 
ia^  to  them*,  on  the  sulnmit  of  the  precipice,  a  seat  is  form-  * 
t6d,  fix>m  which  a  commanding  view  is  obtained  of  the  ri- 
Vef  and  its  banks^  Hawthomden  h  remarkable  for  having 
been  the  property  of  William  Drummond,  a  celebrated  poet 
and  bistoriank  It  was  to  this  beautiful  retreat  that  Ben 
Johnson  came  from  London  on  foot  to  pass  some  weeks 
with  him.  lie  wa^  zealously  attached  to  th^  cause  of 
Charles  the  First  ^  and  it  is  said  that  the  fate  of  that  mo- 
narch hastened  the  death  of  Drummond^  which  todk  place 
^n  the  4th  of  December  1(340. 

In  the  same  parish  of  Las^wade,  near  the  house  of  Romta  to^ 
Mavisbank,  built  by  the  late  Sir  John  Clerk,  is  a  mount  ^^^ 
af  earth  of  considerable  height,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  postk  It  is  circular  in  its  form,  and  be- 
{rirt  with. rampart^  now  cut  into  terraces.  Here  several 
articles  of  brass,  and  of  ancient  form,  have  been  found  ; 
Mch  as  weapons^  bridle-bits,  chirurgi^  i&atruments,  stili^ 

Vol.  I.  X 
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Antiy idet.  Shvis^y  fcc*  BofDc  of  4t#se  being  Komat^the  rest  kavc 
been  cctasidered  gs  such  also*  'Hi^j  are  still  to  be  flecir 
ai  Peiiajcaick*  In  ^  neighbouring  &nm  is  ?  mount  vberc 
several  urns,  filled  whh  burnt  b<meS|  have  been  dug  up* 
These  circumstan^ies  led  Sir  John  Clerks  who  was  well 
yqimjnted  witl^  the  antiquities  of  tbis  CQuatty^  to  sappoM. 
tbat  this  must  have  been  a  Kopian  staticm ;  aa4  accord- 
iagfy  the  late  Qen^ral  Roy  has  pointed  it  out  in  his  maps 
a»  the  phce  where  the  Ronuuis  passed  the  Noctb  ^sk,  Vk 
t}ieir  wajT  &om  the  south  to  Cranaond* 

BorthnidL  Jj^  tia^  parish  of  Borthwick^  which  is  situated  xynn  oat 
qi^  th^  $;kreams  that  run  into  the  South  Esk^  arf  the  vast 
r^ins  of  |k)rtb.wick  ^asdej  which  belonged  to  a  noble  $oot* 
ti»h  i^n^ly  of  that^i^une*.  Their,  ancestor  is  ssu4  tp  havQi 
%9companied  Quf  en  Margaret  ^oipi  Huii^ary  to  Scotland 
in  1057.  Thej  had  immense  possessions  in  tbia  part  q£ 
^  cowitrj  dHi^  the  ^jjeeoth  an4  sivvepteei^  cecEtu^ 
lies  i  hi^t  their  peen^  is.  now  extii|^t«  Th^re  is  on  the 
l0iuls  of  {Iam^t(H^»beaiftifu%  situated  by  the  4i4e  of  the 
wa^r^a  ruiu^i^^eb  i^  aaidto  have  been  the  fe^df^oe  of 
t^  fiipiJiy  of  Bpv^wiek  be&r^  tb^y  wore  created  p^ers* 
<^  ha4  ri#e|i  to  si^c^  euunenooia  this  cAUPtryt  Ab9^  tba 
^„  of  1JH»  fsurteontb^^aud  begimuAg  of  the  fifteon^  ^m* 
lKry»Uv9d  9t  Sir  William  Bor4bwii^  who,  being  ^  wm ol 
distinguisbed  tdeAts^/was  employed  as  afo  MibisseAw  in 
aeveraliiopartaninegoctf^onSiLaiid  concerned  m  moal  <^  die 
public  transactions  of  his  time*  Thib  WilBam  appears  t» 
kave  beeti  eceated  hoped  Borthwiok  before  the  year  1490  , 
fcr  m  October  ik^  year,  at  the  baptism  ef  the  lUog's  two 
~  aons,  several  knights  aro  said  to  har^e  been  ereated»,  auii 
among  the  reflt  Wittiam,  son  and  heir  of  {xscd  Bflfftbwiek* 
Be  obtaiued  from  Kiag  James  the  isr^  of  Scetlnui  a  li-« 
fonor  to  build  a  casde.  A  stalefy  and  most  magaiflecnt 
{ebdic  waa  aootfdiaglj  seaMVand  aftnc^iracds  boeamQ  ibm 
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diirfscal  of  iht  fiumly.  Thh  hxg/$  npiass  of  buUdingis^"*^*^ 
jr(5t,uj)oa  the  wbolc^  very  entire^  aod  of  astonishiog  strength* 
Tkese  is  mdtcd  in  the  midiUe  of  the  east  wall  a  conside- 
rable breach ;  Imt  whether  this  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
flash  of  lightnings  or  by  the'  influence  of  the  wes^er^  or 
by  some  original  defect  in  the  buildings  cannot  now  .with 
certainty  be  determined.  The  form  of  this  venerable 
stroctnre  is  nearly  square,  being  sevanty<>feur  by  sixty- 
eight  feet  without  the  walls,  but  having  on  the  west  side  a 
large  opening,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  giv« 
light  to  the  principal  apartments^  The  walls  themselv^s^ 
which  ajre  of  hewn  stone  without  and  within,  and  flio$( 
firanly  cemented,,  are  near  the.  bottom  thirteen  feet  thick* 
Vii  towards  the  top  are  gradually  contracted  to  about  six 
feet.  Besides  the  sunk  story,  they  are^  from  the  adjacent 
area  to  the  battlement,  ninety  feet  high  i  and  if  we  include 
tberoo^  whidi  is  arched  and  covered  with  flag-stones,  the 
whole  he%ht  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  In  one 
of  the  low  apartntents  is  an  excellent  spring  well^  which^ 
however,  ia  now  filled  up  with  rubbish.  On  the  first 
Story  are  state  rooms,  which  were  once  accessible  by  a 
draw-bridge*  The  great  hall  is  forty  feet  long,  and  had 
its  music  gallery*  Its  roof  is  lofty,  and  has  once  been 
adorned  with  lustres,  painting,  and  tapesfry.  The  chim- 
noy,  which  ia  very  large,  has  been  nicely  carved  and  gild- 
ed; and  in  every  comer  may  be  traced  the  remains  of 
£illen  greatness.  The  castle  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
but  one  by  steep  ground  and  water ;  and  at  equal  dis« 
taacea  from  the  base  are  square  and  round  towers.  Thia 
stronghold,  therefore,  before  the  use  of  artillery,  must 
have  been  accounted  impregnable  by  force ;  so  that  all 
who  were  under  its  protection  would  be  perfectly  secure* 
Its  owners  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  attached  to  the 
montvphy^    The  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  retired  hither 
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Anfiqiiltiei.for  sotiie  timc  with  the  Eaftrl  of  Bb&wdl  before  hcf  iti^ 
^paration  from  him  at  Carb^ny,  in  consequence  o£  the 
insurrection  of  her  subjects.    During  the  civil  wars.  Lord 
Borthwick  remained  attached  to  the  rojal  cause.     On  the 
18th  of  November  1650^  he  was  summoned  by  Oliver 
Cromi^li^  in  a  letter  which  is  still  extant,  to  surrender 
his  <:astle.     He  niade  a  stand,  however ;  but  cm  seeing  no 
appearance  of  relief^  he  capitulated,  and  received  permis^ 
sion  to  mardi  Out  with  hi&  famllj  ttnmolested ;  jmd  fifte^ 
days  were  allowed  to  remove  his  effects. 
Qunub        In  thtf  sdihe  parish  of  Borthwidc,  on  the  proper^  of^ 
Mr  "bto^Jftn  of  Currie^  there  were  many  of  ^those  heaps  of 
atones  wliich  in  every  part  of  Scotland  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  cairns.     These  are  evidently  sepulchral  mo* 
numents ;  and  as  a  miildtude  coiild  rear  them  in  haste, 
this  artless  method  of  pei^tuating  the  memory  of  chieft 
slain  in  battle,  seems  to  have  been  universally  adopted  by 
the  different  tribes  of  the  uncivilized  northern  nations.  Be- 
low, and  all  around,  the  heaps  of  stones  mnv  itlentioned^ 
there  have  been  discovered,  and  dug  up^  numbers  of  earth- 
en pots  full  of  halfi^bum't  human  bones,  and  each  of  ^em 
covered  by  a  flat  stone.    These  have  generally  been  found 
about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  earth,  and  some- 
times so  near  the  surface  that  they  have  been  uncovered 
by  the  plough.     Some  of  these  pots,  with  their  contents, 
are  very  entire,  and  others  considerably  wasted.     Most 
of  them  may  contain  about  two  Scottish  pints.    Specimens 
of  them  have  been  preserved,  and  are  still  in  possession  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground.     They  are  of  coarse  work- 
manship, ornamented  with  various  figures,  and  probably 
have  been  of  British  manufacture.     They  tend  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  those  who  think,  that  the  Britons  in  andent 
times  burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
In  the  mountainous  parish  of  Heriot,  are  several  cirtje9 
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fir  rings  of  different  sorts,  which  form  a  kind  of  endo-  Amiqiiitie^ 
sores*     There  is  on  Heriot-town  hill-head  a  circle  of  high  R  ings  oP* 
stones  seventj  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter ;  and  on  Borth^*^^^*****'^ 
wickhall  mid-hill-head,  there  are  three  large  rings,  or 
deep  ditches,  about  a  hundred  paces  diameter*     There  is 
also  a  circle  on  the  side  of  the  Gala  road  near  t^e  bridge 
over  the  water  of  Heriot,  to  which  it  was  once  customary 
to  drive  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  taken  in  execution  at  ^ 
the  in^^t^nce^of  creditors. 

Such  circular  enc]osi;res,,  we  have  already  mentioned  Uie  of  anr 
9S  existing  at  the  head  of  the  North  Esk,  in  the  parish  of  *^'^'*^  ^""^^ 
Pennycutck.     They  ar^  not  unfrequ^nt  in  the  mountain* 
ous  districts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,     As  the  Roman  enr 
campments  w^re  of  a  square  form,  there  is  little  reason  to 
^(msider  them  as  the  work  of  that  people  ;  and  they  have 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.     They  must  evidently 
bave  been  works  of  considerable  labour^  and  intended  for 
some  permanent  purpose.     The  question  <:hiefly  is,  wbc-» 
ther  they  wer^  meant  to  be  subservi^t  to  war  or  religion  ? 
the  passions  of  mutual  hostility  and  of  devotion  bein|^ 
the  most  pow^ul  over  the  minds  of  barbariansj^  and  the 
most  likely  to  unite  them  in  social  or  united  laboi^. 
From  the  mountainous  situation  in  which  most  of  these 
circles  are  found,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  not  de- 
Ktoted  to  religion ;  for  in  all  ages  the  clergy  had  the  good 
sense  to  select  the  most  fruitful  and  best  sheltered  spots 
for  the  pls^  of  their  residence*    Even  the  Druids  resided 
in  state^  groves ;  and  trees  arc  never  vc^y  stately  on  a 
barren  soil.    To  this  d^y,  in  a  n]^p^ntainovs  or  barren  dis-t 
trict,  if  a  snug  and  fertile  ^omei:  occur,^  it  will  generally 
be  found,  that  it  has  been  judiciously  selected  as  the  site 
^f  the  parish  church,  with  its  appendage^,,  the  house  and 
Mrden,  and  piece  of  ground  denominated  the  g/^h^  whichi 
are  allotted  to  the  axinister. 
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Antlqiptiei.  '  ft  nuy  reasonably  be'  supposed,  therefore,  ditt  the 
cifdes  or  enclosures,  now  alluded  to,  were  prepared  for 
fbe  purposes  of  war.     Among  our  ancestors,  a  war  gene« 
rally  consisted  of  a  succession  of  predatory  incursions. 
The  invading  party  pressed  eagerly  forward,  borncd  the 
houses  of  their  enemies,  and  carried  off  their  catde  with  aB 
possible  speed.     As  soon  as  the  country  was  folly  alarmed. 
It  became  necessary  for  them  to  msd^e  a  hasty  retreat,  that 
they  might  not  be  cut  off  by  an  armed  and  rindicdre 
people,  collecting  around  them  on  all  sides.     To  resist  an 
invading  enemy,  who  possessed  no  other  offensive  weaponi 
than  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  the  lance,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  possess  an  enclosure  that  was  proof  again^  s 
sudden  assault.     Irruptions  by  the  English  bqrder  chief- 
tains or  barons  were  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Scotland ;  and  under  the  anarchy  of  the  fe^al  goven-p 
ment,  hostile  barons,  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  were  ac* 
customed  to  wage  war  against  each  other.     Accordingly 
it  became  necessary  to  make  some  permanent  provision 
for  defence  against  ifudden  hostiKty.     With  this  view, 
every  baron  or  chieftain  built  for  himself  a  tower  or 
castle ;  to  which  he  and  his  family  and  vassals  retired  in 
times  of  alapn,  and  in  which  they  waited  in  safety  tiS  the 
storm  was  past,  or  they  issued  fordi,  as  occasion  offered, 
to  assail  the  enemy,  whp  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  filled  with  hostile  fortresses,  which  rendered  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  divide  his  force  into  small  plunder- 
ing  parties.     But  although  the  towers  or  fortresses  of  tbe 
barons  might  pro.tect  their  own  persons,  and  those  of  their 
principal  vassals,  with  perhaps  a  few  domestic  antmah, 
they  could  not  afford  safety  to  herds  of  cattle  ;  and  for 
(he  protection  of  these,  there  seems  every  reason  to  le- 
Ceve  that* the  dfcular  fortifications,  already  mentioned^ 
fir^rc  ^^Bviscd,    Tbithe?  the  country  people  copM  rcpaf 
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yMi  the&  flocks  of  cattle  on  the  fir^  alarin ;  and  as  fheAntupitigL 
works  appear  to  have  becil  elevated  and  substantial,  and 
sach  as  if  furnished  with  cannon,  and  used  as  Tedouhis, 
might  rfctard  or  embart-as^  the  movements  even  of  a  power- 
Ad  modem  army,  they  wbuld  be  defended  with  ease. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  island,  like  the  neighbouring Wolra 
continent.  Was  at  one  time  infested  by  wolves  ;  and  seve- 
iral  spots  still  hear  the  name  of  that  animal :  as  wolf-clyde, 
Wolf-cleugh^  &c.  In  the  same  parish  of  Heriot,  tradi-  ^ 
4ion  reports,  that  the  glen  or  cleugh  called  the  wolf^ckugh 
was  once  inhabited  by  a  great  wolf  which  laid  waste  the 
coxmtry,  and  attacked  ahd  destroyed  every  passenger.  Ah 
<iffer  was  at  last  made,  that  whoever  would  destroy  this 
terrible  animal  should  have  tis  bis  ret^ard  a  consideral)Ie 
portion  of  the  territory  infested  by  it.  A  man  named 
Dewar  ait  length  atchieved  this  enterpris^^  and  called  the 
lands  by  his  own  name. 

Near  the  high  road  which  passes  through  this  parish 
from  Edinburgh  towards  Selkrig,  is  a  great  stone  called 
Mary  Giib^s,  from  an  old  woman  whdm  tradition  reports 
to  have  been  burned  upon  it  as  a  witch.  On  the  boundary 
of  the  parish,  towards  Tweedale,  is  a  spot  called  the  Piper's  ^\^\ 
grave ^  from  a  tradition,  that  the  piper  of  Peebles  fell  downP*^^  *^ 
and  died  hete,  and  was  buried.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time 
itk  an  attempt  to  blow  his  bag-pipe  from  Peebles  to  Lau- 
-der,  a  £stance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  at  a  certain  num- 
ber of  blasts. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  upon  SoutrahilI,g^^j^  j,^^ 
in  the  parish  of  Fala,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  hospi-P***^ 
taL  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1 164  by  Malcolm  Fourth, 
king  of  Scotland,  for  the  relief  of  pilgrims,  and  for  poor 
and  sickly  people.  To  this  charitable  institution  the  royal 
founder  annexed  some  lands  near  to  St  Leonardos  in 
the  neighboturhood  of  £dbburgh.     It  had  also  the  privl- 
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ABtiyiitict.lege  of  a  sanctu «jy,  as  appears  irom  tbe  name  of  the  roajl 
leading  to  it  from  the  abbej  of  Mebrose.  From  Bridgen4i| 
about  half  a  mile  above  DomQck  to  tbe  west,  on  the  sout]| 
side  of  the  Tweedy  there  has  been  a  plain  road  or  caoseti 
waj  through  the  a^uirs  to  Soutra  hill,  c^ed  the  Girtbg^e^ 
from  the  word  Girth,  which,  in  the  Gaelic,  signifies  am 
asylum  or  sanctuary.  The  traces  of  th^s  road  are  still  vi- 
sible in  many  pla(^  of  the  muir.  Another  circumstance, 
illustrative  of  Soutra's  having  formerly  been  a  plate  of 
refuge,  is,  that  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  hospir 
tal,  there  is  a  small  eminence  or  rising  ground  still  called 
CrosS'cbain  bill.  It  would  appear,  that  along  this  hill,  and 
mcross  the  Girthgate,  there  had  been  a  chain,  suspended  for 
a  considerable  way,  in  the  directi(Hi  of  east  and  west,  U^ 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  privileged  grpund.  Crimioalsi 
^  who  had  the  happiness  to  pass  or  cross  t]iis  chain,  how- 
ever closely  pursued,  were  safe  from  every  harm,  and  ezt 
empted  from  prosecution* 
eid  monas-  ^  ^^^  parish  of  Cranston  are  the  ruins  of  some  buiUn 
^^'  ings  and  enclosures,  supposed  to  be  ecclesiastical  antiqsU 
ties  \  that  is,  the  ruins  of  a  monastery.  The  endosurei 
were  undoubtedly  orchards ;  as  cherry  trees  and  tbe  re-, 
mains  of  gooseberry  bushes  continued  there  till  within 
these  few  years :  a  bell  also  hung  in  one  of  die  boildr 
ings,  till  some  tinkers,  apprehending  they  could  apply  it 
to  some  use,  carried  it  off.  The  whole  was  probably  den 
dicated  to  St  Bartholomew,  as  some  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood receive  the  appellation  of  Bartbohmew^sjSrkt. 
In  the  parish  of  Crichton  are  two  objects  of  antiqoitj 
well  deserving  notice.  These  are  a  Roman  camp  and  the 
pastle  of  Crichton.  The  camp  is  situated  upon  rising 
ground,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  The  intrench- 
/nents  in  many  parts  may  be  easily  traced.  It  is  proba- 
|>1e^  that  a  considerable  battle  had  been  fought  in  this  ^. 
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l^d)  from  the  great  numlx^r  of  .bones  which  have  been  dog  Ami^iitSq^ 
vp.  In  the  lower  ground,  several  cbevaux  dejrise  have 
l>een  found,  which  wer^  used  for  wounding  hprses  feet. 
They  are  in  the  form  pf  rings,  six  inches^  in  diameter,  an4 
armed  all  round  with  sh^urp  pil^es,  turned  tip  in  a  circular 
manner.  The  ^castlp  of  Crichton  is  a  verj  ancient  and  mag^ 
fiificent  l^ui^^g.  **  This  pastle,**  says  Pennant,  "  wasonc^ 
the  hal|itation  of  the  Chancellor  Crichton,  joint-guardian 
'^ith  the  ^arl  of  Callander  of  Jati^es  the  Second;  a power-^ 
f ul  an4  shrewd  statesman  in  ^hat  t\irbulent  age ;  and  the  ad-^ 
viser  of  the  bold  but  bloody  deed^  a^^st  t^e  too.  potent 
Douglas.  During  the  life  pf  Crichton,  it  wi^s  besieged- 
taken,  and  levelled  with  the  ground,  by  William  Earl 
Douglas.  It  was  aftpn^ards  reb^iiltj^  and  par^qf  the  supine  « 
work  is  uncommonly  elegant." 

In  the  parish  of  Newton,  to  the  southward  of  the  North  The  1 
Esk,  and  adjoining  to  the  high  road  from  Edinbi^gb  to 
Dalkeith,  is  a  very  high  ridge  of  a  circular  form,  and  of 
very  considerable  extent  in  a  level  territory.  It  is  evi-. 
dently  altogether  artificial.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
always  called  it  the  kaim,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  camp,  but  which  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect is  of  the  same  import  with  the  English  word  comb. 
What  is  here  called  the  kaim,  has  no  resemblance  to  a  Ro- 
fian  camp,  or  to  the  rings  already  described,  as  existing  in 
mountainous  districts.  It  must  have  been  a  work  of  great 
labour,  and  resembles. more  the  rampart  of  a  city  than  any 
inferior  object.  It  is  of  such  breadth  and  strength,  that 
the  Jop  of  it  is  used  for  a  considerable  distance  as  a  car- 
riage road.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  permanent 
fampart  of  a  Roman  town,  than  any  other  work  that  can 
readily  be  conjectured.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  through- 
put all  Sf  o,t]and,  small  ridges,  though  evidently^  or  at  least 
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AmJqiufct.  apparently,  fomed  by  natute,  rcoeivt  the  ^ppdktion  df 
kaims. 

C^igminar  In  the  parish  of  Liherton,  the  most  remarkable  remnant 
of  antiquity  is  Craigmillar  castle,  a  magnificent  chateau^ 
which  must  have  in  former  times  possessed  considerable 
Strength.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  circular  hill, 
and  comipands  on  all  sides  an  extensive  praspecl ;  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  with  its  precincts,  and  the  distant  moun-. 
tains  bordering  upon  the  Highlands  ;  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
tod  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Nonh  and  South  Esk. 
Craigmillar  cagtle  is  itself  also  ti  canspkuous  object  in  n 
,pt9l  part  of  the  county  ;  a  part  of  it  ivas  lately  iiihabited- 
The  front  of  the  building  h  towardii  the  north  f  and  over 
one  of  the  doors  is  carved  on  stone,  a  press  and  a  barrel  OiT 
ton,  in  allusion  to  the  namr  of  Prcnton,  A  thick  rampart 
•wall,  thirty  feet  high,  with  parapets  and  turrets,  or  watch 
houses,  encompass  it.  The  inner  court  is  of  considerable 
extent :  on  the  west  end  of  which  is  a  very  large  building, 
consisting  of  several  very  stately  apartments,  which  was 
luilt  in  1661  by  Sir  John  Gilmour,  lord  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  for  some  time  was  the  mansion-house 
of  the  family.  The  outer  court  is  large  and  spacious ;  the 
entry  to  it  is  from  the  east.  On  the  west  side  of  this  court 
was  erected  a  protestant  presbyterian  meeting-house,  upon 
the  indulgence  granted  by  James  the  Seventh  ;  on  the  east 
was  the  chapel. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  ascertainmg  when  this  very 
inagnificet^t  castle  was  built ;  but  the  rampart  wall,  as  ap- 
{tears  from  the  inscription  on  the  gate,  was  built  in  1427. 

Here  John  Earl  of  Marr,  a  younger  brother  of  James 
<he  Third,  was  confined  in  1477.  For  some  time  it  was 
the  residence  of  James  the  Fifth  during  his  minority, 
when  he  left  Edinburgh  castle  on  account  of  the  plague ; 
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knd  in  this  castk  the  queen^crpnigtr  his  mother  had,  by  fa^Anttqgftfet, 
vouf  of  Lord  Erskine,  his  constant  attendant  and  guardian, 
frequent  interviews  with  hin>,  when  the  Duke  of  Albany 
the  governor  was  in  France,  h  was  taken,  was  much  de* 
molished,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  burned,  according  to  Ks- 
cottie,  by  the  English  in  1543. 

Here  Qiieen  Mary  chose  to  reside  as  much  as  she ^osr 
sibly  cotild,  after  her  return  from  France  in  1561.  On 
that  account,  her  French  servants  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  neighboqring  village,  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
had  the  appellation  of  Little  France  ;  and  the  name  is  still  Little 
retained.  There  is  a  room  in  the  castle  which  goes  under  ^'""'^ 
the  name  of  ^ueen  Mary^Sy  for  it  is  said  she  slept  in  it ;  and 
it  is  always  shown  to  str^mgers.  It  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  south-east  turret,  and  has  a  fire  place,  but  is  not 
much  above  seven  seet  long  and  five  broad. 

The  orchard  is  on  the  ^uth  side,  and  immediately  ad* 
foining  to  the  castle ;  it  consists  of  two  acres.  There  are 
at  present  only  a  few  old  fruit  trees  in  it. 

Craigmiljar  anciently  belonged  to  a  family  of  that  name. 
In  1374,  It  was  purchased  by  Sir  Simon  de  Presrton,  which 
family  were  sometimes  styled  Frestons  of  Craigmillar,  ' 

sometimes  Frestons  of  Gorton,  as  well  as  of  Frestons  of 
Preston,  or,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  Freston  of  that  iBc. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  that  one  of  them  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second  bestowed  the  arm-bone  of  St  Giles 
upon  the  community  of  Edinburgh.  The  Frestons  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  Craigmillar  almost  three  hun- 
dred years ;  and  during  that  period  they  maintained  an 
eminent  character  here,  distinguished  by  many  public 
marks  of  respect,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  neighbour*, 
ingcity.  ^ 

August  24th,  1565,  Sir  Simon  Preston  of  Preston  and 
Craigmillar  was  recommended  by  Queen  Maiy,  and  her 
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Antiyrit^fli.  husband  Darolej,  as  a  proper  person  to  be  elected  provost 
of  Edinburgh.     The  recommendation  was  successful,  and 
the  preferment  immediately  took  place.     He  appears  to 
have  joined  the  party  against  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  that 
associated  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pamley ,     He  was  pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh  in  1561^  and  the  queen  Ipdged  in  hi$ 
house  u\  town  the  fatal  night  after  she  left  the  army  al 
Carberry  hill.     About  the  time  of  the  restoratiouj  Craig^ 
miliar  came  to  the  family  of  Gilmpurj,  to  which  it  still  be^ 
longs.     This  family,  after  residing  some  tiqae  at  Craig* 
miliar,  came  afterwards  to  reside  at  a  building  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  and  is  termed  tbc  Jffcb^^ 
which  signifies  an  island.     It  was  anciently  eacom|)i|sse4 
with  water,i  and  the  entry  to  it  was  by  a  draw-bridge^ 
Ifortm.      In  the  same  parish,  near  the  house  pf  Morton,  may  stilt 
be  discoy^ed  a  part  of  the  remains  of  a  rampart  of  a  cir- 
cular^ 01^  ^tber  of  an  oval  formj^  intersected  by  the'  tum- 
pike-roa4  leading  from  Edinburgh  to  Bigg^.     Withia 
these  few  years  it  was  entire  on  the  eastern  side,  but  near- 
ly the  whpl^  stones  hfiye  now  been  carried  off  to  repair  the 
t^igh  road,  it  is  supposed^    |t  could  not  be  one  of  the 
Roman  camps,  ^^  they  wer^  of  a  square  form,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  beei)  a  llo^uin  tpwn.     Tbe  Roman  mi- 
litary way  from  Bumswork  hill  to  the  north  issued  into 
two  branches  at  the  town  of  Biggar.  The  left  handbrandv 
went  by  Carstairs  and  Cambus-]Methan^  to  the  ^lelmte^ 
wall  between  the  two  Friths  of  Forth  fuid  Clyde^  and  at 
length  was  carried  as  far  as  the  Roman  arms^  penetrated. 
The  other  branch  proceeded  by  Linton  to  the  Ronaan  tpwa 
just  now  mentioned,  and  from  thence  was  directed  to  Cra-. 
mond,  where  the  Romans  had  an  important  station^  an4 
where  certain  of  their  ships  always  attended  for  funushin|^ 
them  with  provisions.     Another  military  road  came  from 
Teviotdale,  or  perhaps  from  the  celebrated  wall  whicl^ 
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ttke  emperor  Hadrian  erected  between  Carlisle  and  New- Ahtlquideit 
castle  upon  Tyne,  and  led  to  this  town.  In  the  Celtic  or  ' 
Gaelic  language^  more  signifies  great  or  large.  Hence  the 
appellation  Morton  has  been  supposed  to  signify  the  great 
or  large  city.  Th^  road  hete  for  nearly  a  mile  is  formed 
precisely  upon  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  military  way. 
This  was  intentionally  done  by  the  direction  of  the  learned 
antiquarian,  already  mentioned,  the  jate  Sir  John  Clerk  of 
Pcnnycuik^  one  of  the  barons  of  exchequer  for  Scotland. 

On  the  north-east  bonndaty  of  the  parish  of  Duddifig-'  FishwifM 
ston^  is  a  caus€iway  of  some  antiquity^  whiA  art  present  re-  ^awcway. 
ceives  the  appellati6il  of  thtjuhwives  tdusewaf*  It  oncci 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  post  road  to  London  i  and  the 
fishwives,  after  that  road  was  turned  into  a  difiTeroit  di- 
rection^ long  refused  to  alter  their  well-known  path.  As 
it  had  been  made  in  such  a  substantial  manner,  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  to  reduce  it  easily  und^  the  plough,  and 
as  it  afforded  a  convenient  access  to  the  adjoining  fields,  il 
was  not  shut  up.  It  is  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  those  re- 
gular roads  which  the  unfortunate  queen  Mary  was  anxious 
to  form  for  the  improvement  of  her  barbarous  king- 
4om.  To  the  northward  of  this,  in  the  parish  of  South 
Leith^  in  a  direct  line  from  the  foot  of  the  Canongate  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  sea,  another  road  remains,  which  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  the  same  prinoess ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  any  time  substantially  formed. 

In  dragging  marl  out  of  Duddingston  loch  tome  years 
ago,  were  found  some  coins,  the  inscription  of  which 
were  efiaced.;  the  blade  of  a  sword,  and  the  heads  of  some 
spears  and  javelins.  All  of  these^  from  their  structure 
and  materials  behoved  to  be  Roman.  Some  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  museum  of  the  king,  and  some  were  pre- 
sented to  the  antiquarian  society.  In  the  adjacent  mea- 
ioWf  in  the  opening  of  drains  a^d  diiohes^  under  tl^  first     , 
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Aot^ttlties.'^tratsi  of  moss  and  fnivel^  have  been  fsmiid  wrecks  o£  oak 
trees,  hazel  hushes  aad  uuts^  and  the  almost  ooiLsumedkoQ 
of  horse«ihoe&of  diffisrc&t  dixncnsions*  At  the-moumof 
DuddiagstoQ,  or  the  Figgat  bum,  have  also  been  observed^ 
ii»nftersed  in  a  deep  stratum  of  daj,  the  trunks  of  lafge 
oak  treesi  wbich^  when  cut  or  broken,  hare  been  £aiuid 
black  as  ebonj  to  the  heart*  They  maj  perhaps  be  renN 
naats  of  the  king's  forests  to  the  east  •f  Edinburgh^  ia 
which  it  appears,  bj  the  original  charter  of  erection  of  tha 
monaalofj  a£  the  holj  cross,  the  monks  obtained  a  privi- 
lege to  send  their  hogs  to  &ed.  jVixording  to  tradition^ 
thi$  fofest  afforded  shelter  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  to  the 
dblef  of  ^  the  Soottish  heroes.  Sir  WilUam  Wallace  and 
his  fmadSi  while  they  were  preparing  to  attack  Berwick. 
Ihrerc^.  The  parish  of  Inveresk,  oi  the  neighbourhood  of  Mus* 
aeHmfgh,  was  the  soene  of  many  ancient  transactioas*  Is 
is  observed  by  the  respectable  clergyman  of  that  parid^ 
Dr  Alexander  Carlyle,  that  the  Romans  did  mot  £ul  to  ob- 
servo  the  fortunate  situation  of  the  hill  of  Inveresk^  which, 
though  not  metre  thaa  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
cofBOtaids  an  exteaaive  view,  not  only  of  the  adjaoeofr 
ccMUMiry^  but  of  the  spacious  baso^  of  the  Fortht  which  'u 
Aere  about  eightoen  miles  bi^ad,  and  of  the  ooastof  Fifey 
from  Bmotislaad  to  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Hisftoiy  a»« 
anres  us  diat  they  had  a  sla^n  here ;  and  repeated  disco* 
veries  point  out  the  spot  wh^  ih/^  praiorifim  was  boilw 
It  was  undoubte^y  on  the  sumiuit  of  the  hUl  where  the 
dUbtch  now  stands^  A  building  of  high  and^ily  was  si« 
tuated  at  the  east  end  of  Musselburgh,  which  bdonged  to 
tibe  abbey  of  Dunfermline*  It  was  called  the  tattp^l  rf 
ZottittK  There  are  no  remains  of  it  now  but  a  small  cdj* 
about  twelve  feet  hy  ten,  osvered  by  a  meint  in  the  pm^ 
ifin  of  the  villa  called  JLat^Ho*  Sooo  ate  iSn  ftfyam^ 
Itoo,  aboot  die  year  1500,  At  tolboodi  ^  Musselbufi^ 
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was  built  (mt  of  the  ruins  of  this  chapel^  which  mu^  have  Amti^^tot* 
been  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  old  steps  of  the 
tolbooth  stair,  which  was  'repaired  not  long  since,  were  the 
'  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  chapel,  acx:ording  to  the  report  of 
masons  3till  living*  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  re* 
ligions  bouse  ia  Scotland  whose  rums  were  applied  to  an 
unhallowed  lye  ;  for  which  the  good  people  of  MusseU 
bur|^]|  are  said  to  have  been  atmuatty  excommuniaU$d^  till 
very  lately,  at  Ron^. 

The  bridge  of  Musselburgh  over  the  Esk,  between  tbeMutieU 
two  villages  of  Musselburgh  and  Fisherrow,  is  of  i^iknown  ^^1 
antiquity*  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Homan'  wtMrk,  a& 
that  people  not. only  had  m^ny  houses  in  Fishesrow,  but 
also  their  harbour  ;  and  hi  would  undoubtedly  have  proved 
extremely  inccmvenient  to  suffer  their  colony  to  be  divided 
ipto  two  parts,  or  their  harbour  to  be  separated  from  their 
fert  by  a  river,  which  frequently  for  m^any  days  cannot  b« 
&rded*  The  arches  are  fifty  feet  wide,  their  spring  onlj 
ten  feet.  The  coomb  of  the  most  westerly  arch  appears 
to  have  sunk  before  the  arch  waa  thrown  over,  as  it  is  oi^ 
one  side  much  flattened.  It  must  have  been  the  intentiea 
of  those  who  erected  this  bridge,  to  place  the  road  leading^ 
to  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide :  this  circumstance,,  to- 
gether with  the  situation  cpf  the  harbour,  demonstrates, 
that  the  sea,  although  it  has  faoen  encroaching  on  the  land 
above  X^eithy  has  at  die  bottom  of  this  bay  neither  gained 
im  the  laxid  nor  retired  from  it.     - 

At  different  times  Koman  coins  have  been  found  upon 
the  territory  adjacent  to  Inveresk.  An  altar  was  also  found, 
with  this  inscription,  jipoUim  Cranio*     Some  years  agoRdntn 
also  a  Bixnan  bath  of  two  rooms  was  discovered  by  some  ^^^^ 
workmen  when  employed  in  removing  a  few  feet  of  earth  , 
firomt  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  a  gentleman's  villa^r 
It  is  well  known,,  that  wherever  this  people  went,  they 
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^y^^  rtiadc  provision  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  favourite  of 
all  their  luxuries;  the  warm  bath.  At  this  place,  onlj  the 
floors  and  foundations  of  the  baths  were  discovered,  the 
aixperstructure  having  been  cast  down  sbd  remcnred,  and 
the  whole  bovered  with  earth  in  sdihe  former  age.  The 
floor  remained  entire,  and  in>out  six  inches  high  of  the  wall 
of  the  Smallest  room,  which  was  nine  feet  l»ng  and  four 
ind  a  half '\4ride;  There  Tt^as  a  coriramnicatioh  through  the 
partition  wall  for  water  by  an  earthen  pij[)e:  Th^  other 
room  was  fifteen  ffeA  by  nind.  The  flbors  of  these  and  6f  the 
other  rooms  were  covered  with  tarras;  uniformly  laid  on, 
ibout  two  inches  fhick.  Below  this  coat  there  was  a  coar- 
ser sort  df  lime  and  gravel,  five  inches  decpj  laid  upbn  un^ 
shapely  ^d  utijoint6d  flags.  This  flbor  ^ood  on  pillars 
two  fe6t  high,  som^  6f  ston^,  and  sothe  of  circular  bricks 
Th^  eahh  had  been  removed  td  come  to  a  krlid  fbiin(fau8n 
on  whidh  to  efeCt  the  |nllar«.  Under  the  tarrU  6f  the 
smallest  rodm  ther^  wa6  a  Cdar^r  tarras,  flilly  ten- inches 
ihiek,  Whidh  seemed  intended  td  sUstaiii  df  bear  ii  mdi^ 
^tmsiderable  fir^  under  it;  than  the  bypocdustum  or  floor 
above  the  fire  of  the  largest  room.  There  appeared  to  have 
been  larger  fires  under  it,  as  the  pillars  were  injured  by 
them ;  and  there  was  found  a  quantity  of  charcoal  in  pen' 
feet  preservation. 

The  hypdcaushitn  of  the  larger  room,  or  spkce  under  the 
tarras  floor^  was  filled  ivith  earth,  and  With  slices  made  of 
clay,  which  were  laid  every  where  between  the  rows  of 
pillars,  and  were  a  little  discoloured  with  smoke ;  a  small- 
er degree  of  heat  having  been  conveyed  through  diexn 
than  through  those  under  the  other  room.  But  those  con- 
trivances under  the  floors  seem  only  to  have  been  intended 
to  preserve  heat  in  the  water,  which  had  been  carried 
warm  from  a  kettle  built  up  or  hung  on  brick -work  oa 
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,4he  side  of  the  largest  room.  This  brick-work  was  tnuch  Amlquitlet. 
injured  by  strong  fires,  and  wais  four  feet  square. 

The  cement  or  tarras  sufficiently  proves  the  origin  of 
the  work,  as  the  Roman  composition  used  for  cement  is 
superior  to  any  of  later  ages.  The  cetnent  of  the  grand 
sewers  under  the  city  of  Rome  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  i 

kind ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  in  Hindostan,  in  the  very 
ancient  buil£ngs,  the  same  preparation  appears  to  have 
been  used.  Tradition  reports,  that  in  digging  foundations 
for  houses  in  Fisherrow,  on  the  western-side  of  the  river^ 
there  have  been  found  similar  ruins  of  baths  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  demonstrate  that  this  was  not 
merely  a  military  station,  but  a  colony ;  that  the  Romans 
must  have  had  many  houses  and  buildings  near  the  sea,  as 
well  as  their pratorium  at  Inveresk.  From  the  place  where 
Fisherrow  harbour  now  is  there  was  once  a  Roman  cause- 
way, the  traces  of  which,  though  now  obliterated  by  cul- 
tivation, are  not  entirely  forgotteui  This  causeway  led 
towards  Borthwick.  ^ 

As  a  branch  of  later  antiquities,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray  died  at  Musselburgh  of 
the  stone  in  July  1332  ;  and  tradition  points  out  the  house 
where  lie  di^  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  on  Ae  south 
side.  .  It  is  i  vaulted  house  6f  two  rooms  on  the  ground  ^ 
floof  ;  the  rooms  are  about  fourteen  feet  square,  and  the 
arch  eiglit  feet  high,  with  a  passage  between  them  six 
feet  high. 

In  this  parish  is  the  fiield  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  which  0.^1^ 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  was  fought  in  the  Pinkie. 
year  1547,  during  the  mfancy  of  our  celebrated  and  un- 
fortunate Queen  Mary,  whose  name  occupies  so  large  a 
space  in  the  later  history  of  Scotland,  and  of  whom  we 
have  ialready  had  occasion  to  notice  several  particulars. 
The  battle  of  Pinkie  was  fought  on  the  field  that  lies  be* 
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Am^mta^twiart  A^  village  ef  I^ivefesljL  ^n^d  ^^ll^o^d  8^l)^  Cif> 
berrj,  and  was  brougb^  09  ^7  the  usual  r?^ess  aod 
imi^tuositj  of  the  Scots.     Thit  JXvlft  o^  ^oxui^rs^  as 

2^^  ^    protector  of  England  during  the  niinor^t j  of  ^^ar4 
the  Sixth,  att^^ptcd  to  ^iforcc  the  proje^  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  accoruplisb^  an  union  between  ScQtl^d  and 
J^ngland.     With  this  view,  he  raised  an  army  o^  18,000 
^en,  and  equipped  a  fleet  consisting  of  thiirtj  sail  of  ships 
of  war,  and  thirty  transports  laden  with  ammunition  and 
{trovisions.    The  war  was  attempted  to  be  justified  by  the 
pretext  of  revenging  some  incursions  of  the  borderers ;  at 
^e  same  time,  the  ancient  pretensiou  was  revived  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  crown  over  Scotland;     A  ma« 
nifesto  was  issued,  stating  these  re^ons,  a^d  declaring  a 
];esolution  to  negociate  upoi^  no  other  terms  than  the  unioi^ 
of  the  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  English 
king  to  the  infant  Scottish  Qjeen  IMfary,.    It  was  urged,, 
that  nature  obviously  intended  the  wljuJe  island  £6t  one 
empire,  by  surrounding  it  by  a  barrier  wb^^  cuts  it  off 
£com  all  communication  ydth  foreign  states  :-   That  the 
i^iguage  and  custoi^as  of  t^e  people  concurr^  with  na- 
tlire,  Guid  invited  them  to  an  union  :  That  wder  one  roj^' 
family,  ^nd  one  govenupeipit,- their  ancient  ho^ti}ity  would 
fpeed^y  give  way  to  sentiments  of  amity,  r^ultipg  frosor 
tl^e  prosperity  which  would  sui;^  to  both  natic^  from  the 
^re  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  which 
would  take  place  as  soon  as  they  should  be  rdieved  from 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  warlike  posture  towards 
each  other.    These  arguments  did  not  convince  the  Scots^ 
who  were  moreover  influenced  by  the  attachment  of  their 
Queen  Dowager  Mary  of  Guise  to  the  interests  of  Enmcc 
and  the  catholic  religion. 

On  advancing  into  Scotland,  ^x^  encamping  in  this  pari^ 
^  Dukeof  SomersetfoundtheScot^  so  strongly  postedti^ 
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wxpcoi^tcx  existed  of  attackijog  them  witb  success.    He  Aati<iwtifl» 

^ere fore  <^e;red  to  retreat,  on  cooyditioa  that  the  Scots  would 

agree  t¥A  to  contract  &eir  queen  to  any  foreign  prince  till 

she  should  arrive  at  a  proper  age  for  choosing  a  husband  for  Propoial  o^ 

herself:  but  the  Scots,  rashly  presuming  upon  the  weak-> 

oess  of  tl^e  English,  from  the  moderation  of  the  tone  whicfi 

^heir  leader  had  now  assuiped»  and  being  moreover  urged 

9P  by  their  Roman  catholic  priests,  who  represented  thf 

English  as  detestable  heretics,  whom  God  had  devoted  to 

destruction,  abandoned  the  advantage  resulting  from  their 

Strong  position,  and  resolved  to  come  to  battle.    Thej 

were  diyided  into  three  bodies,  commanded  by  the  Earls 

of  Angus,  ArraQ,  and  Huntly,  with  some  light  hone  and 

9L  body  of  Irish  archers,  whom  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had 

brought  over  into  Scotland. 

The  Scotti^army  were  encamped  on  that  large  field  west  Mjarch  o£ 
of  the  Esk  which  went  by  the  name  of  Edmonston  Edge  ,•  ^  ^*^ 
tbe  Englj^  lay  at  the  places  now  called  Dnmrnores^ni  Wal^ 
Uford*  As  the  Scots  passed  the  bridge  of  Musselburgh, 
and  marched  to  the  field  up  the  hill  of  Inveresk  on  the 
west  si4<B  of  the  church,  there  beii^g  then  no  village,  and 
oply  two  shepherd^  houses  on  that  hill,  t|iey  were  annoyed 
by  qannon-shot  from  the  Engli3h  gi^ys  in  the  bay,  in- 
lipmuch  that  the  Lord  Graham,  eldest  so9  of  the  first 
Earl,  of  Montrose,  was  killed  on  the  bridge,  with  many  of 
his  ^llpwers;  To  have  crossed  the  river  at  any  other 
place  would  have  been  still  more  dangerous,  a^  there  was 
then  a  thick  wood  on  the  banks  of  it  all  the  way  to  Dal- 
^Leith.  After  passing  the  church  of  Inveresk  they  must 
have  been  covered  from  the  shot,  as  the  ground  slopes 
%om  t^fi^ce  down  to  the  How  Mire  (in  those  days  a  mo- 
rass, though  now  drained  and  cultivated),  from  whence  it 
rises  gently  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills  of  Carberry  and 
f^alside.    On  this  geitf^d  rising  lay  the  field  of  actioo* 
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Antiquities.     The  Scots^  'wmle  crossing  the  bridge,  having  heiiji  ptit 
into  some  disorder  bj  the  fire  of  the  English  ships.  Lord 
Grey,  who  commanded  the  English  heavy  armed  horse, 
^  left  his  ground  and  attacked  them,  contrary  to  orders^ 

in  the  hope  of  gaining  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  a 
victory.  On  advancing,  however,  he  met  with  bad 
ground,  beyond  which  the  Scots  were  posted  on  a  plough- 
ed field,  in  a  deep  phalanx,  with  their  spears  pointed.  The 
English  horse  could  make  no  impression,  and  were  in* 
stantly  discomfited,  and  their  leader  dangerously  wound- 
ed ;  but  the  Scots,  having  no  good  cavalry,  could  take  no 
advantage  of  their  success.  Somerset  rallied  his  cavalry, 
and  in  the  mean  while  assailed  the  Scottish  compact  body 
of  infantry  with  his  artillery,  with  the  fire  of  some  Italian 
and  Spanish  Afquebusiers,  and  with  a  shower  of  arrows 

Defeat  of  from  his  English  archers.  The  van  of  the  Scots,  dis- 
^  mayed  by  these  attacks,  and  by  the  approach  of  the 
English  infentry,  began  to  stagger,  and  the  Irish  archers 
fled.  The  panic  rapidly  communicated  itself  to  the 
whole  army,  and  a  total  route  commenced.  The  Eng- 
lish infantry  began,  not  a  battle  but  a  pursuit,  with  shouts, 
and  continued  to  commit  bloody  execution  all  the  way  to 
Edinburgh.  They  did  not  lose  two  hundred  men,  while 
of  the  Scots  10,000  were  killed  and  1500  made  prisoners. 
Tlie  English  gave  no  quarter  to  the  priests  that  fell  into 
their  way.  Somerset  might  have  imposed  almost  any 
terms  upon  the  Scots  ;  but  learning  that  dangerous  in- 
trigues were  going  on  against  him  in  England,  he  hastened 
home,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  the 
object  of  which  he  had  come  in  pursuit. 

Hill  of  Car-     J^**  ^^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^  battle  there  is  a  hill,  which  was 

^^••y'  still  more  fatal  to  Queen  Mary,  and  has  been  known  -evct 
since  by  the  name  of  the  ^een^s  Stat.  It  is  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  Carberry,  where  this  unfortunate  princess  sat  on 
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f  stoney  and  held  a  conference  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Ami^iutiff. 
I^ho  had  heen  commissioned  for  that  purpose  bj  the  con- 
federate lords.  During  this  parley,  Bothwell,  who  had 
taken  leave  of  the  queen  for  the  last  time,  rode  off  the 
field  to  Dunbar«  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  danger,  Mary 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  by  Kirkaldy  to  Morton  and  th^ 
lords,  who  received  her  with  due  marks  of  respect,  and 
-ample  promises  of  future  loyalty  and  obedience.  The  se- 
quel is  well  known.  From  that  hour  she  was  deprived 
of  liberty  for  life,  except  for  the  few  days  that  intervened 
between  her  escape  from  Lochlevin  castle  and  her  sur- 
render to  Elisabeth,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Langside.  The 
bloody  field  of  Pinkie,  under  her  eye,  might  have  put  this 
ill-fated  queen  on  her  guard  ;  bat,  unfit  for  the  rugged 
times  in  which  she  lived,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at 
once  facile  and  obstinate.  The  late  proprietor  of  Carber- 
ry,  John  FuUarton,  Esq.  has  marked  this  spot  to  ppste- 
rity  by  planting  a  copse  of  wood  on  it.  - 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  the  antiquities  of  this  Inchkcith. 
county,  we  may  shortly  take  notice  of  the  island  of  Inch- 
keith,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Forth  off  Leith.  A 
few  sheep  and  rabbits  live  upon  it..  On  the  highest  point' 
are  the  remains  of  an  an^i^  fortress,  which  was,  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  accounted  of  considerable 
importance,  but  has  long  been  demolished.  The  island 
itself,  along  with  the  barony  of  Keith  in  East  Lothiap,  and 
other  lands,  were  granted,  along  with  the  office  of  heredi- 
tary grand  marshal  of  Scotland,  by  King  Malcolm,  to  one 
Robert,  as  a  reward  for  killing  Camus,  the  king  and 
champion  of  the  Danes,  at  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  the  year 
1010.  From  the  lands  Robert  took  the  name  of  Keith, 
and  they  belonged  for  many  ages  to  his  family.  The 
celebrated  Marshal  Keith,  in  the  Russian  and  Pnissian  ser^ 
vices,  was  a  younger  son  of  this  family  5  but  its  fortunes  la 
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^ntrr^  this  coantry  were  all  forfeited  to  the  crown,  tod  the  frii- 
%      y    I  rpcrty  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  it  joining  in  the 
rebellion  in  1715.  A  lighthouse  was  esublished  on  Inch- 
kdth  during  the  kst  winter. 

In  thfe  western  part  of  this  county,  near  the  t*cntland 
tiillSy  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  proprietors 
Whose  estates  are  of  moderate  extent.  Such  estates  are 
frequently  changing  their  owners  ;  a  circumstance  which 
b  extremely  advantageous  to  the  improvement  of  the 
feountry.  The  new  proprietors  are  usually  active  and 
wfealthy  tnen,  who  eagerly  engage  in  ameliorating  and 
adorning  the  territory  which  they  have  acquired.  Hence, 
in  this  quarter,  plantations  and  inclosures  are  daily  spring- 
ing up ;  and  the  moors  and  mosses  which  border  upon 
the  Pentland  hills  are  subdued^  and  rendered  fertile  by  hu- 
man industry, 
Brotliertoii.  In  almost  every  part  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the 
deep  glens  in  which  the  waters  run,  it  is  exuemely  easy, 
by  planting  their  banks,  to  beautify,  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, a  variety  of  sequestrate  spots.  As  an  exainple  of 
this,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  successAil  ef- 
forts of  the  lately  deceased  Mr  Davie  of  Edinburgh  upon 
the  estate  of  Brotherton,  in  the  parish  of  West  Calder,  on 
one  of  the  small  streams  which  fall  into  the  Almond.  He 
not  only  reduced  the  lands  in  general  undel:  the  most 
perfect  agriculture,  from  a  state  of  extreme  rudeness  and 
sterility,  by  planting,  in  a  judicious  manner,  the  lofty  and 
nagged  banks  of  the  stream  adjoining  to  his  house,  but  he 
contrived  to  produce  an  extent  of  pleasing  and  interesting 
scenery  which  is  surpassed  in  few  situations.  At  a  trifling 
cost  winding  walks  have  been  cut  out  along  the  shelviii^ 
or  precipitous  banks  of  the  stream.  These  walks  are  eve- 
rywhere overhung  with  wood,  through  which  opening^ 
llfty^  been  Judiciously  formed  to  afibrd  vi^ws  of  (he  siff« 
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Ttmfidmg  scenery,  kustic  seats  arc  placed  In  propfer  £tna-  County 
tions ;  and  in  a  retired  corner  a  rude  cave  has  been  formed  t—  y  ■  ■> 
in  the  solid  rock.  At  one  point,  where  the  lofty  banks  of 
the  river  recede  from  each  other,  a  small  valley  is  form- 
ed, in  which  a  rustic  grotto  has  been  built.  A^  die  spot 
is  sheltered  from  every  blast,  so  as  to  produce  as  great  a 
stagnation  of  air  as  the  -current  of  fa  flowing  strcaita  wiH 
permit,  the  sun's  rays  bave  great  power  here  ;  ahd  an  un- 
common luxuriance  of  vegetation  prevails  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  which  gives  to  the  flowering  shrubs  and  trees 
^vhich  sktrt  the  valley  a  richness  of  aspect,  ^hich  is  highly 
pleasing,  because  almost  unexampled  in  this  climate. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  parish  bf  Mid  Cal-^^ 
-der  is  nsuch  adorned  with  plantations  ;  and  Calder  house,  home,  Hat^ 
the  seat  of  Lord  Torphichen,  already  mentioned,  is  a  very 
stately  fabric.  In  the  parish  of  Ratho  we  have  also  men- 
tioned a  variety  of  pleasure  grounds.  Hatton,  in  particu- 
lar, which  formerly  belonged  to  the  *Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
is  a  venerable  ancient  house,  with  extensive  gardens,  and 
is  surrounded  with  plantations  and  inclosures  of  ^t  least 
^00  acres  of  ground.  Eastward  from  this  is  Dalmahoy, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Dalmahoy  house 
is  beautilFuHy  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  park  which  con- 
tains between  400  aiid  500  acres.  The  Park  is  inclo- 
sed by  a  Well-built  wall,  and  is  subdivided  into  lesser  com^ 
modious  inclosuresl)y  asunk  fence  and  belts  of  planting. 

In  the  parish  of  CoUinton,  Sir  William  Forbes,  bank 
cr  in  Edinburgh,  has  lately  erected,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Water  of  Leith,  a  beautiftil  dwelling,  which,  on  account 
of  its  conspicuous  situation,  is  no  small  ornament  to  the 
oeighbouthood.  Nearer  to  the'^  Pentland  hills  a  house  is 
now  building,  upon  the  lands  of  iDreghom,  by  Mr  Trot- 
ter, secretary  to  the  navy,  which,  when  completed,  must 
be  u  work  of  vast  magnitude.    But  it  is  in  vain  to  at- 
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Coonery*  tempt  to  Specify  the  elegant  villas  which  abcmnd  ib  ibm 
w— y—  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  One  of  th^m,  however,  to  the 
Braid  ic.  southward  of  the  city,  that  of  Braid,  deserves  noUce,  on 
account  of  its  singularity,  being  a  handsome  a^d^costly 
house,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  or  narrow  ^en, 
planted  with  wood,  through  which  runs  a  stream  ol  wa- 
ter. The  house  is  so  completely  concealed  that  fribvi- 
ger  may  almost  look  down  the  chinmeys  from  0|e  ad- 
joining height  before  he  discovers  its  existence*  .(3ll  flie 
north  side  of  the  city,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Cuthbofft  «&d 
«Cramond,  are  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  buildings^  Xhat 
of  Rayelstone,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Ck>r^4||laBe 
hills,  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  ancient  <^Vofds 
around  it,  and  irregular  grounds,  affording  a  vast  fi|iely 
of  interesting  prospects.  The  ancient  house  of  R|||M)DO> 
upon  the  sea-shore,  is  one  of  the  largest  buildingajt|ir)8us 
part  of  the  coimtry.  ^ ^*^\ 

To  the  south  of  the  Pentland  hills,  the  ho^8e  of  |^pmj- 
bouse.  cuick  is  the  first  that  deserves  notice.  This  e<@B6j(  Wfs 
built,  about  1761,  by  a  forrfier  proprietor,  Sit'jjj 
Clark,  Bart.  It  stands  upon  a  flat  above  the  ! 
taking  advantage  of  a  turn  in  the  river,  the  back  J 
up  the  glen,  formed  by  its  banks,  to  the  ruins  of  jQisAlfiBO 
castle  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ti  M(hll<itiljlll 
In  a  flat  immediately  below  the  house,  in  the  ii  UllttliO 
tion^  is  an  artificial  piece  of  water,  and  the  gar4d|^^^Mdii 
extensive  green  and  hot  houses.  Both  sides  of  AitNi^VCr 
are  diversified  with  eminences  and  glens ;  and  tiii.itctnti^ 
behind  the  garden,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  ^m  ixver, 
are  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  front  of  the  house  i^ 
ornamented  with  a  handsome  portico,  supported  by  eight 
columns,  having  a  flight  of  steps  on  each  side  defended  by 
ballustrades.  The  materials  were  brought  from  the  Mair-« 
field  quarry,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  parish*    The  roo^ 
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is  covered  with  lead,  and  a  row  of  vases  arc  placed  on  the  Coimtty. 

,      ,  teatt,  &c« 

top.    In  the  house  are  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  <^^      > 

antiquities,  cut  in  stone ;   part  of  which  were  brought 
from  a  Roman  camp  at  Netherby,  and  some  from  Gra-? 
ham's  djke.     The  front  of  the  offices  lies  nearly  diago- 
nally to  the  house,  at  the  distance  of  280  feet.  They  fom^ 
a  large  square,  with  a  rustic  portico  and  elegant  spire, 
with  a  clock  in  front ;  and  behind  them,  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  pigeon-house,  is  an  exact  representation  of 
the  celebrated  Roman  temple  called  Arthur'^s  Oven.     To 
the  westward,  and  above  the  level  of  the  bouse,  is  another 
large  piece  of  water,  well  stocked  with  various  kinds  of 
fish.     A  round  tower,  placed  on  a  conic  eminence  in 
front,  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.    On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  facing  the  south,  an  obelisk  is  raised,  at  the  end 
pf  an  avenue,  on  the  top  of  the  baiik,  to  the  memory  of 
Allan  Ramsay,  the  famous  Scottish  poet.     The  approach 
towards  the  village  from  the  tower,  anciently  called  Ter^ 
regies^  along  the  northern  declivity  to  the  riyer,  exhibits 
pne  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  striking  scenes  any  where 
to  be  seen.     About  one-eighth  of  a  mile  above  the  gar- 
den, a  timber-bridge  formerly  crossed  the  river,  at  the 
^uth  end  of  which  is  an  entry  into  a  subterraneous  passage 
called  Hurly  Cur,  forty-nine  yards  long,  seven  feet  high, 
and  six  feet  broad  j  in  the  middle  of  which,  on  the  west 
side^  is  a  dark  cell,  with  seats  cut  round  capable  of  con- 
taining six  or  eight  people  ;  the  whole  being  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock  in  l  "342.     At  the  south  end  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  summer-house,  where  was  a  little  kit- 
chen and  dining-room ;  and  in  the  front  is  a  pond  well 
stored  with  fish  and  trout.     The  large  plantations  of  trees 
of  various  kinds,  in  summer,  form  a  most  beautiful  am- 
pitheatre.     Thes^  appendages  to  Pennycuick  house  ren-i 
der  it  unusually  interesting,  although  in  itself  it  is  by  nq 
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Coantiy-  medns  magnificent  or  conspicuous,  when  compared  with 

w  J  ■'■■>  multitude  of  other  buildings  in  this  county.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  interior  of  it  is  an  aparhiwnt  styled 
the  Hall  of  Ossiauj  which  strangers  frequently  risit.  Here 
the  mast  singular  and  striking  scenes  described  in  these  in« 
teresting  poems  are  represented  by  the  pencil  of  Rimd- 
.  man,  a  painter  whose  rejiresentations  are  of  a  bold  and 
strikihg  character,  though  seldom  coirrespdnding  with  the 
siihplicity  of  nature. 

On  the  saitae  river,  the  North  E&,  are  a  variety  of 
beautifol  country  seats,  which  are  surrounded  with  con  si- 
derable  plantations.     Among  these,  in  {^articular,  may  be 

^^*^^  mentioned,  Dryden,  Polton,  Mavisbahkj  and  llfelvillc 
Castle.  This  last  is  a  spliendid  buildihj^,  erected  Aot  ma- 
ny years  ago  by  Henry  Dundas,  Esq.  nb^^  Lord  Mel- 
ville. It  was  btiilt  on  the  site  of  an  old  hoUsfe  of  the 
same  name,  which,  with  the  estate  attached  te  it,  Qjecn 
Miry  anxiously  but  unsuccessfully  endeav6ured  to  pro- 
cure for  her  favourite  David  Riziio, 

On  the  South  Esk,  the  most  remarkabib  Buildings  are 

t&nuttoo.  Amiston,  Dalhousie  Castle,  and  Newbattle  Abbey.  The 
firsi  of  these  is  chiefly  of  importance,  as  it  has  long  been 
the  residence  of  the.  elder  branch  of  that  fattiily  of  Dun- 
das, which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  late  century, 
aSbrded  so  many  conspicuous  members  to  the  department 
of  the  Scottish  bar ;  and  which,  in  the  perscm  of  Lord 
Melville,  has  attained,  ior  a  long  series  of  yeirt,  to  such 
permanent  political  importance  in  the  councils  of  tfat  em- 
pire. 

Bilhottiie.  "^^  Castle  of  Dalhousie,  in  the  parish  of  Cocipfcn,  is 
a  buiMing  of  great  antiquity,  constructed  in  the  old  Scot- 
tish taste.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  northeni  bank 
of  the  river,  which  runs  at  a  few  yards  distance  frcm  the 
jEbot  of  the  walls.    Thb  castle  was  modernized  by  th^ 
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late  £arl  of  Dalhousie,  and  has  thertby  ttst  much  df  itsC^w»iry- 
former  venerable  aspect.     The  grounds  around  it  are  by '      ^     j 
nature  peculiarly  adapted  for  extensive  and  romantic  plea- 
sure-grounds.    A  little  lower,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  th^ 
same  river,  stood  the  mansion-house  of  Cockpen,  kltel^' 
purchased  by  the  £arl  df  iDalhousie  from  Mfr  fiaron 
Cockbum,  by  whom  the  adjacent  lands  had  been  inclosed 
and  greatly  improved.  Along  the  steep  and  woody  banks 
of  the  river  he  had  also  formed  various  walks,  at  d  great 
cxpence,  and  in  the  best  taste ;  but  a  few  naked  walls  are 
•U  now  that  remain  of  lliis  mansion  ;  serving,  however, 
to  increase  the  wild  and  romantic  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery. 
•      Newbattle  abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, Ncwbtttle 
is  a  large  modem  building  ;  and  the  plan  of  it,  especially^  ^' 
within,  discovers  good  taste  and  judgment  in  the  architect.  - 
In  the  library  are  several  mdnuscripts  in  folio,  written 
upon  velium,  in  the  Saxon  character ;  and  every  page  of 
them  is  adorned  with  pictures  einblematic  of  the  respec- 
tive subjects  of  which  they  treiat.     Of  these  books  the 
most  highly  finished  are,  yean  Boccace  des  cos  des  Kobles 
Hammes  et  Femmes^  1409;  John  Tikyt  bymni ;  Titus  Zi^ 
vius^per  P,  Berceun  ;  Augustin  de  Id  Cite  de  Dieu.    And 
in  all  of  them  the  figures  are  coloured  and  gilded  with  so 
touch  delicacy  and  richness,  as  to  afibrd  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  the  labour  and  elegance  with  whicli  they  hxvh 
been  executed.     The3e  manuscripts  had  in  former  times 
belonged  to  the  abbey,  the  monks  of  which  were  of  Uie. 
Cistertian  order.     It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  David 
the  First.     A  wall  surrounded  i^,  which  is  almost  entire, 
imd  retains  the  name  of  the  MonJUand  wall.   The  modem 
bouse  is  raised  upon  the  spot  which  Xnras  formerly  6ccu« 
pied  by  the  monasteiy. 
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CoQDtiy-       At  Newbatde  abbey  are  manj  valuable  portraits  and 
!■  •  yi  ■■    paintings.     Among  others  are  to  be  founds 
Portnitt  at     Mark  Ker.  prior  of  Newbattle,  who  at  the  reformt* 
ibbcT.       ^^^  complied  with  the  times,,  and  got  the  estate  of  the  ab- 

The  heads  of  Mark  Earl  of  Lothian  ^x^  his  ladj,^  bj 
Sir  Antonio  More. 

A  remarkable  fine  piece  of  otir  three  first  drcumnavi- 
gators,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Cakdisr,  half-length. 

Three  Boys  and  Girls  in  low  life  bj  Morillio. 

The  Doge  of  Venice  by  Titian. 

Earl  Morton,  regent,  half-length,  a  jellow  beard. 

Lady  Tufton  ;  a  fine  half-length. 

A  full  length  of  James  the  First  by  Jameson.   Another  , 
of  Charles  the  First  when  yoiuig,  in  rich  armour,  black 
and  gold. 

Head  of  Robert  Car,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  by 
James  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England.  The 
countenance  is  effeminate,  with  small  features,  light  flax- 
en or  yellowish  hair,  and  a  verjr  small  beard.  Is  an  ori« 
ginal  of  that  favourite. 

His  father  Sir  Robert  Car. 

A  head  of  an  Earl  of  Somerset,  with  long,  light,  yel- 
lowish hair. 

The  Wife  of  Philip  the  Bold,  inscribed,  Marga  Mala 
Lodo  Mala, 

His  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

A  beautiful  half-length  of  Henrietta  Queen  of  Charles 
Jhe  First. 

His  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

Some  small  portraits,  studies  of  Vandyke.  Among 
which  is  one  of  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  gives  so  advantageous  a  character. 

Prince  Rupert  and  Prioce  Maurice  in  one  piece. 
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Ahead  of  Madame  Montpensier,  and  of  several  other  Cduntty* 
Illustrious  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  *^ 

A  large  half-length  of  Henry  Darnley,  the  husband 
bf  Queen  M ar j. 

A  beautiful  head  of  Mary  of  Guise,  the  mother  of 
the  same  queen. 

The  modem  house  is  surrounded  by  a  level  lawn  con- 
taining about  thirty  acres  of  groimd.  It  is  watered  on  the 
one  side  by  the  river  South  Esk,  which,  after  rolling 
through  the  rocks  of  Cockpen,  flows  along  the  parkl^in  a 
quiet  stream,  and  is  overhung  with  flourishing  plantations* 
On  the  other  side  it  is  skirted  by  a  waving  line  of  woods, 
which,  complying  with  the  ascents  and  swelling  of  the 
banks,  are  seen  rising  above  one  another,  and  exhibits  a 
beautiful  variety  of  shades.  At  the  east  end  it  is  termi- 
nated by  an  aged  bridge,  rudely  built,  and  overspread' 
with  ivy.  -  Rows  of  trees,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
close  at  a  proper  distance  into  vistas  ;  while  the  eye,  in 
Wandering  over  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  is  caught  by  the 
simple  spire  of  the  parish  church,  and  by  the  smoke, 
which,  mounting  from  the  adjacent  village,  lingers  among 
the  tops  of  the  trees. 

Farther  down  the  riVer  stands  Dalkeith  house,  the  P™-Daikcitli 
cipal  seat  in  Scotland  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  In  an-^««. 
cient  times,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  conside- 
rable strength,  and  to  have  stood  some  sieges.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  a  perpendicular  rock  of  great  height,  and  in- 
accessible on  all  sides  except  on  the  east,  where  it  was 
defended  by  a  fosse,  through  which  the  river  is  said  to 
have  formerly  run. '  It  was  for  some  centuries  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Morton.  And  histo- 
ry records,  that  James  the  Ninth,  and  last  Earl  of  Douglas, 
Exasperated  against  John  Douglas,  lord  of  Dalkeith,  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  King  James  Second,  who  had  l^seljr 
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^n»l^  murdered  William^  eighth  cm-I  of  the  iUostnoiis  home  of 
<■  ^'  i.> Doc^glaSj,  at  StirUng,  laid  sif ge  to  the  castle  of  palkeitb, 
binding  hiiji^self,  ]fj  ^,  spltmsx  oath,  not  to  desist  till  he 
had  made  himself  msister  of  it.  It  was,  however^  so 
gallttitlj  def^ded  hj  Patrick  Cockbum  of  ClerkingtoDy 
that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  his  followers,  after  under- 
going much  toil,  and  receiving  many  wounds,  found  tfatm« 
selves  unable  to  redupe  it,  and  were  obliged  to  raise  thp 
siege.  On  the.  defeat  of  the  Scottish  armj  at  Pinkie,  A. 
P,.  1547|  inapj  fl/ed  to  the  castle  of  Dalkeith  for  refuge ; 
among  whom  were  James  Earl  of  Morton,,  afterwards  re- 
gent of  Scotland,  and  Sir  David  Hui^e  of  WeddecbuTB. 
It  was  besieged  bj  the  Englisb»  and  defended  for  som^ 
tin^  ;  but  as  it  coi^tained  not  a  sufficient  store  of  ppovi- 
sions  for  s?ich  a  number  pf  men  as  had  fled  to  it,  and  as  the 
besieged  had  no  hop^  of  succour  against  th^  victorious 
arm  J,  it  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  in  conseciuence  of  which 
the  earl  and  Sir  David  were  made  prisoners. 

In  the  year  1642,  the  estate  of  Dalkeith  came  int? 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  Scot  of  Buccleugh  bj  pur- 
chase from  the  Earl  of  Morton.. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  late  cet^mrj,  the  present 
very  nmgnificent  house  was  built,  on  t^e  site  of  the  old 
'O^stl^  by  Aj^i,  I>uchess  of  Bucclouglf  apd  ^om^onth. 
The  fosse,  already  mentioned,  which  guardi^d  the  castb 
on  the  east,  was  filled  up,  and,  a  large  i^ound  of  forced 
earth  rai^  around  thq  rock.  It  is  now  a  pl^^tsant  baokt 
^4  adorned  with  a  variety  of  delightfi^.  4u^n)>8»  The 
bf^nity  gf  the  situation,  T^hich  is  deservedly  iMlioired»  is 
greatly  beigbtened  by  the  windb^t  of  the  iki^,  and  the 
abundance  of  thriving  wood  with  which  it  i^  ^ajcnnmfed* 
The  Diidce  has  lately  built  an  elegit  bci4ge  of  beautifiol 
white  stone  over  the  North  Esk,  which  is  a  gi:!ea^  om«p' 
m^t  to  tb«  smrrounding  sc^ery^  an4  fQPX^.il  ^  object 
1 
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yffhsn  BGf^j  9S  it  is  19  gr^^t  perfection^  £^019  tbe  wukIpws  ^^^^ 
of  the  house.  It  consists  of  one  large  arch  seventy  ii^et  —  y  ■  .1 
wide  an4  fortj-five  in  height.  $7  means  of  this  Vridge, 
a  new  approach  will  be  opened  to  the  house,  and  one  of  th^ 
OM>$t  d^Ughtful  that  can  be  imaged.  T\^  park  in  w^ich 
Dalkeith  house  is  situated  is  of  great  extent,  containing 
fiboDt  eight  hundred  Scotch  acres.  It  is  completely  "sur* 
rounded  bj  a  wall  built  with  stone  and  lime,  and  about 
digbt  or  nine  feet  high.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  ex** 
cellent  wood  in  it,  particularly  a  number  of  fine  ven^rablf^ 
oaks  of  great  antiquity;  but  several  of  them  begin  to 
experience  the  effects  of  time,  and  are  seeming  to  die- 
cay.  The  North  and  South  £sk  run  through  the  park» 
and  imite  their  winding  streams  about  half  a  mile  bdow 
Dalkeith  house. 

The  portraits  at  Dalkeith  house  are  numerous  aa4Pertnkii| 
^me  of  them  very  valuable.     Among  others  are,  hw9^ 

The  first  Duke  of  Richmond  and  his  duchess^ 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

Countess  of  Buccleugh,  mother  to  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth,  and  Lady  Eolinton  her  sister* 

The  Duchess  and  her  two  sons :  thePuchcss  oi  XoKj^ 
her  hand  renuirkably  fine  :  the  Duchess  of  Lenox. 

Mrs  Susanna  Waters,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Mon« 
9iottth>  with  his  picture  in  her  hand. 

Duchess  of  Ci;'EVELAND  aud  her  son,  an  infaat ;  sb^ 
igi  the  charactei*  of  a  Maddona.. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  t)ie  character  of  a  young 
S  t  John. 

Lord  Strafford  and  bis  Secretary  ;  a  ^xiall  study  of 
Van4yke. 

Hehrt  the  Eighth,  and  Queen  Catharine  with  th^ 
divorce  in  her  hand ;  two  small  pieces  by  Felbein. 

Aana  BuLUiN,   by  the  same^  dressed  ia  a  blacl^ 
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jCosntrr  jgovrny  large  jellow  netted  skeves,  in  a  black  cap  peakel 
J2^  behind. 

Ladj  Jane  GraT,  with  long  hair,  black  and  very 
Ihick^  not  handsome. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  horseback ;  also  in  ar- 
Inoor. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  A 
head  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond,  much  admired.  A 
beautiful  head  of  our  unfortunate  Queen  Mart^  wi&  ma^ 
ny  others. 

In  this  ducal  palace  is  an  apartment  which  was  entirely 
furnished  by  Charles  the  Second  on  occasion  of  the  mar<2 
riage  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  the  heiress  of  ibt 
bouse. 
pj,gjjjjjjjj^  To  the  eastward  of  the  vale  of  the  Esk  the  coxmtrj  as^ 
and  Oxen-  ccuds^  as  already  mentioned,  and,  after  some  interval, 
again  descends,  forming  another  valley,  in  a  higher  levelj 
in  which  is  the  river  Tyne,  which  flows  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  into  East  Lothian.  In  the  parish  of  Cran- 
ston, on  opposite  banks  of  the  Tyne,  arc  the  two  mag- 
nificent structures  of  FrestonhaU  and  Oxenford  casde, 
aroimd  which  is  a  richly  cultivated  territory,  chequered 
with  trees  and  com  fields.  To  the  westward  of  the 
valley  of  the  Esk,  and  betwixt  that  vall^  and  Edm- 
burgh,  are  a  great  variety  of  seats  and  pleasure-grounds^ 
Drum.  ^^  these  may  be  noticed  that  called  the  Drum,  a  large 
building,  which  belonged  to  Lord  Somerv^  ;  and  in  tbc^ 
park  adjoining  to  which,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
ancient  cross  of  Edinburgh  is  still  preserved.  It  is  wor** 
thy  of  notice,  that  the  family  of  Soriicrvile,  and  that  of 
Wauchope  of  Niddry,  were  for  some  time  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  county  of  Midlothian.  The  estate  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Somervile  has  been  lately  sold,  and  the  noble- 
\  man  who  bears  that  title  resides  in  Elngland.     The  prio- 
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jrity,  therefore^  of  antiquity  among  the  families  of  this  Country- 
countj  now  remains  with  the  Wauchop^s  pf  Niddiy.  i 

In  the  same  parish. of  Liberton,  in  wbicl^  these  are  si-  Mortoi^- 
tuatedy  is  Mortonhall^  which  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Third  formed  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  St  Clairs  (Sin- 
clairs)  of  Roslin.  It  came  by  purchase  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  present  family  of  Trotter  in  1641.  The  pre- 
sent house  was  erected  in  1690,  It  is  a  massy  fabric  of 
hewn  stone,  in  the  modem  taste,  and  is  probably  the  most 
substantial  and  best  furnished  great  house  in  Midlothian. 
Every  part  of  it  is  elegant,  though,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
commodation is  not  sacrificed,  as  is  too  frequently  done  in 

-modem  building^,  to  the  ostentatious  display  of  one  or 
two  great  apartments.  It  contains  a  library  of  upwards 
of  3000  volumes^  in  which  is  a  very  compkte  collection 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  of  the  principal  of 
the  French,  English^  and  Italian  writers.  The  house  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  rising  ground,  which  con«« 
ceals  it  from  Edinburgh^  It  is  surrounded  by  abundaooe 
of  forest  trees  ;  and  the  present  proprietor  is  now  fonnmg 
the  environs  into  a  beautiful  park^ 

Last  of  all,  we  shall  mention  the  house  of  Dudding-  Duddhi^ 
ston.  About  the  year  1767  the  late  Earl  of  Abercom  "'"^  *'**^' 
began  to  subdivide  his  estate  into  conunodious  farms,  to 
build  convenient  farm*-houses  and  office^  upon  each,  and 
to  inclose  them  with  ditches  and  hedges*  The  estate  «was 
thus  reduced  into  a  regular  and  progressive  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  country  beautifully  adome^  with  hedge- 
rows, clumps,  and  plantations  of  various  forms  and  ex- 
tent* The  house  and  offices  were  finished^  and  exhibit  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  but  with  no 

'great  extent  of  accommodation.     This  villa,  with  the 
pleasure  grounds  or  park  which  have  been  annexed  to  it, 
exhibits  an  example  of  all  that  money  or  art  can  do  to 
Vol.  I:  Z 
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Emvem  mdom  A  iSM^yttA$mhct,  through  Vfhkktt^ 
u  .y  I  of  water  natarally  runs  :  Clumpt,  gnyres^  canals,  lakca^ 
isles,  cascades,  templet,  shmbberjr^  serpentine  walks,  and 
ipreading  lawns.  In  every  comer  Art  and  expence  bav« 
been  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and  Nature  is  evidentlj 
employed  merely  as  her  handmaid.  Such  a  place  as  diis^ 
however,  has  considerable  beauty,  and  excites  much  in- 
terest, in  a  country  lik^  Scotland,  where  bold  natural  sce- 
nery so  much  abounds,  by  the  striking  contrast  which 
it  exhibits  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  surrounding  terri« 
tory. 

Sir  Tamci  '^  ^^^  parish  of  Midcalder,  about  tBe  time  of  the  ro^ 
^*^^*^^formittiott.  Sir  James  Sandilands  appears  to  have  been  « 
man  of  coosidtrable  distinction.  Being  a  kilight  of  Mal- 
ta, he  was  raised  to  the  preceptory  of  Torphichcn,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow,  where  the  ord^  to  which  he  be- 
-lotigtd  had  their  priildpal  resiclence  in  Scotland,  and  wheie 
tile  ruins  of  their  house  and  chapel  are  still  to  be  seen«  He 
uras  engaged  kx  several  important  negotiations  during  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland ;  and  when  popery  was 
overturned,  the  preceptory  of  Torphicfaen  was  converted 
iaio  a  temporal  barony ;  and  it,  together  with  the  title  and 
dignity  ot  a  lord  of  parliament,  was  conferred  on  Sir 
JOQias,  far  which  he  immediately  paid  10,000  crowns, 
and  became  bound  that  500  merks  should  be  paid  annu- 
ally to  the  sovereign  by  him,  and  those  who  should  soc- 
cded  him.  The  title  has  remained  in  the  faaaHy  ever 
since. 
Spottw-  In  the  same  parish,  two  clei]gymen  of  the  nanac  of 
^^^'^  Spottiswood,  the  father  and  son,  wei*  distinguisbed  men 
in  former  times.  Mr  John  Spottiswood,  the  fittber,  was 
parson  here  daring  die  tempestuous  period  of  the  refer- 
4»tion  ;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  superintendant  if 
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^e  diurches  in  Lothian,  Merse,  And  Tcviotdaie.  These  JjMf*^' 
sapexiniendants  were  a  sort  of  dignitaries  in  die  Sontish ^  nn^  ■  y 
churchy  who  were  established  after  the  bishops  had  lost 
their  power,  but  before  the  prcsbyterian  form  of  govem- 
ihent  had  beeii  btought  to  its  perfection  so  as  to  equalise 
iflie  whole  tlergy.  The  son  of  this  supcrintendant  suc- 
ceeded him  as  parson  of  Calder,  but  was  afterwards,  ott 
the  temporary  restoration  of  the  hierarchj,  made  archbi^ 
sho^  of  Glasgow.  He  was  one  of  the  piiTj-counsellors  of 
James  the  Sixth ;  he  crowned  Charles  the  First  in  the 
ck&pel  of  Holjroodhouse  ;  and  died  archbishop  of  St  An^* 
drew's.  He  wrot»  a  histofy  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
A  house,  and  part  of  the  furniture  belonging  to  him:|  re« 
mained  at  Mid^alder  within  these  few  jears^ 

In  the  parish  of  Kirknewton^  the  celebrated  Br  WifliamDr  Culkn. 
Cullen,  physician  in  Edinburgh^  was  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Ormiston  hill,  and  he  lies  interred  in  the  church* 
jaid  of  Kirknewton.  This  gentleman's  great  talents  as 
a  teacher  of  medicine,  as  a  practical  physician,  and  as  s 
philosopher,  are  universally  known  and  acknowleged* 
Re  taught  in  succession  different  classes  in  the  univer^ty 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  all  of  them  he  at  once  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  his  own  powers,  and  gave  greater  in- 
terest than  it  had  formerly  possessed  to  whatever  subject 
lie  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  He  held  the  chair  of  che-- 
mistry  before  that  science  had  received  those  wonderful 
improvements  which  in  modem  times  have  rendered  it  s6 
engaging  as  well  as  useful.  Even  then,  however,  his  sa- 
gacity not  only  rendered  it  interesting,  but  pointed  to- 
wards some  of  those  discoveries  which  have  since  become 
of  so  much  practical  utility,  and  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  operations  of  nature.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  heat.  Ht 
pointed  out  the  singular  and  important  fact  of  cold  being 
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Bnmciit  generated  bj  evaponttlon^   or  that  this  is  the  mode  in 
'  which  heaty  In  many  bodies,  equalizes  or  distributes  itselL 

Thus,,  water  never  rises  above  212  degrees  of  beat,  be- 
cause at  that  point  a  rapid  evaporation  commences,  whidi 
carries  off  whatever  additional  heat  can  be  thrown  into  it. 
Xhis,  no  doubt,  every  body  knows  ^  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  foe  ;^s  the  fact  had  not.  been  under- 
stood, and  that  the  acuteness  of  the  man  who  first  disco- 
vered it  must^have  been  superior  to  that  of  former  labour- 
ers in  the  same  department.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fiUe  of  the 
labours  of  men  of  true  scioice,  that,  unless  in  the  judge- 
ment .  of  the  wise,  they  do  not  lead  to  very  lasting  re- 
nown* Time,  and  the  patient  observation  of  successive 
minds,  ar^  necessary  to  the  investigation  of  nature  ;  each 
individual  can  only  add  a  moderate  portion  to  l^e  great 
fabric. of  science.;,  and  future.times,  raised  to  a  more  ele- 
vated station  by  the  efforts^of *  successive  investigators  of 
truth,  are  apt  to  look  back  with  neglect  upon  the  industry 
of.  those,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  structure.  Boyle 
is  scarcely  now  remembered  as  a. chemist,  though  his  in- 
genui^  was  great,  and. his  labours  most  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive ;  and,  in  tlie  progress  of  science,  the  time  will  no 
doubt  arrive,  and  its  arrival  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished,  when  the  labours  of  La* 
yoisier  in  chemistry,  of  CuUen  in  medical  science,  and  of 
other  philosophers  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
of  late  have  been  most  successfully  improved,  will  be  ne- 
glected, in  consequence  of  the  su^rior  progress  and  mor^ 
extensive  attainments  of  future  times.  This,  however, 
will  not  diminish  the  just  estimation  due  to  those  active 
and  penetrating  minds  who  accelerate  the  progress  of 
science,  and  thereby  produce  that  very  superiority  of  in- 
telligence which  ultimately  causes  tbem^lves  to  be.  for*- 
gotten. 
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X)r  CttUen  extended  his  researches  much  bejond  the  eminent  - 
met^'labours  of  his  profession.  He  was  an  ardent  specu-  -  ^  j-  ' 
later  in  agricBhure.  In  the  year  1758,  he  deKvered  to  a 
number  of  his  friends  and  favourite  pupils  nine  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  In  these  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  of  that  art ;  and  is  said  to  have  pointed 
cut  the  chief  practical  improvements  which  have  since 
been  adopted  in  it  in  this  country,  and  have  augmented,  ia 
amost  remarkable  degree,  the  prod  active  powers  of  the 
soil.  The  "justness  of  his  principles  he  demonstrated  by 
his  practice  K>n  the  lands  of  Ormiston  hill,  which,  though 
aaturally  of  an  ungrateful  soil,  rendered  worse  by  im- 
memorial bad  management,  and  situated  in  an  unfavour- 
able climate,  he  raised,  in  a  few  years,  to  a  surprising 
degree  of  cidture  and  fertility.  Early  in  life  he  was  a 
proficieitf  in  botany,  and  was  the  first  person  in  Scotland 
who  understood  the  Linnaean  system,  and  recommended 
ihe  study '  of  k  to  his  pupils  at  a  time  when  it  met  with 
muchopponttoni£romK>lhers.  In  his  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds  of  Ormiston  hill  he  fermed  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  cave^trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  The 
cuhivation  of  these,  and  the  accurate  determination  of  their  ? 

species,  afforded  him  always  anngreeable  relaxation  from 
the  more  serious  studies  and  laboucs  of  his  profession.  But, 
however  much  he  may  have.been  distinguished  as  a  philo- 
sopher, and  as  a  teacher  of  science,  Dr  Cullen  was  perhaps 
stiU  more  remaikablefor  his  urbanity  of  manners,  and  the 
humanity  of  his  character.  In  Edinburgh  his  students  had 
at  all  times  easy  access  to  him.  He  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  great  numbers  of  them,  and  introduced  the  prac- 
tice, which  still  exists,  that  when  any  student  of  medicine 
attending  the  university  falls  into  sickness,  he  receives  gra^ 
tttitously  the  attendance  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  medi- 
dod  prof^sors  whose  assistance  he  may  think  fit  to  re^ 
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^ninent  quest.  While  he  resided  in  the  cou&tiyy  Dr  Collen  testified 
>i  I  ^  I  I  M>  the  utmost  readiims  to  give  his  vahuble  advice  ta  the  pooc 
gratis  on  everj  pcQS^qfn  of  distress,  and  attefided  them  as 
-  anxiously  as  those  of  the  first  rank  in  the  realm,  for  whom 
he  daily  prescribed.  In  this  he  seemed  to  be  of  the  op^-* 
nion  of  his  fs^moos  predecessor  Dr  Boerhaave»  who  used 
io  9BJ,  that  the  poor  were  the  best  fatients^  for  Gpd  is 
their  paymaster* 

A  great  part  of  the  property  Qf  the  connty  of  Midlothian 
appefirs  to  havQ  been  at  some  period  or  oth(;r  possessed  by 
men  connected  with  the  profession  of  (he  law*  From  the  vi* 
^inity  of  the  capital,  when  such  men  acquire^  wealth,  they 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of 
lands  here,  as  not  withdrawing  them  for  from  the  scene  of^ 
their  employment.  At  the  same  time,  the  vicinity  of  a  ca^- 
pital,  by  the  habits  of  expence  which  it  introduces^  is  unfo- 
Tourable  to  the  preservation  of  riches.  Accordingly^  befiare 
fomilies  were  protected  by  strict  entails,  many  changes  of 
property  here  occurred.  Still,  however,  a  consideraUe 
portion  pf  territory  remains  possessed  by  persons  whos^ 
ancestors  acquired  it  in  the  profession  of  the  law>  In  the^ 
Sir  Thomu  parish  of  Currie,  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton  was  lord 
^'  advocate,  and  the  defender,  in  a  learned  treatise,  of  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  the  expounder  of  the  fca«* 
dal  system.  Being  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  he  refu- 
ted the  honour  of  knighthood,  nor  would  he  ever  give  the 
king  an  opportunity  of  conferring  it  upon  him.  He  en- 
joyed it,  however,  during  his  life  without  any  creation, 
which  was  still  a  higher  honour,  by  the  express  order  of 
the  sovereign.  The  Soots  p£  Maleny,  father  and  son, 
were  likewise  egiinent  lawyers  at  the  same  period,  and 
the  latter  had  a  seat  upon  die  bench.  Sir  John  Skene  of 
Curriehill,  lord  register  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixdi, 
^s  of  a  family  nearly  related  to  the  blood  royal.    Sir 
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Tamei  Skenfe,  his  scm.  was  president  of  the  court  of  scs*  ^f  »«'«>«« 

*'.  '  /  IT-  ,  Charactcm 

Sioil.  *  .f    mmt 

The  late  Dr  William  Wilkie  was  minister  of  Ratho^Dr  Wilkie. 

tUlf  iin  1700^  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  pfai<» 

los<^7  in  the  univeratj  of  St  Andrews.    This  gentle* 

man,  along  with  some  peculiarities  of  character,  such  as 

that  of  encumbering  his  person  with  an  enormous  quan« 

.  tity  of  clothes  to  keep  himself  warm,  possessed  v^ry  dis* 

tingiiished  talents  and  extensive  knowledge.     In  particu** 

lar,  he  wrote  anepic  poem,  which  he  entitled  the  Epigo* 

mad^  and  which  possesses  great  poetical  merit.     He  was, 

-liowevet,  undoubtedlj  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  sub* 

ject.     It  if  evident  that  a  piece  of  Grecian  histcny  could 

not  well  famish  materials  for  an  epic  poem  which  would 

prove  highly  interesting  in  Britain.     Homer  and  Virgil 

jodiciottsljr  selected,  as  objects  of  description,  the  early  he* 

poes  X3i  their  own  country,  whom  tradition  had  reported  to 

be  foonders  of  states,  or  ancestors  of  the  people  who  were 

to  peru9e  their  works.     Voltaine  did  the  same ;  and  the 

great  Engltdi  epic  poet,  Milton,  not  finding  a  suitaUe 

subject  in  EngHsh  history,  adopted  one  which  could  not 

'§k1  to  prove  interesting  to  mankind,  or  at  least  to  the 

ChristiaMi  wc^ld  at  large.     But  the  Epigoniad  of  Wilkie, 

containing  the  siege  ctf  a  Grecian  town,  necessarily  con^* 

taias  nothing  which  could  interest  his  own  countrymen  in 

the  fi>rtunes  of  bis  heroes  ;  and  from  its  resemblance  to 

Pope's  Homer,  it  appears  to  our  feelings  nothing  more 

than  a  mere  imitation  or  continuation  of  that  book« 

In  the  parish  of  Cramond  is  an  ancient  mansion,  which,  u^  of 
with  die  lands  adjacent,  wiy  the  property  of  the  cekbra-.^*'*^°"* 
ted  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  and  still  belongs  to  his  fami* 
ly.    He  was  a  bold  speculator  in  the  slippery  science  of 
poltttcal  eooBomy,  while  that  science  was  still  in  its  infan* 
^t    Having  pablxsbed  upon  that  subject  previous  to  ^e 
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^n^ent  trsfttj  of  unioOy  when  Scotland  still  posses8€4  an  indepeib* 
I  II   ^  I    ,1  dent  legislature,  he  attracted  the  notice,  and  obtained  th€ 
implicit  confidence,  of  many  perscns  of  high  rank*  At  the 
time  when  the  Scots  were  extremely  dispirited,  and  their 
commerce  severely  injured  hj  the  failure  of  the  Dariea 
expedition,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  the  African  com* 
panj,  Law  brought  forward  a  project,  which  was  instan? 
taneouslj  to  exalt  Scotland  to  the  highest  pitch  of  riches 
and  prosperity.    It  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon  the 
erroneous  notion,  which  was  long  prevalent  among  specu- 
lative  men,  that  as  current  money  is  the  representative  of 
lands  and  goods,  there  may  be  at  any  time  circulating  mo- 
ney in  a  country  equal  to  the  whole  price  of  all  the  lands 
and  goods  belonging  to  the  nation ;  the  money  and  ^ 
property  being  regarded  as  the  representatives  and  coun- 
terparts of  each  other.    It  was  likewise  supposed  that  this 
money  might  safely  be  made  to  consist  of  paper  or  pso* 
missory  notes  ;  and  thus  it  was  thought,  that,  by  issuing 
abundance  of  notes  on  the  security  of  lands  and  goods^ 
money  might  be  made  to  abound  in  such  an  endrmous  de- 
gree, that  the  Scots  would  be  enabled  to  equal,  in  dieir 
activity  and  comm^cial  enterprises,  the  wealthy  states  of 
England  and  Holland.     Now  that  farther  experience  has 
instructed  mankind  better  upon  this  subject,  it  seems 
strange  that  so  obvious  a  fact  shotdd  have  been  overlook- 
ed, as  that  money  only  represents  goods  or  lands  Which 
are  brought  to  market ;  and  that  in  ^he  course  of  one  day 
a  guinea  may  pass  through  ten  different  hands,  or  may 
become  the  means  of  buying  and  selling  ten  times  its  own 
,  value  in  goods.     Thus  in  th^coi^rse  of  a  year,  a  guinear 
may  represent  property  to  the'  amount  of  two  cm*  three 
thousand  times  its  own  worth.     Law's  project  for  the  ex^ 
altation  of  Scotland  consisted  of  constituting  a  council  of 
tntdc;  under  the  controul  of  parliament^  with  power  to  ist 
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0»e- motes,  which*  were  to  be  circulated  in  three  ways:  Eminent 
1st,  By  purchasing  lands,  and  paying  the  price  in  these  <■■  ^  ■■# 
notes ;  2d/j,  Ey  purchasing  lands  at  a  Aill  price,  to  be  paid 
in  these  notes  ;  but  with  a  power  of  redemption  £Dr  a  cer« 
tain  time  in  favour  of  the  seller ;  and,  iastJf,  By  lending 
money  to  proprietors  of  land  at  ordinary  interest,  to  tbd 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  their  land.  It  was  al« 
le^ed  that  the  security  of  the  notes  would  be  undoubted, 
being  thus  uniformly  fixed  upon  land;  and  that  they 
would  be  preferred  to  gold  and  silver.  And  it  was  pro- 
posed to  declare  them  a  legal  tender  of  payment,  or  to 
compel  the  aeceptance  of  them  in  all  transactions. 

The  Scottish  nation  .have  usually  been  extremely  fond 
-of  novelties,  and  ready  to  run  eageriy  into  them.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  a  majority  of  the  parliament  resolved 
that  it  was  improper  to  oblige  the  public  to  receive  paper 
)money  of  any  sort.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been 
jcohsidered  as  extremely  practicable  ;  but  an  apprehension 
vns  entertained,  that,  by  means  of  Law's  scheme,  governs 
xnent  would  become  the  creditor,  and  thereby  the  master 
of  every  proprietor  of  land  in  the  nation. 

Law,  thus  unsuccessful  in  procurbg  the  acceptance  of 
bis  scheme  in  his  own  country,  next  visited  the  principal 
cities  on  the  contment  of  Europe.  His  personal  address,  and 
bis  uncommon  skill  and  success  as  a  gamester,  procured 
him  countenance  and  support  in  all  coxmtries.  He  settled  at 
last  in  Paris,  and  was  there  during  the  regency  of  the 
I>ttke  of  Orleans  as  guardian  of  Louis  XV.  The  expen* 
sive  wars  by  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  had  ex* 
hausted  France,  had  brought  tie  national  finances  iuto  such 
a  state  of  embarrassment,  that  a  bankniptcy  on  the  part  of 
government  seemed  inevitable.  Law  stood  forward  at  this 
critical  juncture  with  projects  for  creating  paper  money  ; 
}D  which  he  alledged  that  no  nation  could  sufficiently 
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abonad*    Whh  i  people  nmdt  moce  Toktitey  aad  estim^ 
tietticallj  food  of  novelties,  than  die  Scots,  his  projects 
imttt  received  with  boundless  sTidity  $  snd  he  speed3j 
rose  to  the  ofioe  of  compttnUer-general  of  die  finances  of 
Fraoce-^an  office  equiralent  to  that  of  prime  minister. 
He  created,  what  had  not  been  peimitted  in  Scotland,  ft 
royal  bank,  an4  united  widi  it  the  plan  of  a  company  far 
oolomaing  the  great  territory  of  Louisianit ;  the  access  to 
which  territory  being  by  tfte  river  Mississippi,  gave  totii 
project  the  name  of  the  Jifisnss^fi  system.  Hit  project  pr». 
duced  its  natural  eflfect.  A/ no  provision  was  snade  for  pre« 
serving  the  credit  of  the  paper  money,  either  by  giving  qie- 
ete  in  exdiange  for  it  on  demand,  or  by  making  die  qnan^- 
tityso  small,  that  its  credit  might  be  8^)ported  by  its  b^ig 
received  in  payment  of  the  nsnal  taxes,  it  soon  snnk  m 
value ;  and  along  with  it  tl»  sfaanss  of  the  company  (or 
colonizing  Louisiana  snnk  almost  to  nothing.     Hie  royal 
badL  and^e  company  became  at  once  insolvent^  and  alon^ 
with  them  ^e  government  itself.    Law  was  under  die  ncn 
cessity  of  flying  from  die  kingdom  to  escape  the  fury  of  m 
people  who  had  reeendy  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of 
iKloration,  and  expected  to  attain  to  boundless  ridies  b  j 
his  ingenuity.     He  ultimatdy  retired  to  Venice ;  wherein 
in  the  year  1720,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he 
died  in  obscurity  and  indigence*     His  property^  however,^ 
in  the  parish  of  Cramond  (Leuriston)  still  bdongs  to  loa. 
£unily,  who  from  his  time  have  been  setUed  in  FVance. 
It  IS  in  the  memory  of  every  one,  that  the  rat^catioo  of 
the  ihort-lived  treaty  of  peace,  conchnled  during  the  -ad- 
ministration of  Mr  Addington,  was  brought  to  London  by 
an  aid-de-»camp  of  Bonaparte,  cidzen  Lauriston,  the  own^. 
er  of  the  mansion  of  that  name« 
Bilmeri-      In  the  same  |iarish  of  Cramond^  Bamton  was  at  one 
time  the  property  of  the  frunily  of  Balmerinoch*    Johm 
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Klphtoilbflj^  teCond  LordBltkiicnfibob^  it  noUeniMi  aptrf^y'pfy^, 
|6r  his  spirited  opposition  to  the  tjnuHiioil  proceedthgs  ofui  y  ■  ■!» 
Charles  I.  for  vfhkik  be  ntrrowly  escaped  losing  his  beul, 
and  for  being  the  best  £rknd  that  die  covenanters  evtr 
bad^  aa.  he  spent  a  great  fbrtune  in  snj^rt  of  their  ^aiise* 
This  fiunilj  appears  to  have  changed  sides ;  for  Axthnr, 
^xd)  Lord  Bdmerinodi^  wis.belMadtd  on  die  ToweiJiill 
pf  London,  on  the  iSth  of  August  1146,  on  account  of  hi^ 
hairing  supported  the  Stuart  £n&ilj  in  die  unfintimate  r^. 
bellion  of  die  preceding  jear. 

1^  Thomas  Hope  of  Grantpn,  adyocate  to  Charles  L  sir  Thomat 
was  one  of  die  moat  distinguished  lawyers  at  the  Scottish  ^^^'P^ 
bar,  aiHl  gave  great  assistance  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  presbjtenaa  mode  of  worship.     Rojston^  in  Ae 
Siuae  parish,  was  tbe  i;^denoe  of  Sir  George  M*Kenzie>  Sir  Qeotft 
fifterwards  Earl  of  Cromarty,    His  yoluminous  and  in- 
genious writings  upon  theology  and  municipal  law,  and 
bis  zeal  for  the  adyancement  of  literature,  might  have 
gained  to  him  an  honourable  fame,  and  the  gratitude  of 
ftuoie  times ;  but  his  memory  has  been  rendend  justly 
pdiotts  by  his  having  prostituted  his  talents  in  subservien- 
fj  to  die  unprincqiled  politics  of  the  two  last  princes  of 
the  Stuart  family* 

It  may  be  remariLod,  that  in  die  paridi  of  St  Cuth^^toHl^ 
bert's,  sondi-west  from  Edinburgh  casde,  stands  o^  an 
fBunenoe  an  ancient  building,  called  Merdnston  toiver^ 
wbidi  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Napier  of  Metw 
yhiston,  the  inventor  of  tbe  logarithms*  In  anci^t  timea^ 
erery  baron,  or  proprietor  of  lands  holding  immediately 
of  die  crown,  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  when  sum« 
sttoned  to  parliament.  This  was  considered  as  a  grievous 
hardship  by  the  petty  barons ;  and  accordingly,  as  a  mat* 
-(er  of  favour,  they  obtained  permission  lo  send  delegates, 
^gse  exp^mces  diey  defrayed  iu  the  same  manocer  as  bad 
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hem  pfevioody  done  hy  the  borcmgfcs.  Still,  liowevef^ 
^saeh  barons  as  Aonght  fit,  orcoold  afibrd  the  expenoe, 
continued  personally  to  attend  in  parliament*  The  hxalj 
of  Napier  are  said  to  have  been  of  dus  number ;  and  upon 
that  footings  to  this  daj,  to  cetain  4heir  privileges  aa  lords 
of  ihe  Scottish  parliamemt. 
ywdgp-Ad'  Li  the  parish  of  Glencross,  the  character  of  James  Philjv 
^£^.  of  Goeenlaw  there,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  was 
educated  as  a  lawjrer  under  Heineccius,  /VitriariuSy  and 
other  eminent  civilians  in  Germanj  and  Holland*  Soon 
after  his  retivn  from  abroad,  he  was  appomted  judge  of 
Ac  high  court  of  admiral^^  His  profound  knowle^  in 
maritime  law  enabled  him  to  .execute  diis  office  fnr  many 
years  with  much  reputation.  He  was  a  man  noted  and 
l>eloved  &r  the  mildness  and  urbanity  of  his  mind  and 
manners  i  but  he  appears  ^Iso  to  bav^  been  «  man  of  mm 
flexible  tectitude. 

In  the  year  1754^  the  getttlemsta,  who  was  afterwards 
admiral  Sir  Hugh  Palliaer,  was  commander  of  the  Sea^ 
horse  man  of  war  lying  in  the  roads  of  Ldth.  A  man, 
under  indentures  as  an  apprentice,  had  been  enUsled  as  a 
»iler  on  board  this  j^p.  On  a  petition  from  his  master, 
and  on  production  of  the  indenture,  judge  Philp  granted 
a  warrant  to  bring  the  man  ashore  to  be  exaimiied.  A 
messenger  went  on  board  to  apprehend  him ;  but  wastoU 
by  Captain  PalKser,  that  he  consideised  himsdf  as  subject 
only  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  axid  ihat  he  would  not 
suffer  the  man  to  go  ashore.  Upon  this  the  messei^er, 
with  his  blazon  on  his  breast,  broke  his  rod  o£  peace, 
and  repcMTted  this  illegal  act  of  deforcement  to  the  admiralty 
court.  The  judge,  Mr  Philp,  then  granted  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  Captain  Palliser  himself,  and  to  commit  him 
to  prison.  No  attempt  was  made  to  execute  this  warraat 
(till  Captain  FalUser  accidentally  came  on  shore^  when  he 
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"Ms  instaiitlj  seized  and  imprisoned.  Next  da j  lie  was 
brougtointo  court,  and  refused  to  submit  to  its  jurisdic^v 
lion,  asserting  that  he  held  his  commission  from  the  board 
of  admiraLty,  to  wUch  alone  he  was  fesponsible  for  his 
conduct.  He  waa  tberofoi^e  sent  back  to  prison^  where  he 
remained  absoui  six  weeks^  tiH  the  apprentice  was  deliver* 
ed  up  to  his  master.  When  the  case,  was  reported  bj  the 
Earl  of  Findlater,  then  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  to 
Lord  ChancellQt  Hardwick,  the  latter  remarked,  that  **  hm 
waL$  a  bold  judge  who  had  done  this  $  but  what  he  had 
4(Hi&  was^  right*"  This  high-spirited  conduct,  fr<mi  » 
man  of  vncommonlj  nuld  manners  like  Mr  Philp,  met 
with  universal  approbation.  It  reminded  his  countrymen 
of  the  bdiaviour  of  the  English  Chief* Justice  Hall,  who^ 
in  the  court  bf  king's  bench,^  ordered  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,,  attended  by  a  committee,  to  take  him^ 
self  away,  asfluring  him,  that  if  he  did  not  instantly  de« 
part  he  would  commit  him  to  Newg^jte  though  the  whole 
house  of  commons  were  in  his  belly. 

It  is  said,  however,  to  this  day,  by  the  Scottish  toftf 
vvuans^  or  lovers  of  good  wine,  who  are  not  few,  that  Sir 
Hugh  PaUiser  obtained  a  severe  revenge  against  the  Scots 
on  account*  of  the  afiront  he  sustained  in  the  above  afiaip. 
Before  the  trea^  of  union  French  wines  had  been  sub- 
jected, on  their  importation  to  Scotland,  to  very  trifling, 
or  rather  to  no  duties.  They  were  therefore  imported  in 
great  abundance  ;  and  daret  was  universally  used  by  aH 
persons  in  easy  circumstances.  After  the  treaty  of  union, 
and  after  what  is  called  the  Metbven  treaty  with  Portugal, 
by  whieh  the  Portuguese  wines  obtained  a  preference  ia 
.Britain,.the  French  winesbeii^g  thereby  subjected  to  double  *^ 
4uties,  the  British  ministry  avoided  enforcing  the  law  in 
Scotland.  They  had  two  reasons  for  this.  In  ihejirst 
place,  .Scotland  was  ggnttdtred  a3  a  poor  oountty,  the  re- 
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venue  from  which  was  di  little  importanoe ;  aad,  sicmuttfi 
',  they  did  not  wish  %o  reoMler  de  onioii  Uapopultr^  'by  vio^ 
lentlj  attadLing,  or  attempting  lo  idter  the  andeot  habiti 
of  the  people.  Aceordinglj;  they  coanived  at  the  im-^ 
portation  to  Sootlaad  of  French  wtbe»iiiider  th^  tilune  of 
Portuguese  ieinesi  It  is  said,  hctwerer,  witk  what  tmA 
W6  ^ow  hot;  thit  Sir  Hi^U  Palliserj  on  hid  r^tdm  to 
England,  represented  ScotliHid  ai  iio\i^  becdihe  a  IrealHijr 
and  InxuiJoiie  cotmtrj  i  remonstrated  With  adhiinistratton 
against  their  past  Oondnct^  in  allowing  the  ttvtanei^  be 
definaoded  annually  4f  a  krge  sulii  of  ndbney  |  and  threiil^ 
tned^  that  unless  the  law  shotfld  be  enforced^  lie  woeld  eii^ 
desvour  to  biing  the  subject  befiore  the  puhlilr  in  England; 
A  British  ministry  has  always  suffidoit  oceastoo  for  mo* 
ney*  Sir  H^gh  Falliser  having  thtis  pointed  out  a  quar- 
ter where  it  might  he  obtained  without  the  troublesome 
aeeessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  jealoos  honse  of  com^ 
fltums^  his  remonstiiBaces  Were  favourably  listened  to,  and 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue  in  Scotland  were  instructed 
to  enforce  the  la^  relative  to  Fr<^h  wines.  '  This  was  for 
aome  time  accomplished  with  diflku^y .  The  deep  bays  €it 
friths,  which  run  £ur  into  the  country  of  Scotland,  afforded 
great  opportunities  for  smuggling,  at  a  time  when  the 
Briiisb  mivy  did  not  possess  that  absolute  dominion  over 
the  ocean  which  it  has  since  acquired.  When  seizures 
were  made,  the  juries  in  exche<^er,  during  a  long  period, 
would  never  ccxifisss  themselves  able  to  distinguish  the 
taste  of  French  from  that  of  Portuguese  wines.  Their 
verdicts  were  therefore  almost  u^ormly  against  the 
crown.  Nor  was  this  spirit  absolutely  got  quit  of  tiU  the 
*  early  part  of  Mr  Pitt's  administration,  when  the  duties 
upon  wine  were  reduced  under  the  management  of  the  ex* 
cise. 
T}  tier.       -The  late  William  Tytler,  Esq.  of  Woodhousdee,  also 
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^0&gfd  to  ^  saane  parish  of  CkBcaross.    His  Ikfmty 
inio  the  Evidence  agaitut  Mary  ^uetn  rf  Scois  was  the 


meaas  of  fn'oducing  a  very  considerable  alteratidii  an  the 
opinioo  of  the  world  concerning  the  conduct  and  ^«i«o-i 
ter  of  that  unfortunate  princess*  Besides  historical  re* 
iearches,  he  was  also  remarkable  for  his  learning  anA 
taste  in  the  belles  lettres.  He  rescued  (irom  oblivion  th» 
curious  fragment  of  antiquitji  th^  Kin^s  ^uav^,  a  poeai 
Imtten  by  James  the  First  of  Scotland  daring  his  captU 
Vitj  in  England.  This  ren^uicabl^  P^i%  written  neac' 
400  jears  ago,  is  mentioned  by  some  old  writers^  but  was 
supposed  to  be  lost.  Mr  Tytler  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
discdyer  it  among  the  Seldenian  manutoripts  in  the  Bodi^ 
leian  library^  kai  printed  it  for  the  first  titne  in  1^  year 
1783,  accompanied  with  a  yexj  -learned  a^id  judicioaa.  ' 
commentary.  There  are  two  fine  Scots  poem^  formerly 
of  uncertain  origin.  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Redbreast^  aa4 
Tbi  Vision^  which,  firom  careful  inquiry^  he  restored  to 
their  genuine  author,  Allan  Ramsay.  From  persoMl 
knowledge  he  also  ascribed  to  that  poet  the  whole  mcri^ 
of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  /  of  which,  by  detraetion,  or  bj 
mistake^  he  had  beqn  in  part  deprived. 

Mr  Tytler  was  also  a  master  of  the  musical  art.  He 
Wrote  an  ingenious  dissertation  upon  die  Scottish  ma« 
sic.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  musical  society  at 
Edinburgh,  which  we  formerly  m^itioned;  and  in  his 
early  years  he  sometimes  performed  upon  the  German 
fittte  in  the  concerts  given  by  that  society. 

The  late  Reverend  Dr  William  Robertson,  principal  Or  Rotet- 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  the  psuish  of 
Borthwick,  of  which  his  father  was  the  minister.  The 
works  of  this  celebrated  historian  are  too  extensively 
known  to  render  it  necessary  here  to  make  any  remarks 
concembg  them.     He  was  e;Ktrei9iely  fortunate  in  tba 
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Smdiett  eboice  oi*  &e  subjects  of  which  he  treated;  axid  at  (h^ 
"  same  time,  bj  his  mode  of  discusaioo,  he  gave  to  them  a 

degree  of  interest,  of  which  the  public  had  not  previouslj 
supposed  them  capable.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  regard  to  his  history  of  Scotland,'  and  of  Charles  the 
Fifth*  In  both  cases,  nations  are  exhibited  during  a  sort 
of  revolutionajT-  period,  in  which  thej  never  £ul  to  pro- 
duce bold  and  striking  characteirs  and  singular  events. 
In  both  these  cases^  however^  Dt  Robertson  was  fortii* 
Hftte  in  fittdingy  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fif&,  and  ia 
the  unfortunate  Qtieen  Mary,  individual  figures^  capable 
of  being  brought  forward  in  sueh  a  striking  light  as  might 
.powerfully  seize  and  interest  the  attention  of  mankind; 
and  thus  confer  updn  the  writings  of  a  general  historiaa 
much  of  that  powor  to  engage  our  feelings,  which  in  other 
cases  is  apt  to  belong  exclusively  to  writers  upon  biogr»- 

The  sljrle  of  Df  Robertson's  writings  wsts  also  calcula- 
ted to  gain  considerable  favour.  All  his  periods  are  swell* 
^mg,  and  polished  with  the  utmost  care,  and  are  calculated 
to  please  the  ear  without  offending  the  taste  by  the  intro- 
duction of  any  foreign  idiom^-  or  of  high-sounding  and  uo* 
lisual  words  and  phrases.  At  the  saaoe  time  his  style 
is  very  bi  from  beii^  destitute  of  redundancy.  It  b 
more  artfiil  than  diat  of  Gibbon,  because  the  art  is  less* 
apparent*  But  it  is  evident  that  this  historian  Was  at  least 
as  anjdous  .about  the  structure  of  the  sentences  in  whick 
his  details  are  enunciated,  as  about  the  details  themselvesi 
He  never  descends  from  his  dignity,  like  the  historian  of 
England,  Hume,  or  assumes  the  tone  of  easy  and  negligent 
narrative.  In  other  respects,  Dr  Robertson  n^ver  forgets 
in  his  writings  that  he  is  a  churchman,  or  ventures  to  ha- 
zard a  sentiment,  of  which  he  is  not  certain  that  S|U'  the 
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itmid  will  f6n£ij  ftpfproT«.    He  wat  a  writer  ef  too  ™i^  J^^J^J^ 
prudenctl  to  ^ar&  tBe  p^ake  of  gr^ftt  originalkjr  of  thought,  ui—y. 


Br  Kobertson  in  his  tli^e  Was^  in  a  cettaki  departmeiit,Dr  Robert 
an  orator  kad  a  political  leader.  Ill  former  times,  the^'^j^ 
General  Assemblj  of  the  Church  of  Stotla&d,  or  eoden* 
astical  parliament,  possessed  a  eonsidef  able  degree  of  in«^ 
fineflce,  in  consequence  of  }he  popularity  d^  the  dergj, 
who  form  tbi^  majority  of  members  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  resj^eciabilitj  and  dis^guished  rank  of  the  lay 
members,  it  was  always  considered  as  an  object  of  impor- 
tance bj  government  to  retain  an  influence  over  this  body. 
Queen  Ann^s  tory  ministry  repealed  a  statiite,  which  vest- 
id  the  right  of  patronage  of  all.  churches  in  Scotland  in 
the  proprietors  of  land>  and  the  elders  of  the  parish^  and 
restored  the  former  law  of  patronage,  which  placed  a  great 
proportion  of  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  croWa,  and  the 
retiainder  in  the  gift  of  great  proftfi^iors  of  knd*  r  Hiia 
law  of  patronage  was  eonsidered  as  a  great  grievance  by 
the  popular  or  most  zealous  presbyterian  party ;  and  as 
fhe  church  courts,  with  the  General  Assembly  at  their 
head,  try  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals  whom  the 
patrons  nominate  to  be  ministers  of  parishes^  an  attempt 
Was  made  through  this  mediuni  to  counteract  the  law  c£ 
^tronagCk  The  candidate  nominated  to  a  church  by  the 
patron  wks  attempted  to  be  considered  by  the  church  courts 
its  unqualified  for  the  office^  if  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  congregation  did  not  consent  to  receive  him  as  their 
Spiritual  pastor,  llius  under  the  maxim,  Vox  jMjNk/tV  vow 
Dei,  the  {)opulace  were  allowed  a  negative  upon  Ae  pa- 
tron's nomination.  Government  always  attempted^  on 
the  O&er  hand>  to  procure  a  majority  in  the  General  As-. 
eembly  to  support  the  nomination  of  the  patron  to  every 
Vacant  church,  without  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the 
•^rson  nominated  was  acceptable  to  the  congregation  or 

Vol*  L  A  a 
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Bminfn€  n6t  ?    Dt  RobertsoQ  acted,  daring  a  great  part  of  hialUcy. 

1  ^  M  as  the  leader  of  the  party  of  government,  or  moderate 
party  as  thej  were  called;  whose  object  was  to  repress  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  people,  and  to  restrain  the  church, 
oourts  from  encouraging  that  zeal,  bj  opposing  the  law 
of  patronage.  In  this  character  his  conduct  was  tempe- 
rate but  vigorous*  Being  not  only  supported  by  govern- 
ment, but  by  the  current  of  the  age,  his  part^  was  at  last 
completely  successful.  The  General  Assembly  ceased  to 
interfere  in  oppo^g  the  establishment  in  churches  of  any 
candidate  nominated  l^  the  legal  patron,  providing  hi» 
charaeter  and  talents  were  unexceptionable,  and  disr^ard-  « 
ed  entirely  the  opinion  of  the  congregation*  The  resalt 
naturally  was^  that  as  thia  was  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion  that  came  before  the  church  courts,  when  it  was 
at  an  end,  they  ceased  to  be  interesting  to  the  public ;  and 
hence  the  theatre  on  which  Dr  Robertson  acted  may  be 
conudered  as  in  some  measure  destroyed  by  the  success  of 
his  exertions. 

Monteidi       About  the  tinie  of  the  civil  wars-  in  Britain,  the  name 

dingttoQ.  of  ^^  parson  of  Duddingston  was  Monteith.  Having 
been  so  unmindful  of  his  character  and  office  as  to  engage 
in  an  illicit  amour  with  a  lady  of  rank  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  flying  from 
the  scene  of  his  disgrace  and  degradation.  He  repaired 
to  France,  and  immediately  applied  for  employment  to  the 
celebrated  Richlieu.  He  told  him  he  was  of  die  Mon«- 
4eith  family  in  Scotland.  The  cardinal  remarked^  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Monteiths,  and  desired  to 
know  to  what  branch  of  the  family  he  pertained.  The 
exiled  parson,  whose  father  had  been  a  common  fishermaa 
in  the  salmon  trade  of  the  Forth  somewhere  above  Alloa, 
viras  not  put  out  of  countenance,  but  readily  answered  that 
ke  was  of  the  M<mteiths  of  Salmon'4Ut  (de  SalmtUMiet)  ^ 
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lUciifieil  aduiowledged  thsit  he  bad  not  heard  of  that  P^latkn^ 
branch  $  bat  admitted^  with  becoming  candour^  that  not<i  ^ 
withstanding  his  ignorance,  it  might  be  a  very  illustrious 
iSunilj.  He  received  Monteith  under  hi^  patronage,  and 
addn  advainced  him  to  be  his  secretarj ;  in  which  situation 
he  wtot6  and  published  k>me  essays,  which  were  admired 
in  that  ^  as  specimens  of  the  remarkabk  purity  of  stylt 
iad  facility  of  diction  Which  a  foreigner  could  attain  in 
ihe  French  language; 

Or  ihe  pbpulatidd  of  thi^  county^  as  of  all  the  rest  of 
Jutland,  three  different  enumerations  have  been  made; 
One  was  obtained  in  1755  by  the  late  Reverend  Dr  Web- 
ster %{  the  city  of  Edinburgh  &bm  the  clergymen  of  the 
diiBnrent  parishes  throughout  Scotland*  A  second  was 
obtained  by  Shr  johit  SincUir,  Bflronet^  from  ihe  clergy- 
snen  aiso#  with  a  view  towards  ihe  cdminlatiQn  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Aoeouxlt  of  Stotlandj  betweto  the  years  1790  and 
l7Q7.  The  third  enumeration  was  made  in  1801  under 
iSUk  popiilation  act.  .The  fbUowiPg  is  the  r«siilt  of  thesa 
cmmeratioBs; 
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«Kk# 


pMtthcft  Pertom  Penonir 


■irffah^^ 


Borthwick  4  •  •  •  • 
Calder,  Mid  •  •  •  • 
Pttto,  West  .... 
'C^rringttm  or  1 

PiimnMC  •«  J 
Cockpen-.  ..«•*> 
Colliogton  •  •  .  •  • 
Contorphioc  •  •  • . 
Cramondy.  Edli-  1 

bargh  diviiion  J 

Cninton 

Crichton  .•••••• 

dime  •••^••«* 

Dalkeith 

DaddiDgfton .  •  • . 
Fala,  Edinbi^rgh  1 

divisioQ  ••••(. 
Glencroet^,  •  • .  • 

Heriot 

laveresk  aod     7 

MuMclburgbJ 
Kirkliston •«  .  .« 
Kirkoewton  •  •  • 
Lasswade  .^  •  •  • . 

Liberton 

Ncwbattlc 

Newton 

Pennycuick  •  •  • . 

Ratho 

Stow 

Temple  •••••« 


City  of  Edinburgh 
Total  . .  •  . 


1369 
1194 

5S5 

640 

792 

995 

J?? 

{IK 

989 

312 

557 
309 

4645 


1 157 
1190 
2793 

H39 

1199 

890 

930 

1294 

905 


3261 

57796 


858 
1251 
1289 

P9 
1193 

1395 

^037 

1485 

«39 

9&0 

1300 

4366 

37* 

385 
300 

5392 

300c 

3457 
1295 

"35 
1721 

82J 

1400 

593 


Pcnopa. 
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39397 
83258 


904131122655 


4°^ 
486 

55*! 

198 

807 
6ss 
35< 
687 

♦»» 

4»9 
J3< 

448 
iOI 
191 

15(5 

3 '43 
214 

»577 
1629 
6»5 
497 
7«7! 
45 
957 
409 


435 

5« 
627 


211 '  90 


874 

744: 

484 

716 

4»4 

504 

57* 

3«4« 

5S5 

»J3 

199 
164 

34^' 

J47 
1771 
1936 

703 

563 
958 

53t 
919 

446. 


OccnyatioDt. 


118 
Ml 

4»7 


196 
(6t 

«i5 

66B 

84 

94 

244 

54 

29 

138 
50 

533 

370 

337 

724. 

^55 

302 

107 

497 

IOC 

3 

"3 


18863 
3536' 


«»53» 

+7199 


54224I68730 


6218 

1540 


iH 


5« 
104; 
291 

19 
<i4? 

II 

«9 

4J 

49 

tit 

67 
23 

"J 
M 

'743 

50 

79 
459 
687 

60 

*3 
669 

70 
105 
to4 


ll 


it 


668 
78« 
477 

8. 
7JS 

6}7 
$76 

780 

•9*0 
880 

i»J 

256 
43*8- 

21 

tf55 
2165 

54: 
966 

950 

539 

8.7 

1492 

638 


711623346 
3920669 


3<C 


10 


7758  21036(9025611 3a954 . 


«4». 
10(4 
1185 

409 

H03: 

8W 

923 

it>3- 

1003 

»34: 

33= 
6604 

44* 
1071- 

3348 

3565 
1528 

1060 

1705 

987 
1876 

855 


40394 
8756a 
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ls^|;Eacnts  of  the  parishes  of  Cramoo4  .and  l^dJistou^^p^^i^* 
in  l4Qlithgowshire  or  West  Lothian ;  and  a  part  of^    ■  ^.  ■  f > 


the  perish  of  Fala  i^  in  HftddiB^tionshirc  or  East  IfOthiaa* 
The  population  of  the  pa^ts  of  these  parishes  belonging  to 
'tihis  counter  has  been  discx^ninated  in  the  reports  mad^  amx 
vnder  the  popub^ion  act ;  l>ut  ix  was  not  .thcmght  neces- 
SBiy  to  do  .so  in  the  previous  reports^  whkh  were  merely 
parochial  and -did  not  relate  to  counties.  "But  althouj^  ft 
jpart  of  the  parish  of  Stow  is  in  Selkirkshji^,  the  entirp 
jM>pttlation  of  that  parish  is  stated  und^  this  qoimtj  ia  t)ip 
Report  xnade  out  under  the  popula^n  aqt*    .        ,.  ;i^\   ^. 

Mai^  of  the  most  important  branches  ^of  i^ond  j^a^itp^  Value  ofia 
Vpre  stUl  in  their  infancy )  and  in  particular  the  prin/riply  ppp^S^ 
«re  jet  very  defectively  understood  appn,9flii(^4lxe  pros- 
perity of  nations  depends  Even  the  pimmalapces  which 
^ve  rise  to  ^m  augmemtation  or  diminution  in  the  popula- 
tion of  fl  country  are  ill  understood ;  and  oiucfa  less  bas 
jthe  anmection  bepn  yet  sufdciently  perceived  between  po- 
j>ulation  and  national  prosperity.  It  is  possible  for  a 
j>eople  to  be  numerous,  and  yet  to  be  poor  and  ignorant, 
as  we  understand  to  he  the  case  with  regard  to  a<:onside- 
rable  portion  of  Ireland^  jmd  of  many  parts  of  the  .oonti* 
fient  of  JErijirope.  It  is  also  possible  for  a  nation  to  be  nn^ 
^neroua^  and  yet,  like  thue  Chinese;,  to  be  extremely  weak, 
«tid  unfit  to  defend  tbeir  prosperity  against,  a  v^j^ro^s  ^^ 
ffresion.  It  is  likewise  possible  for  a  state  to  senjl  out 
annuaily  a  large  proportion  of  its  youth  foe  the  purpose 
jof  extending  its  empire  in  unfriendly  climates^  from  wbioh 
few  of  them  indeed  can  be  expected  to  return  to  deposit 
their  ashes  in  their  native  land ;  and  yet  the  sam«  state 
may  be  all  thh  while  augmenting  with  considerable  rapi- 
dity its  population  at  home.  This  has  actually,  in  a  coo- 
^derable  degree,  been  the  case  with  the  British  islands* 
^During  the  last  half  of  the  late  century,  independent  of 
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^oi»ttMoo«the  destracticm  occationed  by  sangninary  yfnn,  mi  a^di#< 
!■  \  ■  ■  numbers  lost  by  voluntary  emigrmtion  to  North  America, 
the  population  of  Britain  has  suffered  a  severe  and  con- 
stant drain  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  maintaining 
the  cultivation  of  the  West  Indi^  islands,  and  to  acquire 
and  maintidn  our  empire  over  Hir.dostan ;  yet  during  aH 
that  time,  instead  of  the  population  of  the  British  islands 
being  diminished,  or  their  strength  injured,  as  was  feared 
by  some  politicians,  the  people  have  been  becoming  move 
numerons  at  home;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  riches 
which  have  been  derived  fmrn  our  foreign  possessiona^ 
mi  which  ultimately  centre  in  this  country,  together  with 
^e  increasing  skill  which  has  been  acquired  in  agricol* 
lure,  and  in  every  other  art,  have  enabled  every  class  of 
persons  to  live  in  a  style  of  hr  superior  comfort  and  faix- 
ury  to  that  which  was  known  to  their  ancestors.  It  ap^ 
pears  that,  like  every  other  commodity,  men  and  women 
increase  in  a  country  in  proportion  to  the  demand  that  ex- 
ists for  them.  The  productive  x>owers  of  nature  in  Aw 
respect  are  almost  unbounded ;  and  it  is  now  evident,  dutt 
the  way  to  obtain  a  numerous  population  in  any  country 
is  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  producing  abundance  of  com,  or  of  any  odier  artid^ 
created  by  human  indusuy.  Procure  a  good  siarkct,  or 
iiicility  of  disposing  to  advantage  of  the  commodity,  and 
it  will  not  fail  to  abound.  Permit  a  free  exportation,  or, 
in  other  words,  shew  to  parents  that  there  is  litde  difficult 
^  in  providing  for  their  children,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
4he  country  will  overflow  with  people.  Here  w«  cannot 
avoid  noticing  the  strange  inconsistency,  on  a  late  occa* 
^sion,  and  short-sightedness  of  the  British  legislature  upon 
this  subject.  It  encourages,  and  even  ^ves  a  bounty,  in 
certain  cases,  for  the  exportation  of  grain,  for  the  purpose 
i>| encousaging  agricohuxv ;  vrhiltat  the  imbc tiflBt^  wit^ 
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tt  tiiese  two  jeftrs>  it  has  passed  an  act,  restraiiung  veryPopuIatioD, 
severelj  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  received  on  board  w,    ^'m* 
diipSy  with  the  view  of  rendering  emigration  extremelj 
difficuh.     The  effect  of  this  last  statute  can  only  be  t^ 
Ascourage  marriages,  and  thereby  to  injure  the  sources 
of  population  at  home.     Scotland  has  at  all  times  been 
ooeustomed  to  pour  forth  myriads  of  its  youdi  into  fo- 
reign countries ;  yet  the  very  frugal  mode  of  subsistence 
which  long  prevaikdyfand  in  the  remoter  districts  still 
prevails,  in  this  country,  completely  demonstrates,  that 
at  least  a  sufficient  number  remain  at  honcie  to  consume  ail- 
that  the  country  produces,  or  ever  produced.     Indeed  the. 
poverty  of  the  common  people,  and  the  cheapness  of  dieir 
wages^  when  ccnnpared  with  their  good  education,  is  ^ 
proof  |h(|t  they  were  at  all  times  sufficiently  numerous. 

As  k  appears,  therefore^  that  this  important  subject  is 
not  yet  in  all  if  s  parts  completely  understood,  it  seems  pro* 
per  bene  to  notice,  as  minutely  as  possibly  the  causes  of 
the  aheratMB  whidi  has  occurred  in  the  population  of 
paiticnlBr  districts  or  parishes.  To  avoid  prolixity,  how* 
ever,  we  shall  only  do  to  in  this  and  some  particular  dis- 
tricts, which  may  serve  as  a  siuffici^t  «xiunpl^  of  the  ge^ 
neral  progress  of  die  country. 

In  die  parish  of  Borthwick,  die  popukttoii  has  dedtaedBorthmc^. 
ifauring  the  last  fifty  years.  The  reaaea  is  sufficiently 
obvious :  It  is  an  agrioiltnral  district,  into  which  no  ma- 
ftu&ctures  have  been  introduced.  In  such  situations,  how- 
ever,  the  population  has  necessarily  decreased.  By  the 
improvemetit  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the  soil  is 
more  completely  subdued,  or  better  cleaned  and  pulveri- 
sed than  formerly.  Less  labour,  therefore,  both  of  men 
and  cattle,  is  necessary  for  this  management  of  it.  The  *  ' 
plough  is  now  an  instrument  conducted  by  one  man  and 
pm  borsea  ^  tdb^re^ii  formerly  four  hw^Sfii  ^  least,  to|^ 
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yoqfc^*<^tfier  widi  two  men^  were  nccesstr/  fi>r  ii»  taiac  f«rp»se« 
ii  ^  >  Bj  tbe  aoramulatioft  •£  cmpitti,  ftlsd^  in  tlie  liaajt  of  b^A- 
fts,  one  of  them  is  now  enddtd  to  oqoopjr  thtM  or  ftor 
limei  ai  much  land  a$  was  don^  bj  his  pred^ftfessoft;  ifid 
thus  there  are  fewer  fatnilitB  of  fanners  kft  intho  costir 
try.  The  itnproveiqent  of  the  roads,  bod  ^  univ«r)al 
use  of  wlueeUcarriageSy  is  also  a  cause  ctf  depopulatioa  to 
the  toontry ;  becaose  all  the  £ruits  of  the  earth  are  now 
carried  to  matkct  by  less  expeoce  of  himaii  IdM^ur  tiiaa 
formerly. 

Thus  we  tee  that  the  improvement  of  agriosltiirey  and 
of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  different  sorts  of  laboilr  ooo- 
nected  with  it,  hs^s  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  popnhtioa 
of  the  coontry,  and  to  send  the  superfluous  mhabitaats  to 
towns  in  search  of  employment.  At  die  sanse  time,  after 
ally  the  diaainution  of  the  populatioa  ia  thb  parish  U  not 
frtXLt.  The  soil  of  MidlothiaOy  by  wperior  coltiTatiQiv 
xx>w  i^odacesv  in  the  optnion  of  the  most  sldlfiil  ptrsoaij 
'neatly  three  times  the  q9amity '  of  food  for  nca  and  o^ 
-that  it  did  in  the  year  1740 ;  ^nd  it  appears,  tint  where 
4ere  is  kbondanoe  of  food,  men  and  womea  tnllcontriYe  ta 
•esist  and  to  get  a  sh^e  of  it.  Here  tfas  avcragte  ainnbcr  of 
annual  marriages,  in  the  parish  aUnded  to»  is'8,  of  b«ptisaa 
to,  and  of  bttrials  I5  $  but  the  peo{dft  hen,  as  v^jeelse- 
where,  are  apt  to  neglect  the  registratioii  of  bapdams,  and 
^e  barkis  are  not  always  of  persons  restctiqg  in  the  pt^ 
rishy  because  many  persons  etideavour  to  buiy  their  kiiw 
dred  in  the  parish  in  which  lliey  were  bora.  As  a  smii- 
lar  interchange  takes  place  in  ahnost  all  parish^  this  cir- 
cumstance is  noway  hostile  to  calculation.  The  propor- 
tion of  persons  to  each  family  is  abdut  4  or  4f  • 
^fidcalder.  An  Midcalder^  the  population  is  represented  as  hariif 
so  much  increased,  that  there  seems  reason  to  suspect  that 
ihit  enumera^on  was  incorrect  in  1755.    U  is  s^  ^  bsva 
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\mn  ^9^^  ^  deflMf  during  the  Usi  30  j^jm^  from  ibB^^o^Ii^tMSpi 
.gwfe ,aiM47  menUo9(Bd»  that  q£ an  improying  agi^cult^re,  ^^  ^ 
wd  th«  ftgtcpMon  4>f  farms.  Pravioua  to  that  period,  the 
^pl^tiM  m^f  have  beep  up^  the  io^fease^  in  coi^e- 
quence  of  t)M«  being  upon  the  great  Glasgow  road,  and  of 
pmsilerable  qiianti|ie8  of  waste  }aad  bjeing  at  that  ti^ne  re- 
d^OQld  .un4er  the  plfNighp  which  now  refiiire  little  labota:. 
In  three  jears  thqx  were  in  thi#  parish  23  ^^rriagesy  an4 
p7  baptisms. 

la  the  partdi  ^f  West  Ca}der»  where  the  average  mim-'^««tCalp 
ber  of  inditidiais  V>  a  famil/  is  4  or  4rv>  the  population 
is  upon  ti^  decliae  (  because  no  manu£actures  are  estt- 
Uished,  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture  h^  not  tend- 
ed \o  ftogn^eat  the  population*  The  ^ame  remade  may  be 
]Dbdffi  wd  fbr  the  same  rfBasofi,  with  regard  to  Carriagton 
or  PHmrose^  Cramond^  Qleneross,  Kirknewton,  New^ 
}MAt,  Newton^  ^ho>  and  Tepple.  In  genera],  how- 
^Tor^  the  ^ase  has  been  different,  ftt  will  appear  from  ia<r 
Sfi^cting  the  table  of  pppulaU^n*  In  the  parishes  of  Cur- 
f»s  md  of  ColUngtoO)  the  Wafer  of  Leith^  which  runs 
tbtpvigh  them,  maj  be  aoniidero^  as  the  cause  of  their 
ILUgMMBted  pop<lfitioo  i  that  ia  tp  saj,  the  paper  millK 
cst^ljshed  upon  that  stream  of  Water  hf^ve  given  employ^ 
xMrt  to  a  great  aaaltitude  of  persons.  The  augmoitc^ 
poputotian  of  the  parish  of  JVnnjpuick  is  explained  in  ^ 
aimilnr  minafrr,from  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  W9rk 
there,  and  also  of  e  PV^  >niU.  In  general^  along  the 
ooal  field  upon  the  vallejr  of  the  Esk,  the  population  has 
cooaiderably  increased ;  sit  leaat  in  those  parishes  in  'v^hich 
fl»al  pits  have  been  opened^  and  are  carried  on ;  such  ae 
Cockpen^  Losawade,  libefCon,  and  Invereric, 

In  the  parifth  of  Carrington,  the  average  of  births  t^Cartiaftoiu 
eoeded  from  1152  to  1762  was  16.5 ;  from  1762  to  1772, 
12.5  }  from  1772  to  1782,  11.5  ;  from  1782  to  1792^ 
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9.6.  The  nulhber  of  fkmilies  in  1702  was  85.  Thetv' 
were  then  in  the  parish  nine  farmers,  one  smith,  one 
wright,  two  weavers,  three  tailors,  one  shoe*maker,  one 
gardener,  one  small  inn-keeper.  The  bulk  of  die  rest  of 
the  peofde  were  farmers  servanis  and  labourers. 

Cickpea.  In  the  parish  of  Cockpen,  the  population  of  1123  form- 
ed 2S8  families  in  1700.  The  annual  average  of  bap- 
tlsnu  fiMT  seven  years  after  1141  was  25.    For  a  like  pe*' 

€oUingtc«trio4  after  1784,  it  was  30.  In  the  parish  of  CoUmgtxHi, 
the  register  of  baptisms  runs  back  with  unconmion  r^;u- 
laritj  for  140  years,  or  to  the  year  1<S55.  The  register 
of  marriages  commences  at  the  same  date ;  and  that  of  bu- 

Dr  Walk-  rials  has  been  carefully  kept  firom  the  year  1728.     Upon 

^^t"  these  registers,  the  late  Reverend  Dr  Walker,  then  nu- 
nister  of  the  parish,  and  professor  of  natural  history  in  ^ 
university  of  Edinburgh,  made  the  fidlowing  remarka  in 
1 797 :  Upon  the  register  of  baptisms  he  remarked,  isi^  Tint 
during  the  above  period  of  140  years,  there  were  2447 
male  and  22(58  female  children  baptized,  which  fixes  the 
number  of  males  bom,  compared  fo  that  of  females,  ai 
12  to  11  yearly,  td^  That  in  sooEie  particular  years,  Ae 
births  of  one  sex  greatly  exceeded  the  other  in  number ; 
but  in  the  following,  or  in  a  few  subsequent  years,  bo& 
sexe^  retutn  to  their  ordinary  proportion.  NotwiAstand- 
ing  many  temporary  irregularities,  the  balance  at  last  is 
preserved  upon  the  par ;  yet  this  is  but  one  among  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  an  immediate,  unremitting,  superintend- 
ing influence,  directed  by  unlimited  power  and  wisdom. 
Sd,  That  there  are  some  years  in  which  the  inhabitants 
ore  remarkably  prolific,  compared  to  what  they  are  in 
others.  The  nuijiber  of  children  bom  in  one  year  is 
^  sometimes  nearly  double  that  in  the  preceding  or  subse*- 

qu^ent  year,  while  the  nwpdber  of  inhabitwits  must  have 
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been  neaily  the  same.    4ib,  That  the  avetage  number  of  I*«P^^; 
births  for  10  jears  past  is  39,  and  the  number  of  people  u    ^  ny 
1395.     This  allows  37  persons  for  each  birth.     5tb^  That 
the  average  number  of  births  being  39,  and  the  number  of 
houses  ot  families  313,  each  annual  birth  corresponds  to 
eight  fiunilies. 

And  he  ferther  remarks,  1st,  That  of  4715  childrei;i 
baptized  in  this  parish,  94  were  twins ;  therefore  one  twin 
child  for  51  children  baptized.  2^,  That  during  17  jears, 
induding  the  seven  dear  years,  there  was  no  twin  birth* 
In  one  particular  year,  there  were  three  such  births.  3d, 
That  in  the  whole  period,  the  male  twin  children  were  to 
the  female  as  40  to  54.  4tb,  That  the  number  of  male$ 
prevailed  in  those  years  in  which  male  twins  were  bom ; 
and  that  of  the  females  in  those  years  in  which  femalf 
twins  were  bom. 

With  regard  to  marriages  he  remarks.  There  has  been 
•an  exact  register  of  marriages  kept  in  this  parish  from  the 
year  1(555  to  the  present  time. 

From  that  register  it  appears,  1//,  That  during  the  pe- 
riod mentioned,  there  are  i395  marriages  recorded;  but 
reckoning  only  one  half  of  those  marriages  where  only 
one  of  the  parties  was  a  parishioner,  the  number  would 
amount  but  to  1060*  2d,  That  from  the  year  1655  to 
1794  inclusive,  the  baptisms  were  4715,  and  the  mar- 
riages 1060.  During  the  last  10  years,  the  baptisms  were  ' 
401,  and  the  marriages  91.  In  both  cases  the  marriage$ 
were  less  than  a  fourth,  but  more  than  a  fifth,  compared 
to  the  number,  of  baptisms.  Sd,  That  at  present  tbefe  ^ 
only  one  marriage  annually  for  155  inhabitants. 

Upon  the  register  of  burials  for  49  years,  he  remark^ 
1st,  That  the  burials  were  994 ;  during  the  last  10  years, 
175*  In  the  former  period,  the  birdis  bad  been  1696  ;  in 
^e  latter^  394.     In  both  eases  tha  bi^Sy  c#mpared  to  ihi^ 
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F«|idatu)ii,^2th8,  approach  to  the  proportipii  of  two  to  one ;  fonii^ 
^  ^  ing  a  vcrj  striking  account  of  the  increase  of  the  peopkim 
this  part  of  the  country*  2dp  That  the  number  of  sttaa- 
gers  from  other  parishes  buried  here  amount  at  a^  average 
)o  six  persons  annuallj,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
the  number  of  parishioners  buried  in  other  places.  3d^ 
That  of  the  944  persons  buried,  452,  or  nearly  one  half^ 
vrere  children  under  14  years  of  age.  4t&,  That  there  arc 
about  SO  deaths  annnally,  and  above  ^O,  perhaps  69,  in.- 
habitants  for  each  annual  death.  Sth,  That  in  this^  as 
well  ^s  jn  all  other  registers  of  deaths,  there  are  years 
most  remarkable  for  their  health,  and  others  for  tbek 
mortality.  In  some  cases  the  causes  of  this  great  diffe- 
rence are  to  be  observed ;  but  in  others  they  cannot  he 
discerned.  6th,  That  near  70  yefurs  ago,  and  even  about 
50  and  40  years  ago,  the  number  of  deaths  was  greater 
than  at  present,  though  the  number  of  people  was  cer* 
tainly  less.  The  Ipw^  ranks,  which  form  the  body  of 
the  people,  are  now  lodged^  clothed,  and  fed,  in  a  manp^ 
^more  friendly  to  health  than  in  these  former  times. 

In  the  parish  of  Corstorphine,  a  population  of  JL087  is 
divide  into  250  families  of  4f  to  each  fsunily.  The 
tradesmen,  consisting  of  tailors,  weavers,  carpenters^  ma- 
sons, &c.  amount  to  about  38,  and  their  appiientices  p 
^bout  seven  in  number  ;  but  no  manu&ctures  exist. 
^V«wmn4^  In  the  parish  of  Cramond,  the  £pUowinj;  Tabl^  exhibits 
the  proportion  of  births  and  burialfif  in  a  c^tuiy* 


Baptifmt. 
Males.    Females,   Total 


BorialL 


From  1680  to  1699  ...  567 

515 

1072 

680 

1700  to  1719  ...  543 

509 

1053 

586 

1720  to  1739  ...  513 

520 

1033 

674 

1740  to  1759  ...  511 

451 

962 

480 

1760  to  1770  ...  386 

373 

759 

451 

Total  in  a  century  •  •  •  2510     2308     4878     287^ 
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•  In  ftio  parish  of  Cranston,  the  following  proportion  otVop^hi^Mn^ 
1>irths  his  b^n  stated.  From  ni5  to  1726,  the  males  v—v^l-^ 
that  were  torn  amounted  to  112,  and  the  females  to  144;^^*****^ 
total  25(5 :  from  1719  to  1750,  the  number  of  males  was 
106,  and  of  males  111 ;  total  bom  217  2  and  from  1779 
to  1790,  the  males  were  90,  and  the  females  95 ;  totsd 
185.  The  annual  arerage  of  male  bir!hs>  therefore,  fbt 
the  space  of  30  years,  is  somewhat  more  than  10,  of  fc- 
rtiale  more  than  M,  and  of  both  nearly  22  yearly.  This 
statement  suggests  an  important  remarks  In  the  parish  of 
Cranston,  the  population  is  increasing,  yet  we  here  find  thcf 
nuAiber  of  births  diminishing.  There  is  no  reason  to 
Coubt^  however,  that  the  abore  staEtements  are  perfectly 
cbrrect.  The  acttial  state  of  the  fact  seems  to  be  tfiis,  that 
in  the  present  times,  in  conse^ence  of  more  ezpensire 
modes  of  living,  and  of  higher  notions  being  now  enter<* 
tained  of  what  constitutes  a  competency,  fewer  persons  en-* 
ter  into  the  married  state  than  fbrmedy.  Ob  the  other 
hand,  the  persons  who  now  enter  into  that  state^  being  bet- 
ter able  to  give  proper  care  and  nourishment  to  th«ir  chil^ 
dren,  a  greater  proportion  than  formerly  grow  up  to  ma- 
turity ;  and  thus  the  population  continues  to  augment^ 
though  the  nilmber  of  births  decreases.  ■ 

In  the  parish  of  Crichton^  the  annual  average  of  births  Qrichtfliw 
for  lOyears  pregeding  1791  was  21,  and  that  of  marriages 
was  10.     The  number  of  persons 

Under      10  years  was 211 

Between  lO  and  20  •••*..  •  146 

20  and  30 143 

ao  and  40 •  ^  104 

40  and  50  ......  .  13a 

50  and  60  .......  •     75 

tfO  and  70 58 

loasid  80 1» 

ftO  and  90 6 

90  and  Ide    •  •  *  .  .  .       1 
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^op^iooi  III  Balkeith^  t&e  numal  average  of  matriagea^  lirA^ 
ii  ^  .rand  burials,  U  as  follows:  Marriages  32,  births  134>bii* 
^^^"^  rials  124 ;  but  the  register  of  births^  or  rather  of  baqytisms^ 
is  supposed  to  be  incomplete^  as  the  dissenters  are  apt  to 
neglect  r«fgtstration< 
DttddiDf-       In  Duddingston,  in  the  jear  17949  when  the  total  po^ 

polation  was  910,  the  number  of  births  was  45* 
GkBoom.  In  the  parish  of  Glencross^  upon  an  average  of  eight 
years  previous  to  1792,  the  births  were  60,  the  marriages 
22,  and  the  burials  40  }  the  n«mf>er  of  inhabitants  being 
385 :  245  were  unmarried^  In  Heriot  the  annual  average 
of  marriages^  birthsy  and  deatiis,  is  said  to  be  about  four. 

In  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  including  the  town  of  Mus- 
selburgh, the  following  list  is  given  of  births,  marriage^ 
fltbd  deadis,  in  seven  jears : 

Biptiani    Kdihfagei    Deaths 

1786  •  •  *  .  203 

1787  ....  157 

1788  ....  211 

1789  ....  195 

1790  ....  207 

1791  ....  144 

1792  ....  161 

Total     1278 
^  Average  182^ 

KiifaMr-  In'Kirknewton,  the  average  of  births  is  stated  at  26,  an^ 
^' ft^  ^^ deaths  at  19.  In  the  parish  of  Liberton^on  an  average^ 
of  20  years  preceding  1786,  there  were  130  baptized,  2i 
couples  married,  and  102  buried.  For  20  years  prece- 
ding 1725,  the  annual  average  of  baptisms  was  117,  of 
muriages  20  couples,  and  of  burials  106.  In  th«  parish 
of  Ncwbattle,  the  births,  at  an  average  of  10  years,  art 
ec^sid^red  as  ajgaomling  ammajly  to  5^8,  the  deaths  to  32^ 
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49 

118 

84 

126 

59 

189 

48 

121 

47 

149 

37 

209 

47 

205 

^-mm 

1 

\ii 

lilt 

45^ 

159* 

]|II)]:.OTBIA]IW  31^ 

and  the  marriages  to  13 ;  but  the  register  of  births  is  ac-P<9g^»«S 
counted  imperfect.     la  the  parish  of  Newton,  the  .annual  <■■    y    m^ 
average  of  baptisms,  previous  to  17Q3  for  10  jearsi^  was 
43,  and  of  marriages  10. 

In  Fennjcuick,  the  annual  average  of  baptisms  for  lOpomp^  • 
jears  previous  to  1713  was  27,  of  marriages  11.  The**"^ 
average  previous  to  1753  of  baptisms  was  27  annuallj,  of 
deaths  26,  and  of  marriages  11.  Pjevious  to  1793,  the 
baptisms  amounted  to  41,  the  marriages  to  13,  and  the 
deaths  to  42.  In  Ratho,  the  annual  average  from  1st  Ja- 
nuary 1782  to  1st  January  1792  was  of  marriages  6t»  ^uid 
of  births  23tV»  (^  65  in  all  of  the  former^  and  237  of  the 
Jatter*  In  the  parish  of  Temple,  an  average  of  baptism;^ 
marriages,  apd  funerals,  taken  for  10  years  immediately 
preceding  the  yeac-  1733,  from  the  session  record,  the 
average  of  baptisms  in  a  year  was  31^- 

M  arriages 67 

Funerals 334- 

Preceding  the  year  1794,  the  average  of  10  years  of  bap- 
tisms in  a  year  was 151 

Marriages l^- 

Funerals  •  •  •  • la 

We  have  accounted  it  necessary  to  insert  these  state- 
xDents  relative  to  the  population  of  this  county,  on  ac- 
count of  their  importance  towards  the  establishment  'of 
correct  principles  in  an  important  branch,  of  political  eco- 
nomy, to  which  the  notice  of  the  public  has  of  late  been 
peculiarly  attracted  by  the  celebrated  essay  on  the  {Mrin- 
ciple  of  population  by  Mr  Malthus  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge*  The  above  details  may  not  perhaps  be  zzm 
counted  sufficiently  minute  to  form  the  basis  of  general 
principles ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  other  circumstances,  they 
^nrill  probably  be  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance. 
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Pop^^i  In  th«  tpper  parts  of  MidktfaiitD^  near  ^t  hl^  dii 
^  V  ■"  frost  frequently  sets  in  cariy  in  the  winter,  and  cctn^nes 
late  in  the  spring,'  though  in  that  variable  and  unsteady 
manner  to  which  the  whole  island  is  more  or  less  liable. 
Piieues^  Still,  however^  upon  the  whole,  this  territory  appears  to 
be  abundantly  healthy,  excepting  in  the  case  of  tlie  smaO 
poz^  and  other  diseases  to  which  childitm  are  liable.  Any 
fatal  epidemic^  malady  is  extremely  rare,  and  seldom  or 
nevet  spreads  far.  During  the  year  which  succeeded  tht 
liite  scarcity,  a  fever  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  of  the  lower  ranks,  but  chiefly  of  those  residing 
in  towns  and  villages  ;  but  almost  nobody  in  easy  circum-> 
stances  suffered  by  it.  Tlie  chief  diseases  to  be  met  with 
here  ai'e  those  which  result  from  colds,  caught  in  conses' 
quence  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  severity 
of  the  easterly  winds  during  the  spring  and  the  month  df 
May.  Coughs  and  ofhef  symptoms  of  cold,  are  apt  to  be- 
come so  universal  as  to  give  rise  to  a  notion  that  what  is 
called  the  if^enza  prevails ;  but  they  are  only  dangerous 
to  old  and  infirm  people, 
lioogevity.  Instances  of  wonderfiil  longevity  have  occurred  in  al- 
most  all  parts  of  this  county )  stbd  with  regard  to  persons 
of  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  of  sober  -mlui- 
ners,  human  life  is  considered  upon  the  whole  as  wonder* 
fully  secure  till  an  advanced  period ;  that  Is,  till  tiuee^ 
score  and  ten  years,  or  from  thence  to  80  years  of  age^ 
In  the  parish  of  West  Calder,  in  1706,  eight  persons 
ivere  alive  of  from  80  to  90  years  of  age.  In  the  parish 
of  Ratho,  which  is  rich  and  cultivated,  and  rather  a  level 
di^^ct,  many  instances  are  said  to  have  lately  existed  of 
^rsons  who  lived  to  above  90  ye?U3  of  age.  WilUam 
Ritchie>  in  that  parish,  lived  to  above  105  years  ;  and  his 
brother  Adam,  who  resided  in  Fountainbridge,  reached 
10e«    Thcf  latter  was  twioe  married,  and  had  22  chiUreni 
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^sro  ^  whom  were  born  after  he  was  00  years  of  age^  andLoogevitx. 
his  wife  had  a  good  character.     In  the  parish  of  Currie^ 
which  is  in  the  vicinity^  or  rather  contains  a  part,  of  the 
Pentland  hills,  instances  of  verj  singular  longevity  have 
occurred.     About  the  year  1792,  died  William  Napier  at 
the  advanced  age  of  113 ;  and  till  within  five  or  six  years 
of  his  death  he  followed  his  lisual  employment.  Heremem^ 
bered  distinctly  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and  some  facts 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1688. 
William  Ritchie,  a  farmer  in  that  parish,  incurred  the 
tensure  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  for  his  irregular  con- 
nections with  the  other  sex  after  he  had  attained  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age.     He  lived  upwards  oi  15  years 
Uiereafter;  and  in  this  parish,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
'  high  and  cold,  several  cotemporary  inhabitants  have  ex- 
ceeded the  age  of  00*    In  the  parish  of  Borthwick,  to  live 
upwards  of  80  years,  is  said  to  be  not  accounted  by  any  ' 
means  unusual,  or  beyond  the  wdinary  endurance  of  hu- 
man life  $  and  the  age  of  100  years  has  been  reached  by 
different  individuals.     In  the  parish  of  Invereak,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  upon  the  sea-coast>  it  was  obser- 
ved by  the  clergyman  in  1705,  that  there  are  always  many 
aged  people ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  pre^ 
serve  their  vigour  and  faculties  to  the  last.     There  are 
and  have  been  many  flsherwomen  past  fourscore,  who  tra- 
velled to  Edinburgh  with  their  creels,  and  returned  by 
mid-day  k    Men  of  the  same  age  are  many  of  them  not  past 
labour ;  and  there  were,  at  the  period  above-mentioned, 
k  few  persons  living  in  this  parish  who,  though  approach^ 
ing  to  00,  were  as  stout  and  lively  as  some  others  at  three- 
score.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  oldest  person  then 
alive,  a  woman  of  04^  carried  the  creel  in  her  youth,  and 
continued  employed  in  spinning  as  her  usual  employment* 
To  understand  correctly  the  state  or  condition  of  a  peor 
Vol.  h  Bh 
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Poof^  pfe,  few  ofcjects  »rc  of  more  hnportance  ftan  to  faiorw^tfe 
miinber  of  persons  fvbo  vre  under  tne  neoevitj'  tn  depend"^ 
ing  upoB  piAficchsrity  for  sapporl^  and  ivluit  are  die  ma^ 
sores  adopted  for  ptoooriog  funds  fbcllie  i^dief  ^  time 
who  labour  under  poverty* 

b  Scotland'  Aere^  long  existed,  m  prflctiee^  noltdi^  oT 
the  nature  of  a  eompnbory  poors  rate*  The  poor  weie 
ind^d  supported  by  the  puUic ;  btt^  'die  funds  fron  ^;i4iich 
their  relief  was  dbri^ed  were  almost  entirdydie  result  of 
Funds  for  Tohintary  charity.  In  every  panA  a  trifling  tax  ts  ini« 
a»vo^  posed  upon  marriages^and  snodier  upon  funerals  1>y  lend*^ 
hig  out  a  pall  ornM)rtcloth  helonging  to  the  pariah ;  hut 
the  chief  fund  consists  of  a  coUectioa  made  at  every  churdt 
door  on  Sunday  ^  and  the  money  thus  obtained  is  admi-^ 
nistered'  hy  the  minister  and  elders.  These  last  conast 
of  respectable  persons^  selected  without  regard  to  rank  or 
wealth  from  the  community  at  large,  and'geaerally  nona- 
nated  hy  ihe  clergyman  of  the  parish,  with  die  consent  of 
the  former  cflder».  From  many  causes  the  collations  at 
die  church  doors  have  declijicd  of  late  years.  Formerly 
fhe  gentry  resided  more  in  the-country,  and  less^m  towns,, 
than  at  present ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  customary 
for  the  whole  of  them,,  without  exception,  regulariy  to  at- 
tend public  worship,  and  consequendy  to  make  a  weekly 
contribution  for  the  poor.  At  the  same  time  a  large  pro* 
pordon  of  die  people  had  not  as  yet  deserted  die  establish- 
ed presflbyterian  churdies,  or  attached  ihemselVesto  dis* 
senters*  Hence  it  was  usual  for  the  contributions  at  tiie- 
church  doors,  not  only  to  be  suffident  for  the  relief  of -die 
ordinary  poor,  hut  the  money  thus-  collected  in  many  pa- 
rishes afforded  a  sui^us,  which  was  accumulated  into  a- 
capital,  and  laid  out  at  interest  for  the  same  purpose..  The 
capital  thus  formed  and  augmented  was  preserved  to  cn^ 
counter,  dmes  of  extraordinary  sca^ity^  when  die  pooe 
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-iBIjfatliff^oMaflba for «aiM«al supplies,    hitiohe  oh^    ypor. 

served,  hfvwertr,  «h«t  4iie  Amis  «htts  oeUedted  were  at  all 

tixnes  vety  moddrnte.     Tliey  wel«  adttinistered  wkh  ex^^ 

treme  fhigttlitj  I17  the  siiiiistecs  and  elders  -of  the  ^ifoeAt 

psridies ;  -and  'Ae  poor  ^rere  merely  present,  by  ideaas  ^ 

^m,  fttym  absolute  wttit.  The  efect  of tbis  sjatem^cOTEibi-* 

ned  wi  A  t>f)ier  circoflcistanoes^  was  Bndoubte^y  veiy  highly 

advantageotis  to  Ar  charadter  itf  the  people.  Public  chari^ 

was  ocver  withheld  bom  those  to  whom  it  was  abaolutdy 

necessary.     At  the  same  time  nobody  look^  forward  to 

it  as  a  resofiarce  to  which  Atj  could  legally  betd^e  them* 

selves.   As  the  acceptance  of  it  implied  a  state  of  extreme 

ia^gence,  to  which  only  the  most  scanty  rdief  was  givea^ 

all  persons  of  ordinary  rank  were  led  to  provide  amdoudy 

against  lite  necessity  of  liaving  recourse  to  it ;  and  thus  a 

spirit  of  frugality,  indus^,  and  decent  pride^^  have  been 

maintained  among  the  lowest  class  of  tiie  conmmnity. 

There  is  mudi  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  somethine^  P<^<** 

^  rate  in  dai^ 
in  the  nature  of  a  poors  rate  is  now  gradually  introducing^  of  be- 

itself  into  Ais  country.  From  the  less  regular  attendance  ^"*''*^ 
of  wealthy  persons  upon  the -parish  churches,  from  the 
non*residence  in  the  country  of  great  proprietors  of  land^ 
and  from  die  number  of  dissenting  meetings,  the  contribu- 
tions at  tiie  church  doors  have  diminished ;  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  compulsory  as- 
sessments, madc^by  proprietors  of  land,  called  m  Scotland 
ierkars.  The  ipeney  is  payaWe,  one  half  by  the  owners, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  possessors  of  property.  These 
assessments,  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  law  of  this  country 
requires  to  be  made,  and  thus  in  fact  authorises  poors 
rates ;  but  the  law  was  long  allowed  to  sleep.  During 
the  late  years  of  scarcity,  vast  numbers  of  (>ersons,  who 
lusver  formerly  had  recourse  to  such  aid,  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  accepting  relief  from  the  public.  Extraor- 
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.  ^^^*  ^dJnarjr  astes^taients  for  diis  purpose  wei^  mtde  ia  afatotf 
^  every  parish  ;  and  tbe  coorto  of  law,  under  the  authoritj 
of  the  old  Scottish  statutes,  have  sustained  these  assess- 
ments as  valid  and  binding*  From  the  diminntion  of  the 
collections,  therefOTe^  at  the  churches,  together  widi  the 
necessity  of  accepting  public  charity  in  consequence  of  the 
late  dearth,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear,  that  unless  much 
precaution  is  used,  the  Scots  may  gradually  at  once  degrade 
the  character  of  their  common  people,  and  encumber  the 
property  of  the  country  with  a  poors  rate,  similar  to  that  of 
which  so  many  complaints  have  been  justly  made  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  evil  as 
yet  exists  chiefly  in  speculation,  and  is  only  in  its  infimcy. 
As  we  have  the  example  before  our  eyes  of  the  inconve- 
niences resulting  from  great  compulsory  contributions  for 
the  poor,  which  never  ultimately  diminish  in  a  country 
either  poverty  or  misery,  it  is  probable  that  we  may  de- 
rive benefit  upon  this  subject  from  the  experience  of  others. 
The  probability  that  this  warning  will  have  eflfect,  is  reov 
dered  stronger  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  addressed 
to  the  passion  of  avarice,  which  is  usually  abundantly 
quick-sighted  in  its  own  favour*  In  this  case  it  has  sound 
policy  on  its  side.  After  a  poors  rate  is  once  established, 
it  can  scarcely  be  abolished  without  the  productioo  of 
much  misery,  and  perhaps  injustice ;  but  it  is  an  evil 
which  in  ordinary  times  at  least  is  easily«vpided. 
5ocietic8for  Of  late  years,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  of  Scotland,  the 
niutual  f p.  ^jQn^jtjon  people  have  adopted  the  salutary  plan  of  creai- 
ting  institutions  for  their  own  relief,  in  case  of  incapacity 
for  labour  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  old  age.  These 
consist  of  clubs  or  societies,  the  members  of  which  coiif 
tribute  weekly  or  monthly  a  certain  sum,  which  is  thrown 
into  a  common  fimd,  and  laid  out  at  interest  by  certain  of- 
fice-bearers appointed  by  the  society.    These  societies  azr 
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sancdoned  bj  an  act  of  parliament,  on  condition  that  their  ^QQ^- 
Regulations  be  submitted  to  the  revisal  of  the  justices  of 
peace  for  the  countj  in  which  the  society  is  situated,  and  ' 
receive  their  approbation  at  the  quarter  sessions.  Of  these 
societies,  which  may  be  considered  as  incorporated  bodies, 
seeing  they  enjoy  perpetual  succession  by  law,  and  hold 
^  property,  and  can  sue  and  be  sued,  a'  considerable  num- 
ber exist  in  different  parts  of  the  county  of  Midlothian. 
Their  rules  or  bye-laws  usually  fix  the  weekly  subsist- 
ence to  be  allowed  to  a  sick  or  aged  member.  They 
also  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid  towards  the  expence  of  his  fu- 
neral, and  an  allowance  to  his  widow  if  he  leave  one. 
These  allowances  are  no  doubt  very  moderate,  suitable  to 
the  rank  of  the  parties,  and  the  contributions  the  members 
of  such  societies  can  afford  to  make  ;  but  they  are  usually 
equal  to  what  would  have  been  received  from  parish  cha- 
rity :  and  relief  thus  obtained  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
honest  pride  of  the  persons  who  receive  it ;  because  they 
consider  themselves  as  only  receiving  back  their  own  mo- 
ney, which  they  fairly  earned  in  their  better  d?iy s,  and  which 
they  had  intentionally  deposited  as  a  fund  to  be  restored 
to  them  when  they  should  have  occasion  for  it.  These  so- 
cieties also  are  useful  in  promoting  good  morals  in  a  di- 
rect manner.  One  of  their  articles  usually  is,  that  any 
member  who  disgraces  himself  by  a  profligate  life,  or  by 
any  gross  offence  against  the  law  of  the  country,  shall' for- 
feit all  future  interest  in  the  fimds  of  die  society. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  relief  which,  RcUef 
by  the  practice  of  Scotland,  is  afforded  to  the  indigentff^J^,^ 
poor,  we  shall  here  take  notice  of  some  of  the  statements <*'fffr«n' 
given  by  the  parochial  clergy  upon  the  subject  between 
the  years  1*791  and  1797 — In  the  parish  of  Cramond,  it 
was  stated,  that  the  parochial  fonds  amounted  to  about 
Jj*  1220^  yielding  an  anniajrent  of  above  L.50.    The  coU 
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Poor,  lection  «t  the  church  doors  came  t9  aiboutL.39,  aai  ihm 
profits  of  the  m^rtdodis  to  about  I*  1  annual!  j,  inakrog  a 
total  jearlj  income  of  above  l».  102.  Witb  Ais  stt^^  41 
ordmarjr  and  lO  extraordinaxy  poor  were  supported,  and 
relieved  according  to  their  several  necessities ;  afim  ^vrtnch 
there  commoalj  remained  a  small  surplus  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  augment  the  capital  fund.  This'  i»  stated 
from  the  average  of  the  receipts*  and  disbursements:  for  10 
years  previous  to  1791?  When  the  sacnuneat  of  ibs 
Lord's  supper  is  administered^  which  in  countij  parishes 
is  usually  once  each  year  in  Scotland,  a  largev  coliec^ 
tion  than  oa  other  Sundays  is  received.  The  sum  at 
Cramond  is  stated  to  amount  at  an  average  taL.6,  4s« 
annually ;  a  trifling  sum  compared  with  the  produce 
a^the  comnmnion  1690,  L.20,  $s. ;  and  1691,  L.23, 
15  s.  Such  was  the  superiority  of  At  pious  charitj  of 
our  fore&thers  on  such  occasions  to  that  displayed  in  the 
present  timest  Towards  the  end  of  the  last,  and  begiiw 
ning  of  the  present  century,  the  annual  contributions  were 
much  the  same  as  at  present,  while  the  average  number  of 
ordinary  poor  is  now  nM>re  than  douUbd, 

In  the  y^ar  1160,  the  parish  of  Ratho  had  b^  aieacj  at 
interest  for  about  ao  yearst  Thereafter^  bowerer,  L«1fO 
annually  was  ediocted  at  the  church  door,  chiefly  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  attendance  of  the  kte  Earl  of  Laudesdaii^ 
who  gave  a  giunea  every  week.  The  sum  of  h.  70  ftr 
mtnum  was  considered  as  a  sufficient  fund  for  peitssuis  1$ 
40  indigent  persons.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  vo- 
luntary contribution  of  nearly  L.50  in  the  year  1782, 
which  was  ayear  of  scarcity.  After  the  death  of  die  Earl 
of  lAuderdale,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  paro- 
chial assessDoents ;  but  the  same  moderatitm  was  conli-» 
nued  in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  poor,  who  received  « 
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jxmiU;  pcnsioa  ^£ bom  2%.  <id^  io  6s. in  prqpottiojk  to^  P««^ 
tkeir  cxigcnGies* 

In.  the  parisb  of  West  Calder,  the  numlier  receiving  cha^ 
rlty,  at  the  period  abofve  mentioaed,  is  stated  at  from  1^ 
to  15  ;  whose  allowance  at  an  ayerage  was^about  3s»per 
montk  eadi-  The  parochial  tax  upoa  marriages  is  2s.  6d» 
and  the  collection  at  the  church  doors  about  L»  10  per  an* 
jMMk  Here  the  parish  in  former  times  was  able  to  accu*> 
jnolate  L,  iOO« 

In  the  parish  of  Kirknewton^  the  number  of  poor  re« 
.^jnlasly  receiving  <haritjr  is  stated  at  12,  and  their  provi- 
sioaat&omiSs.  to  4s./^  month.  «. 

In  the  parish  •!  Come,  the  poor  are  stated  at  28  oc 
j2X>  ;  and  a  capital  of  L.  500  Sterling  had  at  a  former  pe«« 
riod  been  accumulated  for  their  support,  in  consequence 
4>f  two  incumbents  in  succession  having  been  uncommonly 
popiiiia]:  preachers,  which  enabled  them  to  assemble  great 
aa&diencesfrom  the  neighbouring  parishes;  bj  which  means 
the  collections  at  the  church  doors  were  unosuallj  increa» 
«ed» 

In  DudSngston,  in  the  immediate  vidnitj  of  the  capi«i 
tal,  the  poox^  .27  in  nmmber,  received  an  aid  of  from  2s« 
to  ^%m p€r  month  each;  and  this  pension  was  forfeit- 
ed bj  tfaeir  becoming  beggars.  In  the  parish  of  Liber* 
ion,  which  is  immediatelj  adjoining  to  the  former,  the 
nsoal  fimds  for  the  poor  have  amounted  for  many  years 
fta  th«  CsUQwing  sums.:  The  coUections  zt  the  church 
doors  have  amounted  at  a  medium  to  L.  42 per  annum;  the 
revenue.  &oiatbe  mortcloths  to  L«22  ;  some  rents  of  seats 
ia  the  churchj,  and  of  proper^  purchased  in  former  times^ 
with  funds  belonging  to  ihe  poor,  to  L»21 :  7  :  4  i^^z* 
mounting  iaalltoL.  85:7:4;  the  whole  of  which  sum 
was  annually  expended.  Besides  this,  however,  a  sum 
«f  L.40  is  annually  distributed  at  Cbristnuts  to  the  poor 
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^opf'  ,  of  this  parish.  It  it  the  produce  of  a  sum  of  monej  en^  ' 
trusted  for  that  purpose  to  the  magistrates  of  Ediiihiir^ 
hj  Commodore  Alexander  Horn,  a  native  of  this  pwish^ 
An  additional  sum  of  L.  5,  the  produce  of  another  legacjr, 
is  also  distributed  annually.  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Good- 
trees,  formerly  his  Majesty^  advocate  for  Scotland,  be- 
queathed in  1713  a  legacy  to  the  poor  of  this  parish.  It 
Was  long  suffered  to  accumulate  ;  but  at  last,  in  the  season 
of  scarcity  of  1783,  it  was  spent  ia  the  support  of  the 
poor. 

In  Penny cuick,  the  poor,  amounting  to  28  or  more  in, 
number,  have  been  in  ordinary  years  supported  by  funds 
amounting^  to  little  more  than  L.28.  In  Lasswade,  about 
50  poor  persons  have  usually  received  aa  allowance  of 
from  2  s.  to  4s.  ^^r  month  ^  besides,  others  receive  occa- 
sional  support^  This  parish  is  connected  with  several  of 
the  voluntary  associations  already  mentioned.  In  Newn 
battle,  20  persons  at  a  mediupi  receive  eadi  from  2  s.  to 
2s.  6d.  monthly. 
VTork'  ^^  ^^^  populous  village  of  Dalkeith,  there  has  hm^  btcn 
lK>t|set,  a  charity  workhouse,  in  which  there  have  been  at  difie- 
rent  times  from  24  to  iipwards  of  40  persons ;  besides 
whom  10  or  18  have  usually  been  out-pensioners  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  greater  number  in  winter.  As  usual,  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  in  a  workhouse  is  found  more  expensive 
than  when  they  only  receive  pensions  in  aid  of  their  own 
industry.  In  the  populous  parish  of  Inveresk^  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  includes  Musselburgh  and  Fisherrow, 
the  number  of  poor  amounts  to  about  110,  who  are  sap- 
ported  by  pensions  at  the  ea^pence  of  about  L.  215.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  in  this  parish  to  support  the  poor  by  means 
of  a  workhouse,  which  was  erected  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence  by  the  proprietors  and  principal  inhabitants,  and  was 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  at  Whitsunday  I75iw 
J)r  Carlyle  has  given  the  foUowing  account  of  it :  "  The 
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$cst  rules  of  management  that  could  be  devised  br  collect-  lft»>r. 
ed<were.ordained  ;  and  the  house  went  on  for  many  years 
to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. An  additional  expence>  as  was  expected,  be- 
sides the  building,  was  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor ;  and  an  assessment  was  laid  dn  the  heritors  that 
.  year  for  the  first  time.  The  object  then  beings  not  the 
most  parsimonious  plan  of  provision  for  the  poor,  but  their 
comfortable  subsistence,  and  the  preservation  of  the  young 
among  them  from  idleness  and  profligacy,  the  arguments 
arising  &om  the  danger^  by  means  of  such  institutions,  of 
^rasiing  the  smn  of  shame  of  dependence  on  the  poors 
fisnds  from  the  minds  of  the  indigent,  or  of  hlunting'  the 
fetUngs  of  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  their  relations,  did 
not  occur ;  or  if  they  had,  would  have  been  considered  as 
the  suggestions  of  avarice^  in  no  respect  applicable  to  the 
state  of  this  parish.  The  ^issessment  was  continued  ;  and 
as  the  towns  were  populous,  it  wias  thought  no  more  than 
justice  that  they  should  contribute  their  share.  They  were 
accordingly  assessed  of  a  certain  sum  by  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  heritors  and  elders,  which  was  proportioned  among 
them  by  a  large  conmiittee  of  the  inhabitants,  appointed 
by  the  meeting.  By  this  means,  those  who  frequented 
any  of  the  meeting-houses,  or  absconded  altogether  from 
public  worship,  were  made  to  contribute  their  share,  as 
"well  as  those  who  regularly  attended  the  established 
church,  ind  paid  both  by  their  collections  and  by  assess- 
ment. 

"  At  the  end  of  30  years,  many  difficulties  having  oc- 
curred from  the  backwardness  of  some  to  pay  their  as- 
sessments, and  a  constant  intrigue  among  the  inhabitant3 
about  furnishing  necessaries,  or  employing  the  poor,  the 
-most  disinterested  among  the  managers  became  heartily 
•tired  of  the  business.     Add  to  thiS;  that  the  bouse  and  fui'- 
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,  ^x*^  vi/tatt  esse  aow  to  need  ^^tliQiNioi^  reput,  mhidi  cooU 
*  Bttl  have  cwt  kaft  tbaa  L«34K»  JUerliBg  ^  all  wbkfa^tife- 
ther  with  aa  opinioii  that  An;  poar  aaoUl  he  oMUfitaaed 
cheaper  ia  their  own  hoiuea  Iban  die  poar«he«Be,  indoocd 
the  heiitoc»smd  all  eoQcemcd^  aiBes  two  jreacs^deUberatioQ, 
to  sell  the  honaey  and  add  die  psiee  te  the  paor&  fiuids  ^ 
which  W|b6  accordingly  done  in  the  jrear  liai^'* 

Li  Berthwick,  abofit  lA  pocc  iMwe  been  lopported  al 
the  ezpeace  of  about  L«30  ^  ammm,  celkc^ed  bj  the 
neual  means  of  mortdoths  aad  cootrihtttioas  at  the  chureh 
doers.  In  Cdrrington^  the  poor  ueually  amount  to  abovt 
12  in  mmber,  reeeivin^  from  2t.  to  4a.  6d.  jfrrr  oumAm 
ht  the  parish  of  Herioty  which  is  chiefly  a  meocknd  dis- 
trict^ there  have  seldom  been  any  poor.  la  Stow,  the 
poor  usually  amount  to  between  25  aad  30. 

What  has  been  here  stated  wiU  be  wiflirieiit  to  aiEnd  te 
tibe  curious  <s  enUghteaed  reader  sufficient  principles  npoa 
which  to  understand  the  relatire  proportion  ia  dus  coonty 
between  tile  pc^ulatioii  and  die  nuab^  of  peor^  and  evea 
eonceming  the  ptaprietj  of  relieving  the  latter  by  oa^ 
peasicms  in  pre£ereaoe  to  hoflfatak*  It  is  te  be  observed, 
tfiatf  with  a  single  exception  or  two^  it  hasbeok  foand  a^ 
eessary  in  all  die  parishes  to  have  cecourse,  in  a  leas  or 
greater  dq;ree,  tnjnsessnfienta  for  the  jurpoae  ^sapperi'- 
lag  the  ordinary  poor.  In  the  scarce,  years  of  IBOa  aad 
1801^  these  a»essmenta  were  rendered  more  beaivy  than 
dugr  would  otherwise  have  been^  in  conseqpieace  of  a  r&* 
solution  very  generally  adopted  by  men  of  proper^  to 
prefer  a  temporary  payment  in  this  form  to  allowing  that 
caormous  rise  of  w^^  which  mast  otherwise  ha:ve  taken 
plac^  and  which  might  not  afterwards  ha^re  been  easily 
got  quit  of.  Sach  assessments^  as  already  mentionedy  are 
imposed  by  die  proprietors  of  eadi  paiash;  but  the  Scot- 
tish sututes  authorisethem  to  impose  one  half  cf  die  bar- 
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den  up^othe  mbtibkaatowto  hav€  no  real  propertj ;  i&gj     P<w. 
tTiemaelveft  paying  tbc  olbev  kidf  ol  the  Mun  wkkb  tkejr 
have  fixed  apoa  as  necessary  er  feasonabk. 

Theve  is  one  point  wbich  is  ifttimat^y  o4>niiected  withWagetof 
Che  oooditioD  o£  the  infeiios  orders  ef  aen^  and  coMe- 
qfmrithf  with  the  welfare  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hmaaii 
face^  about  which  we  ceodider  it  as  iaapractieahle  to  speak 
wiA  aoy  tl^erable  de|^ee  of  predtton  $  &>f  wUch  r eascn 
we  shall  avoid  aakidg  the  attempt.  The  point  to  which 
we  allude  relates  to  the  pcke  of  labour*  The  great  pro- 
portion of  mank»d  have  na  other  fund  of  subsisteaee  in 
most  countries  than  that  whi^h  is  derived  from  their  per- 
SQodi  ejDertionSy  under  the  form  of  hire  £E>r  their  services 
to  others.  Accordingly,  in  proportion  as  this  hire  is  li- 
beral or  otherwise,  the  sitsatioa  of  the  great  body  of  a 
people  will  be  eonafortable  oi  otherwise.  In  Seodait(^  it 
may  be  rvmarkedr  that  firom  time  immemorial,  the  gene- 
ral opimon  of  the  country  has  fised  upon  a  certain  rate  q£  ' 
wages  which  a  labourer  ought  to  receive,  and  widiout 
which  he  cannot  properly  support  himself  and  a  family* 
It  is  understood  that  a  laboucer,  while  properly  paid,  ought 
not  to  receive  less/rr  day  than  the  price  of  a  peck  of  oat- 
taeal,  amounting  in  weight  to  %\  lb»  avoirdupois.  Oatmeal 
formed  for  agea  the  most  imp<Mrtaat  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Stottkh  peasantry  \  and  accordingly  it  was  not  unnatitf al 
to  estimate  the  rate  of  their  subsistence  according  to  the 
price  of  that  ccnnmodity.  The  hire  of  ordinary  labour 
does  not  to  this  day  greatly  differ  &om  this  standard.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  great  city,  and  wherever  manufacturer  are  esta- 
Uished,  that  great  deviations  from  the  establi^ed  stand- 
ard should  occur.  In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  in^  confie- 
juence  of  numerous  speculations  ia  etectmg  buildings  in 
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Poor,  the  New  Town,  the  demand  for  masons  has  at  times  bees 
'  uncommonly  great,  and  their  wages  proportionablj  rai- 
sed. Thus  during  a  late  short  interval  of  peace,  whes 
oatmeal  was  below  1  s.  3d.  per  peck,  ^the  wages  of  ordi- 
nary masons  were  as  high  as  L.  1,  is.  or  rather  L.  1,  5s* 
per  week.  In  general,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  la* 
hour  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures  is  better  paid  than 
that  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture.  This  last  em- 
ployment is  not  considered  as  requiring  any  special  edu- 
cation or  apprentloeship,  like  the  business  of  a  tradesman, 
which  is  better  paid  through  life,  because  originally  ac-» 
quired  with  more  difficulty,  and  at  a  greater  expence. 
Clothing.  '  A  more  correct  idea  will  perhaps  be  given  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  by  taking  notice  of 
the  degree  in  which  they  enjoy  the  ordinary  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  Ufe.  In  the  remotest  and  poorest  part  of 
the  country,  tlie  tartan  or  red  plaid,  dose  cuffs  with  or 
without  elbows,  gowns,  petticoats,  and  stockings,  of 
home  manufacture,  which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  con* 
stituted  the  dress  of  women  in  the  inferior  conditions  of 
life,  have  gradually  given  way  to  clothes  made  of  Eng- 
lish cloths,  and  other  approaches  to  ao  improved  dress  ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  now  yiel&g  to  the  dress 
cap,  the  silk  bonnet,  or  beaver  hat,  printed  or  other  cot-c 
ton  gowns,  white  petticoats,  white  thread  or  cotton  stock-*, 
ings,  and  fine  shoes  or  slippers.  Formerly,  tht  best 
liandkerchiefs  for  the  neck  were  strong  cambrics,  but 
now  they  are  of  fine  muslin  ;  and  sometimes  there  is  as 
addition  of  a  shawl  of  from  five  to  seven  shillings  vahe. 

With  respect  to  the  male  labourers  and  mechanics  in^ 
the  remotest  districts,  thirty  years  ago  they  wore  a  wod- 
len  bonnet  on  their  heads ;  they  had  a  coat,  waistcoat,^ 
and  breeclies,  of  cloth  which  was  manufactured  in  pri, 
vate  families ;  their  stockings  were  spun  and  knit  at  homc^ 
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pt  t>y  sbmc  of  their  poorest  neighbours  ;  and  thdir  shoes S<iteclS» 
were  rather  strong  than  neat*  Now  the  whole  of  them  wear  \  J  ij 
huts  of  different  qiudities,  coats  of  English  made  doth,  stri<^ 
ped  or  white  waistcoats^  corduroy  or  fustain  breeches^  fine 
cotton  or  threiid  stookingS|  and  slight  neat  shoes*  In  days 
of  labour,  however^  they  are  clothed  in  a  vray  more  suit* 
able  to  th^  various  engagements. 

In  some  of  the  remoter  districts^  oatmeal  m^de  into  Food, 
porridge,  and  thin  hard  cakes  made  of  oatmeal,  together 
with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  still  constitute  a  coa^der^- 
able  part  of  the  food  of  the  inferior  classes  of  people,  and 
of  such  people  in  muddling  circumstances  as  are  fooA  of  ad- 
hering to  the  frugality  and  simplicity  of  the  ancient  times. 
Everywhere  butchers  meat  is  gradually  eottiing  very  ge^- 
nerally  into  use  ;  and  the  practice  of  drinking  tea  is  pro- 
bably  universal*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
there  is  scarcely  a  ploughman's  house,  and  no  trade»- 
man's,  in  which  it  is  not  used.  Within  these  fifteen  years,  '  -  •^■ 
bread  made  of  wheaten  flour  was  rarely  found  in  the 
country,  unless  in  the  houses  of  gentlemen  or  wealthy 
farmers  ;  but  near  Edinburgh  it  is  now  used  by  all  ranks 
of  people ;  and  it  is  gradually,  in  the  remotest  district^ 
becoming  a  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people*  With 
regard  to  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  their  mode  of  li- 
ving is  everywhere  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  ia 
Edinburgh*  In  every  quarter  of  this  county,  all  sorts  of 
dwelling-houses  are  improving  greatiy  in  their  character  h^q,^ 
and  appearance*  The  most  ordinary  cottages  are  built  of 
stone  and  lime ;  they  are  usually  covered  with  a  thatch  of 
straw  or  turf.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  in 
consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  works  for  the  manu&cture 
of  bricks  and  tyles,  the  latter  are  sometimes  employed  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  ordinary  houses.  A  taste  for  ncaV 
ness  also  prevails  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  os-^ 
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.    ^^divArj  hmism  have  of  isle  yon  h^m  impt^mfi.    The 
»■    J       fmrntm,  upos  «kftost  ewepjr^slaley  iM^e  hosset  muteUeto 

m  ifOiMcl  iaaSiy  mm  modem  times  ^mtemooi  to  reqmrr. 
In  gcDoral,  it  maj  be  letnarkcd,  tfait  ihk  class  of  people 
jn  4lh«LoChi«as  live  ^ftoreiiWaHjthaattij  other.  Tbej 
are  not  cncimibered  by  oosify  «^pages  ^  nor  are  Aej 
tmhmwm&td  hy  debts,  like  Hmrj  mnM  ot  evem  great 
■■iiHbuii  iff  Isifci  iiiiniiiiflim  of  liiinl  in  fii  iMtsiidt  Tbef 
iMve  at  the  aame  time  all  Ae  advantages  iftuch  a  isomtiy 
VMideaee  foadsoes,  in  being  enabled  to  rear,  at  a  cheq» 
rate,  pooltry,  aod  other  attides  ci  snbsistenoe  or  lazarj. 
iit&oe,  £rom  those  advantages,  added  to  Ae  profits  resok- 
si^  {pom  their  enij^ojment/  many  of  them  are  enaUed  to 
jive  m  aatjje-of  rery  coBsideraUe  eloganoe,  and  with  kss 
jseMoBtion  to  iminnte  economy  than  is  seen  amidst  greater 
-ostentation  in  the  fiuailies  of  mtmy  conntay  gentlemen. 
Mmnefik  Wilh  regaodto  the  state  of  asanners  among  the  iahabi* 
tants^f  this  county,  it  is  perhi^s  difficdt  to  speak  instmo* 
tiveljr^  or  vriA  precision.  In  every  age,  mankind  have 
4iftred  widely  in  their  estimate  of  what  constitutes,  wiA 
Mgard  to  any  particular  class  of  persons,  fragafity  or 
tmprovidenoe,  knowlod^  or  ignorance,  ^etjr-or  profisnc^ 
•ness,  vice  and  i^rtoe.  What  has  in  one  i^  ajqieared 
an  impions  disregard  of  religion,  is  apt  to  be  consider- 
^  in  another  as  the  ordmary  mod  natural  conduct  pf  man- 
Idnd ;  and,  about  a  -ceatary  ago,  our  present  siodes  of 
life  would  undoubtedly  have  appeared  immoderately  ex- 
travagant*  It  would  have  appeared  a  strange  thing,  thata 
ploDgaacuf  s  wife  could  not  be  clothed,  or  entertain  her 
neighbour,  without  materials  collected  &om  the  extre- 
mities of  the  habitiAle  globe,  and  brought  together  by 
ilie  efforts  of  an  improved  navigation*  The  characters  of 
Tice  and  virtue,  Brugafilj  and^  extravagance,  may  be  per- 
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tnmetit  m  their  nfttiire.  hot  the  external  aotiens  By  whteh'^we  oij9^ 
tfaey  see  laweated  alter  in  e^^ery  age  ;  a  circumumicit  <■■■  %  liii 
whkh  has  braught  a  aoft  *of  ridiciik  upaii  the  ktstuzts  «£ 
tliose  BMsalkts  <ir  politiciaiis  iriio  have  inveighed  against 
Aeir  ootiatPfmeii'-as  in.  a  stale  of  after  depraritj-,  or  preu 
dieted  the  fail  of  <empkes  oa  aocmmt  of  practices  whieh,  at 
a  fctaie  period^  faa^i«  ^seeaied  Bflinqiortaiit  or  imioeeat. 

The  ancnent  character  ct  the  people  of  tiie  souA  ef  CbarscM^ 
Scodand  h  atill  ia  sofinedegreeto  be  fomdin  therreaaote^ 
aBde$peoiall7in4he4eBth-we8lenipartaof  tibiscoiui^,  oa 
bolfh  aides  of  the  Ptodaad  bills.  The  feHawiag  were,  ia 
jbrmertimesy  die  leading  traits  irfdieir -character  i/Everj 
man  had  learned  to  cead  aod  write  tolerably  our  na^ 
live  tongue ;  and  e^ery  woman  could  read*  The  book» 
which  Aey  chie%r  perused  consisted  of  history,  hot  more 
especially  of  priemical  theology.  The  wo^ks  of  the  Jew* 
rsh  hiatoriaii  JosepS&os  has-sjh¥ays  been  a  firromite  book  ^ 
among  diemy.together  with  the  histories  of  the  reigns  of  the 
soyal  fiarmily  of  Stuart^  written  by  Cruiksfaank  and  others 
9f  the  whig  party ,^  the  zeatous  enemies  of  that  fiuaily,  and 
die  eneiaies  o£  pcpery,.  and  eren  of  what  isrca]Bed  {oelacyy 
or  the  episcopd  form  of  church  govetmaeat  as  esti^blish^ 
in  Eagkady-oQ  account  of  its  BeseiridsBice  to  popefy^  A 
few  idso  perused  the  wofks  c^oar  countsyman  Boraet^bi*' 
iriiop  of  Salisbury^  whose  writings  have  been  decried  by 
fiume  and  die  later  hifloriaQs,  for  no  other  pnrpose  that  ca» 
weH  be  discerned,  unless  that  diey  might  be  enaUed  to 
copy  largely  from  htm  without  their  plagiarism  being.de*- 
tected.^  Intruth,  he  describes  the  characters- of  ^distio* 
guished  men  of  his  tiitne  widi  m  animation  and  interest 
^tl^at  has  no  equals  excepting  perhaps  in  die  writings  o£ 
flutarcfa.  But  Burnet  was  always  distrusted  by  die  ocmw 
mon  people  of  Scodand  because  he  was  a  bishop,  and  be-^ 
aause  he  was  not  mffidcBdj  vsaiom»  &yoar  of  the  \ 
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wmt  of  So*ax0t  oovdnaatets.  la  ibeology,  the  writiag^  of  Bostod^  i 
I  Sco^ib  presfayleriaaolergyman^l^rfere  mach  respected ;  Xo^ 
gether  with  the  semuikis  and  nrrttioga^of  all  zedous  Gal>» 
Tinistie  divines^  The  oontcovertial  jmblicatioas^  also^ 
which  haye  ocewred  at  differcBt  periods  bejtween  the  dis- 
Aenters  and  the  established  iiergy,  or  between  the  &rm€r 
amc^ig  themselvesit  have  been  ei^^erly  read.  Religion  has 
at  all  times  been  a  fiivourit^  subject  of  conv^^ailioci  among 
the  Soottisb  petsantrj^  and  givear  rise  to  obstinate  dispata<> 
tions.  Soch^  indeed^  from  the  ^ain  of  their  teaiding,  re- 
iecUon,  and  education,  is  their  zeal  updn  the  tebjee^  diat 
it  bgs  been  remarked,  that  government,  or  the  ootistitated 
authorities,  never  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  their  dis- 
content^ Jirovided  they  are  left  to  the  <juiet  possession  of 
the  two  objects  which  they  regard  with  great  interest/ vir* 
their  religion  and  their  oatmeal.  For  these,  it  has  been 
said,  that  Scotchmen  will  always  rise  in  arms,  though,  in 
other  respects,  soffioiently  pacific  and  submissive  to  author 
rity«  In  consequeppe  of.  their  great  regard  fen:  religion^ 
and  their  considering  it  as  fprming  an  important  part  of 
f  he  business  of  life,  besides  att^iding  regularly  upon  pub- 
lic worship),  every  father  of  a  family  formerly  consideKd 
Jiimself  as  bound  to  act  as  a  priest  in  his  own  house,  and 
to  p^orm,  at  least  once  each  day,  religious  service^  in 
the  form  which  our  Scottish  poet  Bums  has  so  interest* 
ingly  described  in  the  poem  entitled^  **  The  Cottar's  S»* 
tnrday  Night.'*  It  was  also  customary,  when  any  person 
was  sick,  that  any  elderly  neighbour  or  acquaintance  who 
happened  to  inquire  for  him,  upon  being  desired  to  do  so 
{which  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  complpnent),  said  long 
extemporary  prayers  at  the  bed-side  in  behalf  of  the  dia« 
tressed  person  and  his  family.  These  customs  have  beei^ 
in  a  c(»isiderable  degree,  abandoned  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  c^pitrf  (unless  among  dissenters),  but  they  c<»itiniie 
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to  exist  k  the  remoter  districts  oiF  thie  Guilty  in  Iheir  an-  State  of  s<v^ 
cient  puritj  ;  aaad  in  erery  (flatter  a  less  or  greater  degree       ^*     f 
of  them  is  to  be  found*    in  ^ir  stead,  the  vices  of  a  great 
dty  have  spread  themselves  in  a  degree  that  is  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  vidtiitj  of  Edinburgh.     The  poor  are  al- 
Vrajs  tf^  to  be  corrupted  when  they  come  into  contact 
with  considerable  numbers  of  rich'  persons ;  even  when 
tke  fatter  act  in  a  manner  that  e!xposes  them  to  no  re- 
proaoh.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  citj,  young  person^ 
are  sometimes  found  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
who  imitate  th6  vices  of  their  superiors,  without  acqui- 
ring any  part  of  their  intelligence.     Their  attachment  to  state  of  ri* 
religion  is  also  less  than  it  formerly  was.     Dissenters,  in-  ^^^ 
Aeed,  abound  in  all  quarters ;  and'  in  several  situations  one- 
half  of  the  community  have  clergymen  of  different  deno- 
nainatrons,  elected  by  tibe  majority  of  the  hearers,  and  paid 
by  the  congregation  :*    Bilt,  even  in  these  cases,  religion 
is  very  diBerent  from  what  it  formerly  was.     The  dis- 
senters, who,  before  the  middle  of  the  late  century,  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  established  church,  were  acute, 
obstinate,  and  ingenious  Calvinists,  who  discussed  with 
astonishing  slibtilty  the  most  difficult  questions  about  fore* 
knowledge,  free-will,  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  good  works, 
uod  the  consistency  witfi  Scripture  of  the  different  forms 
of  church  government.     Their  zeal  was,  tike  that  of  po- 
litical or  philosophical  disputants,  apt  to  become  intolera- 
bly acrimonious  ;  because,  to  chArge  them  with  error,  was 
to  wound  their  self-applause,  or  the  pride  in  which  they 
indulged  with  regard  to  their  ownintellectual  sagacity.  In 
later  times,  there  is  less  religious  intolerance  to  be  found ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  there  is  less  religion,  but  partly 
.  also  because  there  i^  less  spiritual  pride,  or  fewer  preten* 
sions  to  superior  wisdom  or  acuteness  upon  such  sah^ 
jects.    Religion  now  consists,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Vol,  I.  C  c 
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^?^  ^^^c  ^"°"**^fy»  ^f  pi^*"  sentiaiciits,  or  devodenal  &eHxigft  ^ 
^*  ^  '  '   hope  and  fear^  veneration  and  gratitude,  towards  the  Aa« 
hor  of  the  uniyerse*    The  sabjoct  is  no  loiter  studied  by 
the  common  people,  as  a  speculative  science^  in  which 
thej  are  to  distinguish  themselves  by  acateness  of  reflect 
ticm  or  pertinacity  of  disputation.     Hence  it  happaos  that 
they. more  easily  change  from oovsect  to  another,  because 
they  have  little  attachment  to  peculiar  notionsi  which  i^ 
peared  matters  of  wcigh^  importance  to  their  ancestors. 
If  d]«ent-      I^  b^  been  considered  as  a  misftMrtune,  because  ezpen* 
mg  meet-  ^^^  ^  ^i^^  country,  that  there  should  be  so  many  dissenting 
^▼L  clergymen  establiriied  in  it,  and  these  too  supported,  in 

many  cases,  by  the  poorest  of  the  people :  but  upon  this,u 
well  as  upon  many  other  points,  it  nuy  well  be  doubted  how 
'  far  the  soundest  maxims  of  political  economy  are  as  yet  sn& 
ficiently  understood^and  how  bi  it  may  not  be  in  some  mea^ 
sure  true,  that  **  whatever  is,  is  right."  It  is  said  th^t,  in  Si* 
beria,  men  have  no  industry  because  they  have, no  wants* 
They  slightly  scratch  f aertile  spot,  and  reap  a  sufficient  crop. 
The  gram,  that  is  accidentally  shaken  by  the  winds,  suiE* 
ciently  sows  the  land  for  a  succeeding  crop ;  and  this  hap- 
pens several  years  in  succession ;  after  which  they  have 
recourse  to  a  new  spot.  In  the  mean  while,  they  remain 
contented  with  the  most  miserable  habitations,  and  food, 
and  cloathing  ;  and  the  soil  does  not  produce  one-tentfa 
of  the  produce  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  It  is  evident  thal^ 
were  the  Siberian3  to  be  instantaneously  seized  with  an  ar- 
dent  fondness  for  fine  houses,  costly  furniture,  and  a  luxu- 
rious  mode  of  living,  their  country  would  suddenly  chaage 
iCs  aspect ;  they  would  labour  hard  to  raise  grain  where- 
with to  hire  artists  to  gratify  their  ruling  passion  ;  and  thus 
their  own  intellectual  faculties  would  be  improved,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  arts  to  ^hich  man  owes  his  dominion 
aver  the  creatipn.  In  like  manner,  in  all  countries,  pro- 
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viitfig  tlie  ener^s  of  the  humsa  mind  are  tailed  fbrth^  it  ^te  of  So- 
aeemB  of  little  in^iortanoe,  either  in  a  moral  or  in  a  poUti-  -^^^  * 
cal  ligh^  bj  what  passion  this  important  object  is  ac* 
compJiriied.  If  a  Scottish  peasant  labeor  undnstrioudy^. 
and  lecommend  hiaiaBlf  to  the  best  employment^  and  Xq 
high  wages^  the  cotmoawiity  i^certainly  not  injoredythoogb 
hk  motive  should  be  merely  that  of  procndbBg  moneys 
wherewith  to  contribute  towards  tfie  support  of  a  distal  , 
ing  minister,  to  preach  tb  him  in  the  manner  that  k  most 
agreeaUe  to  hil  fanty •  Nor  does  it  -appear  that  the  co^i* 
munity  would^  in  most  pasfts  of  this  sort,  derive  benefit 
£rom  ail  alteration  of  the  motives  which  render  men  active 
and  industrious  in  as  mlieh  as  an  individual  is  neither 
less  innocent,  nor  less  useful,  when  he  Iftbours  hard  to 
procure  money  wherewith  to  purchase  the  luxury  of  hear- 
ing  seriKMMis^  than  wh^i  he  labours  to  gratify  his  personal 
vanity  by  plirchasing  fine  clothes.  The  same  principle, 
obtains  with  regard  to  other  luxuries,  ^f  tea  is  now  ccoi-^ 
sumed  by  the  Ciommon  people,  it  is  becaose  they  labour 
more  incessantly  and  more  ddlfuUy  than  in  former  times* 
Half  the  ilumber  of  men  produce  twice  or  three  times 
inoce  grain  from  one  hundred  acres  of  land  than  was  for^ 
medy  dooe^  The  superfluous  hands  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  hardware  and  other  goods^  which  are  ex- 
changed in  South  America  for  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
ic^rried  ,td  China,  and  there  bartered  for  tea*  In  othec 
woirds^  the  men>  formerly  occupied  in  awkward  and  use^, 
less  labour,  are  now  employed  in  the  {uneparation  of  the 
price  of  tea  for  the  community.  That  they  might  be  bet- 
ter employed  is  perhaps  possible  $  but  it  is  evident,  at 
least,  that  their  change  of  employment  can  be  no  misfor- 
tune to  the  community. 

In  this  county,  as  over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  there  ar^ 
two  regular  establishments  in  every  parish  £gr  jpubli^ 

Cc  2 
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laumnte.  iiiBtrtictfofl.    Tliese  aie,  tiie  pamh  scboob  atidt&e^r^ 
Parish       ^*     '^^  V^^  schools  are  established  upon  the  same 
Hboolf.     principle  with  the  uni^rsity  of  Edinburgh;  that  is  t» 
mjf  ^^  schoolmaster  reoeiTes  a  small  saiaiy  from  the 
paUic><a&d».in  other  respects^  depends  for  a^ subsistence 
upon  the  fi^es  paid  to  him  1^  the  parents  of  hb  scholars** 
Li  all  die  parish  schools  the  English  language  is  taoghtr 
togethtf  wadi  writing  and  arithmetic ;'  and  in  most  of 
them  Ae  principles  of  the  Latin  bmguage  are  also  taught.- 
As  the  teacher*  isnot  allowed- to  ndse  his  fees  above  a^ 
flsed  rale,- which  is  verj  modersite,.  the  poorest  peasants 
have  an  opportunitj  of  procuring  education  for  their  dnl- 
dren.     So  very  moderate,  .indeed^  has  this  rale  of  paymjcnt 
been,  that  the  editor  of  this  Work  was  in  hi&yoitUi  taughs 
Ae  Latin  language  by  a  parish  scherimaser,  who  was  a* 
man  of  tdents,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  oelebrated 
mtthor  *  of  the  Seasons,  'for  the  very  moderate  fee  of  lu  6d«. 
^  quarter* 
Taste  Aril-     The  effects  of  the  institution  of  parish  sefaocds  have 
tcratwrt.     ^^^^  extremely  important*     fti  consequence  of  die  oi^xyr* 
tnnity  of  ^giving  education  to  their  children  which  the  law 
affbrded  to  aU  classes  of  society,,  this  opportunity  was  na* 
turally  seized  with  avidity  \ff  every  weU-^disposed  peisoa* 
Ifenoe,  during  a  very  long  period,  a  sort  of  fashion  has 
been  established  in  Scotland  of  paying  respect  to  litoa* 
mre  ;  and  a  con^derable  degree  of  odium  attaches  itself,^ 
among  the  common  people,  to  the  character  of  die  mean- 
est labourer  or  mechanic,  whose  sons  should  not  have  been 
taught  to  read  or  write,  and  whose  daughters  riioold  not 
have  been  taught,  zX^  least,  to  read  dieir  own  language 
Very  frequttitly,  where  a  paiishschorimaster  happens  te 
be  somewhat  more  accomplished  than  usual,  or  more  ^ul-» 
{bl  in  his  profession,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  ftshion  to  give 
die  gjTcater'  number  of  boys  m  a  oeighboi^hood  the  nidi«^ 
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<«ieiits  of  a  classical  education  ;  one  consequence  of  which  Lttci'^Ature. 
is,  that  if  tbe  quarter  of  t^e  country  is  poor,  the  joung 
xnetiy  being  thus  qualified  to  pursue  Fortune  in  a  better  si^ 
"tuation,  or  a  more  wealthy  country,  an  almost  universal 
-emigration  never  fails  to  take  place  ;  and  such  a  district 
l>ecomes  a  kind  of  breeding  territory  for  men,  as  poor  dis« 
tricts  usually  are  for  other  animals  also.  It  is  worthy  of 
4iotice,  that,  in  the  most  barren  districts  of  the  south  of 
Scotland,  the  people  are  vwy  frequently  by  far  the  most 
4mxious  about  the  education  of  their  children,  and  seem  to 
be  tnost  ambitious  to  push  them  forward  in  life  by  means 
*of  literature.  ln>conseqiicnce  of  ihe  cheapness  of  educa^ 
tion,  one  of  the  ^easiest  ways  in  which  a  Scottish  peasant 
can  make  his  son  a  gentleman  consists  of  bFeedinjg;  him  to 
the  church.  As  the  li^gs  are  not  sufficiently  great  to 
^attract  to  that  pro£wsion  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentiy^ 
•the  chances  of  success  to  a  young  man  of  low  rank  are  suf- 
iiciendy  Mattering.  Accordingly,  it  happens  usually  in  the 
.inoorland  parishes,  providing  the  means  of  educati<m  be 
tolerable,  that  a  hr  greater  number  of  young  men  are  edu- 
xAted  for  the  ehurch  than  in  the  more  fertile  districts^ 
.and  this  sometimes  in  no  less  than  a  tenfold  propcMtion. 

It  frequently  happens,  where  the  parish  school  is  situa- 
ted at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  residence  of  some 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  that  another  school  is  set  up  and 
supported  by  Ae  inhabitants  there  who  have  diildren  to 
educate  ;  and  sometimes  a  few  farmers  join  together  for 
ihe  purpose  of  procuring  a  teacher  for  their  children. 

When  all  this  is  considered^  it  will  not  appear  surpri-Schools^t- 
sing  that  Scotchmen  abound  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  ing^t1<w?*" 
every  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  in  so  many  foreign 
:^ountries«     As  the  whole  children  of  the  common  people 
receive  a  tolerable  education,  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
€or  occupying  situations  of  some  trust,  all  of  them  that 
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Literrtttfc.  have  ahy  spirit  or  ambition  tre  apt  to  forsake  the  place  of 
their  nativity,  and  to  fly  to  great  towns  at  home,  or  to  fo- 
reign countries^  in  quest  of  fortune,  leaving  behind  aooe 
but  the  tamest  spirits  that  are  easily  satisfied  witii  their 
condition. 
AdTintajret     An  illiberal  doubt  has  beoi  sometimes  entertamedyhow 
ture.         fiar  a  nation  derives  advantage  from  the  general  diffusioii 
of  literature  among  the  common  p<^lde  ;  but  the  e^sunple 
of  Scotlsind  has  demonstrated,  that  the  lisghest  puritj  of 
morals  uniformly  accompanies  the  greatest  degree  of  in. 
telligence.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  the  establishment 
of  parish  schoolmasters,  it  has  been  owing^  that,  stall 
periods,  crimes  have  in  Scotland  been  so  ^tremdy  rare. 
In  periods  of  political  effervescence,  which  occur  in  a 
nation   once  perhaps  in  a  couple  of  centuries,  the  dif- 
fusion pf  literature  rapidly  spreads  an  acquuntance  with 
whatever  new  notions  are  afloat  in  the  world  ^  but  it 
also  spreads,  with  equal  rapidity,  whatever  can  be  stated 
against  their  tii-uth  ot  practibility,  and  thereby  pcevcnts 
their  being  rashly  adopted*     In  all  the  ordiliary  occupa- 
tions of  life,  also,  an  eariy  education  confers  habits  of 
reflection.     It  shows  that  honesty  is  the  beat  polity;  and 
inspires  a  pride  of  spirit,  which  i$  the  best  guardian  of 
most  mens  inte^ty-     It  is  true,  that  literature  do^not 
always  tame  a  disorderly  spirit  j  but,  to  a  very  late  pe- 
riod cf  life,  it  renders  reformation  possible,  and  its  result 
valuable  ;  and  renders  the  first  follies,  or  even  the  vicef, 
of  yquth  not  absolutely  fatal.     Hence  it  happens,  that  be 
who  in  Scotland  was  a  very  foolish  young  B\an,  after- 
wards, in  another  country,  is  only  distinguished  by  bis 
soberness  and  successful  industry.     The  celebrated  Mar- 
shal Keith,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  passmg  b\s 
life  in  exile  from  Britain  on  account  of  the  accession  of 
his  family  to  the  rebellion  of  J.  7 15,  and  who  was  so  bigblj 
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dkdngushed  as  a  skilful  and  gallant  officer  in  the  service  Literature. 
of  Russia  and  Prussia,  is  said  to  have  related*  the  following 
aneodeCey  which,  in  a  striking  manner,  illustrates  the  wan* 
denng  temper  of  the  Scots  He  was  at  one  time  sent  to  ne- 
godate  some  important  affairs  with  a  Turkish  provindd 
officer  of  high  rank,  and  was  received  in  the  usual  style 
of  eastern  solenmitj  and  magnificence,  bj  which  business 
is  always  greatly  embarrassed  and  rendered  tedious.  To 
his  no  small  surprise  the  Turk  inquired  what  languages 
he  could  speak ;  and  on  learning  that  he  understood  the 
French,  which  the  Turk  also  understood,  the  latter  pro- 
posed to  dismiss  their  interpreters  and  servants,  as  thej 
would  in  all  probability  more  easily  ^adjust  their  business 
when  undisturbed  by  the  intervention  of  third  parties. 
The  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to.  The  apartment  wa» 
no  sooner  ckared,  than,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  Mar- 
shal Keith,  the  Turk,  walking  familiarly  up  to  him,  ad^ 
dressed  him  in  broad  Scotch,  and  asked  him  when  he  was 
last  at  Aberdeen.  .  **  Weel,  man,  whan  was  ye  last  at  A- 
btrdeen  ?"0a  aa  explanation,  it  was  found  that  this  Asi- 
atic chief  was  no  other  than  the  son  of  a  Scottish  peasant, 
who  had  seen  Marshal  Keith  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  who 
after  various  wanderings  in  quest  of  fortune,  had  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Turky, 

And  chang'd  his  gods  for  theirs,^  and  so  grew  great." 

By  a  statute  lately  passed,  the  salaries  of  the  parish  school-  Salarift  of 
masters  in  Scotland  have  been  augmented  upon  a  very  ju-tcn^u^ 
dicious  principle  of  permanency,  or  of  rendering  them  less°*"*^^ 
dependent  than  formerly  upon  the  fluctuating  value  of  mo- 
ney. The  salaries  are  fixed  at  from  one  chalder  and  a  half 
to  two  chalders  of  oatmeal.     A  chalder  is  sixteen  bolls, 
and  a  boll  sixteen  pecks.  Four  pecks  contain  2(588^  cubJc 
ixLches  i  an  English  bushel  contains  2150f^  inches.     The 
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JM^ntore*^  salarj  is  payable  to  the  schoolmaster  ia  moQ^  at  a  c«tam 
rate  per  chalder  ;  and  the  comt  of  e^ickcqaet  ia  Soodand 
is  directed  to  take  measures  periodically  for  <Btin?itiitg  tlie 
medium  price  of  oatmeal ;  and  accordijig  to  that  estimate 
the  schoolmasters  are  to  be  paid*  One  branch  of  tbe  s^ 
tute  has  met  with  ^me  censure.  The  ecclesiastical  church 
courts,  called  presbyteries,  of  which  schoolmasters  are 
not  members,  are  authorised  to  take  trial  of  all  delinquen- 
cies committed  bj  schoolmasters  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  with  power  to  suspend  or  dismiss  them  from  dieir 
ofEces.  No  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery  is 
allowed,  either  to  the  civil  courts,  or  to  the  superior  ec« 
clesiastical  tribunals,  the  synod  of  the  district,  or  the  gene- 

Objectioot  yai  assembly  of  the  church. — Three  complaints  arc  made 

to  the  ita-  .  , 

tote.  against  this  arrangement*     First,  that  it  tends  to  create  a 

depression  or  degradation  of  character  in  this  ▼aluable 
body,  the  schoolmasters,  by  making  them  dependent  upon 
a  different  l^ody,  the  clergy ;  a  class  of  men  who,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  at  times  been  liable  to  become 
restless  and  ambitious,  or  lovers  of  power.  Secondly,  it 
creates  a  multitude  of  territorial  jurisdictions,  which  are 
always  an  evil  in  a  country',  as  being  liable  to  adopt  local 
passions  and  prejudices.  The  jurisprudence  of  England 
owes  much  of  its  value  to  this,  that  matters  are  so  arran- 
gedy  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  can  decide  all 
causes,  or  at  least  review  all  decisions.  Lastly,  this  sta- 
tute is  accused  of  violating  that  important  principle  to 
which  England  owes  so  much,  and  towards  iHiich  thf 
Scots  ought  to  endeavour  to  approximate^,  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  tried  by  his  peers. 
Bccletiaiti-  Concerning  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  diis  coraK 
taX  <ate.  ^  nothing  need  here  be  said,  as  it  is  noway  distingmdied 
from  what  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  po- 
verty of  the  Scottish  clergy  has  often  t>cen  talked  of  as 
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remarkable,  though  with  no  propriety  or  reas(m.  It  is  Chuith,  ^ 
true,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  best  endowed  parish 
church  in  Scotland  are  rtry  trifling,  when  compared  with 
the  ample  and  princely  revenues  of  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham, Winchester,  or  Canterbury.  But  this  is  only  be^ 
cause  the  clergy  of  Scotland  are  upon  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing among  themselves  than  those  of  England.  There  isLi^gs  of 
little  doubt  that  a  thousand  clergymen  in  Scotland,  which ^*  clergy, 
is  about  the  whole  amount  of  their  number,  divide  among 
themselves  a  larger  sum  annually  than  is  enjoyed  by  an 
equal  number  of  clergy  in  holy  orders  in  England,  taken 
promiscuously  from  the  whole  body  of  churchmen. 
Here  there  are  no  curates  who,  for  a  miserable  pittance, 
perform  the  whole  duty,  while  a  wealthy  non-resident 
clergyman  enjoys  the  benefice.  Every  Scottish  clergy- 
man is  not  only  bound  by  law  to  reside,  but  actually 
does  reside,  within  his  parish.  The  livings  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  very  various  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  late 
augmentations,  they  have  been  raised  much  above  their 
former  amount.  As  a  part  of  them  in  country  parishes  is 
usually  payable  in  grain,  they  vary  according  to  the  mar- 
ket price  of  that  commodity.  They  are  worth  from  about 
L.  80  to  L.  200,  L.  300,  or  even  L.  400 per  annumy  and, 
in  years  of  scarcity,  some  of  them  rise  above  this  last 
$unount. 

Th^  duty  of  a  Scottish  clergyman  consists  of  preaching  Dntlet  of 
twice  or  three  times  every  Sunday,  of  administering  the  ^^^* 
sacraments,  of  performing  the  marriage  ceremony,  of  visit- 
ing the  sick  who  request  his  attendance,  of  once  a  year 
at  least  making  a  visit  at  each  family  in  his  parish  to  ad- 
minister religious  counsel ;  and,  lastly,  of  annually  cate- 
chising such  persons  as  choose  to  attend  the  diets  appoint* 
ed  for  that  purpose.  In  great  towns,  the  duties  of  visiting 
and  catechiabg  are  now  in  a  great  measure  dropt  ^  bu 
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^^^*^  they  arc  stiU  retained  in  the  country.  It  b  to  be  obs^ 
ved,  that  Scottish  clergymen  are  considered  as  paid\>y  the 
public  for  every  part  of  the  duty  which  they  perform,  ani  * 
would  account  themselves  degraded  from  the  character  of 
gentlemen  by  receiving  perquisites  or  payn^ents  from  in^ 
dividuals  for  the  performance  of  particular  branches  of 
their  office,  as  is  said  to  be  dc^e  by  the  infisrior  clergy  of 
England. 

Besides  the  duties  already  men  don  c4,  it  ii  accoutited 
a  part  0/  the  business  of  each  clergyman  in  Mi  own  pa^ 
rish,  along  with  the  elders  wlig  have  been  selected  bj 
himself  or  his  predecessor,  and  hold  their  places  for  liffj 
to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  poor,  and  to  distribute 
properly  for  their  relief  the  collections  made  at  the  chwrd 
doors.  The  nunister  and  elders  ako,  holding  a  court  un- 
der the  appellation  of  the  iirJ^-^efsionf  exercise  a  sort  of  ju- 
risdiction in  the  case  of  certain  o^ences  against  mor;a^ 
lity  or  decorum.  The  chief  question  that  comes  under 
their  cognizance  relates  to  the  illicit  intercourse  ofibe 
sexes.  They  can  inflict  no  civil  penalties  j  hut  tbey  re 
fuse  to  the  parties  admission  to  the  sacraments  of  om  reli- 
gion, till  they  es^piate  the  offence  by  submitting  to  be  re 
buked  before  the  congregation  in  the  church  upoii  Sto- 

^wtancr"  ^^y*  "^^  ^^  called  sitting  upon  the  stool  of  r^eniani^f. 
The  practice  has  long  been  relinquished  in  EdiAburgh, 
Musselburgh,  and  other  towns  ;  and  in  some  of  the  coun- 
try parishes  a  fine  to  the  poor  has  been  substituted  in  its 
stead,  but  in  others  it  is  still  practised.  There  isr  undoubtr 
cdly  a  wonderful  degree  of  indelicacy  attending  it ;  and, 
unless  from  its  connection  with  religion,  it  is  inconceivable 
how  such  a  practice  should  have  existed  so  long  in  a  ci<« 
vilized  country.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  bct 
lieving  that  there  is  any  truth  in  what  has  often  been 
said,  that  it  induced  women  of  low  rank  in  this  country 
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to  be  guiltj  of  destroying  the  offspring  of  their  unlawful  ^°"^^ 
amours  i  as  it  does  not  appear  ths^t  fbis  crime  was  at  any 
period  more  frequent  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  nor  has 
it  been  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  disuse  of  the  stool 
of  repentance,  In^hsed  it  is  probable  tbftt  this  ceremony^ 
by  destroying  all  delicacy,  had  a  tendency  to  render*  wo- 
men of  low  rank  very  negligent  in  matters  of  this  kin^ 
and  thereby  rather  to  augment  the  sin  of  incontinency,^ 
which  it  was  intended  to  restrain. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  it  is  chanctcr 
unnecessary  here  to  make  any  remar^LS.     Their  literary  ®^^^^ 
qualifications  are  secured  by  a  longer  course  of  sttdy  than 
is  necessary  for  any  of  the  other  learned  professions,  and  • 

by  strict  examinations  and  trials,  which  take  place  before 
difierent  bodies  of  established  clergymen.  The  purity  of 
their  lives  in  general  has  certainly  been  equalled  in  few 
countries,  and  surpassed  in  none.  Though  some  of  them 
have  attained  to  high  celebrity  as  men  of  letters ;  yet  this 
is  a  difiicult  task,  and  ought  seldom  to  be  expected  from 
them,  whatever  their  talents  or  qualifications  may  be,  on 
account  of  the  laborious  nature  of  th^ir  duties,  and  parti- 
cularly <m  account  of  their  being  incessantly  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  sermons  for  preaching  weekly.  Their 
hearers  consist  often  of  a  sort  of  coimoisseurs  in  sermons, 
and  resent  much  any  attempt  to  impose  upon  them- an  old 
^  a  new  dicourse. 
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Bognaaries  J^^HE  coontj.  of  East  Lothian,  or,  as  It  is  often  calkd, 
^coQo^  Haddingtonshire,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
<-  V  '■ '  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  may  be  consider- 
ed as  in  some  degree  peninsular,  as  it  is  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  sea.  On  the  east,  it  has  the  German  Oceaa 
as  its  boundary ;  and  on  the  north,  the  Frith  of  Forth  se- 
parates it  from  Fife.  On  the  west,  it  has  the  county  of 
Edinburgh  or  Midlothian,  to  the  extent  of  about  14  miles. 
On  the  souths  it  touches  Berwickshire,  in  a  line  somewba 
irregular,  extending  to  about  26  miles ;  and  in  this  direc- 
tion, from  east  to  west,  it  stretches  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  any  other.  Upcm  the  German  Ocean,  from  North  Ber- 
wick to  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  county,  it  scarcely 
extends  15  miles,  and  it  stretches  to  nearly  an  equal  ex- 
tent along  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

This  county,  which,  from  the  statement  of  its  dimen- 
sions now  given,  is  of  moderate  extent,  contains,  however, 
within  itself  a  very  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate. 
ZiUBiner-  The  southern  part  of  it  consists  of  a  range  of  lofty  mount- 
ains, of  considerable  breadth,  in  general  covered  with 
heath,  and  fit  only  for  the  pasture  of  a  small  and  hardy  race 
of  sheep.  These  mountains  formed  in  ancient  times  a 
barrier  for  the  defence  of  the  county,  and  of  the  Scottish 
capital,  against  the  hostile  invasions  of  the  English,  whose 
armies  usually  advanced  along  the  coast  from  Berwick  by 
Dunbar  towards  Haddington  and  Edinburgh.  Accord- 
ingly this  county  and  its  vicinity  was  in  ancient  times  the 
scene  of  much  warfare*     At  present  it  is  the  scene  upon 
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tvlucli  agricultural  skill  and  indostrj  hsirt  been  dispkj-  ^^^^^ 
cd  in'  a  degree  that  has  perhaps  been  exceeded  in  no  part  ■■  ^  *  i 
of  the  British  islands.  The  elevated  tract  or  sheep-walk, 
which  constitutes  the  southern  division  of  ihe  county,  over- 
looks, towards  the  north  and  nordi-east^a  fertile  peninsula, 
descending  gradually  towards  the  sea  on  the  north  and  west^ 
and  which  in  every  part  exhibits  marks  of  the  most  suc-« 
cessfttl  industry*  The  elevated  territory,  which  occapiesi 
the  southern  border  of  the  cotuity,  recceives  the  appellaw 
tion  of  the  Lammermaor  hills,  and  forms  a  part  or  branch 
ef  a  great  range  which  crosses  the  whole  island. 

General  Roy,  in  his  Military  Antiquities,  observes,  that^ 
^  advancing  northward  firom  the  bthmus  between  Newcas* 
lie  and  Carlisle,  the  ground  rises  gradually,  and  at  last  forms 
a  lof^  range  of  mountains,  which,  begiimin^  at  Cheviot  on 
Ae  east,  runs  quite  across  the  island  to  Loch  Kyan  on  th^ 
west..  The  steep  face  of  this  range  is  from  the  north,  par- 
tioularly  towards  the  east  side  of  the  island,  where,  for  a 
kng  way  together,  it  makes  the  boundary  between  South 
and  North  Britain.  The  middle  and  western  parts  of  it 
are  all  comprehended  in  Scotland.  It  is  highest  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  near  the  sources  of  the  Tweed,  the 
Annan,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Nith,  where  it  is  known  by 
the  general  name  of  the  Lotherf^ 

**  From  the  middle  of  this  lofty  range,  a  smaller  andf 
much  less  remarkable  chain  of  hills  branch  off,  which, 
running  eastward  by  Soutra  and  Lammermoor,  end  at  St 
Abb's  head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  le- 
vel country,  watered  by  the  Tweed  and  its  branches,  19 
bounded  by  these  hills  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Cheviot 
fange  on  the  other. 

**  Beyond  or  on  the  north  of  these  united  chains  of  hills, 
die  principal  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  are  situa** 
Ud,  extending  qiiite  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea^  anci 
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Imc  €f  thercadiing  ts  £tr  u  tbe  Grampiiiii  motmtalns;  that  stdpefi' 
%  doiu  and  seeminglj  impenetrable  barrier,  which,  like  a 

mighty  wall,  stretdies  al<mg  the  sooethern  front  of  the 
Highlands; 

^  Into  this  extensive  plain  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde 
indent  themselves  from  opposite  seas,  thereby  forming 
that  remarkable  isthnms  which  is  by  far  the  narrowest 
part  of  Britain ;  and  along  this  neck  of  land  th^  Rbmans 
conducted  their  second  wall." 
j]JQ^  As  this  caanty>  Iroin  ittt  foot  of  the  T«amniftimboir  hiUsf 

to  the  sea,  is  in  general  of  a  regular  aspect^  whatever  Ulb 
or  rising  grounds  it  contains  are  extremely  conspicodlis. 
The  ndost  rmarkable  of  these  is  North  Berwick  Law,* 
which,  in  a  level  dotmtry  near  the  se%  Suddenly  rises  to 
the  height  of  nearly  800  feet,  and  forms  a  remarkable  ob-^ 
ject  at  Edinburgh^  and  aldng  the  whole  a>asts  of  the  Foith 
on  both  sides:  Besides  this^  and  not  lc3s  remarkaUe,  are 
the  rocks  of  the  Boss  and  Tamtallon,  and  Tn^reme  fst 
Dumpenderlaw  ;  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned  ai 
the  scene  of  singular  events^ 
m^gf  .  Th*  only  river  of  any  iniportance,  or  which  can  deserve 
^J°^  that  appellation,  in  East  Lothian  is  the  Tyne.  It  has  ak 
ready  been  notited  as  taking  its  rise  in  Midbthito,  or  the 
shire  of  Edinburgh,  among  the  hills  which  taaok  die 
southern  boundary  ^  a  gr^at  part  of  that  county,  as  well 
as  of  Haddingtonshire.  It  €attt^  the  county  from  the 
west  near  Qrmiston,  and,  advancing  in  an  easteily  or 
north-easterly  direction,  passes  Haddingt<m,  and  fidls  into 
the  German  Ocean  below  the  village  of  Linton.  It  re-* 
ceives  in  its  course  a  considerable  number  of  small  tribu- 
tary streams,  which  desc^id  towards  it  from  Lamnaermoov 
heights  on  the  south.  To  the  north  of  the  Tyne,  west 
from  Haddington,  is  a  long  ridge,  called  GladHmUbr,  ^Hiidi 
overlook^  the  Tyne  on  the  south^  and  the  Frith  of  Fortk 
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im  tbe  ]K)irtb.  From  this  ridge  the  country  descends  sooi^-  ,  ^i^reti 
what  rapidlj  towards  the  sea-shore  ;  but  from  Hadding-^ 
Um^  eastward,  the  countr j  is  upon  the  whole  level  an<l 
beautifol.  The  Tjne  is  in  general  a  dull  and  slow-run* 
ning  river.  Like  the  other  Scottish  streams,  it  produces 
trout  through  its  whole  length.  At  the  lower  part  of  it, 
near  the  village  of  Lintoui  it  has  a  kind  of  rapid,  or  falls 
over  some  broken  rocks.  Below  these  it  proceeds  along 
a  flat  fertile  territory  to  the  sea  ;  and  in  this  lowest  part 
of  it  salmon  are  taken.  The  Tyne,  like  all  the  streams 
which  descend  from  the  heights  of  Lammermoor,  has  at 
different  periods  been  exposed  to  very  sudden  and  violent  . 
inundations.  The  sudden  melting  of  snow,  and  heavy  . 
MU  of  rain  upon  these  hills,  frequently  produce  conside- 
rable swellings  or  floods  ;  but  as  these,  on  ordinary  occa« 
sions,  produce  little  damage,  they  are  not  regarded :  But  par<^ 
ticular  instances  of  floods  are  recorded  which  have  given  no 
small  alarm  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  even  been  pro- 
ductive  of  serious  danger.  The  continuator  of  Fordun  and 
Buchanan  mention  one  of  these.  On  Christmas  eve  1358;  Flood  ta 
there  happened  a  most  extraordinary  inundation.  The  ri-  '^^ 
vers,  swollen  by  excessive  rains,  rose  above  their  banks,  and 
swept  away  many  villages,  houses,  and  bridges,  and  many 
persons  lost  their  lives  whilst  endeavouring  to  save  their 
property.  Not  only  cattle,  but  taU  oaks  and  other  large 
trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  carried  oflF  to  the  s6a. 
Sheaves  of  com  were  carried  oflf  the  adjacent  fields ;  from 
whence  it  appears  that  the  harvest  that  year  nmst  have 
been  remarkably  late.  The  suburb  of  Haddington,  call- 
ed Nuttgate,  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  As  it  approach- 
ed the  abbey  of  Haddington,  a  certain  nun  snatched  up  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  threatened  to  throw  it  into  the 
water,  unless  Mary  protected  her  abbey  from  inundation. 
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R«^«f'  At  that  moment  the  nter  retired  (says  the  contiimttc^  (rf 
Fardmi)y  and  graduaSy  sabsided  within  its  ancient  linuts. 

^  *"  Tie  year  1755  oi  175tf  was  marked  by  a  considertHe 
flood  of  the  same  rivtr.  In  the!  month  of  June,  when  tbe 
day  was  stiU  and  clear  sunshine,  not  a  drop  of  rain  hi* 
ving  ffdlen  either  on  that  day  or  the  preceding,  a  set  of 
water  came  rolling  along  the  plain  through  which  tU 
Tyne  rm»,  covering  the  adjacent  fields  with  about  three 
feet  deep  of  water.  This  flood  was  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded firom  a  water  spout  falling  in  the  lofty  grounds 
neat  the  source  of  the  river. 

la  i775«  On  October  4th  1775,  there  happened  another  very  ex- 
traordinary inundation^  which  it  has  been  supposed  was 
midoubtedly  owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  water  spout  to 
the  southward,  amongst  the  mountains  of  Lammermoor; 
for  the  day  was  not  very  rainy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  ih* 
country,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  when  told  next  daj 
what  had  happened,  could  hardly  believe  it,  until,  with  th^'r 
own  eyes,  they  beheld  the  dismal  effects  of  the  inundation. 
•  The  main  branch  of  the  river  Tyne,  which  rises  about  12 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Haddington,  was  n6t  remarkably 
increased :  it  was  from  the  rivulet  called  Giffori  vmt& 
that  the  itonense  flood  poured  into  the  river  Tyne ;  which 
about  two  o'clock  afternoon  began  suddenly  to  increase  to 
an  uncommon  height,  and  in  less  than  an  hotir  rose  17  feet 
perpendicular  above  the  ordinary  bed  of  the  river.  It 
continued  in  this  stale  for  several  hours,  and  then  gradu- 
ally  subsided.  The  mansion-house  of  ClerldngtoQ,  and 
the  beautiful  Chinese  bridge  over  the  river  near  the  wool- 
len manufactory,  were  inunediately  swept  away.  The 
whole  suburb  called  Nungat^,  and  more  than  half  the 
town,  were  laid  under  water.  The  inhabitants  were  obli- 
ged to  abandon  [their  houses,  and  take  sanctuary  in  the 
fields.     Had  it  happened  in  the  night,  many  must  have 
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J)^slied ;  "but  happily  no  lives  were  lost,  tliough  several  Agriculture 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  wef  e  saved  with  gteat  difficulty.  On 
the  ban&s  of  GiflFord  water,  by  which  the  flood  descend- 
ed fh)m  Lafmmertnoch:^  sufficient  traces  were  left  to  mark  t 
Its  cours^.  A  considerable  number  of  trees  were  carried 
off  from  Tester^  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  ; 
and  most  of  the  bridges  upon  that  stream  were  destroyed.  Sofl  of 

Concemini^  the  soil  of  the  mountainous  part,  or  south- ^*""**'^^ 
.  .    .  ,  moor* 

cm  tract  of  this  county,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  many 

remarks*  From  the  centre  of  it,  the  waters  descend  to- 
wards the  Tweed  on  the  souths  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  on 
the  nordk  It  consists,  in  general,  of  elevated  mountains, 
not  sharp  or  tapering,  bttt  with  a  broad  surface.  They  , 
arc  intersected  by  various  openings  with  small  streams  of 
water,  adjoining  to  which  are  some  narrow  stripe^  of  ver- 
dure, which  are  sometimes  subjected  to  theplough,  but  with 
fittle  succesisi,  not  on  accotmt  of  any  defect  in  the  soil,  but 
i^om  the  severity  of  the  climate ;  for  in  a  very  favourabla 
season,  tolerable  crops  are  produced  ;  but  as  they  are  late 
in  arriving  at  maturity,  the  frost  is  apt  to  set  in,  and  to 
whiten  the  grain  before  it  is  ripe.  Excepting  these  nar- 
tow  stripes,  which  are  only  trifling  exceptions^  the  whole 
of  Lammermoor  is  a  sheep-walk,  and  is  upon  the  whole 
covered  with  heath.  It  is  a  breeding  district ;  and  the  ^ 
farmers  sell  annually  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  their 
stock  to  the  low  country  grasiers,  who  carry  tfie  sheep  to 
richer  pastures,  and  fatten  them  for  the  butcher. 

Smearing  of  sheep  is  a  practice  which  universally  pre-  smckring 
vails  throughout  all'  Lammermoor.  A  composition  is**^^« 
made  of  tar  and  butter  or  oil ;  and  this  mixture  is  laid  on 
or  spread  over  the  whole  body  soon  after  the  separation 
of  the  fleece,  or  at  the  commencement  of  winter.  It  is 
thought  that  this  greatly  contributes  to  preserve  the  ani- 
mal from  vermin ;  to  improve  and  even  increase  the  quan« 
VoL.L  Dd 
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AgficBUnrctity  of  wod ;  and  to  secure  it  firm  to  the  hoiy,  lo  as  to 
hinder  an j  part  of  it  from  falling  off.  This  fact  havii^ 
been  controverted,  some  storemasters  have  made  an  expe- 
riment of  the  effects  that  would  be  produced  by  omittmg 
this  operation ;  and,  it  is  said,  dio  result  was,  that  the  ani- 
mal was  more  infested  with  vermin,  more  sicklj  and  dis- 
easedy  and  that  the  quantity  of  wool  was  much  less  thai 
if  smearing  had  taken  place.  Whether  this  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  breed  of  sheep  in  &ese  hills^ 
which  are  covered  with  fleeces  loose,  open,  and  ah^ddngi 
and  not  thick,  close,  and  matted,  or  whether  smearing  is 
advantageous  to  every  sort  of  hill  sheep,  does  not  seem 
to  have  hitherto  been  in  this  country  fiiUy  determined* 

3reed  of  The  large  English  breed  of  white-faced  sheep  have  aha 
been  tried  on  these  hills,  but  unsuccessfully.  They  have 
only  climbed  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  do  not  succeed  co 
the  soil  of  the  bleakest  and  highest  moors.  It  was  foond 
that  the  English  sheeji  grew  lean,  meagre,  and  pined 
away,  and  were  neither  calculated  for  the  climate  nor  the 
pasture.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probaUe,  that  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  matters,  innovation,  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement, is  attended  with  great  difliculties.  After  a 
particular  breed  of  sheep  has,  like  the  black-faced,  active, 
and  restless  kind,  been  for  ages  habituated  to  a  territoiy, 
it  becomes  a  rash  measure  to  dislodge  them  hastily  &r 
any  other  breed,  however  valuable,  or  even  to  attempt 
greatly  to  alter  the  habits  which  they  have  acquired* 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  has  arisen  the  want  of  success 
which  has  attended  every  attempt  to  introduce  a  larger 
breed  of  sheep,  reared  on  better  pastures,  to  these  Weak 
hills,  which  are  exposed  to  the  easterly  and  northerly 
winds  coming  from  the  German  Ocean ;  and  hence  also 
arises  the  difficulty  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  smearing.     The  sheep,  being  once  accustomed  to  tbe 
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ii^arm  tni  dose  covering  which  this  operaticm  produ"  Agriculture 
ces>  It  becomes  necessary  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
constitution  of  the  animal ;  and  as  habits  become  here<ii'* 
tary,  the  practice  cannot  saiMy  be  abandoned  with  regard 
to  the  yomig;  The  best^  and  certainly  the  safest,  mode  of  . 
improving  a  rstce  6f  animals  Under  such  circumstance,  sun- 
doubtedly  consists,  not  of  introducing  ^trangerls  of  a  dif« 
ferent  race,  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  soilj  but  oi  selett* 
ing  tbk  most  Vduable  individuals  of  the  ancient  stock,  and 
'<6f  endearvottring^  firom  these,  and  from  the  most  select  of 
their  race,  16  procure  a  constantly  improving  breed,  till 
it  shall  reach  the  highest  perfection  of  which  the  situation 
admits.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Bakewell,  and  other  ce« 
lebrated  in^rover»  of  sheep  and  cattle,  obtained  the  kinds 
of  stock  which  are  now  so  justly  valued  in  situations  simi- 
lar to  those  in  which  their  improvements  were  underta^ 
ken ;  iand  this  example  may>  without  doubt,  be  successfully 
followed  with  regard  to  every  species  of  animals  in  every 
variety  of  climate  and  of  territory.  The  only  objection  to 
this  mode  of  improving  a  breed  of  Sheep,  or  of  any  other 
animal,  is,  that  it  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  and 
much  perseverance^  while  the  prospect  of  profit  is  very 
distant;  and  in  an  enterprising  age,  remote  benefits  are 
apt  to  be  undervalued.  It  is  only  by  some  sacrifice  of 
time,  however,  that  changes  in  the  constitution  of  animals- 
can  be  accomplished.  If  the  ancient  practice  of  smear- 
ing sheep  is  to  be  suddenly  relinquished  in  a  high  and  ex- 
posed territory  like  that  of  Lammermoor,  it  can  only  be 
safely  undertaken,  by  discovering  and  bringing  thither  a 
race  of  sheep  which  have  never  been  accustomed  to  it, 
and  which  have  at  the  same  time  been  produced  in  a  like 
unhospitable  climate* 

The  cultivated  territory  of  East  Lothian,  from  Lammer- 
jjQoor  hills  to  the  sea,  affords  a  distin^isbed  e:cample  of 
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^ffia^itrt  x}it  dbmloion  which  well  exerted  industrj  enables  man  ttr 
General  toil  acquire  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  East  Lothian  cm- 
bj  no  means  be  justlj  considered  as  very  highlj  &voured 
hj  Nature*  Consisting  of  an  inclined*  plab^.  descending 
from  Lammfcrmoor  to  the  sea^  it  may  be  considered  as- 
averted  fvombthe  sun^a  rays^  and  held  out  or  exposed  as  a 
mark  in  a  northern  climate  to  the  fierce  and  chilling  Uasts- 
which  proceed  from*  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  The  s<ul 
sbo  is  in  goieral  of  that  sort  in  which  day  gready  piedo* 
Biinates^;  although  upon  the  seaM:oas^  and  in  a  variety 
ef  situations^  a-  light  loam  is  to  be  founds  togetha  Widt- 
the  grads^ons  in  the  upper  districts  frwn  diat  to  day*^ 
Upon  the  whole^however,  a  clay  bottom  predominates^  or 
forma  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  soil  ^  yet  undet 
diese  disadvantagesy.and  although  much  territoty  is  uncn* 
closed^  a  skilful  agriculture  has  renedered  this  eounty  almost 
the  pride  of  Sc6tland  as  a  com  country ;  as  there  is  undoubt* 
•dly  the  greatest  reason  to  boast  of  the  successiy  art  wai 
industry  whidi  have  here  been  displayed.  It  must  be  re* 
marked,  however^  that  notwithstanding  the  northerly  ex«^ 
posure  of  the  county^.its  dimate  is  on  the  whde  very  &-> 
vourable  to  the  growth  of  com.  The  heavy  fdls  of  raia^. 
brought  fpom  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  westerly  winds^, 
which  so  frequently  dduge  the  western  part  of  Scotbmd^ 
aie  very  little  known  in  this  eounty.  The  greater  part 
of  these  clouds  are  attracted  and  broken  by  the  high 
grounds  between  the  valley  of  Clyde  and  Linlithgowshire 
or  West  Lothian*  The  few  that  escape  diis  attraction  are 
broken  and  divided  by  the  Pentland  hills*  Part  of  them, 
trevel  north  by  Arthur's  seat,  and  are  wasted  in  the  Frith 
•f  Forth  ;  anodier  division  is  attracted  by  the  MocMrfbot 
hills,  and  they  proceed  along  that  ric^  by  Soutra  hil^ 
eastward  along  the  summit  of  Lammermoor. 

A  few,  however,  of  these  douds^  from  their  height^ 
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-somelimes  escape  both  attractions,  and  take  flicir  course  AgriaJtwc 
hj  Dalkeith  towards  the  vale  of  TyQC,  and  to  the  dis-iuintaxid 
4rict  above  it ;  but  they  are  generally  diverted  out  of  this^""****** 
course  by  "CJarleton  hilh  and  Traprcne  Law ;  and  they 
either  take  a  southerly  direction  towards  the  hills  of  Latb- 
imermoor,  or  a  northerly  direction  by  North  Berwkk  Law 
lo  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

-  This  is  the  general  progress  of  the  western  clouds  after 
the  turn  of  the  season  ;  and  progressively,  as  the  year  ad- 
vances, rain  with  a  west  wind  is  less  and  less  felt ;  and 
•during  the  summer  and  autumn  the  wind  in  that  point  is 
•a  tolerable  security  for  dry  weather. 
'  During  the  winter,  the  wind,  in  every  point  from  the 
west,  round  by  Ae  north  to  the  east,  occasionally  brings 
snow  or  rain. 

The  snow,  however,  does  not  lie  for  any  titne  in  the 
lower  district ;  and  even  in  the  highest,  they  do  not  rec- 
kon at  an  average  above  three  weeks  of  what  they  caU 
^hse  weather  ;  that  is,  when  the  snow  lies  so  deep  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  hand-feed  their  flocks  of  sheep. 

It  is'gencrally  towards  the  end  of  June  before  the  wea- 
ther sets  in  steadily  miH.  It  is  even  a  proverbial  expres- 
^on,  that  the  crops  upon  the  clay  and  the  strong  lands 
seldom  begin  to  mend  tmtil  the  nights  are  turned ;  that  is, 
Tvhen  the  summer  heats  are  partly  commenced. 

The  spring  in  this  county  is  generally  dry,  with  occa- 
^onal  severe  showers  of  hail  or  rain  from  the  north-east. 

During  the  whole  of  May  the  winds  generally  blow 
£rom  some  point  to  the  north,  with  a  bright  sun,  and  a  dry, 
keen,  penetrating  air. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  diligent  husbandman  endea* 
vours  to  have  his  fallow,  particularly  upon  strong  land^ 
lying  under  a  cross  fuirow,  and  in  lumpy  clods. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  above  described,  so  eflec^ 
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AgHcuItore  tually  dries  the  dods,  that  most  of  the  rooted  weeds  e&cbN 
sed  in  thpm  are  withered  and  killed. 

During  the  summer,  and  in  the  beginning  of  antufloiv 
the  onlj  rainj  point  in  this  countj  is  from  the  south  and 
east ;  and  in  ordinary  seasons,  the  wind  generally  sets  19 
from  that  point  at  the  change  and  the  fuU-moonj  and  brings 
from  ten  to  eighteen  hours  of  continued  rain. 

It  seems  hardlj  necessary  to  qualify  this  average  ac- 
count of  the  climate  with  observing,  that  in  so  high  a  la- 
titude as  '56  north,  it  must  be  subject  to  considerable 
changes  and  variations. 

Rotatkms.  On  the  high  grounds  adjoining  to  the  hills,  the  favour* 
itct  rotation  of  crops  is,  Ist,  Turnips  ^  2^  Barley  or  oats ; 
3d,  Clover ;  4/i&,  Oats.  This  rotation  belongs  to  a  scul 
and  climate  unfit  for  producing  wheat.  In  the  lower,  that 
is,  in  the  gre^t<^  part  of  the  county,  the  land  is  found,  or 
by  cultivation  is  rendered,  fit  for  bearing  crops  of  wheat. 
On  such  lands  a  considerable  variety  of  rotations  prevails. 
The  following  is  frequent  on  clay  soils :  1^/,  Fallow  ;  2d, 
Wheat ;  3d,  Beans  or  peas ;  4tb,  Barley ;  5tb,  Grass  i 
6tb,  Oats.  Turnips  are  also  introduced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, even  on  some  clay  soils,  on  account  of  their  value  to- 
wards the  production  of  manure,  or  fattening  cattle ;  and 
the  general  principle,  which  for  two  centuries  rendered  the 
Flemish  husbandry  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
appears  to  be  now  established  here,  viz.  that  the  crops 
ought  to  be  alternately  white  and  green,  or  one  crop  foe 
man,  and  one  for  beasts.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  practice  is  found  advantageous  in  many  situations, 
and  seems  to  extend  itself,  of  introducing  two  or  thrwi 
years  of  pasture  after  every  five,  six,  or  eight  crops  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  plough. 

The  East  Lothian  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  practice  the  agricultural  project  which  is  urged 
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tvi&  SO  mucli  eagerness  hy  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  that  ofAgricpltttrc 
a1>andonin'g  the  use  of  summer  fallow,  and  of  substituting 
for  it  drilled  crops.  The  predominance  of  a  daj  soil,  Summer 
which  so  greatly  abounds  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  ' 
of  the  island,  has  hitherto  prevented  summer  fallows  from 
being  aban4pned;  turnips  and  other  drilled  crops  being 
least  suitable  upon  such  a  soil.  Concerning  turnips,  how- 
ever, a  renudrk  maj  here  be  made,  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  countj,  but  applies  to  Scotland  in  general.  It  is 
this,  diat  this  root,  the  tundp,  seems  better  adapted  to  our 
climate  than  to  a  more  southern  latitude.  The  flj  is  the 
great  enemy  of  diat  crop  ;  and  it  no  doubt  does  at  times 
prove  pernicious  here,  but  £ar  mcfre  rarely  than  in  Eng- 
hmd,  on  account  of  the  greater  coldness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  frequency  of  rain  during  our  sunmiers ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  ^e  young  plants  seldom  sufier  from 
heat  so  as  to  encourage  the  fly. 

The  great  object  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Lothians,  is  Wheat 
to  raise  as  many  wheat  crops  as  possible ;  and  towards  the  ^^ 
raising  of  that  grain  farmers  in  general  direct  their  whole 
skin.  With  this  view,  the  practice  is  very  prevalent  of 
sowing  wheat  upon  a  clover  ley,  which  is  accounted  a  va- 
hxable  preparation  for  that  costly  but  scourging  crop. 
Still,  however,  neither  this  preparation  for  wheat,  nor  the 
very  favourite  one  of  drilled  beans,  has  been  able  to  ex- 
clude the  periodical  loss  of  a  crop  for  the  sake  of  summer 
fallow.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  agri- 
culture practised  here  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Midlo- 
thian, with  the  exception,  that  as  this  county  contains  no 
very  great  city,  farmers  are  in  general  under  the  necessity 
of  preparing  the  manure  which  is  to  be  used  upon  their 
farms,  having  no  other  means  of  procuring  that  important 
source  of  fertility.  Hence  arises  a  strong  biass  towards 
tfie  u$e  of  turnips,  as  already  mentioned ;  and  hence  also 
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ApidikiircresiilU  a  dijpositiDo  towar49  cctfiv^tii^g  considenibk  p«« 
tions  of  good  land  intQ  gr^ss  for  pasture,  as  it  is  found  no 
manure  is  ever  superior,  or  even  equa),  to  tliat  produced 
bj  grass  turf  turned  down  into  the  ^L  But  f4thou^ 
grasifig  is  practised,  it  is  in  no  respect  prejudicial  to  Ae 
culture  of  grain*  On  the  contrary,  although  more  bad 
in  East  Lothian  is  now  in  grass  than  in  former  times, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  quantity  of  grain 
produce4  by  the  soil  has  considerably  increased* 

Farms  in  East  Lothis^i  are  in  general  larger  and  in  pro* 
portion  as  agriculture  has  imjuroved,  and  becon^e  a  source 
of  wealth,  they  have  gradually  becon)£  larger^  Accordingly 
farmery  here,  as  in  Midlothian,  are  men  pf  liberal  educa. 
tion,  and  are  of  an  enterprising  character.  This  reputation 
they  bave  long  possessed^  A^  the  same  tinfie  it  fnust,  af- 
ter all,  be  remarked,  that  the  improvement  of  this  ccmntf 
iBtrodac-  is  not  yery  ancient,  as  the  introduction  of  sumPKy  bi- 
lo^.  low  is  said  to  be  of  no  older  date  than  the  beginning  of 

the  late  century, .  having  been  first  attempted  by  John 
Walker,  a  fanner  }n  the  parish  of  Frestopkir^,  in  cooae- 
quence,  it  is  said,  of  the  advice  of  an  Engl^h  gtotleman. 
His  neighbours  having  remarked  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  practice,  gradually  ventured  to  imitate  it,  till 
at  length  it  prevailed  tmiver^y.  In  Scotland,  an  advan^ 
tagegus  practice  is  no  soou^  introduced  into  any  part  of 
the  country  than  it  is  eagerly  adppted  almost  everywhere. 
This  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways:  The  Scots  are  pooT;^ 
fmdthey  are  all  extremely  eager  to  become  rapidly  ricb;  a 
circumstance  which  leads  them  to  grasp  at  every  source  of 
profit :  or  there  is  perhs^ps  a  fairer  mode  of  interpreting 
the  propensity  to  relinquish  ancient  practices  for  others 
which  afford  a  prospect  of  improvement :  The  Scots,  be- 
ing all  possessed  of  literate,  have  ficw  prejudices  to  coin*. 
|)at^  and  readily  beliey^  that  much  may  be  ^on^  tov?(^ 
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■Bieliorating  tke  arts,  from  which  mankind  derive  safety,  ^1^°*^^ 
mbsiste^ce,  or  accommodation.  Bj  the^difiusioo  of  lite- 
rature, ioformation  of  the  success  of  every  improvjnpent  is 
rapidly  difused  over  the  whole  country ;  and  a  farmer 
ieds  not  merely  his  interest,  but  his  personal  req>ectal»U 
lity,  inj>ired  by  much  tardiness  in  adopting  it.  Propria 
etors  of  land,  also,  are  anxious  to  ^ee  their  estates  assume 
that  aspect  of  fertility  and  good  order  which  appears  upon 
those  of  their  neighbours ;  and  hence  a  skilful  farmer,  at 
the  tennination  of  his  lease,  is  considered  as  a  person  whom 
every  proprietor  of  land  accounts  an  acquisition  to  his 
estate.  He  has  therefore  every  advantage  in  an  attempt  to 
fcstablish  hinis/slf  anewt  Thus  the  diffusion  of  literature, 
amopg  the  different  prders  of  society,  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  encourage  the  f mpirovemep^  of  thi^  as  well  as 
•very  other  ^rt^ 

Upoa  tlfc  sea-coast,  in  various  situations,  sea-ware  isMaaurc;, 
used  as  a  naanure.  A  prfsjudice  long  existed,  in  certain 
districts,  against  the  use  of  lime,  founiipd  upon  tins  no- 
^on,  fbat  as  the  soil,  in  thesis  districts,  rest  upqn  a  great 
bed  of  limestone,  it  had  already  enough  of  th^t  mineral, 
}vhicb  ought  not  therefore  to  be  brought  from  the  bowels 
pf  the  earth  to  be  spread  upon  the  surface  :  but  this  idea 
has  been  grfidually  relinquished,  in  consequence  of  expe- 
rience of  the  salutary  effects  of  that  valuable  stimulus  up- 
pon  a  clay  soil.  In  ^ther  respects,  $he  manure  here  use4 
is  in  general  the  produce  of  the  farm-yard, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  this  county,  that  va-Thmhiaj 
luable  agricultural  instrument,  the  threshing  machine,  "^*'^^*^ 
was  first  invented,  or  at  least  brought  to  its  present  state. 
— From  the  remotest  antiquity  the  practice  prevailed,  and 
still  prevails  in  America,  of  treading  out  the  com  from 
the  ear  by  means  of  the  feet  of  cattle.  In  the  United 
Sutes  of  Aj^rica,  where  kunum  labour  is  very  expew, 
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Agricnltnrenve,  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  is  stfll  adopted.  It 
also  exists  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Toung 
speaks  of  it  as  practised  in  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
and  other  parts,  in  the  following  terms  :  ^  Languedoc : 
Through  all  the  southern  parts  of  this  province  thej  tread 
out  the  com  with  horses  and  mules  ;  a  man  in  the  center 
of  the  threshing  floor,  in  the  open  air,  drives  them  rounds 
and  other  men  supply  the  floor,  and  dear  away  the  straw. 
In  some  conversation  I  had  on  this  method,  between  Nar- 
bonne  and  Nissau,  I  was  assured  it  was  far  preferable  ta 
the  use  of  flails  ;  that  twenty-four  mules  or  horses  and 
twelve  men  would  depique,  as  they  term  it,  150  septiert 
of  wheat  in  a  day  ;  that  some  farms  produce  2000  sep- 
tiers  of  com.  What  would  flails  do  for  such  a  quantity  ? 
I  examined  the  wheat,  and  did  not  find  it  more  damaged 
than  with  flails ;  but  the  dimate  is  to  be  rememberedj^ 
which  makes  the  grain  much  harder  than  any  with  us« 
Seeing  some  flails  going  also,  I  den«mded  the  reason ;  and 
was  told  that  the  master  would  sometimes  have  particn* 
lar  parcels  of  straw  thrashed  so,  to  get  the  com  that  was 
left  in  it,  if  he  suspected  too  much  ;  at  others,  the  labour- 
ers desire  to  do  it  for  themselves,  which  is  sometimes 
granted. 

**  Provence  :  Seeing  a  large  quantity  of  the  president^ 
wheat  spread  on  cloths  for  drying  in  the  sun,  and  inqui- 
ring what  it  meant,  I  found  it  was  washed,  as  all  is  of 
which  the  best  bread  is  made ;  owing,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  the  mode  of  threshing,  which  renders  it  so  foul  that 
this  operation  is  necessary." 

The  softness  of  the  grain  in  our  northern  climates,  to- 
gether with  the  superior  deanness  of  the  operation,  ap- 
pears  to  have  introduced,  at  an  early  period,  and  to  have 
rendered  universal,  the  practice  of  separating  the  grain 
frem  the  chaff  and  straw  by  means  of  the  flail,  consisting 
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lif  Iwo  stidcs  looselj  attached  to  each  other  at  one  ciid  by^P*^*^ 
a  rope  ;  the  one  b^g  held  in  the  hands,  while  widi  the 
other  the  sheaves  of  oom  are  beaten  with  repeated  strokes. 
The  labonoos,  tedious,  and  expensive  natiure  of  the  ope* 
ration,  long  induced  farmers  to  wish  that  some  mode  could 
be  contrived,  bj  means  of  noechanism,  to  abridge  the  tool 
of  beating  out  the  grain  by  foils.  Accordingly,  we  un- 
derstand that  various  attempts  were  made  by  ingenioua 
inen  to  construct  a  threshing  machine.  In  particular, 
about  the  middle  of  the  late  century,  Mr  Menzies  (of 
Culterallers,  we  believe,  in  the  upper  part  of  Clydes* 
dale)  constructed  one,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of 
flaila  moved  by  a  water-wheel.  A  Mr  Stirling  of  Perth- 
shire contrived  and  used  another  upon  the  principles  of  the 
fiax-mill.  About  the  year  17*73,  a  Mr  Ilderton  at  Aln- 
wick erected  a  machine,  which  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
rubbing  or  pressing  out  the  com.  At  the  same  time,  a 
Mr  Oxley  at  Flodden  framed  one  with  skutchers,  but  of 
a  defective  nature,  and  possessing  little  velocity.  The 
late  Sir  Francis  Kinloch  of  Gilmerton,  Bart,  brought  to 
Scotland  a  model  of  Mr  Dderton's  machine,  which  he 
sent  to  be  tried  by  means  of  the  water-wheel  of  a  barley- 
mill  belonging  to  Mr  Andrew  Meikle,  civil  engineer  at 
Houstoa  miU,  near  Haddington.  It  was  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  trial ;  and  when  tried  anew  upon  a  larger  scale,  the 
same  accident  occurred.  Mr  Meikle  himself,  however, 
invented  the  new  machine  which  is  at  present  in  use,  and 
which  is  now  known  and  employed,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America.  We 
have  learned  with  regret,  that,  like  many  other  ingenious 
men,  Mr  Meikle  has  derived  little  or  no  emolument  from 
his  invention,  though  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  most 
impcMTtant  of  all  arts.  The  machine  has  received  various 
}inpr«vement8,  or  at  least  alteratiwis,  but  without  departs 
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Agricaktfcjng  firom  the  infirhinical  principles  cm  which  it  wms  otigi*' 
nallj  fbnned  by  him*  It  is  aocouiited  ft  necessary  append- 
age to  every  farm  ;  and  one  adrantage  resukxog  from  it 
is  accoonted  of  gneat  ntilityy  that  with  lilde  kes  of  time  it 
cnaUes  the  fanner  personally  to  superintend  the  import- 
«nt  operation  of  beating  out  and  measnring  his  grain, 
mthoat  entrusting  much  either  to  lint  fideli^  or  ibe  at- 
tentiveness  of  his  servants. 
Winter  Among  an  active  and  enterprising  class  of  farmery 
like  those  of  East  Lothian,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  partiailar  examples  of  industry,  or 
Che  branches  into  which  it  has  been  directed.  As  an  ex- 
amplcp  however,  of  these,  it  may4>e  remarked,  that  from 
the  western  part  of  this  ccmnty,  the  luxurious  capitd  cf 
Scotland  was  £Dr  some  time  almost  exdosively  suj^ed 
5yith  lamb  during  the  middle  of  winter,  one  fiomer  ha- 
ying sent  annually  to  market  lOO  lambs  at  a  guinea  each, 
wd  this  even  while  full-grown  sheep  could  be  obtained 
i^  little  more  than  half  that  fMioe.  The  ewes  from  which 
they  are  obtained  iu«  of  the  Cowley  breed  ;  they  are  heft 
tiU  they  are  old,  and  well  fed  through  the  year.  By  a  si- 
mlzt  management,  it  is  said  that  lambs  may  be  had  from 
goy  breed  of  sheep  at  any  seasoa ;  but  it  is  necessary  thst 
the  ewes  and  lambs  be  kept  as  warm  as  possible  in  a 
housp  or  shed  ;  the  ewes  being  fed  with  tomips  and  oats, 
at  the  rate  of  a  peck  of  oats  daily  to  twenty  of  them. 

In  East  Lothian  much  attention  and  expence  are  be- 
stowed upon  that  essential  requisite  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  formation  and  care  of  the  hig^  roads* 
Qne  of  the  great  roads  from  Edinburgh  to  London  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  county,  and  is  preserved  in  good 
repair  ^  but,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  is 
found  extremely  difficult,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  to 
preserve  the  roads  in  good  condition  during  winter. 
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This  county  contains  abundance   of  woo4.     Indeed  Agricnlnife 
more  trees  and  hedges  are  found  in  the  level  parts  of  it  Woods  and 
than  is  agreeable  tamanj  of  the  farmers,  as  they  afFord^ 
shelter  to  multitudes  of  bkdsy  and  prevent  ^e  drying  and 
ripening  <rf  the  grain:  during  unsteady  weather  in  the  har- 
vest—»It  would  lead  to  extreme  prolixity  to  take  notice 
here  of  the  multitudes  of  beautiful  plantations  which  siu:- 
roiuid  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  county.     Humbie  wood  consists  of 
ab^t  S0&  acrea^  of  oak  and  birch  ;  and  being  eontiguoms 
to  Salton  woody  presorts  a  beautiful  object  to  a  traveller  Saltoo 
when  the  Lothians  open  to  his  view  from  Soutra  htlL^ 
Theie  ate  some  woodcocks  and  pheasants  in  it.     It  it 
infested  with  that  distemper^  so  pernicious  to  cattle,  called 
Ae  *wood*'iBf,  or  moor^rS;  the  effects  of  which  may,  how* 
ever,  be  prevented  by  castor  oil,  or  any  other  laxative; 
To  the  ncnth  of  this,  in  the  parish  c£  Ormiston^   the 
knds  are  in  general  inclosed  with  hedges  of  white  thoniyr 
mixed  with  sweet  briar,  honeysuckle,  and  hedge-row 
trees.     As  the  appearanoe  of  the  country  is  in  general 
lat,  to  a  stranger  it  is  thought  to  bear  a  strikinjg  resem- 
blance to  the  country  in  England.     Some  of  the  woods  is 
Ihe  parish  ei  Pencaitland  are  said  to  have  suffered  much 
fieom  squirrels,  which  have  penetrated  hither  from  the 
£sk  in  Midlothian,  where  they  were  originally  introdu- 
ecdrf     They  attack  tha  young  Scotch  firs,  but  more  par- 
tieularly  the  larix  and  elm.  The  degree  of  vegetative  ac* 
iivky  of  this  soil  and  climate  will  be  sufficiently'under*^ 
stood  fay  stating  the  growth  of  an  elm  or  oak  during  five 
years,  as  noticed  by  Sir  Andrew  Lauder.. 
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Agricuhnre  tetLlmdii 

'    ~'  Girth  of  the  dm  ia  1788,  three  feet  above 

ground 5       2^ 

Ditto  of  ditto  in  1793  .•.«••.....•  5     Hi 
Medium  annual  increase  ..••;•.•—      l| 

Girth  of  an  oak  in  1788,  at  the  same  height      3       6 

Ditto  of  ditto  in  1793 4       2i 

Medium  annual  increase  .  • ;  -^    llii 

^  In  the  parish  of  Ormistbiiy  in  Lord  H6peton*s  gardetf 

at  Ormiston  hall,  a  remarkable  yew-tree  has  been  de- 
servedly admired.  Its  trunk  is  11  feet  in  circumference 
and  25  feet  in  length ;  the  diameter  of  the  ground  over- 
spread by  its  branches  is  53  feet ;  and  there  is  at>out  die 
20th  part  of  an  English  acre  covered  by  it.  This  tree  is 
still  growing  in  Alll  rigour,  without  the  least  synqitom  of 
decay  in  any  of  its  branches,  which  increase  jesdAj  in 
length  ab6ut  an  inch*  There  is  no  thdition  that  can  be 
depended  upon  for  exactly  astertainihg  its  age  ;  but,  firom 
the  best  information,  it  caniiot  be  under  200  years  xMd 
It  seems  rather  nM>re  i»t>bable  to  be  between  300  and  40a 
years  old. 

To  the  eastward  of  Haddington,  as  well  as  southward 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  country  abounds  with 
beautiful  plantations.  In  particular,  towards  tl»  soudi, 
the  indbsures  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Yester,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  are  about  ten  miles  in  drcum- 
ference  ;  and  in  these  there  are  woods  and  plantations  to 
ijjn^to-  •  ^^^7  P^^^  extent*     In  the  parish  of  Haddington,  the 

park.  park  of  Lethington  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  aii'^ 
gin.  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  had  been  told  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  brother  and  unfortunate  successor  of 
Charles  the  Second,  that  he  understood  that  the  comitry 
of  Scotland  was  so  naked  and  barren  that  it  could  not  ex- 
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kibit  a  smglft  instance  of  a  d^cr  park.  Thcrciiter^  when  Agnatoj 
this  prince  was  about  to  visit  Scotland,  the^Duke  of  Lau- 
derdale^ to  support  the  pride  of  his  country,  enclosed  be-< 
tween  300  and  400  acres  with  a  stone  wall  of  12  feet  in 
height^  and  stocked  it  with  deer.  Some  years  ago  Lord 
Blantyre  reduced  this  wall  to  seyen  &et.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  the  excellent;  species  of  apples  called  Letbwg" 
ion  were  first  cultivated  in  Scotland,  having  been  brought 
hither  £rom  France  about  the  middle  of  the  1(3  th  c^itury^ 
In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  shore  of  Woodi  ac 
the  German  ocean,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  a^^d^^J""*^ 
North  Berwick,  it  has  been  found  that  forest  trees  may 
be  successfully  planted  even  upon  the  sea-beech.  When 
Thomas,  6th  earl  of  Haddington,  came  to  reside  at  Tyn« 
ningham,  in  the  year  1700,  there  were  not  at  that  .time 
above  14  acres  of  woodlands  upon  die  estate,,  it  being 
supposed  that  no  trees  could  grow  because  of  the  sea  air 
and  north-east  winds.  The  earl  at  first  rather  believed 
the  common  opinion ;  but  some  successful  trials  having 
produced  a  hope  that  the  climate  might  be  overcome,  his 
Lordship  entered  eagerly  into  the  plan  of  sheltering  and 
enriching  his  lands  by  plantations.  In  1707,  was  begun 
the  inclosing  and  planting  of  the  moor  of  Tynninghamy 
to  which  at  that  time  was  given  the  name  of  Binning 
wood.  .  Prior  to  that  period,  it  was  common  to  some  of 
his  Lordship's  tenants  and  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  ex- 
cepting a  small  part  of  it,  for  whiclvcme.  of  the  tenants 
paid  a  trifling  rent.  After  the  planting  of  Binning  wood, 
fais  Lordship  inclosed  and  divided  his  fields  with  stripes  of 
planting  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  feet  broad.  The  East 
links,  which  are  situated  dose  upon  the  sea-beech,  were 
at  that  time  a  flat  barren  sand,  with  scarcely  any  grass 
tipon  them,  and  of  no  use  but  as  a  rabbit  warren.  A 
gentleman  from  Hsunburgh,  happening  4o  be  atTynaing-^ 
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AgrtcQltoreliam,  nientiofi^/  that  he  h^  often  »e^  ti^s  gtoWn^ 
^  on  the  contintnt  oii  sadi  i  ioil*  TMs  hmt  was  takcii^ 
and  the  Links  were  immediatetj  phnted,  AH  who  saw 
the  operation  thought  the  ejfpence  6f  trees  sttfd  hbaui 
{hrown  Jfway ;  btit,  contrary  to  theiif  efxpedtaftions,  they 
dirove  as  well  as  on  the  best  ground.  The  trees  planted 
in  the  links  are  the  Scotch  fir.  In  Binning  wodd  there  \i 
a  great  variety,  viz.  oak,  ash,  b^ch,  elm,  plane,  fir, 
willows,  and  several  others ;  the  thinnings  of  wUch 
have  for  many  years  past  yielded  a  cotisiderahle  income, 
often  above  L.  500  a-year  ;  and,  besides  the  advant^ 
that  is  derived  from  the  shelter  which  the  plantations  af- 
ford, the  grass  in  the  woods  is  much  more  valuable  than 
it  would  have  been  if  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original 
state.  Binnbg  wo<M  consists  of  ^bout  3  60  acres ;  the 
plantati<^ns  upon  the  estate  have  at  different  times  been 
extended  ;  and  there  are  now  about  806  acres  of  gromi 
planted  at  Tynningham. 

Mncnk  '*  would  appear  that  a  very  great  pfoportion  of  thit 
county,  or  at  least  o^the  western  parts  of  it,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Lammermoor  to  the  sea,  rests  upon  abed  of  the  most 
valuable  mineral  strata  $  lime,  coal,  ironstone,  and  free- 
stone, every  where  aboimd ;  and  it  is  known  that  several 
extensive  parishes  rest  upon  a  bed  of  limestone  rock.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  county  various  coal  mines  arc  d 
present  wrought.  One  of  excellent  quality,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Hopet  ai,  is  wrought  in  the  parish  of  Ormi- 
fton.  In  the  parish  of  Tranent  there  are'  various  colle- 
ries.  A  seam  of  about  two  feet  thick,  at  the  depth  of  fif- 
teen fathoms,  has  been  wrought  by  a  company  of  distil- 
lers at  St  Clement's  Wells.  Besides  this,  there  are  three 
collieries  in  the  same  parish,  Tranent,  Elphinstone,  and 
Birsley.  The  best  seam  is  that  of  Elphinstone,  being  nor 
less  than  nine  feet  thick  at  the  depth  of  thirty-two  an* 
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iflMi^4iv«  fiidMmi^  suxrording  to  the  asceat  and  descent  Mlnenl*^ 
^f  tho  anrfwe.     Below  this  is  a  stratum  or  seam  of  five        ' 
fiefit  thiot^  ;  and,  besides  these,   are  several  ethers  no 
ttioni^  wisrth  working. 

These  colUeties  sopply  Arestonptfns  and  other  phoes  in  , 
the  iieighbourhood,  althe«gb  eoal  wauM  seem  to  exist  in 
all  the  aeighbourmg  perishes,  purticnlarlj  in  the  estate  of 
iVsetongrange^  in  the  parish  of  Prestonpans,  where,  how- 
ever, none  has  been  wrought  during  these  kst  40  years* 
At  the  same  time,  as  abundance  ot  basahic  rock  or  whin- 
stene  is  here  found,  the  bed  of  coal  is  not  considered,  like 
that  of  Midlothian,  as  mnintemipted.  In  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Pencaitland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tjne^  coal  has 
also  been  wrought ;  and  from  the  pits  there,  lu-ge  quanti- 
fies are  conveyed  for  the  supply  of  the  more  southern 
and  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  county.  Considerable 
qmntittes,  riso^  are  conveyed  beyond  Lammermoor  into 
Lauderdale.  Towanb  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  the 
cool,  which  is  /asdy  aceomted  the  most  valuable  mine- 
lal,  hah*  At  the  same  tin>e,  on  the  east  coast,  about  In- 
wrwick  aad  OkUiamstocks,  though  coal  is  not  worked, 
irariotu  small  seams  of  k  are  seen  ^  and  it  is  probable 
that,  by  boring  to  a  consider  able  depth,  richer  strata  might 
ha  diseovered.  Freestone,  ironstone,  and  lime,  are  thefe 
fband  in  great  abimdanoe. 

In  a  oooatry  abounding  inmmeral  prcducfions,  it  can-Minenl 
not  fail  to  hi^pen  that  wme  sftf'ings  should  receive  an  im-^"°^ 
paegnatiott  firom  tbe  various  substances  deposited  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  but  in  this  county  no  mineral  wa- 
ters have  of  late  attained  to  any  great  degree  of  celebrityr 
In  the  patiA  of  Hombie  there  is  a  spring  of  martial  act- 
iliihiwi  water,  whick  was  much  resorted  to  about  CO  years 
ago  by  people  of  fashion  for.  scorbutic  disorders*  In  the 
paridi  of  Tranent,  there  was,  within  these  few  yaars^  a 
Vol.  I.  E  e 
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Minerak  chalybeate  sprmg  in  oongidcrabk  repute  at  Eanktoa ;  6ar 
it  has  now  disappeared^  having  found  its  waj^  as  is  sup^ 
posed,  into  the  waste  below ;  that  is,  into  the  empty  space 
in  a  coal  mine  after  the  minerals  have  been  removed.    In 
the  parish  of  Spotty  Kesthill  well,  near  BothweU  (a  seat 
of  the  Earl  BothweU),  was  formerly  resorted  to  for  scor-* 
butic  complaints.      In  the  parish  of  Salton,  near  Saltoa 
bouse,  a  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered^  within  these 
twenty  years,  which  has  been  represented  a»in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  medicinal  waters  of  Bristol,,  and  as  pos- 
sessing the  same  properties.     Lastly,  in  the  parish  of  In« 
nerwick,  there  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  said  tm 
be  remarkable  ior  its  unconnnon  lightness* 
Royal  bo.   .    In  this  county  there  are  three  royal  boroughs,  Had«- 
~^«*^      dmgton,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick.     The  borough  of 
Naddini^   Haddington  is  governed  by  a  council,  oonsisHng  of  a  pro^ 
vost,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine- 
teen oUier  members,  under  the  appellation  of  merdiant 
pr  trades  counsellors  and  deacons  of  crafts^    Its  revenues 
amount  to  about  L.  400  Sterling^ a«/iiyiR,  arising  cbiefij 
from  the  rents  of  certain  mills,  petty-customs,  &c.     Had.* 
dington  is  the  tenth  in  the  order  of  precedency  among  the 
royal  boroughs,  and  pays  L.  1 :  16s.  of  every  L.  loe  of 
the  assessments  imposed  upon  them.     Along  with  Jed- 
burgh, Lauder,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick,  i^  possesses 
the  privilege  of  electing  a  member  of  parliament. 

The  town  consists  of  four  streets,  which  intersect  each 
other  neaziy  at  right  angles.  The  buildings  are  in  gene- 
ral very  ordinary  ;  though  some  good  houses  are  to  be 
found.  As  in  other  Scottisli  towns  they  are  of  stone. 
The  only  public  buildings  of  any  importance  which  be- 
long to  the  borough  are  the  town-house  and  the  school- 
house.  The  town-house  was  built  in  1748,  firom  a  de^ 
sign  (^  the  late  Mr  William  Adaifi,  architect ;.  and  ad- 
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jxnmiig  to  it  an  degant  assembly-room  was  bttilt  in  1788*  Hidding^ 
Here  balls  sure  freqaendj  htU  hj  the  families  of  rank  of  <  ..  ^  ,^» 
the  cotmtjr.  The  school-hoBse  is  large  and  commodious. 
By  the  charter  of  the  borough  two  annual  fairs,  or  great 
inarkets;  ^e  appointed  to  be  held  ;  the  one  on  the  feast 
&c  St  Peter;  and  the  other  on  Michaelmas.  Since  the  al« 
t^ratibn  of  the  style  these  fairs  are  held  in  the  be^^hning 
of  July  and  October.  Neither  of  them  are  mudh  fre- 
quented; At  HaddingUm  a  weekly  market  for  grain  is 
held  every  Friday.  It  is  accounted  the  greatest  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland  :  that  of  Dalkeith  is  second  to  it;  The 
Weekly  prices  of  grain  ftt  the  Haddington  market  have 
Ibng  been  regtilarly  published  in  all  the  Scottish  newspa- 
pers; 

Haddington  ind  its  Iricinity  has  Idng  been  the  seat  of  an  Woollen 
woollen  manufactory.  For  several  centuries  past  a  coarse  ^o^^  ^^* 
sort  of  woollen  goods  have  been  manufactured  herei  par- 
ticularly in  the  suburb  called  Nungate.  During  the  titne 
of  Cromwell^s  usurpation,  an  English  company,  of  which 
bne  Colonel  Stanfield  was  the  principal  partner,  expended 
a  very  considerable  ^m  df  money  in  establishing  a  manu- ' 
'factory  of  fine  woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpose  they 
purchased  some  lands,  formerly  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Haddington^  erected  fulling  mills,  djreing  houses, 
8tc«  and  called  the  name  of  &e  place  NewmiUt.  After 
the  restor&tibi)^  several  Scots  acts  of  parliament  were  made 
for  the  encouragement  of  this  company^  and  Colonel 
iStanfield  had  the  honoilr  of  knighthood  conferred  on  bim« 
Sir  Philip  Stanfield  was  barbarously  murdered,  A.  D. 
1687,  by  hb  eldest  son ;  who  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  for  the  murder,  and  his  head  and  right  hand 
placed  on  the  east  port  of  Haddington.  The  trial,  which 
is  a  very  curious  one^  is  published  in  the  stitte  trials  i  and 
what  appears  remarkable  is,  that  even  at  so  late  a  period 
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■titioii.  loff  ^Qt  gtOiF  ^M»  Sk  9kiJi|k  SlMI^U'il  b«^  tfdMUfVr 
anMcal  iskjs  nfitet  it  h»d  boMEi  boMtiw  9&d  iMft  son  ooMe 
ptUed  ta  touch  iv  but  8m  |oho  QakTVvK.  wjhm  lvi%\ 
aitodE^  aftervords  Ead  oi  Slttf^  t W»^gli  a  tmp  <rf  Ad 

possessed  »  miwi  aa  Utde  uuummii  witil  T^gPV  sMjiMti^ 
tsQo  as  aaj  of  bis  cotempofwes^  hj^  gprt<ll  stveasi'ia  l|i« 
dufge  toi  tlM  jiiKjt  m  dvs  ^coiinstMiiae  of  t]i«s  b^ 
2sg  whoa  toueko^  bj  jroung  StaafidU^  Aitm  Si^  fi&»\ 
dtatk  die  mmo&clorj  dodiasd^  and  Hkm  dfsm  (^  tkx 
oompany  going  iato  disorder.  Colonel  Charteris  pmlm*' 
sed  theic  lands.  aa4  hmia^  wi  ^bfuifed  liu^  msJiie  ef  it 
fieom  Nevraifllft  to.  AnisMd,.  i^  tooovx  ^  tjbM^T^igr  «»- 
omtfsmifyia  Nitf^adidfr  <rf  lAich  >t  ^aaa  <l#ir;<!iijf  f|. 

AboMfr  tbct  f»iidlQof  Ihci  totJ^^en^itfTW  under  t]>e  atyyir 
cM  o£  Afidf^i^  Flelcbei^  <tf  ^to^  «^  •£  ^^  i)9dt^oC 
tko  cQiirt  ql  s0ss»oQ»  a  oMupMly  ^«as&  oiithfah^jd  fix  c¥- 
rj^  oik  tbcs  wooUiW  WMMirfwtory^.awlak«g«  sunawas 
svbsoribod*  The  lra4e  ^prQ99ltA  uasncceasfo V^4  ihs^oMs- 
panj  vrast  dtsaolTod  ^  but  a  mow  compa^j^  iip<H»  a  siaalkr 
scale^  coiMi&md  ibe  bnsMite  tHi  afcovrt  the  y^Vi  X't^^ 
TvbeD  it  ^las  finaSy  disaoliKd.  It  waft  afbfwax4s  ^irri^ 
oa by oneor two indxvidu^ i  bwt h d«»Bs aoi^ affMV thai, 
the  T/»tbiana  a^  jE(tvoiioaUe  to  numMfaetfuros^  ^olvith^ 
standing  litttr  dttMidaace  of  fud  aad  a  fertite  tomtofy^ 
producing  orery  thing  neeeasavj  for  suppontwg  a  cMWdad 
population.  £veo.  the  maonfiieture  of  oaavae  wooUesr*  9^ 
lamg  caxtried  oik  hy  weavera  lesiduig  i»  Ihit  Nun^f^f^  Wf 
said  to  have  gte^j  decUaed  oS  laftt  years* 
Mooaiteiy.  BiDaddmgtoo  thate  appeavtohave  heeu  aitcieitdy  vmnL 
coaaidcrabfefieligioasfiniiidBtiQas.  AdSy.GonaiciSQf  Noc-^ 
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ittftateberlaftd,  danghtet  of  \ht  tarldf  WArWiui  Eftglana,  HatKBngr: 
^•vMow  bf  Priiwe  Henty,  %on  tJb  David iht  First,  kifig  trfi—  .y',.,  > 
Seotkud,  aiid  t»other«  of  MAkokn  the  Fouttlh,  xtiindtffiisa 
rf*  MniiiHy  and  WiUkto  sitftiaittcd  ffe  lii)^  kihgi  df 
Bcbtlaiid,  founded  a  Jrrioty  of  mms  A.  D.  in«,  teat 
Haddington,  dedicated  to  4ihe  Vifgin  Mttfy .  It  was  %ittt- 
ated  atottt  a  mik  to  the  dastteard  of  the  tiotdtgh,  on  Hhe 
banks  of  die  rfver  Tyne,  where  there  is  ^H  a  Ktde  vil- 
lage caBed  the  Ahlcy  ;  bat  the  ifaonastery  itself  has  been 
entirely  destroyed.  It  appears  to  have  possessed  very 
iconsiderrfb!e  revenues,  arising  frctm  a  laaid  ^estatfe  «i* 
fixnn  Hthfes.  The  prioress,  with  ^the  consent  ^f  W  cha^^ 
ter,  "in  l56t,  conveyed  the  greatest  patt  of  the  lands  be*, 
fcynging  to  the  monastery  to  William  Maiflafidyottegerof 
iicthington  ^  and  they  were  afteirwsJtds  converted  by  fhe 
crown  into  a  temporal  barbny^or  lordship  in  favoilr  of  !h* 
family  of  Lauderdale.*-^ It  mky  here  be  retaoMttrked,  ^t  «ft  chnrch 
the  tieftnhetito  the  property  of  the  landi  of  ^^ 'Catholic  J^^^. 
thurdi  in  Stotknd  were  sflienated  to  laymen  in  a  great  dated 
Variety  of  form^.  Had  the  government  possessed  sufficient 
strcngA,  thefee  knds  Would  naturally  have  been  confeca*. 
ted^  and  mttet  have  swelled  the  power  of  thi6  crown  be* 
yottd  aH  bounds.  It  was  to  the  confistation  of  ecclesiasti*- 
ta!  J)roperty,  ahd  consequently  to  the  large  estates,  which 
he  had  in  his  power  to  give  away>  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England  appears  to  have  owed  much  of  die  absohite 
dominion  or  authority  which  he  possessed  at  home,  as 
Well  as  his  importance  in  foreign  politics.  In  Scotland^  , 
as  the  rtformation  from  popery  took  place  during  the  mi- 
tiority  of  the  reigning  princess  Mary,  the  nobles  and 
gentry  were  left  to  devise  plans  for  securing  to  their  ft*, 
tbilies  the  church  lands  in  their  neighbourhood.  Without 
IVeing  under  the  necessity  of  expecting  them  frbm  the  fa* 
vour  of  a  court.    It  appears  to  have  been  customaiy  fbfr 
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H»<MiH^  the  beneficed  tlergy  and  the  monasteries  to  $^  ihat 
/lands  to  the  neighbouring  mobility  and  genttj  forwhskt 
price  thej  could  obtain.  This  price,  though  small,  ser- 
ved as  a  sort  of  provision  to  the  present  incumbents  in  the 
general  wreck  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  purchasers 
took  their  chance  of  obtaining  their  title  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  crown  at  some  future  period.  As  many  of  the 
popish  churchmen  were  the  near  kindred  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobility,  they  conveyed  their  lands  and  reye«» 
sues  to  their  relations,  who  were  often  too  powerful  to  be 
deprived,  by  a  weak  government,  of  what  had  been  thu9 
irregularly  obtained.  By  the  different  modes  now  men- 
tioned, the  catholic  clergy  themselves  became  in  Scot^ 
land  the  instruments  by  which  the  property  of  the  church 
w^s  dilapidated.  They  gifted  it  to  the  powerful  for  pro- 
tection i  or  they  bartered  it  to  the  rich  for  trifling  $um$ 
of  money,  to  be  applied  to  their  own  subsistence  during 
the  remamder  of  their  lives.  Some  very  irregular  trans- 
actions of  this  sort  are  known  to  have  occurred,  of  which 
yfQ  shall  mention  an  example,  though  it  does  not  belong 
to  this  county,  but  to  West  Lothian,  or  ratiier  to  Fife. 
The  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  wishing  to  raise  money  at  the 
reformation,  authorised  an  agent  to  sell  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege which  belonged  to  his  monastery  of  plying  with 
boats  at  the  great  passage  across  the  Forth  at  Queensferry. 
The  more  easijy  to  obtain  purchasers,  the  abbot's  agent 
offered  to  sell  the  privilege  in  shares ;  each  share  to  en- 
title the  purchaser  to  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole  right. 
The  project  appears  to  have  been  successful ;  the  shares 
were  eagerly  purchased  ;  the  abbot's  agent  continued  to 
sell  shares  as  long  as  he  found  persons  willing  to  buy ; 
and  there  is  evidence  still  in  existence  that  he  actually 
Siold  eighteen  slxteentli  shares  of  the  Queensferry  pas- 
page, 

i 
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'  To  return :   In  the  town  of  Haddington  there  were  Hadding- 

.  •  ton. 

fnonasteries  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.   The  church      '^     j 

of  the  Franciscans  was  in  1355  so  magnificent,  that  we^^^J**" 

are  told  bj  FcMrdun  and  John  Major  it  was  styled  Lucema 

•LaudomtK^  the  lamp  of  Lothian,    from  the  lamps  kept 

constantly  burning  in  it,  *which  rendered  it  visible  at  a 

great  distance  during  the  night. 

The  parish  church  of  Haddington,  to  which  two  cler-  parish 
£ymen  are  at  pijesent  allotted,  is  a  very  large  and  vene-*^^"''*^ 
rable  stmcture.  From  the  style  of  the  architecture  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  in  the  12th  or  13th  century.  The 
length. of  the  fiabric,  from  east  to  west,  is  210  feet  i  the 
length  of  the  transept  or  cross,  from  north  to  south,  is 
-110  feet ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  is  62  feet.  Only 
the  western  part  of  the  church  is  now  used  for  public 
worship,  and  might,  if  properly  seated,  accommodate  2000 
hearers ;  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  is  unroofed,  and 
g^g  fast  to  ruin^ 

At  what  precise  time  Haddington  was  erected  into  a  History, 
royal  borough  is  uncertsun ;  for  the  town  having  been 
several  times  destroyed  by  fire,  and  often  laid  waste  by  The  town 
the  inroads  of  the  English,  aJU  its  ancient  records  are  iostbi^.    ^ 
or  destroyed.     There  is  a  charter  amongst  the  public  re- 
cords from  James  the  itr^t,  dated  154^  ;  but  the  most  an- 
cient charter  the  magistrates  ure  possessed  of  in  the  bo- 
rough records  is  one  from  King  James  the  Sixth,  dated 
13th  January  1624,  confirming  all  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges,  of  which  a  ratification  was  obtained  in  parlia- 
ment A.  D.  1633. 

In  the  year  1244,  the  town  was  totally  consumed  by 
fire  ;  and  although  in  that  period,  not  only  our  towns,  but 
aven  cities,  being  mostly  built  with  wood  and  covered  with 
4hatch,  were  liable  to  frequent  calamities  of  that  kind,  yet 
lyhen  we  are  told  {Fordun^  lib.  ix.  c.  64.),  that  the  sanxQ 
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HaMiof -  nigbt  la  which  HaddUgten  was  burned,  Slislkif ,  t^os^ 
<■■    ^^Mi-  hurghy  Lanark,  Perth,  ¥(akx,  Moatroae^  an^  AUidM, 
aU  underwent  the  same  £ae,  we  are  led  to  staspaci  itmim 
misfortuiU;  happened  bj  ifesiga^  and  aol  ajDCideat., 

In  November  1355,  the  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  £d^ 
ward  Third's  absence  in  France^  seized  the  t^wH  of  Be& 
wick  bj  surprise,  and  besieged  the  cas^e.  This  step  wm 
a  gross  violation  of  a  treat j  condoded  the  preceding  year; 
but  the  Scots  were  influenoed  bj  the  Frenek  king,  who 
had  sent  over  sqme  of  his  troops^  and  renutled  a  ccmftdOf 
rable  sum  of  moaej,  in  order  to  effect  a  breach  tabtweea 
Scotland  and  England.  Edward,  on  roceivkig  the  nevrs, 
immediatelj  left  France,  and  returned  home.  He  arrivtil 
at  London,  November  I7tb,  and  obtained  from  the  ptr- 
Uament,  which  was  then  sitting,  a  aubsidj  for  six  jcMS 
of  fifty  shillings  on  ever j  sack  of  wool  sold  ia  the  kiif- 
dom,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carrjr  on  the  war.  He 
staid  onlj  three  days  at  London,  and  set  <mt  for  the  nbrth 
at  the  head  of  his  armj.  He  reached  Durham  the  23d 
of  December,  where  he  issued  a  prodanuttion,  orderii^  sU 
men  from  sixteen  to  sixtj  to  repair  to  his  standard  sgaiast 
the  1st  of  January.  Berwick  soon  capituUled ;  and  Ed- 
ward, to  be  revenged  on  the  Scots,  laid  Waste  the  whole 
Burnt  by  Country  the  length  of  Edinburgh,  burned  the  town  sod 
^^■K'  monasteiy  of  Haddington,  as  likewise  the  c^uirch  jof  |be 
Minorites  or  Franciscans.  This  devastatipn  h^ippeaiiig 
about  the  beginning  of  February  1355,  it  was  mamj  yetrs 
afterwards  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  iun$t  cmJU^ 
mas.  The  English  fleet  which  supplied  Edward's  army 
with  provisions  was  wrecked  upon  this  occasion ;  an  event 
which  the  continuator  of  Fordun  very  sagely  ascribes  to 
the  interference  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  because  the  English 
;iailors  had  impiously  broke  into  her  churph  of  W^ut^k^ 
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iltfil  robbed  ^lar  iilia^  t»£  the  cosdCf  onmineats  iMierewilii  Bi^diife- 
at  bad  beca  tkcotatcd  bjr  tfie  ptctj  of  the  fddifvl*  <      ^  ■  .^ 

la  Afril  I54S,  b<ia|;  the  jear  after  the  fatal  baMe  af 
Pinkie,  an  English  armj,  under  Lard  Grtj  of  WOtiott, 
jtntered  Scodtnd,  kid  ^aiNe  tfai$  aead  the  adjoining  oonn- 
Aie%  built  a  fart  at  Laader,  garrtsontd  die  casdes  of  Dua- 
boTy  Yeater,  tod  Dalkeith^  and  fortified  Haddington,  lea-Otrrisoned 
vingiki  it  a  garrison  of  2000  fioot  and  5ido  horse  mndef  Sir ^^^°^% 
Jiines  Wilifbrd.     The  Scots  were  so  mnch  diqnrited  at 
that  dinoe,  that  ASs  g&xrison  ravaged  the  pountfy  to  the 
<ref7  gates  of  Ediii^borgh.     The  queen  mother  and  Attm 
ihe  regent,  with  the  consent  of  the  astxtes  of  the  kingdom, 
applied  for  aid  to  Hoary  Second  of  Frknce*    fie  atnt  over 
an  artnj  of  OiOOO  vetemas  loader  Desse  and  other  French 
generals.     Tfaej  were  pined  by  80O0  Seots>  and  begghBctle^bj 
^  siege  of  Haddington.    It  was  gallaatly  defended  by  ^*  ^'**"* 
Willford  the  governor;  iind,  in  i^nta  of  De6si*s  aetivity. 
Sir  Thomas  Piihner  and  Hokroft  from  Berwick  forced 
dieir  wtoj  into  the  town  with  ^Mupply  iff  men  and  |)rovi- 
sions* 

A  pacliaflient  waroowrcMsd,  jfaly  7th,  1548,  at  the  a^. 
bej  jof  Hadctingtoo,  that  is,  in  die  camp  itself;  where,  in 
cosseqaence  of  (be  influence  of  die  queen  ihother,  the 
French  geaeral,  and  the  ainbassador  Si^ixt  D*Oyes»seI,  the  Marriage 
consent  o£  parliament  was  obtned  t6  the  young  queen^s^^f^ 
marrii^  with  the  danphin,  and  her  edoeation  at  the  couf  t 
of  France.  Many,  and  in  particular  all  those  who  fa- 
▼onred  the  r^nned  reUgion,  declared  their  disapprobation 
of  the  measure,  and  Were  £ar  accepting  the  terms  offered 
by  the  court  of  England  ;  but  the  majority  were  secured 
by  Frend)  money  and  promises,  both  of  which  were  dis- 
tributed very  liberally.  Of  this  number  was  the  regent, 
who  had  a  proinise  of  tlie  dukedom  of  Chatelherault,  to- 
gether with  an  annuid  pension  of  12,000  Kvres  for  him- 
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fiiddiDi^  self )  aad  for  his  soo^  the  comms&d  of  the  Scotliah  foariCi 

-1  commonly  called /«!»  d^arma  £Ecots9^  The  young  qoeta 

was  defivered  to  M«  de  Breze,  who  had  been  sent  by  tht 

Fnsch  king  to  receive  her. 

'  Scottish  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  body  of  Scottish  gaardi 

1^1^''^  tn  the  service  of  the  French  monarchs  was  established  by 
Charles  Seventh  in  the  beginning  of  his  retgn  as  a  mirii 
pf  his  confidence  in  and  gratitude  to  the  Scottish  nadoa  for 
their  powerful  asnstance,  under  Arphibald  Earl  of  D<m- 
glas,  whom  be  created  Duke  of  Toundn.  They  had  tbe 
precedence  of  all  the  French  troops,  and  the  command  wu 
glways  conferred  on  %  prince  of  the  blood,  or  a  noblemas 
of  the  first  rank.  In  the  reign  of  James  Sixth  it  wasbe* 
,^  stowed  on  Prince  Henry,  and  after  his  death  on  Priooe 
Charles,  and  in  tbeir  absence  w^s  possessed  by  L.  Didor 
of  Lennox.  During  the  exile  of  Charles  Second,  it  was 
commanded  by  his  brother  t}ie  Duke  of  York. 

Betin  of        ^^  ^  return  firom  this  digression.    The  siege  of  Had^ 

»  •«£«•  dington  fnis  continued,  and  its  vicinity  became  tbe  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  war  between  the  two  nations.  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  made  an  pnsuccessfol  effort  to  throw  so]n 
pUes  into  the  place*  having  lost  40Q  soldiers,  prisoocis} 
but  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  afterwards  sent  wiA 
an  army  of  22,000  men,  whilst  Lord  Seymour,  f^dqiiraly  and 
brother  of  Somerset  the  protector  of  England,  was  dircctel 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Scots  from  the  siege  of  Hadding- 
ton to  the  de£ence  of  their  coasts  at  a  distance.  The  admi- 
):al  made  a  landing  with  1200  men  at  St  Motiance  in  Fift, 
"tut  was  repulsed  by  the  prior  of  St  Andrews  (afterward^ 
Murray  the  regent,  natural  brother  of  the  queen),  ^ 
killed  600  and  took  100  of  the  English  prisoners.  The 
V  admiral  made  a  second  attempt  at  Montrose,  but  was  sgaia 
defeated  with  a  considerable  loss  by  John  Erskine  of  Dos* 
Oil  t^e  oth^r  hand,  Shrewsbury  not  only  raised  the  sicgK 
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of  fiaddington  and  supplied  the  place  with  every  necessa*  Htddiiig, 
sjp  bat  inarched  towards  Musselburgh,  in  the  neighbour-  v  \  m» 
hood  of  which  Desse  had  intrenched  himself*     Though 
the  earl  attempted  in  vain  to  draw  Desse  from  his  strong 
campy  yet  be  decoyed  part  of  his  cavalry  into  an  ambush, 
where  many  of  them  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  and 
amongst  the  former  two  officers  of  distinction.     Soon  af- 
ter he  returned  to  England,  burning  Dunbar  and  several 
other  places*     After  this  Desse  resolved  to  aUempt  Had- Aaank  fi, 
dington  by  a  coup  di  main.     The  enterprise  wa^  ^i^dv^tT  ""^^^ 
led  with  such  secrecy  that  the  English  advanced  guards 
were  slain,  and  the  has  court  before  the  east  gate  was  gain- 
ed before  the  garrison  was  alarmed.     The  assailants  wer9 
employed  in  breaking  open  the  gate,  when  the  place  was 
saved  by  a  deserter  who  had  left  De$se*s  army  a  few  days 
before.     He  fired  a  piece  of  artillery,  which  killed  many 
of  the  assailants,  and  threw  the  rest  into  confusion.    The 
noise  alarmed  the  garrison,  who  immediately  got  under 
arms  ^  and  a  party,  saUying  out  through  a  privy  postern, 
made  such  a  furious  onset  with  spears  and  swords,  that  very 
/ew  of  diose  who  had  entered  the  has  court  escaped  alive« 
The  brave  Desse  was  not  dispirited  with  this  repulse  t 
;uiid  in  the  morning  he  thrice  renewed  the  attack,  but  was 
at  last  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.     Thereaf- 
ter Desse  was  recalled,  because  the  arrogance  of  his  tem- 
per had  rendered  him  odious  to  the  Scottish  nobility.    He 
was  succeeded  in  his  conxmand  by  Chevalier  Thermes,  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  who  brought  over  with- 
him  a  reinforcement  of  100  cuirassiers,  200  horse,  and 
1000  foot.    The  first  action  of  the  new  French  general  waa 
to  build  a  fort  at  Aberlady.     This  greatly  straitened  the 
garrison,  as  it  prevented  them  from  receiving  any  supplies 
Jjy  sea.    At  this  time,  the  garrison  being  f  educed  to  great 
fxtr^mity  from  want  of  provisions,  and  being  informed  of 
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^i^AA^S-  A  tapply  having  arriT«d  at  Disbar,  die  gtfvccaei-  mardbei 

<      ^ '  .jront  with  a  strong  ddtaciuiMm  to  «ftdeavour»  if  fOiiUe» t» 

^j^f*"  convey  it  to  HaiMiiigte& ;  bat  heinf  toNltlicked  hjr  a  hatgt 

body  of  the  French  ttoopt,  aori  crrarjMivreral  by  tiiofeben^ 

the  gallant  WiUfond,  aft«ran  otedm«e  Twatavce^  mb  ti^ 

lc0ft  ^nMMBer^  a»d  the  greatest  patt  lof  tlve  detaehaient  cat 

to  pieces.     As  «he  chevalier  seemed  4etelniiiaed  at  il 

events  to  geit  Haddington  into  hta  ^sefesaon^  ^^hidi  ifat 

English  found  (mpt^cticabk  to  preserves  not  only  6b  sc* 

count  of  its  dififtant  khi  inland  ^ittiation^  but  becanfiH  of 

the  ^agne^  t^ch  h^  broken  Out  in  tht  goitiMD,  M 

SvKnated  sWept  away  nutubers,  the  Earl  of  Rutland  deteitn^Kd 

&ieUdL     ^^^  neither  soldiers  nor  aiilitary  •sAores  should  faA  into  ^ 

hands  of  the  enemy*    He  therefore  tnarched  mto  8c^ 

land  With  oooo  vnen ;  snd  entering  HaddhigtoVi  in  tk 

nighty  "he  safely  <!6ndacted  all  the  solders  and  aitflkrf 

to  Berwickv  October  }st»  1549%     The  fbrtykatioas  of 

Haddington  are  now  so  completely  dembli^bed,  that  htrdly 

the  least  vestiges  of  Ihem  retnaki* 

In  1598,  almost  the  whde  town  ifrfa  again  coostttocd 
by  fere.  This  calnmity  is  said  to  have  occmred  from  ibt 
n^ligence  of  a  maid-servant;  and  ever  since  a  turfct 
goes  through  the  t?own  at  eight  o'dock  at  night,  ^whea,  rf- 
ter  tolling  a  bell,  a  crier  repefcts  a  few  fitde  thymes,  mcfli 
tioniQg  the  ttiirf<«tune,  and  warning  the  inhabitants  i6 
greater  caution  for  the  future, 
l^nnbar.  Dttnbat  was  erectjcd  into  a  royal  borough  by  a  charts 
irom  King  David  Second  about  the  middle  of  the  fbur- 
teentfi  century.  It  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast  nearly  littf 
way  between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  bang 
•about  27  miles  distant  from  each.  It  stands  on  a  mode*, 
rate  eminence,  and  a  dry  soil.  The  face  of  the  conntry 
nround  it  is  pleasant,  rising  in  general  gradually  and  mcf- 
'irately  from  a  low  coast.     It  forms  a  very  agreesU^ 
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imiscajj^  i  tbeb^ck  groiia4  9f  wbich,  ia  everj  4bocUofl^  Dmbam^ 
fsjbit^tsi  «  "van^  c^f  stri](aag  obj^ct^  Eastward  is  S^ 
A^'s  il^a^  with  aboU  9nd  high  ^oast  i  to  the  sciu^  are 
tb^  nsi«g  hills  Wdevkig  nfon  lAOUACiriQOQf  and  the  hij^ 
l^ounds  of  WhitUogbaii>  ^  westward  are  Dumpead^law, 
GarleiPB  hHi^  aod  North  B^rYrkl^I^aw  i  and  on  the  Borth^ 
4ie  Frith  of  Forth^  with  the  Bass,  the  Isle  of  May,  and 
tbc  coast  9(  Fife.  The  principal  street  of  the  tow«  ia^ 
hfe^d  aod  weU  ai^ed«  aad  ^  ho^tes,  whieh  have  j^Niatlj 
iaiproved  of  late  years,  have  upon  the  whole  a  genteel 
appeataace.  A^  Dunbar  h  upaa  the  priaeipal  road  froza 
toodna  to  £dfaibwrgh»  there  are  good  iimf  here>  as  weU  ask 
«t  Baddiagtoo^  fiv  Ihe  aeccmuaodalioa  of  travellersu  At 
scaae  dktanoe,  amoog  ibfi  roclu,  is  a  oeltred  plaee  for  $e^ 
batfaiag^  with  a  room,  to  uadresfl*  The  towa  is  accouniledE 
cenaikidilQ  healthy  ;  although  ^  oqidmu»  with  the  rest; 
af  the  casi  coati  ef  Seotlaad,.  it  h  exposed  to  cpld  wi^da 
freia  Ae  east  and:  aortii^  chiefly  ia  spring.  The  town  i^ 
sQ{]fJfted  with  abieadance  of  p^re  water»  co&veyed  from  S6 
John's  vhUI  near  Ae  Tillage  of  Spotty  at  the  distance  oT 
tWQ  mjka*  It  is  brought  in  leadea  pipes.  This  w(»k. 
wsa  accestt^tdied  in  1706  by  the  magistratesy  assisted  by 
eantrihatioas  of  the  iahabitssita.  On  th^  same  oeeaAioi^ 
Ae  sirotsa  were  new  paved. 

Danbar  is  governed  by  a  provost^  three  baiHes,  a  trefti^- 
aurrr^  and  fifteen  eounseUorsu  The  pubUc  revenue  ap^oiipt^ 
to  about  14.500  SterliBg  a-year. 

*The  karfaoar  of  this  town  was  originally  at  Belha\nen^Hiffbti0B» 
at  seme  distance,  bat  within  the  liberties  of  the  borough* 
The  eaat  pier  of  the  present  harbour  wtas  began  during  the 
Haorpation,  and  Crooiwell  granted  L. 360. towards  assist-* 
Uiig  the  work  ;  but  &yr  many  years  thereafter  it  cantimied 
Wjr  imperfiect^  capable  ci  containing  only  a  few  small 
u^    Early  in  the  late  century  it  was  enlaiged  andb 
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ifanW  dieepened,  by  digging  into  Ac  solid  rock  eight  feet  dee^ 
at  an  average;  and  at  the  same  time  very  commodiousi' 
quays  were  built.  This  must  have  been  a  work,  of  very 
^eat  laboot  and  expence.  The  harbonr,  though  very 
waSt,  is  still  small,  and  of  difficult  access*  A  new  |Her 
was  soihe  years  ago  built  on  the  rock  that  forms  the  west 
aide  of  the  entry.  Towards  this  work  the  amvendon  of 
toyil  boroughs  contributed  L.  €(00  Sterling.  A  dry  dock 
has  also  been  built.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  ii  baf* 
tcry  of  twelve  guns; 

The  trade  chiefly  tan4ed  oiii  at  the  port  con^sts  of  the 
Exportation  of  the  ^rplus  produce  of  this  fertile  county. 
Wheat,  oats,  barleys  and  malt,  to  the  amotmt  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  quarters,  are  usually  shipped  here,-  be- 
sides pe^Si  beanSj  and  hulled  barley;.  Dunbar  tnalt  was 
long  tefy  telebrated  in  Scotland.  A  fishery  6f  some  im- 
portance has  for  half  a  century  been  established  here; 
One  or  two  vessels  were  usually  otcupied  in  the  irhak- 
fishing ;  but  this  branch  of  trade  bits  been  in  i  great  mea- 
>  sure  transferred  to  Leith.  There  are  here  several  fishing 
boats  employed  in  the  herring-fishery,  or  in  that  of  whitcl 
fiih  and  lobsters.  The  tonnage  of  shipping,  however,^  is  not 
greats  amounting  to  about  2300  tons.  Cordage  is  manufeic- 
turedhere  for  the  use  of  the  shipping.  Soap  and  stardi  are 
prepared  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  a  small 
quantity  of  kelp,  that  is,  of  sea-weed,  is  burned  oa  the 
neighbouring  coast  for  the  production  of  mineral  alkali. 

^i^g^f.^  The  fabric  of  the  church  of  Dunbar  is  very  ancient.  It 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  body  of  it  is  100 
feet  long,  and  it  is  only  24  feet  wide  within  the  walls.  It 
was  founded  in  the  year  1302,  by  George  Earl  of  March,- 
for  a  dean,  an  archpriest,  and  twelve  prebendaries.  In 
the  churchyard  there  are  two  grave-stones  marking  the 
burial  place  of  two  officers  belonging  to  the  castle  of  Dob* 
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W,  with  Latm  inscriptioiis  in  Sftzom  characters.     The  tknhvr, 
date  of  the  one  is  MCCCL,  an4  of  the  other  MCCCLL  '    ^ 

The  castle  is  situated  on  a  reef  of  rocks  projecting  intoThe  cutle., 
the  sea,  which  in  manj  places  runs  under  them,  through 
caverns  formed  by  fissures  in  the  stone. 

It  is  of  great  antiquity  9  but  the  time  of  its  erection  is  Its  hiitory. 
not  known.     Dunbar  castle  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
year  858,  when  it  was  burned  by  Kenneth  King  of  Scot« 
land.     It  was  long  deemed  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kuig-c 
dem. 

In  1073,  it  appears  to  hare  belonged  lo  the  Earls  of 
March. 

jifttto  1296,  the  Earl  of  March  haying  joined  Kmg  £d-- 
ward  First,  this  castle  was  by  his  wife  delivered  up  to  the 
Scots ;  upon  which  Earl  Warren,  with  a  chosen  body  of 
troops,  was  sent  to  take  it.  The  whole  force  of  Scotland 
was  assembled  to  oppose  him  ;  and  the  Scots,  trusting  to 
their  numbers,  rushed  down  the  hmghts  on  the  EngUsh  ; 
but  being  repulsed  with  great  loss,  the  castle  shortly  aftei^ 
surrendered. 

A.  D.  1314,  King  Edward  Second,  after  his  defsal  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  took  refuge  in  this  castle^ 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Earl  of  March,  and  from 
thence  went  by  sea  to  Berwick,  in  his  wi^  to  Eng« 
land.. 

A.  D..1333,  Dunbar  castle  was  demolished,  as  ap« 
pears,  from  Hector  Boetius ;  who  says,  **  That  Patrick 
Earl  of  Dunbar  having,  on  thcf  arrival  of  the  English, 
dismantled  it,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  despairing  to  keep 
it.  King  Edward  the  Third  obliged  him  to  rebuild  it  at  hi^ 
own  expeace,  and  to  admit  an  English  garrison  therein.*' 

A.  D.  1337-8,  this  castle,  which  Buchanan  says  had 
been  newly  fortffied,  was  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Salis« 
bury.    The  Earl  of  March  being  absent^  it  was  dc&aded 
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lOmkm  ifyhis  wtfo^  from  dit  dsrluen  of  bof  comsfHtc^  y^i^ 
Thecude  ga%  calM  Bhci  Jgnu*  This  ladjfv  dmag  Uie  s^^ 
^^^^  ptefomcA  ttt  Att  dulieft  «^  si  boM  wA  TiforcMis  com^ 
sandtr,  aoiaMttag  tko  g«rni«a  bjiwr  exh<»t«tioi^  nw. 
nificencey  and  exaaple.  Whea  the  kattetii^  oigiMt  of 
die  bMiogcira  barkd  stcttes  igaiasl  die  b«kde«ait^  die^ 
MinBceniy  heii^^  as  Joha  M^or  obacrres^  fuU  of  taenia 
ordered  o»e  of  her  feniele  attendaaUt  to  wipo  off  die  to 
widi  her  han&ofchief ;  a^d  whoi  dbe  Earl  of  iSalisbaiy 
commanded  dnt  enormous  machine  called  the  Sow  to  ke 
idvaaced  ta  the  foot  of  the  waU»  ahe  aeoflfaigly^  advised 
him  to  take  good  care  of  his  sow,  for  she  should  aaoa 
Biake  her  ceat  her  pigs  (aimiiiog  the  tnem  witUn  il) ;  and 
then  ordeyed  ahuge  loak  to  he  lei  fidloatit,  which  cnnhed 
it  te  pieces. 

The  Earl  or  SaUabnrfr  finding  so  sIcHtt  a  aaaistsiioQ^ 
atteuipled  tp  gain  die  casUe  bj  treecfaeiy  ;  aad  aocoid- 
ingljr  bribed  the  persMi  who  had  the  care  of  dK  gstct  to 
bane  ^bott  epcD.  Thta  he  agteed  to  doy  b«t  (tisaJnaid 
the  ii^hole  transaction  to  the  countess. 

Sefisburj  hsmelf  coounaaded  the  part^r  who  wmild 
fslar^  and,  aocordiBg  to  i^etment^  fioaiid  the  gaits  of 
the  caide  (q>ea,  and  was  advaacing  at  the  head  of  hii 
saca;  when  John  Copefauid,  oae  of  his  attendants^  haiblf 
passing  before  him,  the  portcullis  was  let  down^  and  Copt* 
knd,  mistaken  £ar  his  lord,  remaiaed  a  prisoner.  Agnes, 
who  from  a  high  tower  was  obaenriog  the  event,,  cried  ear 
ta  Saltakufj  jeeiiag^,  ^  Farcwel  Montague ;  I  inteaded 
diat  JQKL  ahoidd  have  aapped  with  us,  and  aaaisted  in  de^ 
Smdiog  this  fortress  against  the  English.''  John  Major 
aajs,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  would  have  Wen  takcBt  hadhe 
iat  heea  pulled  hack  by  soipe  of  his  followers. 

The  Eng^hy  thus  lawiicoassfid  m  dMif  attempts,  tura- 
ed  the  ^ge  imlo  a  blockade^  dosaljr  emwcoaed  the  casde 
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fey  ^i  ia&  land^and  strove  to  starve  out  the  garrison ;  when  Buhbar.^ 
Alexand^  Ramsay^  HaViiig  heard  of  the  extremities  to 
which  Dtobar  was  reduced^  embarieed  with  forty  reso- 
lute men>  eluded  th^  vigilance  of  the  EngUsh^  'and  ta« 
king  the  advantage  of  a  dark  nighty  entered  the  castle  by 
a  postern  next  the  sea,  and^  sallying  out,  attacked  and  dis^ 
persed  the  advanced  guards.  The  English  commander^ 
disheartbn^  by  so  naany  unfortunate  events^  at  length 
withdrew  his  forces^  after  having  remained  before  Dunbar 
during  nineteen  weeks. 

In  1566,  after  the  death  of  Rizzio^  Queen  Mary  reti* 
red  to  this  castle^  where  she  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
her  friends ;  and  in  1567,  she  and  Bothwdl  having  fled 
from  Edinburgh,  were  pursued  with  such  vigour  by  a  party 
of  horse,  ccimmanded  by  Lord  Huihe^  that  they  had  bardy 
time  to  reach  this  fortress ;  from  which  she  marched  with 
sm  army^  composed  of  Bothwell's  friends  and  dependants^ 
to  Carberry  hill,  where^  being  defeated  and  abandoned  by 
them,  sh^  aurrendared  hersdf  prison^,  and  was  sent  td 
Lochleven  castle. 

In  the  year  1567^  Crawford,  says  M umly^  laid  siege  td 
the  castle  of  Dunbar ;  and  the  governor,  seeing  no  hopes 
6f  relief^  surrendered  it  on  favourable  <x>nditions  ;  thei 
great  guns  were  all  dismounted,  aod  tarried  to  ^e  castle 
of  Edinburgh; 

Among  the  rocks  here  are  some  basaltic  columns : 
they  are  thus  describe  by  Pennant  :  ^'  Between  the  bar- 
iKmr  and  the  castle  is  a  very  surprising  stratum  of  stone,-  • 
an  some  respects  resembling  that  of  the  Oiant^s  Causeway 
ia  Ireland.  It  consists  of  great  colunms  of  red  grit-stone^ 
either  triangular-  ot  hexangulaf  4  their  ^iam^ter  from  one^ 
to  two  fleet ;  their  length  at  low  water  thirty  :  dipping  or 
declining  a  little  to  the  south,  they  are  joined,  but  not  so 
tegularly  or  so  plainly  as  those  which  Ibrm  th«  (^ifmt'f 
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J^nUt.  Causeway.  The  surfiace  ot  several  that  liad  been  torn 
off  appear  as  a  pavement  of  pumbers  of  convex  ends,  pro* 
bablj  answering  to  the  concave  bottoms  of  oAer  joimt 
incumbent  on  them.  The  space  between  the  cahimns 
was  fiUed  with  the  septa  of  red  and  white  sparry  matter, 
and  veins  of  the  same  pervaded  the  columns  transversdy. 
This  range  of  columns  faces  the  north,  with  a  point  to 
the  east,  and  extends  in  front  above  two  hundred  yards* 
The  breadth  is  inconsiderable.  The  rest  cf  the  rock  de* 
generates  into  shapeless  masses  of  the  same  sort  o£  slone^ 
regularly  divided  by  thick  septa.  This  rock  is  called 
by  the  people  of  Dunbar  the  ///f ." 

The  castle  is  built  with  a  reddish  stone.  Several  of  the 
towers  bad  a  communication  with  the  water.  Under  the 
front  is  a  very  large  cavism  of  black  and  some  red  stooe. 
North  Bcr*  North  Berwick  is  a  royal  borough  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity ;  but  its  old  charter  having  been  accidentally  lost 
or  destroyed,  it  obtained  a  new  one  firom  Jamea  Sixth. 
Independent  of  its  political  importance  as  a  borough,  it  is 
of  no  great  consideration,  being  merely  a  village  contain* 
ing  about  100  inhabitants.  No  manufacture  is  conducted 
in  it  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  has  a  harbour,  whose 
only  regular  trade  seems  to  consist  of  the  exportation  of 
grain.  A  small  quantity  of  kelp  is  annually  made  firom 
the  sea-weed  cut  from  the  rocks  at  low  water ;  but  the 
driven  sea-ware  is  used  as  a  manure.  The  town  ttntrdf, 
Koweyer,  in  ,an  agreeable  situation  on  the  sea-shore,  be*' 
side  a  beautiful  country.  The  lands  are  in  general  en« 
closed.  There  are  many  stripes  of  planting  or  dmnps  of 
trees.  It  is  all  arable  and  fertile,  with  the  exception  of 
about  89  acres  of  Links  .on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  lof^ 
hill  called  North  Berwick  Law,  which  is  extremely  re- 
markable oq  account.. of  its  rising  suddenly  out  of  a  lerA 
ierritoty*      ^       .         . 
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Th^  old  Ciitcrtian  nuiinenr  gt  North  Berwick  is  ^Jror- North  B^ 
i,        -       .  wick, 

thy  of  notice.  ^^  ■  ^  ■■  i»j 

This  rdin  stands  on  an  eminence  at  a  little  disti^ice  toNuanerf. 
the  north-west  of  North  Serwicjc,  and  commands  a  de- 
lightful view  of  the  Bass,  North  Berwick  Law^  &c. 

The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  S£c  James  Dal- 
tymple.:  *'  There  was  a  monastery  of  nuns  at  North  Ber- 
wick, founded  by  Dunca|i  Earl  of  Fife^  which  was  fgo- 
Tcnied  by  a  prior  and  prioress,  'this  was  Duncan  Earl 
of  Fife  the  Elder,  who  died  anpio  1154.  I  have  seen  a 
charter  by  King  David,  confirming,  EUmosinam  iUam 
quatk  DuncattUSf  coimes^  dedit  mensalihus  de  North  Ber-m 
wici,  ei  tertamqua  dicitur  Gillicasnesttm-f  testibus  WaUero 
CatUeltario^  Adamo  CaptllanOy  et  Hugone  de  Mwerl.  To 
Duncan  Earl  of  Fife,  who  died  aftno  1154,  succeeded 
Duncan  his  son,  also  Earl  of  Fife,  who  gave  to  the  moh- 
tiastery  the  lands!  of  Muthritht  in  Fife,  and  other  lands 
which  sure  confirmed  by  King  William  ;  and  also  the  do« 
liation,  by  Duncan  the  Elder,  Earl  of  Fife,  of  the  lands 
hi  Kirkamstoun,  and  of  two  hospitals.  So  it  is  like,  that 
£arl  Duncan  the  Elder  was  the  founder,  and  that  the 
church  had  been  originally  the  cell  or  kirk  of  a  religious 
person  called  Camps  ton,  which  was  then  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary^  and  the  hospital  turned  from  the  first 
use;  and  the  rent  applied  to  the  monastery.  I  have  seen 
King  David's  confirmation^  and  that  by  King  William,  and 
<me  by  Duncan  Earl  of  Fife,  and  many  other  charters  were 
granted  by  the  kings,  the  Earls  of  Fife,  and  Duncan  and 
Adam  de  Kilieneath,  Earls  of  Carrick,  and  by  bishops 
had  oihet  great  meo^  to  that  monastery,  but  were  unfor* 
innately  burned  in  the  great  fire  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
noo,  and  a  few  only  preserved,  which  ww  not  in  the 
same  house  with  the  rest.  The  charter  by  the  Earl  Dun- 
tan  the  Younger,  confirming  that  of  his  father,  is  extant."^ 
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TtnoMOxn.  Tamtallaa  Castle  stands  a  little  more  than  two  miks  estsf 
of  the  town  of  North  Berwick  on  a  high  rock  overlooking 
the  sea^  which  surroui^s  it  on  three  sides  ;  its  shape  bung 
half  an  irregular  hexagon.  Much  of  the  building  is  re- 
maining, though  in  a  ruincms  state.  It  is  encompassed 
towards  the  land-side  hj  a  double  diteh^the  inner  cme  Terj 
deep.  The  entrance  was  over  a  drawbridge  through  a 
Stone  gate^  wfaidi,  with  some  other  parts  of  the  wall,  is 
"hvdh  with  a  rough  stone,  banded  at  certain  distances  witb 
square  stone.  A  rising  ground  corers^  the  ditches  and 
lower  parts  of  the  wall^  so  as  to  render  them  invisibk  to 
persons  approaching  it.  It  was  forlnerlj  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Douglasses,  and  was  held  for  some 
time  agamst  King  James  the  FiAh.  He  besieged  it  in 
1527,  and  only  took  it  by  the  treachery  of  the  person  en- 
trusted  with  its  defence. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  soMiers^  that  the  Scots 
march  now  beat  was  first  composed  for  the  troops  going  on 
this  siege  ^  and  that  it  was-  meani»  to  express  the  words 
Ding  down  TamtaUan. 

This  castle  was  destroyed  in  1639  by  the  covenanters  j 
the  Marquis  of  Douglas  having  favoured  the  cause  of 
Bdng  Charles  the  First.  At  present  it  is  entirely  in  ruins* 
l^e  Bui.  From  North  Berwick  is  a  view  of  the  Bass  and  tiie  isle 
of  May.  The  former  is  a  small  island  or  insulated  rod: 
t^itl^  the  Forth,  about  a  mile-  distant  from  die  south 
shore,  inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  by  one  narrow  pas- 
sage. Upon  the  top  of  this  rock  there  is- a  spring,  which 
sufficiently  furnished  water  for  the  garrison  of  a  small 
ctstle  (now  neglected).  There  is  also  pasture  for  twenty 
or  thirty  sheep,  and  a  small  warren  of  rabbits  ;  but  dus 
rock  is  more  particularly  famous  for  the  great  flock  of 
sea-fowls  which  resort  thither  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  ;  the  surface  of  it  being  almost  covesed  wifli  thes 
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pests,  «ggs,  and  young  birds.  Tie  most  esteoned  among ,The] 
these  birds  is  the  solan  goose  and  the  kitty  waicke ;  there  sdan  gsev. 
being  only  one  other  place,  that  is,  an  island  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  Ailsey,  where  these  geese  breed ;  and  from 
these  two  places  the  country  is  furnished  with  them  du* 
xing  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  island  of  Bass 
was  an  ancient  possession  of  the  famsiy  of  Lauder,  wh» 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  sell  it,  though  solicited  to  it  by 
'Several  kings.  King  James  Sixth  told  the  then  laird,  he 
would  give  him  whatever  he  pleased  to  ask  for  it ;  to 
which  he  answered,  *^  Your  Majestie  must  e'en  resign  it 
to  m%  for  I'll  have  the  auld  craig  back  again*'*  How- 
ever, the  family  at  length  falling  into  decay,  it  was,  in  the 
year  i671,  purchased  hj  King  Charles  the  Second  ^ 
during  whose  reign,  and  that  of  his  brother  James,  it  was 
made  a  state  prisoi\,  where  the  western  covenanters,  call- 
ed Camehinians^  were  confined  for  being  in  arms  against 
the  king.  After  the  revolutioiv  a  desperate  crew  of 
people  got  possession  cf  it ;  and  having  a  large  boat,  whid& 
they  hoisted  upon  the  rodt  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  com- 
mitted several  piracies;,  took  a  great  many  v/rasels,  and  it 
held  out  the  la^  of  any  place  in  Great  Britain  for  King 
James  ^  but  their  boat  bebg  at  length  seized  or  lost,  and 
not  receiving  their  aocu^^tomed  supjdy  of  provisions  firom 
France,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender^ 

A  cavern  runs  through  this  rock  from  north-west  to 
^outh^ast.  It  is  quite  dark  in  the  centre,  where  there  is 
a  deep  pool  of  water ;  from  thence  it  widens  towards  both 
apertures  :  that  at  the  south-east  side  is  Ae  highest. 

Besides  the  three  royal  boroughs  of  Haddington,  Dmu 
bar,  and  North  Berwick,  there  arc  a  considerable  number 
of  villages  in  this  county.     One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  that  called  Presttmpans,  which  is  a  long  village  Prtitoa- 
upon  the  sea^shore  near  the  western  extremity  of  thc**^ 
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county.  It  evidently  derives  its  name  from  the  saltw)ifa| 
or  pans  here  established,  and  from  the  small  village  of 
Preston,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
it.  The  building  of  the  town  of  Prestonpans  is  supposed 
to  have  tsdcen  place  after  that  of  the  salt  pans.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  late  century,  the  town  was  commonlj 
pamed  Sakpreston^  It  consists  of  two  boroughs  of  ba- 
rony, the  East  and  the  West.  A  borough  of  barony  is 
an  incorporation  erected  by  the  king,  but  upon  lands  of 
which  a  subject  is  the  superior. 
7^^  ^  As  it  is  impossible  in  this  Work  to  avoid  making  al- 
tkocUod  lusions  to  the  mode  in  which  real  property  is  held  in  Scot- 
land, it  may  be  here  proper,  concisely,  to  notice  that  sub- 
ject. To  this  day  the  forms  of  the  feudal  system  are  pre- 
served  in  Scotland  so  far  as  relates  to  the  transference  and 
tenure  of  real  property.  The  whole  land^  of  Scotland 
are  held  of  the  king,  or  the  prince  his  eldest  son,  as  stew- 
ed of  Scotland  and  Duke  of  Rothsay.  Persons  holding 
lands  of  the  king  pr  prince  are  styled  freeholders ;  but 
they  have  no  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  tbc 
counties  unless  their  lands  are  valued  at  L.  400  Scots,  ac 
cording  to  ^  valuation  made  in  the  time  of  Charles  Se- 
cond. Persons  holding  of  the  king  or  prince  as  their  supe- 
rior may  grant  portions  of  their  lands  to  be  held  under 
themselves.  Those  receiving  such  secondary  grants  aw 
usually  denominated  /euars.  They  are  said  to  hold  of  a 
subject  superioi:.  It  is  by  tliis  tenure  that  houses  in  vil- 
lages, and  small  properties  throughout  the  country,  are 
usually  held,  and  the  feuar  is  in  law  denominated  the  vas* 
Jro/of  the  freeholder,  who  is  his  superior.  At  the  same 
time,  feuars  may  subfeu  their  property ;  and  thus  have 
yassals,  to  .whom  they  in  their  turn  are  held  to  be  su- 
periors. In  former  times,  every  vassal  was  bound  to 
^fve  in  war  the  superior  from  whom  he  held  his  land^! 
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In  modem  times,  however,  he  id  only  bound  to  make  t^re^oii- 
such  payments  as  are  stipulated  in  the  charter  or  grant  of  v 
his  lands.  When  lands  are  to  be  sold,  the  party  who  sells 
resigns  them  into  the  hands  of  his  superior,  whether  the 
king  or  a  subject,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  new  purcha- 
ser, who,  by  acceptance,  and  receiving  formal  possession, 
comes  into  the  right  of  the  party  from  whom  he  purchs&es. 
When  a  proprietor  dies,  his  heir,  upon  proving  his  right 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  is  entitled  to  be  received  as 
vassal  in  his  stead,  and  to  have  the  lands  formally  deli« 
Fered  to  him.  When  a  new  vassal  is  received,  either  in 
consequence  of  a  sale,  a  seizure  for  debt,  or  the  death  of  a 
vassal,  certain  payments  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
grant  of  the  property,  usually  required  to  be  made  to  the 
superior ;  and  a  considerable  ezpence  is  incurred  in  exe« 
cuting  the  requisite  legal  instruments.  As  the  expence  is 
usually  greatest  when  property  is  held  of  the  crown,  most 
persons  prefer  holding  snudl  properties  of  a  subject ;  that 
is  to  say,  properties  not  amounting  to  several  hundreds  ;^^ 
wmum^  entitling  their  owner  to  vote  at  the  elections  for 
the  member  for  the  pounty.  All  the  forms  of  feudal 
holding,  however,  are  so  expensive,  that  the  practice  is 
gradually  introducing  itself,  with  regard  to  small  proper^r 
ties,  of  holding  them  by  very  long  leases  of  lOOO  years, 
4>r  some  similar  period,  considered  as  equivalent  to  per- 
petuity. Such  tenures,  however,  or  rather  all.  tenures  by  , 
lease,  are  subject  to  son^e  inconveniences,  which  we  shall 
take  a  future  opportunity  of  explaining, 

A  royal  borough  is  in  Scotland  an  incorporation  holdr 
ing  a  determined  tract  of  territory  with  a  jurisdiction  an« 
nexed  to  it.  If  the  burgesses  hold  their  various  small 
properties  immediately  of  the  king,  it  is  a  royal  iorougb  i 
but  if  the  territory  of  the  incorporation  i$  held  in  feu  of 
1^  i;ubje(t|i  it  is  then  styled  a  iorougb  (^  regality ^  or  of  ha^ 
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Preitda.    ^j^^^  according  to  the  privileges  and  xmk  whidLlbe  uliv 
<■    VI   -  j^^  superior  anciently  enjoyed. 

Hvbow.  Hie  only  harbour  bdongiag  to  Frestonpans  is  calldl 
Moruon*s  bavtn,  so  styled  from  a  family  ot  tiie  name  of 
Morison^  who  were  formerly  proprietors  of  the  estate  of 
Prestongrange.  About  eighty  pr  ninety  years  ago,  it  was 
odled  Newbaven^  and  often  Acbesons  baven,  from  an  ao« 
cient  fanuly^  the  progenitors  of  the  present  Lord  Viscount 
Ck>sford  in  Ireland.  It  i^  situated  a  liule  to  the  west  of 
the  town.  It  has  about  ten  feet  of  water  al  stream  tides* 
Thisf  might  be  deepened  so  as  to  draw  twelve.  It  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  safest  harbours  in  the  Fritii<. 

Ancient        Before  the  union,  a  considerable  foreign  trade  was  car* 

^  ^  ried  on  here,  especially  in  Dutch  and  French  goods.  Be^ 
sides  the  home  market,  these  goods,  together  with  sah 
and  tobacco,  were  carried  to  the  nort^  of  England,  and 
many  of  them  were  smuggled  into  that  kingdom  with 
great  profit  to  the  adventurers.  From  England  thej 
brought  wool,  and  exported  it  to  France.  They  exported 
likewise  malt,  salt,  and  cos^s.  In  consequence  of  ^e  du^ 
that  were  imposed  after  the-  ynionj  the  trade,  especially 
with  England,  was  much  less  advantageous.  It  was,  aot^ 
withstanding,  still  carried  on  to  a  great  ext^t.  In  the 
year  1719,  41.  cargoes  were  delivered  at  the  port  of  Fres- 
tonpans, 19  of  which  were  imported  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  town.  Of  these  cargoes,  21  were  wholly  from  Nor^ 
way,  six  from  Sweden,  one  from  Dantzic,  two  from  Dant- 
'  zic  and  Norway,  two  from  Bremen,  five  from  Kotterdam, 
two  from  Hayre  de  Grace  and  St  Merlin,  one  from  C^r- 
to,  and  one  from  Maryland  in  North  America.  This  hst 
cargo  consisted  of  102  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  59  of  which 
were  delivered  at  Frestonpans,  and  the  remainder  was 
carried  to  Leith.  Some  years  after  this  period,  several  of 
^he  vessels  belonging  to  this  pcnrt  were  lost  at  sea.    'P^ 
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together  wift  Ae  check  that  it  rfsceived  at  the  itoicQ^i^arf  Pmhoih 

&e  trade  a  JblQW  from  which  it  mevor  recoyerod.  No  pctr «      ^'j  j^ 

son  of  entenpnse  or  capacity^  or  possessed  of  a  aufficien^ 

stocky  Aade  any  persevering  efforts  to  re-establidbi  it* 

Purchasers,  not  finding  such  an  assortment  of  goods  as 

formerly,  had  recourse  to  other  ports  ;  and  about  the  year 

174S  it  entirely  ceased.     The  harbour  naostly  used  by 

the  traders  was  Port  Seaton,  about  a  mile  to  the  east,  im 

^he  parish  of  Tranent.     Befbcse  the  union,  and  for  some 

years  after  it,  the  Dutch  trade  ceAterfsd  (diiefly  in  Fres- 

tonpans  and  Queensferry, 

At  present  the  exports  are  only  fish,  and  some  articles 

^aaottfactured  in  the  neighbourhod.     The  imports  consist 

of  ingredients  for  these  manufactures,  and  sometimes  of 

English  barley  for  the  use  of  some  neighbouring  distillcr- 

ries.    Here,  however,  a  customhouse  *is  established,  with  a 

jurisdictioni  extending  from  the  Figgat  hum  in  Midloliiiany 

on  the  west,  to  the  noou^  of  the  Tyne  on  the  east* 

The  manufactare  from  which  this  town  oriirinallir  deri-^""'*^**? 

.  twcofuli. 
iFod  its  name,  duit  of  salt,  is  still  carried  on  here.     It  is 

produced  by  the  ev^aporation  of  sea*water  in  large  shallow 
iron  vessels  or  pass.  When  the  weather  is  dry,  and  the 
coal  good,  z  pan  may  be  drawn  five  Um^  in  a  week. 
£adi  draught  mquires  three  fillings  of  water,  and  yields  in 
«uauiier  about  18  bushels,  in  winter  about  16.  The  dif- 
ference is  owing  to  the  sea-water  bdng  stronger  in  dim- 
mer than  in  winter.  For  the  saiue  reason,  in  winter,  it 
requires  20  or  28  hours  to  a  draught,  ia  aummer  only  20 
to  2(f.  The  process  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the  badi- 
ness  of  the  coal.'  When  the  sea- water  is  good,  a  Scotch 
gallon  of  it,  about  20  lb.  avoirdupois,  will  yield  of  salt 
nearly  one  pound  avoirdupois.  The  draught  consumes 
from  18  to  26  boUs  of  small  coal  or  culm.  The  price  of 
the  coal  is  about  eight  pence  fer  boll  wh^  laid  down  at 
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'Ae  pan.    Two  men  are  employed  in  working  a  pan ; 
i  their  jomt  wages  from  17  to  20  shiUings'^r  week.  Fioa 
the  time  the  salt  is  drawn  till  it  is  sold,  the  waste  b}r  Ijing 
in  the  granary  is  computed  at  one  bushel  in  ten.    The 
better  the  salt  is  made,  the  waste  is  the  less.    Whea  it  is 
conveyed  by  land,  si  high  wind  occasions  a  gieater  wute 
than  a  moderate  rain.  Three  bushels  in  40  were  formedj 
allowed  for  waste  when  it  was  carried  coastwise ;  bat  this 
allowance  was  afterwards  rednced  by  statute  to  (me  in  40. 
Upwasds  of  10,000  bi^shels  of  salt  are  usually  made  here 
annually. 
^Uiiewarf.      A  Baa&u£Bu:ture  of  stoneware  has  been  carried  on  at  this 
village  during  almost  fifty  years.     White  stoneware  -sfld 
cream-coloured  ware  are  manufactured.     The  day  made 
use  of  in  the  manufacture  is  brought  from  Devonshire,  a4 
the  flint  from  Graves^d.  White  and  red  lead  are  hrooght 
JBrom  London,  HuH,  and  Newcastle.    Fine  clay  is  Cound 
in  abundance  in  the  ndghbourhood.,    A  manufactoit  of 
brown  ware  has  also  existed  at  this  town  iox  about  10() 
years.    .The  clay  used  in  it  is  found  iji  the  immediate  Tir 
cinity.     Bricks  and  tyles  are  also  manufiictored  here;    A 
manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  spirit  of  salt,  aqiiai^ortis,^  an4 
Glauber  salts,  has  also  been  long  carried  an  here^ 
Oytterrfiab-     The  fishery  at  this  place  has  at  different  periods  varied 
^*  in  its  importance^     The  chief  fishery  is  that  of  oysters. 

Oysters  are  £Dund  on  a  strong  clay  bottom,  on  rodu  sad 
stones,  and  sometimes,  though  but  thinly,  in  what  is  call^ 
ed  by  the  fishers  sea^tathe.  These  last  are  of  a  very  in* 
ferior  quality.  Those  caught  nearest  to  the  to^vu  v% 
usually  the  largest  and  fattest.  Hence  the  large  ones  ob^ 
*  tained  the  name  oi  pandores  ;  i.  e.  oysters  caught  at  die 
doers  of  the  piuis.  The  ^ea-water  a  little  freshened  is 
^reckoned  the  most  nourishing  to  oysters.  This  may  be 
«Q^  reason  why  those  caught  near  to  the  town  and  shores 
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tire  so  large.  Sand  is  prejiidicial  to  them.  The  fisherif 
fdredge  from  four  to  fifteen  fathoms  depth  of  water.  Wheu  . 
^they  draw  the  dredge,  they  begin  the  oyster  song,  which 
•they  sing  till  the  drodge  is  hauled  up.  The  lai^e  oysters 
are  picked  out,  and  kept ;  those  that  are  too  small  for 
present  use  are  thrown  back  into  the  sea.  An  oyster  is 
reckoned  sizeable  when  its  shells  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  Buckies,  clams,  sea  urchins,  star  fish,  and 
corse  fish,  are  found  in  the  oyster  beds.  The  two  last 
mentioned,,  especially  the  corse  fish,  prey  on  oysters,  and 
likewise  on  muscles.  The  scalps  reach  firom  the  shore 
about  six  miles  into  the  Frith,  and  extend  both  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  boundaries  of  this  parish.  In  May  the 
pysters  cast  their  spat  or  spawn.  They  are  sickly  in  June 
or  July,  but  recover  in  August.  For  this  reason  the  dredging 
commences  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  ends  on  thelast  of 
April.  The  common  observation  is,  that  the  oyster  season 
lasts  during  the  months  in  which  the  letter  r  occurs  ;  but 
the  fishers  have  not  confined  themselves  strictly  to  these 
months.  The  young  fry  are  said  to  acquire  shells  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  do  not  become  saleable  in  less  than  two  or 
three  years.  The  shells  make  an  excellent  lime,  remark* 
able  for  its  whiteness.  The  boats  belonging  to  Preston- 
pans  usually  amount  to  about  tea  in  number.  Each  boat 
requires  five  men ;  but  the  profits  are  divided  into  six 
shares,  one  share  being  set  apart  for  upholding  the  boat^t 
About  thirty  years  ago,  the  scalps  were  so  productive, 
that  6000  oysters  and  upwards  were  frequently  dredged 
by  one  boat  in  a  day.  The  price  at  that  time  was  six 
pence  per  hundred.  Besides  the  consumption  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  were  exported  to  Newcastle,  HuU^ 
and  London.  A  merchant  in  Leith,  in  the  year  1773,  con- 
tracted to  ship  oysters  on  commission  for  London.  He 
imrdiascd  for  different  companies,  and  for  ten  years  paid, 
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f*«*«-  L.  2500  Sterling  per  annum  fiw  oysters.  The  value  of  the 
w  ^  ■!■  home  consumption  was  estimated  to  be  still  greater.  Fortj 
boats  were  then  employed,  of  which  sixteen  belonged  to 
Cockenzie  in  the  parish  of  Tranent,  sixteen  to  Prestoiu 
pans.  Cuttle,  and  West  Pans,  and  eig^t  to  Fisherrow. 
The  oysters  for  the  London  market  were  packed  in  bar- 
rels. Twelre  vessels  were  employed  in  the  trade  from 
the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  May.  Each  yes- 
lel  carried  at  a  m^um  320  barrels :  each  barrel  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  1200.  A  pattern  was  given  to  every  boat, 
with  injunctions  to  barrel  none  of  a  smaller  size ;  but  these 
injunctions  were  far  from  bebg  strictly  observed.  Thirty 
cargoes  have  been  shii^ped  in  a  season.  The  oysters  ^ere 
dropt  in  bays  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medwaj, 
and  other  grounds,  to  fatten  imtil  the  fall,  when  they  were 
dredged  and  sent  to  market.  The  trade  was  given  up  in 
the  year  1786,  owing  to  a  scarcity  and  advanced  prices  of 
oysters,  the  price  having  risen  from  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  seven  and  eight  shillings  ^r  barrel.  During 
some  of  the  last  years  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  part 
of  the  cargoes  were  made  up  of  oysters  from  Newha- 
ven.  The  scalps  were  greatly  exhausted  by  this  trade ; 
so  that  of  late  years  a  boat  seldom  returns  with  more  than 
400  or  500.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  100,  asrec- 
)ioned  by  the  £shers,  contains  33  warp.  Four  oysters 
make  a  warp;  so  that  the  100  is  equal  to  132.  They 
are  usually  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  New- 
castle :  to  the  latter  place  they  are  usually  conveyed  in  an 
open  boat  manned  with  six  men.  Besides  oysters  maoj 
other  kinds  of  fish  are  here  caught,  particularly  haddocks^ 
cod,  skate,  flounders,  whitings,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  some- 
times mackerel. 

.  A  singular  commercial  institution  is  connected  with  this 
fown.    On  the  secon4  Tuesday  of  July,  mmually,  the  tn- 
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£ast  lothiak.  46i 

Velfing  disipmen,  that  is,  the  itinerant  sellers  o^walres,  of  Pifwtoii- 
pedlars,  of  the  three  Lothians,  meet  at  Prestonpans,  and<      ^     ,/ 
elect  some  of  their  number  for  the  purpose  of  holiingSockty  of 
courts  to  enforce  the  observance  of  bje^laws,  to  which 
thej  bind  themselves  to  give  obedience  at  their  admission 
into  the  societj.     They  elect  on  this  occasion  a  provost 
or  preses,  a  depute,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  six  bailies,  and 
several  coimsellors*     There  is  one  bailie  for  Prestonpans 
and  Cockenzie ;  one  for  Haddington  and  North  Berwick  ; 
one  for  Dunbar  and  01dhaimstods:s ;  one  for  Musselburgh 
and  Dalkeith ;  one  for  Queensferry  and  Borrowstonness  ; 
and  one  for  Linlithgow  and  Bathgate*     After  the  election 
they  march  in  a  body,  preceded  by  mu^c,  to  the  cross  at 
Preston ;  there  they  drink  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  and  then 
return.  In  the  towns  where  their  booths  are  erected  at  fairs, 
the  bailie  for  that  town  gets  a  pledge  from  each  chapman, 
who  is  bound  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  whole  number  at 
an  appointed  hour  in  the  evening  or  next  morning.     Here 
the  behaviour  of  each  during  the  fair  is  inquired  into.     If 
any  of  the  by e4aws  have  been  transgressed,  a  fine  is  exacted 
and  paid.  If  the  ofifence  has  been  gross,  they  are  expelled. 
The  fines  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and 
are  applied  to  relieve  the  widows  or  families  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  need  supply,  and  sometimes  those 
who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  business.  They  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  an  election  unless  some  married  members  be  pre- 
'  sent ;  but  the  preses  is  usually  chosen  from  among  the 
unmarried ;  it  being  supposed  that  those  of  this  descrip- 
tion  will  more  readily  attend  the  fairs.     When  a  new 
memfber  is  admitted,  he  pays  some  entry  money,  which  is^ 
added  to  the  common  stock.     The  son  of  a  member  pays 
less  than  a  stranger.     No  information  has  been  obtained 
that  can  be  depended  on  as  to  the  time  when  this  society 
was  first  instituted^  nor  how  they  camie  to  bold  their  aa-^ 
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^f^f^^^'  iittal  meetings  at  Preston.  The  members  resadii^  mlW 
<  ■■  1^  ■'  Lothian  were  always  the  most  numerous,  which  might bt 
a  reason  for  holding  the  meeting  in  this  countj ;  and  Pres^ 
ton,  being  situated  at  its  western  extremity,  is  the  town 
nearest  to  the  odier  two  Lothians.  In  the  jear  1736,  thej 
acquired  a  right  to  the  cross  there,  which  they  still  pre- 
serve. So  much  is  Preston  now  decayed,  that  this  cross 
stands  in  a  field.  The  number  of  pedlars  keeping  pack- 
horses  is  much  fewer  than  it  once  was.  About  fifty  years 
ago,  there  were  fifteen  in  East  Lothian,  all  of  whom  had  a 
good  trade.  At  present  they  are  greatly  decUned ;  and 
the  whole,  number  of  members  in  the  society  is  supposed 
to  be  below  twenty-four.  Persons  living  in  the  country 
are  now  more  accustomed  than  formerly  to  purchase  dif- 
ferent articles  of  merchandize  in  towns  or  villages,  where 
ihe  assortments  are  more  extensive^  and  to  which  ibt  ac- 
cess, by  means  of  good  roads,  has  now  become  nsore  coa- 
▼enient  than  in  aneient  times. 

In  Pre^tcmpans  there  is  a  maiket  for  butchers  meat 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  i  but  it  is  attended  oalj 
by  butchers  from  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Traneot 
and  Musselburgh.  Indeed  this  place  appears  to  have  de- 
cHned  considerably  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1754 
there  were  sixteen  brewers  in  it,  whereas  they  are  now 
reduced  to  less  dian  one-third  of  that  number.  There  are' 
here  two  water  miUs  for  grinding  flint  for  the  use  of  the  pot^' 
teries.  They  are  chiefiy  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
>  ihe  mode  of  ikpr  movement.  The  one  is  turned  by  the 
water  of  a  coal  level,  and  the  other  by  the  sea-water  col- 
lected at  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
^gj^  of  Above  the  village  was  fought  the  battle  of  Preston  A.  D. 
•*"=***»  1745,  in  which  the  army  of  the  rebels  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  king's  forces.  The  commander  in  chief  in  Scot- 
land^ Sir  John  Cope,  hadleft-  Stirling  to  go  to  the  Highlandr 
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to  ifieet  and  disperse  the  rebeb  before  thej  could  f^ihtt 
strength  and  become  formidable*  When  became  within  S2< 
miles  of  fort  Augustus^  he  learned  that  thej  were  strong- 
ly  posted,  so  that^  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  it 
might  be  hazardous  to  attack  them.  Instead  of  remaining 
in  front  of  Hhem,  to  wait  for  reinfottements^  and  thereby 
at  once  to  protect  the  low  country  and  obtain  a  chance  of 
compelling  the  Highlanders  to  disperse  from  want  of  mo* 
nej  and  provisions,  he  adopted  the  strange  resolution 
of  marching  off  towards  Inverness  on  his  right.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Aberdeen^  where  he  embarked  hid 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  passing  round  by  sta  to  the 
south.  The  rebels^  wisely  did  not  pursue  him  ;•  but  find^ 
ing  the  whole  of  Scotland  thus  delivered  up  to  tbenr  by 
the  royal  conunaoder  in  chief,  they  marched  southward 
and,  in  the  manner  we  formerly  mentioned,  entered  £din« 
burgh,  where  they  got  money  and  muskets,  of  both  of 
which  they  were  in  great  want.  The  following  account 
of  the  batde  is  nearly  diat  given  by  John.Home,^  Esq.  in 
his  late  history  of  the  rebellion. 

On  the  18th  of  Septepiber,  Sir  John  Cope  completed  March  of 
the  landing  of  his  troops  at  Dunbar,-  to  which  port  he  had  ann|^ 
sailed  from  Aberdeen.  On  the  IPth,  he  left  Dunbar  with 
his  army,  and  marched  towards  Edinburgh.  This  little 
army  made  a  great  show ;  the  cavalry,  the  infantry,  thecan^ 
non,  with  a  long  train  of  baggage  carts,  extended  for  seve« 
ral  miles  along  the  road.  The  people  of  the  country,  Icmg 
unaccustomed  to  war  and  arms,  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  see  an  army  going  ,to  fight  a  battle  in  East  Lothian ; 
and,  with  infinite  concern  and  aaxiety  for  the  event,  be- 
held this  uncommon  spectacle. 

That  day  the  army  encamped  in  a  field  to  the  west  of 
the  town  of  Haddington.  Next  day  the  army  moved 
again,  directing  their  movement  towards  Edinburgh  by 
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4d4  i^AST  ftOTMAlTi 

Fintafi-  thtf  post  txMf  till  tliej  eilm^  dear  Hulitiiigdidii ;  idli'tiitfii 
ci^^ing  oiF  tliere^  took  At  I6w  fofad  hj  St  OerinkilM  afid  Set- 
ton.  In  diis  mtf  ch  tbe  officers  assured  the  8p6ctators»  of 
trhom  no  small  nuknber  attended  them^  tfiat^ei^  wouM 
be  no  battle  ;  for  as  the  cavalry  and  iiifikiliy  were  jdined, 
the  Highlanders  would  not  ventnre  to  wmt  At  attach  of 
so  comfdete  an  arntj.  It  is  doubtful  whether  ornot  die 
people  whd  talked  in  diis  maimer  realty  thought  so ;  boC 
Mch  was  th^  tone  of  die  armj  ;  and  whoever  did  not  hoti 
Ihe  same  language  was  looked  upon  a^  a  lukewarm  friend. 
Sir  John  Ciope,  informed  of  the  apim>ach  of  the  rebeb, 
diought  A^t  the  plain  between  Seaton  and  Prestoiiy  whidi 
he  saw  before  him,  was  a  vetj  proper  piece  of  ground  \ff 
tebeive  them^  and  continued  his  mar^h  aiong  the  high 
tbad  to  Frestoo^  till  he  came  to  the  pbce  sinoe  wdll  koaift 
hy  the  name  of  tbejield  qffiattle  ;  and  diere  he'  formed 
his  armj^  fronting  Ae  west^  from  which  the  enemj  wn 
expected.  In  a  very  short  time  after  Sir  John  Cope  hsd 
taken  his  grottnd^  the  Highland  army  caooe  iti  sight. 
]4grc]i  of  The  Highland  army  marched  from  Duddingsten  is  s 
the  nbeU  ^mnn  who^  fbont  Was  very  narrow,  tlfree  men  in  a  ruik. 
They  crossed  the  river  £sk  at  die  bridge  of  Mnssdborgh) 
flind  proceeded  along  the  post  ro^  till  they  came  to  £^ 
Bncklin  Brae.  Thete  they  left  the  post  roftd^  and,  goiif 
by  the  west  sid6  of  Walliford^  advonted  a  good  -mj  up 
Fawside  hill ;  then  turning  to  the  left,  bent  their  oounlf 
towiurds  Tranent,  and,  coming  iti  u|ion  the  post  road'againi 
a  little  to  the  west  of  that  town,  continued  their  mardi  till 
the  king^s  army  saw  them  appear^  The  soldiers  shouted 
with  great  vehemence.  The  Highlan&rs  returned  ^ 
shout ;  and  marching  on  till  the  head  of  die  column  W0 
near  Tranent,  they  halted,  faced  to  the  lef^  and  formed 
&e  line  of  battle  about  half  a  mile  from  die  king's  armj* 
As  the  Highlanders,  in  marching  fitom  Duddingitoo^ 
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W  ftMt  k  ckcmi:  They  did  not  cemie  £rota.  tldtt  <mAf-  ^^^  ^ 
tef  wlience  ^eji  were  fcEpact^  ;  and  Sir  John  Copo,  as <■  ..y  i.*i# 
foon  as  he  saw  tbem  i|i>peitr  on  bis  Uft,  p«il  hk  troops  in 
tootiosy  sipd^  changing  |he  fi^otit  of  his  army  fvdfli  tvcst  to 
toixtby  &ced  the  ^emj;  On  his  right  was  the  xnllage  of 
Preston^  and  still  nearer  bit  tight^  the  east  wbU  of  Mr 
Xrskine  of  Orange's  park  i  whiohy  extending  a  great  way 
fi?om  sonth  lo  north,  had  a  high  ]t>ad  at  each  end  of 
it.  On  his  lefk  v^  the  viHage  of  Seatoa  ;  in  his  rear,  the 
iriilagc  gf  Codccntie  »tid  the  sea ;  in  his  front,  the  rebels 
mx^  the  towil  of  Tranent*  Between  the  two  armii&s  was  a 
xiorass  i  the  ground  on  each  side  of  it  ^s  soft,  boggj^ 
nd  fall  of  ^ingSy  that  forgied  a  run  oi  water,  which 
went  down  in  a  ditoh  to  Seaton,  where  it  ei^ded  in  a  mill* 
daga*  In  this  hoggy  ground  there  w#re  a  great  tnaojr  cuia 
and  drains^  which  had  made  some  part)  pf  it  more  firm  i 
and  in  thfse  places  there  were  several  small  enclosuoea 
ipffth  hedges^  drj  stone-dikes^  and  willow  ttees*  In  the 
front,  and  biit  a  few  paces  from  the  front  of  the  king^s  %r<* 
mj^  there  was  a  ditch  with  a  thick  and  strong  hedge. 

The  distance  between  the  two  armies^  that  were  sepa-^ 
Mted  bj  this  pncouth  piece  of  ground.  Was  little  mdOre  than 
%7H  a  mile^  In  number  thej  were  neaiiy  equal  $  the  su-Nmnbafttki 
periority,  though  but  small^  was  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  **^^  *°"^ 
Sir  John  Copers  army^  when  he  •avoided  an  engagement 
Wrttb  th^  rebeb  posted  at  Corryarrak,  near  foirt  Augustus, 
consisted  only  of  1400  men.  In  marching  to  Inverness^ 
and  from  Inlfemess  to  Aberdeen,  he  met  with  two  com- 
panies of  Guest's  regiment^  which  he  brought  with  him 
to  Dunbar.  At  Dunbar  he  was  joined  by  thd  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  amounting  to  600  men  $  so  that  hie 
army,  at  the  batde  of  Preston,  consisted  of  2100  men,  be- 
sides some  new  raised  companies  of  Lord  Loudon's  regi-« 
Ment,  and  the  42d,  which  were  sent  to  Cockenzie  as  the 
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i:>t«l»<tf  btggage  gnard.     When  therebdl  came  to  £diri)ai{]if' 
1   ^        t^^j  were  somewhat  under  2000  men;  nd^  day  150 


M'Lachlans  joined  them ;  and  before  they  iiuurdied  £roai 
Duddingaton  to  meet  Sir  John  Cope,  thej  were  joined  bj 
250  Athol  men  )  so  that  the  rebel  army  at  the  batde  of 
Preston  amounted  nearly  to  2400* 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  various  movements  9  Sir 
John  Cope  always  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  adna- 
tage  of  his  situation*  But  when  evening  came,  and  night 
approached,  his  situation  did  oot  seem  so  advantageous  at 
he  imagined.  It  appeared  too  plainly,  that  his  troops 
were  shut  up  and  confined  to  a  plac^  from  which  it  wu 
not  thought  safe  for  them  to  go  very  far^  whilst  the  rebdf 
were  at  liberty  to  move  about  as  they  pleased^  and  were 
actually  in  continual  motion,  hovering  about  the  lung's 
army  to  find  an  opportunity  aiid  rush  in  upon  them*  The 
night  was  at  hand,  dark  and  cold  ^  for  although  the  wea- 
ther was  fine,  and  remarkably  warm  in  the  day-time,  the 
nights  were  cold  and  frosty,  as  they  usually  are  in'  Scot- 
land f^  that  season  ^  for  it  was  the  20th  day  of  September 
dd  style. 

«  Then,  and  not  till  then,  some  peopk  began  to  fear  thai 
the  army  which  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  was  to  pass 
the  night  under  arms>  would  be  attacked  in  the  momiog 
with  advantage  by  an  ^^^my,  who,  secure  from  UUxk^ 
and  sheltered  from  the  cold  by  theii  plaids^  might  lie 
4own  and  take  their  rest,  and  rise  fresh  and  vigorous  for 
the  fight.  Such  were  the  gloomy  reflections  on  one  sidv 
when  night  sat  down  upon  the  field. 
,  Diuing  the  night,  Mr  Robert  Anderson,  son  of  Ander^ 
son  of  Whitbrough  in  East  Lothian,  suggested  to  Prioce^ 
Charles  Edward,  the  son  of  the  pretender^  a  plan  for  pass- 
ing the  morass  which  divided  the  armies.  The  plan  was^ 
adopted  i  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  momiog,  orders^ 
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^iAe  bent  Vo  I.(»d  Nitirn,  who  had  been  deta6hed  with  Battle  of 
590  men  towards  Preston  (to  prevent  Sir  Jbhn  Cope  from  ■—  ^...iJ 
iauatiing  tfaM  wny  to  Edinburgh);  to  drkw  off  his  men 
tad  join  the  army  ^  whi^h  he  iihmediatdj  did.  Before 
break  of  day,  the  Highlanders  b^gaft  to  move.  Anderson 
led  th^  waj  ;  next  to  him  Wa^  the  major  oif  the  regiment  bt 
Clanronaldy  with  40  men ;  close  behind  them  was  the 
krmy,  marching  in  colunm  as  bicforci  three  men  in  a  rank. 
They  came  down  by  a  sort  of  valley  or  hoUow  that  winds 
-through  the  farm  c^Ringtahead ;  n6t  a  word  was  heard 
iunongst  them;  At  first  their  niiarch  w&§  Concealed  hy  j^^^khy  * 
the  darkness ;  and  when  day  began  to  breaks  by  a  frosty  ^  ^^^^ 
mist.  They  were  hear  the  place  where  Anderson  in- 
tended to  lead  diem  through  the  moras^y  when  some  dra-^ 
goons  tailed,  ^*  Who's  there  ?"  The  Highlanders  made  no 
answer,  but  dkarched  cm.  The  dragoons  perceived  what 
Ihey  were,  slnd  rode  off  to  give  the  tdarm  :  the  Highland^ 
brs  inunediately  entered  the  morass^  and  passed  through 
withotlt  mtlich  difficulty.  The  eoliinm  marched  directly 
horth  towards  the  sea,  till  it  was  thought  that  the  men 
who  were  behind  might  have  reached  their  ground ;  then 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  led  the  column,  ordered  the  men 
to  halt;  face  to  the  left^  and  form  a  line  as  Usual. 

Sir  John  Cope;  informed  by  the  dragoons  who  hsid  seen 
the  Highlanders,  that  they  were  coming  from  the  east,  im« 
mediately  put  his  troops  in  motion^  and  changed  the  firont 
of  his  army  from  south  to  east;  The  ground  between  the 
two  armies  was  an  elctensive  com  field,  plain  and  levels 
wi^out  a  bush'or  tree;  Harvest  was  just  got  in ;  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  diick  stubble,  which  rustled 
imder  the  £eet  of  the  Highlanders  as  they  ran  on,  speak« 
ing  and  muttering  in  a  manner  that  expressed  and  height^ 
«ned  their  fierceness  and  rage.  When  they  set  out,  the 
mist  was  voy  Xlndk  ^  but  before  they  got  halfway,  the 
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4ff  }Hsik<cm0^ 

Jattlcof  fl^yoffti^d  sl^wfd  thf  ^^me\  tft«aA  «*»•    4^  AT 
v'^l.r^dftying  pftbii  ff^^  V9»J[  W  «iW^  ^^l&m  t^  cig^ 

ti^  tli4  <»9no9i,  fifing  s|i(  tl^  gni^d  M  t^  4^  Tk4 

Mrs  «c  ai«ilter]t  men^  M  ips^m^*    Gctood  Wlu^^GEicd' 

|<«ii\g  QlA^ft  ?  pm^  IHMHS-  C«i!|po«l  Whitncj  was  ocdeml 
^  adjra&cf;^^>^U)^bi3  84ua4roii  pf  bocsct  aiid  attack  the^cebBla 
Woirc^tMr^^^^^W^^^^^^^^^^^  Tbct  dragoons  moTsd 
c»^  s»d  WW«  wiy  0«W  A^  dHmm  iriwa  dwy  teceived 
V^OMi^&e^'Wbi^  k^d  s^ver^  imq^  smd  wom^dbd  Liom^ 
iCoBtoftb^niisiMi^laiMil  WbiuliMgr*  Thft aqtiadioa immcdiatcily  whoeU 
JSi.       ed  alfeu^wde  WW  tkeartaaprygi^  Tlir 

awncf  tlift  ^tey  gU«4  ^'dto  bad  gi?«r^  «ne  fee,  and 
Ifei^  av^  iadtfeacofr  w^ dtspencd.  The  H^Uandsit 
gobg^  9n  ^liQlijt  «l9p|B0g  ^  ra^  prtsoMts,  Colonel 
Gardner  was  cardw^^  lo  adymee  with  liis  a^iiadooo^  and 
«lt»ck  thei^rdiaofTd^t!^  wti^  $e«aDved  te  be  witb  naming 
over  the  caitfwn  a«d  tB«  aiftfltey  guards  Tbecolqud  ad^ 
tanccd  at  ih^  head  o£  bis,  mcOK  caconcagibg  ^em  ta 
charga*  The  dragoons  foUiMed  him  a  Uttk  waj ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  fire  of  the  Highlanders  reached  tb^ta^  the^ 
tteled,  fell  ink>  csmfuaiony  and  wflnl  off  w  the  oAn  sqna- 
^on  had  done*  Whea  the  dragoons  oa  tha  dgbi  of  tb« 
king's  ai;my  gfve  wajr^  the  Hfghlandnrs,.  moai  ofi  whcs 
lad  their  pifioea  sttU  loaded^  adtraaeed  agaansi  the  fta% 
firingasthej/W«fxtoii«^  11ift8oId^ss^oan£Dtedbdand^t«ft• 
Bified  to  aee  iim<xtpDOVL  taken^  aod^the  dragoons  pot  t» 
iightp  gave  thek  fire»  it  Is  sa^|  widumt  ccdscr;  diectofBi^ 
puiio^  of  throiit:^iiard,  beiajg  neai^est  the  obobj^i 
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•«s  Murray's  regiment.     The  Highlahden  t&tbw  dbwA  *  v  i  .i 


th^ir  mtidtet%  drew  their  *ifword^  ukI  r^n  to  (  the  line  bf 
ibbt  farok^  &^  thte  firb  hid  Jbefan  given  fitm  right  to  left^ 
HamiUen^l  dirtagoons,  seeing  Mlit  h«d  happed  on  thfc 
ligh^  amd  bBeetving  some  &tt  at  a  gOdd  fiisCMitfe  ttam  thb 
ifigUanders  aflvandi^  to  attack  thieii3>  they  iibinediatel  jr 
wheeled  about  and  fled,  leaving  the  flank  <of  thle  fbot  unw 
gna^eft.  The  re^xmtot  ^vhith  ^btai  next  thein  (Murw 
^7*^)  gi^^tekfire  and  followed  the '4tligoons.  In  k 
very  Few  mi^Mtet  tffter  the  first  canhcm  WM  fired,  the  Whdk 
%nfLj^  bodi  hofse  abd  foot,  Were  pdt  to  Ifligfat ;  donb  bT  thfc 
.«oldieH  attempted  to  toad  their  pitices^idn^  «tid  hm  ?^b 
hsLyimet  IvAa  stained  with  blood.  In  thi&  inanfier  the 
Urtfle  bf  Foeston  was  fought  and  won  by  ^e  relate.  Thb 
victory  was  compfete  ;  for  all  the  in Aiftrjr  ^  tilt  ki^^*^ 
Hurmy  were  either  killed  *or  taken  ptiioher^  exce|>t  abotit 
aT0,.w4io  eacaped  fcy  irtwotalnkry  s^viftnfess  or  ^rljr 
aight.     '  ' 

The  ftba^ber  of  {Private  hien  of  the  king^^  k^y  WH^ 
mtrt  kilhdin  the  battle  did  not  ^Itefed  &^  ;  bdt  five  6^ 
«6cers -Ivik^  kiUfed^  ahd  ^0  offieet^s  (tnaby  bf  th^  ^birnd^ 
ed)  wtiretakM  pmonefs.  Four  dBceti ^tHI»  F^lithbji^ 
«nd  m  pimic^  tAen^  wetb  klllM  \  sit  cflfic^  4hi  't^  prfi. 
Tate  meb,  wett  iismmded.  Tte  canniob,  thie  feht^  thb  Mg^ 
^ge,  and  tie  tniittary  'chett  bf  the  kitig^s  orttiy,  With  tM 
tiien  diat  gmittfed  it^  ifell  nfto  the  hihds  of  \he  ^einjr^  Thb 
Hr^goonsy  after  thcdr£r$t  flight,  hdted  i5n^  or  twice,  but 
8ed  agtin  whenever  any  party  of  ihe  x^befc  tmne  up  iAt 
£fed  iit  them.  General  Gope»  With  \lh  itstistance  of  thil 
Eark  of  Hotte  imd  Loudx^n^  gathered  together  about  450 
dragodhs  at  the  west  end  of  tfcfc  village  of  Preston,  and^ 
thaFchiog  tfa6iail>y  Soutra  hill  tod.Lauder,  reached  Cold* 
«tx«aiiith«ft  night.    TheteaveKyofCdoneltjArdoer^  whft 
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vaiagct.  refused  to  fly  with  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  fell  oq  M 
field,  is  still  remembered  in  Scotland  with  admiration.  Cap« 
tain  Brjmer  also,  of  Lee's  regiment,  disdained  to  torn  bis 
back  on  the  enemy,  and  fell  where  he  stood*  He  was  the 
pnlj  ofiicer  present  who  had  ever  se^  the  Highlanders  ea^ 
gaged  with  regular  troops,  and  he  was  die  only  <Axr  of 
the  royal  army  who  had  expressed  af^gyhentwons  of  the 
result  of  the  battle* 

Tnncat.  Qn  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of  Prestonpans  is  4c 
yilage  pf  Tranent,  contsuning  upwards  of  ISOO  inhabitaats. 
It  is  y^etj  irregularly  built.  The  post  road  from  Edin- 
burgh t9  London  by  Haddington  and  Dunbar  passes  thro* 
the  upper  part  of  it.  It  contains  nothing  remarkable,  ex- 
cepting the  church,  which  is  very  ancient,  aad  is  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  (as  the  name  of  the  village  is  tfaooght 
to  import)  to  the  holy  trinity.  It  was  built  in  the  times 
of  popery  and  pf  ignorance,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
being  a  sort  of  practical  or  architectural  pun  upon  that 
mysterious  doctrine  of  our  holy  religion,  to  the  honoor  of 

The  which  it  had  been  consecrated.   On  the  outside,  it  appears 

church.  ^  consist  of  three  separate  oblong  houses  placed  at  the 
side  pf  )qach  other ;  but  when  entered,  it  is  found  to  coq- 
sist  of  pnly  one  bfuilding.  An  Qpeobkg  h  made  across  the 
middle  building  by  supporting  its  si4e  walls  with  arches. 
The  middle  ^ou^.  is  hmger  at  .each  end  than  the  other 
two.  A  square  tower  rise^  fipm  the  centre  of  the  whole, 
supported  by  the  side  ws^lls  pf  the  middle  building  and  bj 
cross  arches*  The  iioofs  of  the  thi^  houses  are  vaulted  and 
covered  with  stone.  The  windows  are  few  ;  and  it  will 
jreadily  occur,  that  the  inside  of  svch^a  fabric  must  be 
abundantly  dismal ;  but  every  tbi^g  has  been  sacrificed  ta 
the  leading  idea  or  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed. 

^xm;i:«n  South  from  Tranent  is  the  village  of.  Qrmiston.  It 
(cmt^ias  between  500  and  ^0  persons,  who  enjoy  almoit 
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fvery  natortl  advantage  for  domestic  cbmfort.  In  respect  V»l^r<». 
of  healthy  the  situation  b  very  &voiirable.  The  village 
stands  upon  gravel,  *and  consists  chiefly  of  two  rows  of 
booses  ef  two  stories ;  the  one  fronting  the  south,  and 
the  other  the  north,  with  -a  broad  airy  street  between 
them.  In  the  middle  of  the  street  is  a  cross,  of  the  origin 
of  which  there  is  no  tradition  $  but,  from  its  ancient  ap- 
pearance, it  is  evidently  a  relic  of  popery.  The  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  streets  are  sheltered  by  trees,  which 
grow  in  the  hedge  rows  of  the  adjacent  indosures,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air.  To 
^s  last  circumstance  the  Earl  of  Hopeton  is  so  atten- 
tive, as  to  give  orders  to  thin  his  trees  when  they  are  hurt- 
ful to  the  inhabitants.  This  is  chiefly  a  farming  viltage.  ' 
Tloogh  attempts  have  been  made,  the  linen  manufacture 
never  succeeded  here.  ^At  present  there  is  here  a  starcb* 
work. 

Over  the  whole  county  a  variety  of  smal)  villages  are  ^'■^*"1J*»' 
scattered,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  especi-dcr  ttoim. 
ally  as  they  contain  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  To  this 
vemark,  however,  there  are  a  very  few  exceptions.  We 
may  take  notice  of  that  of  Gladsmuir,  though  it  contains 
only  between  fifty  imd  sixty  families,  on  aecount  of*  an 
occuirenoe  of  a  nature  very  unusual  in  this  country.  On 
the  21st  of  July  1789,  a  thunder-storm  began  in  the  north, 
and  came  gradually  nearer,  having  proceeded  round  by 
the  west.  The  school,  where  above  seventy  children 
ivere  then  assembled,  unfortunately  stood  in  its  way. 
The  thunder  burst  up<m  the  house,  and  seemed  at  first  to 
have  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  The  walls  were  rent, 
the  windows  shattered,  and  the  roof  demolished.  A  thick 
darkness,  produced  by  the  smoke  and  dust,  for  a  while 
concealed  the  extent  of*  the  mischief.  When  it  subsided, 
'the  neighbours  who  fisst  entered,  anxious  for  the  fate  o^ 
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VilMp^  ihmr  d4<lr«H  b^d  msoa  to  fcmr  tbt  VvoM  i  lor  frpr 

'  iMgii5  of  life  aj>(>earecL  Th€  whele  («#^  of  Ikds  Mm^ 
.mtk«r  fliti^ifted  or  utrifipd*  h^  siretch^  iiyoa  |be  gtot»4 
beaea^i  the  tabled  or  bai«h«8  wWe  Iboy  sal*  M«ay 
were  quite  aenseless^  but  aftenv^rds  iocov^r^  Tw« 
bo7»  wer^  killed  outright  sad  the  OAtu^Ceri  with  vuoj 
others^  were  much  injured* 
^^I^QQ,  There  are  two  villages  named  S^Jton  in  ih$  tame  parish, 

distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  East  and  ^m4«  They 
deserve  notice,  rather  on  account  of  their  past  than  their 
present  importance.  The  'celebrated  flct^er  of  Saltoo, 
who  distinguished  himself  so  remarkably  bj  hi^  political 
hostililj  to  tl^e  tyranny  of  the  two  last  prinff  s  of  the  house 
Tamwrtandof  Stuart^  by  his  zeal  for  the  revolutiou  tm4er  King  Wil- 
imponol  ^^  ^  ^7  ^^  oppojfition  to  th|t  legislative  ui^w  be- 
tween  England  and  Scptlandf  by  which  the  separate  im- 
portance of  the  latter  was  for  ever  lost,  was  the  printippU 
proprietor  ol  thia  district*  aad  feudal  fiuperio^  ^  these 
villages.  Whqn  he  saw  the  MioQ  fully  established^  aftd 
.his  own  politipal  career  at  a  c)ose^  he  bpgears  to  have  di- 
erected  the  efibrts  of  his  ac^vQ  spirit  to  the  imprdveiheatof 
his  country  in  th^ustfulart^*  Aecurdioglyft  Weowtetohim 
^e  fiumersji  and  the  mil}  /or  m^kii^  pot  or  huUed  bariej^ 
Having  resided  a  considerate  timeiuiifiUaddyaloi^  ynA 
other  British  m^cont^ta^  before  the  rev^tlwii  he  hid 
-  observed  there  the  two  insllrumeots  alr^y  mentioiied^aod 
at  a  future  period  qf  his  life  he  contrived  to  impoff  ibeim 
into  his  native  country.  With  this  view^  io  XllOi  ^ 
carried  James  Meikle*  a  xiiiU-*wright  ia  hi»  ii^ighboli|r« 
hood,  to  Holland.  Mr  Meikle  wi^l  to  Ans^Oefdalb^  aad 
Mr  Fletcl^er  resided  at  the  Hag)ie«  The  cocre^poadeiice  b^ 
tween  them  is  said  to  be  still  in  ejdstence  i  and  from  thbaee 
it  appears  that  the  iron-work  of  the  bariey-mill  i^as  pus- 
j^hascd  in  Hollands    ^  the  Putd^  \me  alvrajs  eto^sio- 
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ty  }eid4aB  ^i  ^  ejqxntaubti  ^  iatroctlu^oa  fo  teeigCi  Vflk^ 
coilAlKesoffliqr.ttf  tiieir  mab^GtiitesorijMt]^^  Mt 
Meikle  13  md  0  b«v«  beto  otider  the  iiecessLt7  of  4ii^ 
gttbihg  h}m«^  fts  a  dieaiftl  iervant  et  Us  em^ojtr's 
lady,  and  iii  t^t  cbartucter  pbttliitod  t>ieniusstoii  to  sea 
the  lioMrmBcnta  ho  wished  to  imkmto  bj  attteding  ^ 
iiady  oa  pr^tescEmi  visits  of  puriostly.  Mr  MciUe  ha*- 
tving  rethrn^d  fo  Salfoa^  ennited  a  bariej-ihill  there,  md 
s&tde  ahd  sold  ^he  instrlmienl  caUcd  tbe/btmers,  nbw  cili^ 
versallj  used.  Tht  barliej'^uU  bad  constant  em^loj^ 
vient  ;  ahd*  Salton  barley  was  writlen  upon  ahnost  oviery  ^ 
petty  shop  in  the  Scottish  villages*  As  barley  is  an  in-. 
gredieiii  hfdicj  geiieraUy  u^  in  Scbtland,  in  the  prcpara- 
lidn  of  broth  for  the  table,  aaxbng  all  classes  of  perso^ 
dfce  pl-ojdct  mu^  have  b^en  profitable,  as  a  m^xipoly  o£ 
.the  mannbctutie  was  hmg  enjoyed»  It  was  nm  till  about 
the  year  ll54  thjat  ihc  other  ItiHs  begair  to  be  ek^ected,, 
and  that  gradually  the  bariey^mtU  b^aibe  a  branch  of  th^ 
4itac]iisiery  bf  abaost  «Vfery  jCQEi^f>imll  in  the  cdnolry*  The 
effect  of  iotcoducing  the  batley^ihiU  a(  Salton  wiU^'Aot 
the  agricuittire  bf  this  ootmtry  iVas  rapidly  brought  io  perw 
i^ection,  on  aebount  of  thii  rei^  niarket  for  t^is  spfecies  of 
^graii^  and  the  great  cipoitaiioh  of  it  ta  all  parts  of  thp 
-coimtry. 

Here,  also,  in  1750|  the  first  bleachfield  beknq^in^  ti^ 
4te  BritiA  Linen  Company  wasfortaibd,  undei:  the  patro- 
mage  of  L6rd  MikoD,  the  hq)hew  of  thie  celebrated  Flet*- 
4her  of  Sahon*  ft  flourished  greatly  fipr  some  time,  but 
^as  afterwards  abandoned. 

The  YiHageof  Giibrd,  in  the  parish  of  Yesler>  is  n««fly  oiffoc4 
^liilt,  and  agreeably  situated>  amidsl  abundabce  of  wood 
mod  ufateh     It  ctMitaihs  about  400  inhalntants  :  they  are 
aaiaU  feuars  under  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale.     Hiere  h 
4iere  at  prtscbt  a  considerable  bleachfield  5  but  the  neigU 
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vabnei.  bomhood  is  rhieflr  remarkable  <m  account  of  the  flar-tim 
haviag  been  first  established  here.  Soon  after  hs  xosdtii.* 
lion  in  1727,  ^e  Board  for  die  encouragement  <^  naamu 
facti|re«  and  fisheries  in  Scotland  endeavoured  to  intco^ 
duce  or  to  ektend  and  improve  the  culture  of  flax.  The 
Board  had  a  certain  number  of  surveyors  instructed  in  the 
culture  of  flax,  to  each  of  whom  thej  assigned  a- district  of 
coontiy  ;  and  by  bounties  they  invited  the  husbaadmcft 
-of  each  district  to  cultivate  this  plant,  under  the  directioa 
of  these  surveyors,  who  superintended  the  business  from, 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  the  flax  was  watered  and  pce« 
pared  for.  pleamag. 
Invention  ^^  Spalding..  «ie  of  the  surveyors  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  flax-  of  this  county,  invented  the  wAter»machine  now  used  fiar. 
the  skutching  and  cleaning  of  the  flax  ;  and  under  his  di- 
rection the  Board  erected  the  first  machine  of  the  kind 
ever  known  in  Great  Britain  at  Gifibrdhall,  upon  the 
Tweedale  estate  in  this  country. 

The  mill  invented  by  }S^  Spalding  wrought  with  ver- 
tical, skutchers;  and  the  sole  alteration  made  upon  thb 
machine  since  his  pxac  ha3  heen  to  make  the  skutchers 
work  horizcmtally.  By  this  change  in  the  position  an^ 
motion  of  t|ie  skutchers,  the  mac^e  occupies  kss  spacer 
and  of  course  lessens  the  expence  of  the  building.  necctsa»" 
ry  for  containing  it. 

The  village  of  Adielstanefeord,  metaiBing  about  Soa^ 
fuord.  Inhabitants,  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  origin 
of  it9  name.  If  any  credit  is  due  to  Buchanan,  dixs  vik 
lage  owes  its  name  to  the  following  incident.  In  one  ef 
the  predatory  incursions,  frequent  at  that  early  period, 
Athelstane  (-^hom  he  supposes  to  have  been  a  Danidk 
chiefs  that  had  received  a  grant  of  Northumberland  from 
JCing  Alfred),  arrived  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  in  a 
battle,  with  Hungus  King  of  the  Picts  was  pnlkd  with  vio^ 
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fcnce  from  hit  horse  and  slain.  The  rivulet  where  that  bat*  ViHige««^ 
tie  was  Sought  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  th^  .  ^  ^ 
village,  and  is  called  Lug  Down  B$tm.  Buchanan  fiirther 
adds,  that  Hungus^  wfao.was  much  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  Athelstancy  was  encouraged  to  hazard  this  battle  by  a 
vision  of  St  A^dre^  the  Apostle  die  night  preceding,  who 
promised  him  success  ;  and  that  the  victory  was  fadlita* 
ted  by  the  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  air,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  X,  as  soon  as  the  battle  began.  The  village 
over  which  this  miraculous  vision  was  seen  still  retains 
the  name  of  Martky  a  contraction  of  miracle*  Achaius 
King  of  the  Scots,  by  whose  assistance  Hungus  obtained 
this  victory  (for  he  sent  him  10>000  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  son  Alpinus)^  in  commemoration  of  the  fore- 
said appearance  of  St  Andrew's  cross,  afterwards  institu- 
ted an  order  of  knighthood  in  honour  of  St  An<h:ew,  who 
in  times  of  popery  was  reckoned  the  tutelary  saint  of* 
Scotland.  This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  . 
ninth-  century.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  the  origi- 
nal church  of  this  place  was  built ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  tjrelfth  century,  the  parish 
church  of  Athektanefoord,  and  Crail  in  Fife,  with  theb 
tithes,  were  annexed  to  the  monastery  of  St  Martin,  in 
the  parish  of  Haddington,  by  Malcolm  the  Fourth.  Thi^ 
was  probably  done  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  his.  mother 
Ada,  Countess]  of  Northumberland,  who  founded  that  mo. 
nastery. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Haddicg- Atitk|skMtt 
ton,  Dunbar,  and  North'  Berwick,  we  have  already  men*> 
tioned  the  most  remarkable  vestiges  of  antiquity  belong- 
ing to  this  county.  A  considerable  number  of  others  are 
scattered  over  it.  In  the  parish  of  Humbie,  the  vestiges 
.of  a  Roman  casulbtm  stativum  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the 
estate  of  Whiteburgh,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  j)arish* 
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Ami^iftirult  Wts  of  •  dtrcoltr  IbniH  and  Consisted  of  tfiittirAs^ift 
Romam  the  distance  of  thirteen  Sect  ficbm  tech  other,  tuihmik 
^^**^  vtry  large  ttooeiy  and  with  eeihent  od.y  tl  the  bottom^ 
iMCiipicd  more  Uum  aki  acre  of  gtw&d*  rvo  urtcrfhiiKji 
can  be  got  about  tiie  Height  of  dm  ivatta  ^  hot  tbk  pt6fA 
etorof  thelaod^  remeihbert  diit  the  partb  of  AeibwUck 
he  hat  teen  were  ststeen  tea  thi^  The  -Mack  wi 
fafls  been  Juried  oS^  at  diiiBrent  tioKBy  £m:  bwUing  ttt 
fmsent  house  and  offices  of  WhitrtMrgh,  and  soant  &ra^ 
lioinet  on  the  estate.  Near  it  were  acveral  hunti^  k 
whith  were  ms  full  ef  boses  or  ashes.  In  the  camp  ib. 
aelf  were  Sound  a  medal  of  Trajan,  ^JSmbty  a  paitra,  anB 
u  horn  of  a  moots  deer,  b  the  neighbourhood,  but  is 
4}ther  parishes,  are  three  other  encampments^  sihuited  is 
anch  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the^upp6titibn  that  the  wbofe 
were  intended  to  act  in  concert^  and  to  dTrerlodk  the  hh 
thians. 
pMie«ir  About  a  mUejibove  the  Mlirqois  of  TWetMaU^s  hodfc 
^^'^^  x>f  Yester,  upon  a  peninsula  fbraned  bjr  ifie  water  of  Hopei 
to  the  east,  and  a  liuge  riVukt  on  the  Mat,  staoHs  tk 
.  :imctcnttatle  of  Yester.  Sir  DaVidlHkymifle^inhisAv- 
nals,  relates,  that  <^  Hugh  GiSbrd  db  Teilet  ifiedin  i2dt$ 
^*  that  in  his  castle  there  was  a  captfcaaas  piTenH  6snad 
^  by  magical  art,  and  called  id  the  eonntr^  Jiad-&^  i^b 
^  HAgohlen^haU.''  A  stair  of  tweatj.frot  staled  dows 
to  this  apartmeikt,  ^hich  is  a  large  and  ^labtoos  hilll,  iriA 
an  arched  roof ;  and  though  it  hath  stood  &r  so  snsf^ 
centuries,  and  here  eitposed  to  the  external  air  for  a  pe- 
riod of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  h  still  as  firm  aoi  cefire  u 
if  it  had  only  stood  a  few  yeari.  From  die  flooi*  of  thb 
hall,  another  stw  of  thir^*six  steps  leads  down  to  a  fK 
which  hath  a  communication  with  Hopes  waten  A  giti< 
part  of  the  walls  of  diis  large  and  ancient  easde  at^  siiB 
ittandbg.    There  is  a  tradition^  that  die  dbde  of  Yester 
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Has  iht  last  foctifica^oQ  ut  this  conatij  that  wtoenfaed  A  tt<piri<i 
to  Gci^cral  Giray,  sen^  iatcn  Scotland  by  Psotactor  Somier-* . 
act..  • 

Various  raadama  a£  fordficatuma  a&d  asocial  mounta» 
^»  to  bff  iban(l  in  the  parishes  of  Cranrald  aad  Whitii^ 
hanir  as  might  Daturalljr  be  expectsd  in  a  part  of  tho 
country  which  was  ofmi  imraded  1^  the  Denes  and  tli0 
B^^Iish.     In  the  parish  of  W^tiagham^  is  the  farm  of 
9rie9<few»  is  s  strong  &rlifieation,  all  the  parts  of  which 
aiiU  renauun  entbe.     This  ancient  woiik  stands  on  a  kindAndas* 
of  ptomontary,  formed  1^  the  junction  of  the  water  ol 
Whittater  on^  the  north  and  Kinsly  on  the  eastw    The  ek* 
▼ation  of  the  grannd  on  the  side  of  Kinsfy  is  about.IOO      ' 
Seet,  and  on  that  of  Whittater  aboot  ISO.     On  the  soi;itb 
aide  the  ground  is  nearly  lerel  to  spme  distance  from  the 
fiortification,  and  dien  rises  gradually  up  to  tk%  sumimt  of 
iPriestlaw.     The  camp  is  of  an  oval  form,,  with  the  broad-r 
^  end^  which  is  inaccessible^  toward^  the  north.     Oit 
one  side  are  four  ditches,  parallel  to  each  other  ;  and  the 
dntaxice  between  each  may  be  twelve  yards.-    On  the  north 
sdt  ase  three  ditches  ;   and  the  outier  diteh  is  carried 
Bound  the  whok.     The  circum£erenor  of  this  military 
work  ^measures  about  200a  feet.     In  one  place,  on  thd 
worthy, therpck  is  cut,  in  a  sloping  form,  down  to  the  bed  of 
Whittater  below ;  and  it  is  probaUe  that  UuMmgh  this  pas* 
sage  the  camp  was  suj^Jied  with  water.    There  are  three 
ptts  or  entries ;  one  on  the  n^uth.  side^  wbidi.  is  40  feet 
wide  'y  another  on  thfteastj  and  the  thiini  oa  &e  west,  whid^ 
ase  20  feet  wide  each. 

In  the  same  pasisl^  about  a  mile  and  »  half  nortk-weslTrapratr 
ftom  the  village  of  Whittingham,  ia  Dumpender  or  Tnu  ^^* 
prenekw,  a  Utde  hill  or  rock,  of  an  oval  form,  rising  by 
k$elf  iiji  an  open  country.     Oh  the  south  side  it  is  inao-r 
eifittsihk  ;  and^  on  the  other  sides^  round  the^  eztresu^ 
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^  of  tbe  smmnity'  are  the  remains  of  ^  old  djke  or  vn^ 
^  the  nutterials  of  ^Hiick  are  large  rough  stones,  rudelj  pled 
up  one  above  another.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  cob* 
structed  bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  country  in  the 
dajs  of  barbarism^  and  was  intended  as  a  place  of  safctj 
when  thej  were  invaded  bj  the  Danes  or  the  ^English. 
Oa  aiuch  occasion^  the/  went  thither  for  shelter,  amd  carried 
their  cattle  and  effects  along  with  them.  This  solitary  rock 
was  anciently  called  Bumpenderkno ;  but  afterMaxy  Qaeaf 
of  Scotland,  so  famous  in  history,  ^as  carried  off  bj  die 
Earl  of  Bothttrell  to  Hails  castle^  which  standi  to  the 
notth  on  the  Tyne  river,  about  an  Englith  nuk  below  it; 
it  was  c^ed  Traprimlaw^  from  the  two  Frenoh  words 
trapi  and  nine.  Several  ye»rs  ^o^  a  small  plant^os  of 
different  kinds  of  trees  was  made  on  its  stimmit  by  way 
bi  experiments  and  inclosed  widi  a  stone  dyke  or  wall  six 
feet  high; '  The  trees  succeeded  very  well  whife  they 
were  sheltered  hf  the  wall  ;  but  since  that  time  they 
have  not  made  the  smallest  progressi 

In  the  parish  of  Innerwick  there  is  a  small  encam|nnest 

on  Blackcastle  hill,  seemingly  Danish;     There  are  two 

very  beaatiful  tumuli,  on  the  top  of  which  have  been  bn<^ 

rial  places.     Near  one  of  them  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch^ 

tommonly  called  Ederkirti  said  to  be  a  corruption  for  Kii^ 

Edward,  who  is  supposed  to  have  buik  it. 

Ibttle  of         ^  ^^^  parish  of  Spot,*  Downhill,  about  SOO  feet  above  the 

Pimbar.     sea,  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  on  which  General 

Leslie  had  his  camp  before  (what  is  sometimes  called)  die 

battle  of  Dunbar y  but  in  genera],  oyer  this  country,  theiia/<£ 

.  .  ^        tie  ofBovmhill^  fotight  on  the  east  side  and  n^ghboorhood 

of  the  hill^  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Scotddi  armj^ 

under  Leslie's  conmiand.     From  this  strong  intrendmienl 

Leslie  was  persuaded,  contraxy  to  his  oym  opinion,  to 

come  down  \  was  defeated  by  CrpmwcU^  who  was  just. 

% 

/ 
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4tk>at  to  tobatk  hir  troops  at  Dunbar  for  want  of  provi-  AmiipihieK 
sioQSy  and  was  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  Musket- 
bullets^  swords,  human  bones,  and  pieces  of  jscarlet  cloth, 
are  still  found  in  the  neighbouring  fields*  Manj  of  the 
killed  were  buried  in  and  about  Spott  Dean. 
.  On  the  northern  aliore  of  the  county,  along  the  frith^ 
from  Aberladj  towards  Loi^niddery,  are  a  great  many 
atone  graves  ;  all  of  them  that  have  been  opened  contain* 
ing  human  bones/  Particularly  in  Gkissford  links,  they 
are  laid  almost  as  thick  as  in  a  church-yard,  and  fill  a 
nroy  considerable  spatie  of' ground.  It  is  remarkable  that 
many  of  them  lie  nearly «south  and  north;  In  searching 
lately  for  a  stone  quarry,  there^  were  found  in  a  hole,  in- 
closed with  stones  aboirt  30  inches  by  18,  the  l^es  of  a 
human  body,  and  a  small  well-formed  tesselated  uni/  of  a 
very  light  blue  colour  ;  but  the  workmen  had  not  been 
curious  enough  to  observe  whether  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  urn,  or  if  it  had  a  cover.  It  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  At  a  small  distance  from  these 
graves  are  two  pretty  large  tumuli^ 

The  Castle  of  Dirleton  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  build^I>it-lctoa 
cr  of  it|  and  the  time  of  its  erection,  are  both  unknowsr.- 
It  is  mentioned  in. history  as  early  as  the  year  120S.  It 
then  belonged  to  one  of  the  fiMnily  of  de  Vallibus,  or  de 
Vave :  and  wh«i  King.  Edward  the  First  invaded  Scotland 
by  the  eastern  borders^  surrendered  to  Anthony  Beck^ 
Bishop  of  Durham,  after  a  very  obstinate  defence. 

Heming  says,  **  that  at  the  siege  of  Dirleton  in  East  Lo« 
thian^  about  the  beginning  of  July  12Q8,  the  English  sol- 
diers were  reduced  to  great  scarcity  of  provisions ;  they 
subsisted  on  the  peas  and  beans  which  they  pickt  up  inr 
the  fields."  .       .  .^ 

**  'This  circumstance,"  says  Dalrymple  (firom  whom 
tlii>  artigle  is  txansoribed),  *\  presents  tis  with  a  favourablo 
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Anti^ltSeiylcw  o#  th«  itate  of  tgvkmltitfq  ia  £ast  totlikA  as  4# 
book  ts  theiyvtrcni^  Mflfei«jis.W 

In  tke  wtrdroW  ftofowt  tff  the  flgth  e£  EduM  Knl^ 
A.  Dtf  1299  and  ISOO,  w#  findl  many  eatrim^l'pfovisMi 
given  bj  tho  king's  a«der  to  Robofft  4t  Moib  Lftoi*  ibr 
Tictnallmg  his  ca^  6f  Dirielon.  A.  D.  1966^  by  a  fe- 
6[>rA  in  Rymer,  it  appears  thai  Aytner  d^  Vdba'te  wai 
directed  to  seiie  Atf  castle  of  DiiSetok  in  the  king's  ^aatk, 
vrith  aH  its  apurtenances^  lands,  and  tenements,  'flted  all  dM 
goods  and  chattels  found  in  the  said  oasde^  whiidi  was  ts 
be  furmshed  with  immnnitioa,  a&d  delivered  to  ^  1^ 
Aer  of  Mr  John  de  Kjngeston^  to  kefep  it  till  the  Ickg 
riionld  give  mher  orders. 

In  th^  ^ign  ef  ^g  Robert  I.  Jolm  Kafyburten  aqai* 
red  ib€  lofrdship  of  Dirleton,  bj  marrjing  (be  daughter 
and  co^fieiress  fit  William  de  Valli%ns.  In  146a  it  k« 
longed  to  Thomas  Haljburton,*  who  was  one  of  At  ebief- 
|ains  appointed  by  Archibald  Eaji  of  Douglas  to  attesi 
fhe  moAoKs  of  the  Sftgliaii^ 

A.  D.  1440,  Sir  Walter  Ba^bntfon,  lord  IfigfaTrste 
surer  of  Scodand,  was  ereated  a  peer  by  At  i^k  of  Loid 
Dirkton.  About  the  beginning  of  die  ITtfat  century  ^ 
iord^ip  belonged  to  Jobn  Maxwell,  a  Kcalous  royalisty 
who  was  by  lUng  Sharks  the  First  craited  Lord  Diiktea  > 
he  lost  his  estate  by  his  attachmenf  t6  die  royd  eMe> 
and  soon  after  the  restoration  it  oame  into  Ae  posssssi^ 
of  Sir  John  Msbet^  king^s  idvocate;  in  whose  <titflb^  '^ 
still  remains,  along  with  a  hendsome  estate  oeac  if.  ^ 
ring  the  avil  wars,  in  the  last  centa^^  tills  casde  was  ^ 
koA  by  General  Lamberty  after  a  gafflant  Mtkot,  mthf 
him  reduced  to  its  present  ruinous  state. 
^^^lutt  ^^  ^^^  parish  of  Dirleton  are  the  ruins  of  G«bo^ 

<hurdk.      (^urch ;  a  building  apparently  of  great  moA^tj*    Tbii 
teotont  chureh  once  served  the  periaii  ^  Wcifteil*    ^&^ 
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ilcar  had,  A.  D.  1268,  an  amwial  sdiarr  of  t\^^c  meiks,  Ooimtry' 

,  teais> 

till  the  year  1612,  when  the  chtirch  tras^by  act  of  parha-  ■ 

ment,  tran^ated  to  Dirleton.  The  last  vicar  of  Galane 
is  said  to  have  been  deposed  hj  King  Jamej  the  Sixth  fbf 
the  high  crime  of  smoking  tobacco  ^  k  weed  which  his 
Majesty  deemed  only  fit  for  diahoUcal  famigations ! 

It  would  he  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate,  and  nuich 
inore  to  desdribe;  the  gteat  niimber  of  handsome  villas^ 
which,  along  with  their  pleasiire-grotrnds;  adorn  difietent 
parts  of  this  coitoty:     Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  buildingsl  are  Athisfield  and  Wemyss  house.     TheWemyai 
latter;  now  finishing  at  Gossfbrd,  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Forth,  by  the  Earl  of  Wetnyss,  is  a  most  magnificent  and 
Uegant  buildmg;  The  two  principal  rooms  are  ef  an  extra* 
Ordinary  size.   *  The  cornice  of  the  drawing-room  is  sup- 
J>orted  by  fbtir  beautiful  marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
and  the  pedestals;  diafts;  and  capitals;  are  of  exquisite 
workmanship.     It  is  seen  from  afar  on  both  sides  of  the 
Frith;     Amisfield;  in  the  parish  of  Haddington j  was  built  AoiiMil. 
by  the  same  nobleman  sibout  3i  years  ago.    The  body  of 
the  House  is  109  ffeet  in  length  by  17  feet  in  depth.    The 
apartments  are  large;  elegant,  and  numerous.     The  gal- 
lery contains  many  capital  paintings;  some  of  them   by 
fee  first  masters  ;  particularly  a  Crucifixion,  by  Impe- 
iiali ;  Venus  and  Ai>6nis^  by  Annibal  Caracci ;  the  Sa- 
^RiFidE  of  Iphigenia,  by  Pompeio ;  a  Sea-piece,  by 
Vandervelt ;  the  FLiOHt  into  £gypt,  by  Murillo  ;  Ver- 
TUMKUS  and  Pomona,  by  Hubens;  accounted  a  first-rate. 
piece ;  Apollo  keeping  the  sheep  of  Admetus;  by  Guido 
Rhcni;  die  BaI'tiSM  of  our  Saviour,  by  Poussin  ;  a 
Flower-piece,  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  Judith  and  Holo- 
^ERNEs;  by  Pompei6 ;  General  MoNk,  by  Sir  Peter 
tely ;  wiA  Fa  wily  Portraits,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
liolds;  Atkman;  Beaton;  Ramsay,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  H  h 
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Countrj^       Tester  House,  belongiag  to  the  Marquis  of  Twce&fe^ 
c.  ■  y      ■  is  a  large,  eleg^ant,  and  magnificent  structure,  built  of  bewn. 
Y^^^    stone,  of  a  fine  reddish  colour,,  brought  from  the  lands  q£ 
Delgaty  in  Fife,  which  formerly  belonged  to  this  noble: 
SaltonhaJL  family •  Salton  Hall,  the  seat^of  the  faniily  of  Fletcher,  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  an  ancient,  building,  which  has  beeik 
much  ornamented  of  late  years.   It  was  formerly -a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  possessing  all  the  appurtenances  oC 
an  old  fortress.  The  lawn  in  front  commands  a  rich  and  ex- 
tensive prospect.     The  garden  contains  many  of  the  rarest 
exotics  ;  and  amongst  others  the  suber,  or^  cork  tree,. which 
was  long  supposed  to  be  too  delicate  for  our  northern  cli« 
mate.    Here,,  however,,  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size 
in  a  common  exposiire.    The  pleasure  ground  is  large,  and. 
affords  a  variety  of  romantic  scenery ,^  interspersed  with  ve- 
nerable groupsof  aged  elm  and  oak,  and  enlivened  by  the. 
meandrings  of  a  small  stream  called  Salton  water,  which 
descends  from. the  skirts x)fLammermoor  into  the  Tyne. 
Dr^lpft.        "^^  house  of  Douglass  stands  on  the  west  side  of  a 
small  river,,  which  divides  Ei^t  Lothian  from,  the  county 
of  Berwick.     The  banks  of  the  river  are  steep,^  and  co- 
vered with  unconmionly  fine  wood,,  through  which  a  va- 
riety of  agreeable  walks  are  cut,  and  kept  in  good  repair.. 
The  Castle  of  Dunglass  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Scottish  history.     li  belonged  for  many  years  to  the  Earl 
of  Hume's  ancestors,  and  from  this  he  has  the  title  of 
Lord  Dunglassx  >  It^was  here  that  James  the  Sixth  lodged- 
with  his  retinue  the  first  night  after  he  left.  Edinburgh  on. 
his  journey  to  London  in  1603«     'Riis  fort  was  by  acci- 
dent or  treachery  blown  up  in  the  year  1640,  when  Lonl 
Haddington,  and  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  gentle* 
men,  perished  in  its  ruins.     The  present  house,  a  moden&r 
Building,  is  raised  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ancient  forfer 
stood.    Near  it  stands  an  old  chajgel^  which,,  though  nc^ 
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At>w  \ised  (at  tfie  purpose  it  was  originally  intended,  is  still   Country 
kept  in  repair.    It  was  built  aboi^t  the  middle  of  the  14th        7    '"^ 
century  by  Sir  Thomas  Hume,  who  married  Nicolas  Pip- 
die,  heiress  of  Dunglass. 

Many  gentle  mens  seats  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  re^^ 
markable  on  account  of  their  situation,  amidst  beautiful 
scenery^  formed  by  waters  running  in  d^ep  valleys  or 
glens,  with  precipitous  banks,  adorned  with  wood.  Such, 
for  example^  is  Spott  House,  'romantically  situated  on  aSpott# 
rock,  in  a  deep  den  or  glen^  about  a  mile  long.  Though 
appearing  in  a  very  low  site,  it  has  a  prospect  of  the 
German  Ocean,  Dunbar,  the  Bass,  Isle  of  May,  and  the 
neighbouring  very  rich  coast  of  East  Lothian.  On  each 
side  of  the  house  there  are  rivulets  falling  in  beautiful 
cascades  over  rocks  into  very  deep  pools.  The  banks,  in 
many  places,  are  almost  perpendicular,  covered  with  very 
tall  old  plane,  ash,  elm,  and  beech  trees,  many  of  whose 
trunks  and  branches  are  twined  about  with  ivy.  There 
is  no  space  between  the  banks  but  what  the  bum  occu- 
pies, which  runs  into  Spott  water  or  Brocks  burn,  and  en- 
ters the  German  Ocean  at  Broxmouth,  a  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh^  near  Dunbar.  Of  a  similar  character  is  whitting* 
Whittingham  House,  which  bears  marks  of  great  anti-^^***'* 
qtdty.  It  is  built  on  elevated  grourd,  surrounded  by 
many  natural  beauties,  improved  by  the  embellishments 
of  art*  The  adjacent  banks,  for  the  space  of  an  English 
mile,  are  covered,  from  top  to  bottom^  with  various  sorts 
of  trees,  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  Between  the  banks 
there  is  a  glen  or  valley,  through  which  the  Whitting- 
ham rolls  along  its  limpid  stream  in  a  winding  course^ 
sometimes  approaching  one  side,  and  sometimes  the  other* 
Through  the  adjacent  grounds  several  beautifid  walks  are 
interspersed ;  and,  what  rarely  happens  in  other  places^ 
they  have  always  a  dry  bottom,  both  sunmier  and  winter^ 
Hha 
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Emjoott  Had  ftre  to  conducted,  that  in  some  ooe  of  them  it  if  fCDtfb 
mciu 
^.  ^  mmtnllj  pretty  easj,  at,  anj  acason,  to  find  shelter  from  the 

wind  and  the  stonn. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  particular  deacrtp- 
tions  of  the  various  countrj  seats  in  this  district.  We 
have  akeadj  mentioned  Tjnninghame  on  account  of  the 
oatant  of  the  plantlttions  with  which  its  vicinitjr  is  adorn- 
ed; and  we  maj  farther  mention  the  houses  of  Setoo, 
Gitmetton^  Hopes,  and  North  Berwick,  «s  disting:iiish€d 
V7  their  situation  or  structure. 

Although  this  coun^  is  hy  no  means  rcmarkahle  for 
ks  extent,  great  numbers  of  persons  have  been  bom  or  ra- 
ided in  it,  who  have  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  pu- 
blic business^  or  in  the  history  of  their  oountrj.  The  fii- 
Cockbum.  ^ij  of  Cockbum  of  Qrmiston  long  possessed  conaidgr* 
aUe  emineace  :  thej  were  protestants  at  the  rcEormatioe,. 
and  whigs  afterwards.  CodLbum,  Lord  Justice  GeAp 
was  eminent  aa  a  judge  and  lawyer.  John,,  his  aon  ani 
successor,  was  no  less  so  aa  a  statesman  and  a  patrkitia 
representative  of  his  countrj  in  the  union«.pailiameiit,  and 
in  several  succeeding  parliaments.  He  was  for  a  cataim 
derafale  time  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admirgUj.  Aboitf 
the.jear  174D  he  retired  from  political  business,  and  ex- 
erted himself  in  the  improvement  of  the  agrkruhure  and 
ipianuf^ctures*  of  this  county.  He  contributed  to  erad 
•  ^  first  bleachfield  in  Scotland ;  and  by  hir  example  and 
influence  produced  the  first  vigorous  oxerkions  in  ***^K?rff 
and  repairing  the  highroads  in  his  n6igh1k>orhood. 

The  parish  of  Prestoapans  has  been  the  rasidebce  of  i#- 
ttera)  men  of  eminence.  Of  these  we  may  mentite  the 
honourable  Jam^s  Erskine  of  Grange,  brother  of  the  £atl 
tf  Mar,  and  Loxd  Justice  Clark  for  the  three  last  yaara  o£ 
Queen  Ann.  He  resigned  his  seat  on  the  be&di  in  di# 
year  1*734,  that  he  might  go  into  parliaaesit  to  opptte  Sit 
ILobert  Walpole.    He  was  proprietor  of  the  lands  now 
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iitlongmg  to  Schawls  (los^ital  and  to  Watson^i  Hospital.   £mfaiebt 
Hugh  Dalrymple^  Lc^d  Drummore,  ivas  a  distinguished  ^  ,v     t,t 
and  popular  judge«    William  Grant  of  Prestongrangc  was  Lord  Pre».  . 
liOrd  Advocate  in  1746,  and  carried  on  the  prosecutions ***°*^*^*^^' 
Against  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  rebellion^  with  such  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  feeling  and  lenity  for  the  ao- 
cusedy  as  gained  him  universal  apjMrobation.     Ho  was  af- 
terwards appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice,  and  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  justiciar j* 
Some  gentlemen  of  the  first  merit  in  their  several  lines  of 
life  were  educated  at  the  school  here,  viz.  ifie  late  Colonel 
Campbell  Dalrjrmpft,  youagiest  son  of  Lord  Drummorc, 
who  was  go^mor  of  Guadaloupe  after  it  was  taken  in  the 
war  175<I ;  Sir  Robert  Murraj  Keith,  and  his  brother  Sir 
Basil  Keith ;  the  last  of  whom  died  governoir  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  former,  during  a  great  nunaber  of  years,  occupied 
the  iniportant  stadoa  of  BritUh  4ttd>as8ador  at  the  court  of 
Vietmm 

The  parish  bt  3alton  is  remarkable  for  bavteg  {^ve(i 
Mrth,  or  afibftted  residence,  to  several  very  distiuguished 
dnr^ter*.  Amcmg  these  may  ht  mentioned  Dunbar^  onej>unbar,Ae 
^f  the  moM  distinguished  of  the  early  Scoitish  poet^,  He^^^^ 
was  born  at'Sahon,  in  the  year  1465*  In  the  ttaiict  pew 
'dod  of  his  lift  he  Was  a  friar  ;  but  he  soon  reHnquisfaed 
the  ^f6s^n  of  a  a^onk  for  that  of  a  poet  i  and  by  the 
$inguls^  6iLC<;llence  of  his  composttions  attracted  the  royal 
Itttctttioti,  becaifte  a  fkvourite  kt  the  Scottish  court>  and 
was  admitted  fts  a  companion  of  their  select  parties^  Thi^ 
^p«rsatll€  genius  of  Dunbar  qualified  him  completely  for 
Alnihg  in  these.  Of  all  the  productions  of  ^s  bard, 
|Js  OcMen  Terge  and  his  Thistle  and  Rjose  have  been 
Jllost  gcn^^ally  adiiiifed.'  The  design  of  the  Gdden  Tcrge 
4s  to  she^  the  imperce^ibk  and  dangerous  pa,wcr  of  love 
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Eminent  when  indulged  in  opposition  to  teasofi ;  the  Thistk  aoi 
u  V  I  Rose  was  written  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  daogh* 
ter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  with  James  the  Fourth, 
Gurnet.  The  historian  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury^ 
was  five  years  rector  of  this  parish,  and  began  here  his  de* 
rical  career.  In  1669  he  left  this  place,  to  assume  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  of  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties attached  to  this  office  with  much  credit  and  ability  tiB 
1674,  when  the  political  jealousies  of  the  times  induced 
him  to  resign  his  chair,  and  to  leave  his  country.  Having 
gone  to  London,  he  contrived  to  introduce  himself  both  to 
King  Charles  the  Second  and  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 'activity  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the.faculty  he  appears  to  have  had  of  pushing  him- 
self into  notice,  he  became  known  in  the  political  circles. 
Having  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afteri- 
wards  James  the  Seventh,  upon  account  of  his  whig  priiu 
ciples,  Burnet  found  it  prudent,  after  the  accession  of  that 
prince,  to  retire  to  the  continent.  Here  he  found  means  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
William  and  Marjr.  He  had  been  accused  in  England  of  pry- 
ing impertinently  into  matters  with  which  he  had  no  con- 
cern ;  but  this  temper  proved  useful  to  him  at  last.  While  in 
Switzerland,  he  discovered  a  plan  which  h^d  b^n  prppor 
sed  to  the  Frencli  court  for  Icidnapping  its  great  enemy^ 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  landing  a  few  men  in  a  fishing 
boat,  and  seizing  the  prince  when  taking  an  airing  unatr 
tended^  according  to  his  usual  custom,  upon  the  shore. 
Burnet  communicated  information  of  this  plot,  and  was  ta- 
ken un^er  the  protection  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.  When 
the  English  nation^^  irritated  by  th^  attempt  made  by 
James  the  Seventh  to  overturn  the  whole  constitatioa| 
l^otb  pf  the  church  and  state,  invited  his  $on-in-IaW|  tbp 
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Iftriate  of  Orange,  to  assume  the  goTcmment,  Btftiief^  tmincnt 
peculiar  teriiper  led  him  to  perform  a  service  of  some  im- 
portance. The  prince  was  a  man  of  a  reserved  character. 
In  entering  upon  such  an  enterprtze  as  that  of  attempting 
to  dethrone  the  British  monarch,  •it  was  natural  that  he 
should  consider  well  before-hand  what  reward  he  was  to 
«buin  for  encountering  the  hazard-of  the  undertaking.  He 
liimself  had  no  claim  to  the  throne  of  England.  By  stU 
-ting  his  wife  *ipon  it,  he  would  not  obtain  it  for  himself ; 
•and  even  the  influence  he  might  gain  might  be  lost  in  an 
instant  bj  her  death*  These  considerations  induced  him 
to  hesitate  long  about  accepting  t^e  proposals  made  bj  thef 
£nglrsh  malcontents.  At  the  same«time,  his  reserved  cha«' 
xacter  prevented  him  from  ej^daining  the  cause  of  his  he- 
sitation to  his^couttsellors,  or  even  to  his  own  wife.  To- 
wardsthe  latter  he  was  restrained,  by  a  sentiment  of  deli* 
cacjr,  from  proposing  that  she  should  make  any  renuncia-^ 
tion  in  his  favour  of  what  might  appear  her  birthwright. 
b  the  mean  while,  nobody  suspected  the  natupe  of  the  dif<^ 
ficulty  which  ke^  the  fn^nce  in  suspence  :  but  Burnet's 
active  genius,  which  led  him  to  think  of  every  thing,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  making  some  arrangement  upon 
this  subject  before  the  expedition  to  England  should  be 
undertaken^  He  supposed  the  idea  had  occurred  to  nobody 
but  himself;  and  as,  in  his  intercourse  with  persons' of 
high  rank,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  affected  or  over- 
awed by  any  sense  of  their  dignity^  or  his  own  inferior!- 
t^^  he  instantly  waited  upon  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and 
proposed  that  she  and  her  hu^and  should  arrange  before 
band  the  rank  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  if  the  attempt  to  dethrone  her  fa- 
ther should  prove  successful^  The  princess  readily  decla- 
red that  she  was  satisfied  with  possessing  the  affections  of 
her  lHi$band|  and  that  she  wished  him  to  enjoy  the  whole 
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3fima4  ii»w«r.  Burnet  next  obtained  ao  audittoe  of  the  prinoe^ 
T_  .  and  repeated  his  conversation  ii^ith  the  princess^  The  pmn 
beard  him  with  afttooishment^  though  he  taid  little  ;  b«it 
afterwards  said  to  one  of  bis  counselors,  that  this  man| 
Bumety  had  surmounted^  in  an  insta&t^  a  difficult  which 
bad  perplexed  him  duri&g  six  months.  Burnet  acoon- 
panied  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ia  the  character  of  diap« 
lain,  in  tl^  expedition  which  raded  in  the  revolutioQ  of 
^08g.  Bj  doing  so,  he  not  onlj  hazafded  his  life,  in  case 
be  had  bemi  taken^  but  if  he  had  been  sent  down  to  Soot- 
lati4  for  trial,  he  lirould  undoubtedlj  b4ve  been  put  to  die 
torture  §  a  practice  which  was  not  then  abolished.  As  • 
reward  for  his  senrices  he  was  afterwards  created  bisbc^ 
of  Salisburj.  Hu  writing,  both  as  a  historian  and  as  a 
divine,  are  well  known  ^  though,  in  the  former  charader^ 
justice  does  not  appear  to  hare  b^en  done  to  him  bj  his 
successors  in  the  same  department* 
wUtfita  of  1^  P*^^  ^^  ^®  birth-pbcs  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of 
r^  Salton,  the  celebrated  patriot  whom  we  have  already  men« 
tioned,  and  who  was  for  some  years  the  pupil  of  Bttmet* 
From  him  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  much  of  diat  liberal 
and  independent  character  whidi  he  displayed  tfarou^ 
Hie.  His  political  principles,  which  were  republican,  dis- 
gusted him  completely  with  the  despotic  reigns  of  Charles 
and  James,  and  made  him  engage  keenly  in  every  preject 
ibrthe  recovery  of  the  consdtution  and  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  in  the  secret  councils  of  Lord  Russel,  and 
was  a  principal  leader  in  Monn^outh's  expedition ;  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  in  the  Soottisb  parlia- 
ment against  the  difierent  articles  of  |he  treaty  bunion 
with  England. 
Lord  Mil-  Lord  Milton,  nephew  to  this  great  m^,  ttd  not  infe- 
^^  rior  to  him  in  patriotism,  was  also  a  bative  of  Siiltoti.    He 

was  born  in  jthe  year  1690,  and  educated  to  the  ^rofessioii- 
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^f  tbe  bar :  he  was  admitted  an  advocate;  appointed  a  lord  Saimk 
p{  session^  and  at  length  raised  to  the  distinguished  office  y  ^  '  ' 
of  lord  justice  clerk*  It  was  in  this  high  station  that  he 
4id  his  country  essential  service  during  the  unhappy  re- 
bellion in  1145*  The  conduct  of  almost  the  whole  pub« 
lie  a£Fairs  of  Scotland  fell  upon  him  i  smd  these  he  mana- 
ged with  such  an  uncommon  degree  of  discretion,  temper, 
and  moderation,  that  the  impetuosity  of  wanton  punish^ 
ment  was  restrained,  and  lenient  measures  adopted  in  fa- 
vour of  those  whom  indisoretion  or  ignorance  had  betray-  , 
ed  intQ  hostility.  He  overlooked  many  of  the  informa- 
tioas  which  were  brought  to  his  office ;  and  it  is  stated  here;, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  after  his  death  many  sealed 
letters,  containing  such  information,  were  found  unopened 
among  his  other  papers.  With  the  same  patriotic  views 
he  engaged  z^oudy  in  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdicf 
dons,  which  had  long  been  inimical  to  order  and  to  jus« 
tice. .  With  unremitting  ardour  he  pursued  every  schemo 
that  could  promote  the  trade,  manufaoturesy  or  agricultimii 
o£  his  country. 

The  celebrated  Scottish  reformer  John  Knox  wtis  a  na-  j^  l^nou 
live  of  the  parish  of  Haddington*  H^  was  born  in  the 
GiSbrd  gate,  one  of  die  suburbs  df  Haddington,  leading 
to  the  village  of  Gifford,  which  has  probably  occasioned 
the  erroneous  account  of  him  by  Dr  M^Kenzie,  D.  Bu- 
chanan, and  others,  who  tell  us  he  was  born  at  GiffiMd* 
The  house  in  the  Gifford  gate  in  which  Knoit  was  bocm 
sdll  romains ;  it  has  but  a  mean  appeafmnoe^  and,  togON 
ther  with  two  or  three  acres  of  land  adjoining,  bddnge#> 
for  several  o^turies  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Knox,  «*i- 
lil  they  were  purchased  by  the  present  Earl  of  Weiftyss. 

Knox  was  the  hero  in  Scotland  of  the  reforsration  &oi% 
popery.  He  Was  educated  at  the  universi^  cS  St  Asi»- 
^w'sy  where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts>  and  eoiaamentael 
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Cniiiwiit  teacher  vcrj  <tarlj  in  life.  At  this  time  the  new  rcBgiofl 
<  V  '■■■  of  Martin  Luther  was  bnt  little  known  in  Scotland.  Mt 
iCnox  therefore  at  first  was  a  zealous  Roman  catholic ;  hdt 
-attending  the  sermon  of  atrertain  black  fiftar  named  Guial- 
iium,  he  began  to  waver  in  his  opinions-;  -and  afterwards 
conversing  with  the  famous  Wishart,  who,  in  1544,  came 
to  Scotland  with  the  commissioners  sent  by  Hemy  Eighth, 
he  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  and  became  a  ^%alous 
reformer.  Being  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  rhc  lairds 
of  Ormestoun  and  Longniddery,  he  began  to  instruct  then!i 
in  the  principles  of  the  protestant  rdigion ;  and  on  that 
account  was  3o  violently  persecuted,  by  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  that  with  his  two  pupils  he  was  obliged,  in  the 
year  1547,  to  take  shelter  in  the.-castk  of  that  pkoe  ;  bat 
the  castle  was  'besieged  and  taken  by  twenty-one  Frencii 
^lleys.  He  continued  a  prisoner  on  board  a  galley  two 
years,  namely,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549  ;  when; 
being  set  at  liberty,  he  landed  in  England ;  and  having  ob^ 
Gained  a  licence,  was  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick, 
and  afterwards  at  Newcastle.  Stfype  conjectures  that,  in 
1552,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  the  Sixth. 
He  certai&ly  obtained  an  annual  pension  ^of  ibrty  pounds 
;and  was  offered  the  living  of  AHhallows  in  London ;  which 
he  reftised,  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  liturgy. 

Soon  Sifter  the  accession  of  (^leen  Mary  he  fetired  to 
Geneva  ;  whence,  at  die  command  of  John  Calvin,  he  re- 
moved to  Fraidcfort,  where  he  pr^ched  to  the  exiles.  But 
a  difference  arising  on  account  of  his  refasing  to  read  the 
English  liturgy^  he  went  back  to  Geneva;  and  from 
thence,  in  1555,  rctomed  to  Scotland,  where  the  reforma- 
tion had  made  considerable  progress  during  his  absence* 
lie  now  travelled  from  place  to  place,  preaching  and  ex- 
horting the  people  with  unremitting  zeal  and  resolution:. 
About  this  time  (l55a)  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen-re* 
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cent,  earnestly  entreating  her  to  hear  the  protestant  doc-  Eminciit  \ 

nicxu 
trine ;  which  letter  she  treated  with  contempt.     In  the  ii  y    ■  ■ » 

^ame  year  the  English  Calvinists  at  Geneva  invited  Mr 
Knox  to  reside  among  them.  He  accepted  their  invita- 
tion. Immediately  after  his  departure  from  Scotland^  the 
bishop  summoned  him  to  appear  ;  and  he  not  appearing^ 
<;ondemned  him  to  death  for  heresy,  and  burnt  his  effigy 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1559 ;  du- 
ring which  time  he  published  his  First  Blast  against  the 
motutrous  Regiment  (government)  of  Women*  Being  now 
returned  to  Scotland,  he  resumed  the  great  work  of  refor^ 
mation  with  his  usual  ardour,  and  was  appointed  minister  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1561  ^ueen  Mary  arrived  from  France; 
She,  it  Is  well  known,  was  bigotted  to  the  religion  in  which 
jtfhe  had  been  educated ;  and  on  that  account  was  exposed 
to  continual  insults  from  her  reformed  subjects.  Mr  Knox 
himself  frequently  insulted  her  from  the  pulpit ;  and  when 
admitted  to  her  presence,  regardless  of  her  sex,  her  beau- 
ty, and  her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  a  most  unjus- 
tifiable freedom.  In  the  year  1571,  our  reformer  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  Edinburgh  on  account  of  the  confusion  and 
4anger  from  the  opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  tfaea 
rcgeiit ;  but  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  resumed 
his  pastoral  functions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  Novem- 
ber 1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Giles 
in  that  city.  His  history  of  the  reformation  was  printed 
with  bis  other  works  at  Edinburgh  in  1584,  1586,  1644> 
1732.  He  published  many  other  pieces;  and  several 
more  are  preserved  in  Galderwood's  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  left  also  a  considerable  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts, which  in  1732  were  in  the  posaessioa  of  Mr 
Woodrow,  minister  of  Eastwood. 

^s  \Q  his  character^  it  is' easily  understood,  n^^thv 
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jstaadiag  the  txtftme  dissinulitade  of  the  two  poftraity 
drawn  by  popish  and  calvinistical  pencils.  According  to 
Ibe  first,  he  was  a  devil ;  in  the  ideas  of  the  latter,  an  aiu 
gel.  He  was  certainlj  neither.  The  following  character 
is  dmwn  )^y  Dr  Robertson.  ''  Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinte- 
xesttdoess^  were  virtnes  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree*  He  was  acquainted,  too,  with  die  learning  culti- 
vated in  that  age,  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence 
which  is  calculated  to  rouse  and  inflame*  His  maxims, 
liowever,  were  often  too  severe,  and  the  impetuositj  of 
im  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  unconqdjing,  he  show- 
ed no  indulgence  to  iht  infirmities  of  others*  Regaidlesa 
of  Ae  ^tinctioos  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his 
admonitions  Widi  an  acrimonj  and  vehemence  more  apt 
to  irritate  dian  to  reclaim ;  and  this  ofiten  betrayed  him 
into  indecent  expressions  with  respect  to  Queen  Mary's 
person  tod  condtt(Ht  These  very  qualities,  however, 
whidi  now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to 
be  tke  instrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  die  refor- 
ttatiaii  tnong  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  bet 
diagert,  and  to  surmoun$  opposition,  from  ^hich  a  persoa 
of  a  more  gende  spirit  wo^Id  liave  been  apt  to  shrink 
¥aek.  By  an  unwearied  applicadon  to  study  and  to  ba»> 
biiiess,  as  Wdl  as  by  the  frequency  and  fisrvonr  of  |ua  pab* 
lie  diaawttses,  he  had  worn  out  a  consdtudon  natmrally 
iirong.  During  a  lingering  illness  he  discovered  fhe  nt* 
inost  fbrtttnde,  and  met  the  approach  of  death  with  a  mag. 
namity  ins^artble  from  his  character.  He  was  constamly 
employed  in  aots  of  devotion,  and  comforted  himself  wid^ 
those  prospects  of  immortality,  whidi  not  only  preserve 
good  men  from  desponding,  but  fill  them  with  exuhatioa 
in  their  last  moments.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  who  wa^ 
present  at  his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eologtum  in  ft  few 
|iror4t;  the  more  honoiitabi^  fox  Ka<^|  aa  dley  c^me  from 
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^t  whom  he  had  often  censured  with  peculiar  acverity :   ^mhmi 
^'  Here  lies  be  who  never  feared  the  hcc  of  man."  <■    ^    ■# 

The  family  of  Maitland  has  long  been  distinguished  in  Family  of 
this  county*  Their  ancient  name  was  MautaUtnt.  The 
first  that  became  eminent  was  an  old  Sir  Richard,  who.  li« 
ired  after  the  fniddle  of  the  thirteenth  centurj,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  valour.  He  was  then  baroo  or  lakd  of 
Thirlestane  in  Haddingtonshire.  In  1346  the  familj  must 
bave  been  eminent;  for  in  that  year  John  Maitland  of 
Thirlestane  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Patri^  EUurl  of 
March.  On  the  28th  January  14S2„  William  Maitl«n4 
of  Thirlestane  obtained  fi'om  Archibald^  Duke  ei  Toai* 
ralne  and  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Bkyih 
and  others.     Another  chief  of  the  &mily,  William^  wW  ' 

first  had  the  title  of  Lethington,  married  Martfia,  daughter 
#f  George  Lord  Seaton,  and  was  killed  at  Flodden  in  I519» 

Ifit  son.  Sir  Richard  the  Younger,  a  Seqttkh  po^t»  wassirRicbi^ 
bom  in  1496  ;  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  and  wmit  t» 
France  to  study  the  laws.  Upon  his  return,  says  M^Ken* 
aie,  he  became  a  favourite  of  James  the  Fifth,  add  in  the 
books  of  sederunt  is  nuurked  an  extraordinary  loid  of  sesa 
don  in  1513*  By  a  letter  of  James  t^e  Sixth,  it  appear* 
that  Sir  Richard  had  served. his  predecessors  faithfuUy  in 
many  public  offices.  He  unhappily  became  blind  before 
ISOl,  in  his  sixty-^h  year;  but,  notwithstandii^,  he  wae 
made  a  senator  of  the  college  of  justice,  by  the  title  ol 
Lord  Lethington,  l2th  November  1561  $  and  on  the  20tllp 
December  156B  one  of  the  council  and  lord  privy  seal  ; 
which  last  oflke  he  held  till  1567,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  John  his  second  son.  Sir  Richard  ccmtiaued  • 
lord  of  session  during  ul\  the  trouUesome  times  of  the  re^ 
gents  in  the  minority  of  James  the  Sixth  till  I5d4,  whetf 
he  resigned^  and  died  20tb  March  1586*    Be  and  his* 
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SB^iMBt  lady  died  osn  the  saiHe  daj,  as  appeacs  from  tiie  foITowin; 
I      y    ■>  verses,  ,wrilten  bj  his  son  Lord  Thirlestane  : 

Unus  hymen,  mens  una,  duos  mors  una  dlesque 
Junxit,  ut  una  caro,  s!c  cinis  unus  erit. 

Mr  Knox  aecnses  Sir  Richard  for  taking  a  bribe  from 
Cardinal  Beaton,  to  engage  his  kinsman.  Lord  Seaton,  to 
liberate  him  from  his  confinement  after  the  death  of  James 
the  Fifth*  And  no  sooner  was  that  artful  prelate  st  li« 
bertjr,  than  he  had  the  address  entirely  to  defeat  the  tre^ttj 
just  concluded  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  kingdoms 
for  a  marriage  betwixt  Queen  Mary  and  Edward  Prince 
«f  Wales ;  but  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  was  perfecdy  ao 
quainted  with  all  these  transactiossy  says,  Arran  the  re- 
gent gave  Lord  Seaton  orders  to  liberate  the  cardinal ; 
though,  to  save  appearances  with  the  king  of  England,  he 
»  attempted  to  justify  himself  by  throwing  the  blame  oa 

Seaton, 

Mr  Pinkerton  has  publishe({  fi^o  small  volumes  of 
poems  by  Sir  Richard  and  other  cotemporarj  writers,  ta< 
ken  from  a  manuscript  collection  of  poems  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  to  Mr  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  ad- 
miralty during  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James 
the  Second,  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  of  rare  books  ^ 
manuscripts ;  and  who,  by  his  will,  ordered  the  Pepysiaa 
library  at  Magdalen  college  in  Cambridge  to  be  founded, 
to  preserve  his  very  valuable  collection,  which  is  the  most 
curious  in  England,  the  British  museum  excepted. 
ChtDcellor  John  Maitland,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  the  second 
Mikkod.  ^^  ^  sj^  Richard.  His  father^  in  1567,  resigned  the 
pivy-scal  in  his  favour.  This  office  he  held  till  1570 ; 
when,  for  his  loyalty  to  the  queeij,  he  lost  the  seal,  and  it 
^i^as  given  to  George  Buchanan.  He  was  made  a  senator 
of  the  college  of  justice^  or  lord  of  session.  In  1581»  se-^ 

4 
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cxetary  of  state  in  1584,  and  lord  high-chancellor  in  lSS6.  Bminwt 
The  chancellor's  power  and  influence  created  him  many  <  i  ^  .^ 
enemies  among  the  Scottish  nobilitj,  who  made  several 
attempts  to  destroy  him^  but  without  success.  In  1589 
he  attended  the  king  on  his  voyage  to  Norway,,  where  his- 
bride,  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  was  detained  by  contrary 
-winds,  Tl^e  marriage  was  immediately  consummated ;. 
and  they  returned  with  the  queen  to  Copenhagen,  wherex 
tbey  spent  the  ensuing  winter.  ,  During  their  residence  ia 
Denmark,,  the  chancellor  became  intimately  acquainted: 
with  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brache-  In  1590  he  was  cre- 
ated Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlestane.  Towards  the  end  o£ 
Ac  year  1592,  the  chancellor  incurred  the  queen's  dis- 
pleasure,  for  refusing  to  relinquish  his  lordship  of  Mus* 
selburgh,,  which  she  claimed  as  being  a  part  of  Dunferm* 
line.  He  absented  himself  for  some  time  froco  court,,  but 
was  at  length  restored  to  favour ;  and  died  of  a  lingering- 
illness  in  the  year  1595,  much  regretted  by  the  king.  He- 
bears  a  high  character,  both  for  talents  and  integrity.  A- 
xnong  all  historians^  Melville,  whor  write$  the  Memoirs^ 
Mr  Pinkerton  observes^  was  his  personal  enemy ;  so  must 
not  receive  much  credit  in  his  censuses  of  him.  Besides, 
his  Scottish  poetry  in  the  Maitland  Collection,  he  wrote 
several  letters,  epigrams,  &c.  to  be  found  in  the  Ddicitt^ 
Poet  arum  Scotorum,  vol.  2d. 

.  There  is  a  most  superb  and  costly  monument  of  the 
chancellor  and  his  lady  in  the  aisle  of  the  church  of  Had^ 
dington,,  belonging  to  the  Lauderdale  family,  24  feet  in 
length,  18  feet  in  breadth,  and  18  feet  high.  There  are  two- 
eompartments,  supported  by  three  black  marble  pillars,  iiv& 
&et  high  each,,  with  capitals  of  white  alabaster,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  arched  above.  In  the  yirestem  compartnient 
are  figures  of  Lord  Thirlestane  and  his  lady,  at  full  lengthy  . .  *? 
in  white  alabaster^  close  to  each  other,,  in  a  recumbent 
posture. 
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Wmtmak  Wallimi  Middtnd,  the  elder  brother  of  the  chanc^or; 
^■■>i.  f  is  wdl  known  as  teeretsry  oF  state  during  die  reign  of 
Marj  Queen  of  Scots.  The  fietmoas  John  Duke  of  Lou^ 
derdale,  the  grandson  of  the  chancellor^'  was  bom  at  Le^ 
iMke  U  thington,  flOth  May  1616.  The  part  this  nof^leraan  6ni 
^"•^  acted  was  that  of  a  most  aedons  corenanter.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  carrj  the  solemn  league 
and  Covenant  frote  the  convention  of  the  estates  of  Scotland 
to  the  English  parliament.  •  lie  was  likewise  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Weitminst^  assembly  as  a  rulhig  elder  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  He  afterwards  supported  the  royal 
cause* '  His  long  and  most  despotic  administration  after 
At  reStc^ation  are  too  well  known  to  require  notice  bere; 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  most  ^principled  and  rapa- 
cious of  all  the  ministers  employed  during  the  tmprincif§ed 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second-  Only  it  is  ^rorthy  6f  no^ 
tioe^  that  though  he  inherited  a  very  op^nt  ferttfne  fron^ 
ids  ancestors^  and  possessed^  for  a  period  of  4bove  twenty 
jearsy  the  most  lucratiye  offices  tmder  g<yvemfnenty  and 
#as  at  one  and  the  same  time  high  eomraissiooer  to  Ae 
parliatnent^  secretary  of  state,  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
oUy  first  commissioner  of  the  treastiry  and  exdiequer^  kri 
of  the  bed-chamber,^  governor  of  Edinbnxgb  Castle^  go* 
^mor  of  die  Bass,  and  agent  for  the  royal  borotxgfas  at 
tourty  and  also  is  accused  of  the  greatest  rapatity  ; — jti 
such  was  his  great  profusion,  that  at  his  death  his  heir  waf 
obliged  to  Sell  a  great  part  of  his  esme  to  pay  hij  debts.* 
The  leaden  coffin  which  Contains  his  bodyy  and  a  vase  in- 
closing his  bowels,  are  deported  in  a  vaidt  in  the  aide  of 
tile  church  of  Haddington. 

Blair,  the  author  of  the  well-known  pcRom  tediSed  die 

Grovif  was  minister  ot  the  parish  ot  Athebtencfooid. 

fl^g^    Johft  Home  also,  author  of  At  tragedy  of  Douglas^  was^ 

during  ten  years^derg^maa  of  this  parish^but  wat  nndcf 

« 
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W  necessity  of  resigning  his  living,  to  avoid  the  hazard  ^n*»ncot 
of  being  deposed  from  holy  orders^  for  the 'crime  of  ha*  ^-  \^  .^  ^ 
ying  written  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dramatic  perform* 
ftnces  in  the  £ngli^  language. .  When  the  .tragedy  of 
Oouglas  was  first  acted  in  Edinburgh^  in  December  1156$ 
a  prodigious  ferment  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  on  account  of  what  seemed  an  im* 
pious  novelty,  that  of  a  clergyman  of  the  established  ^ 
church  producing  a  performance  intended  to  be  the  sub,. 
ject  of  prophane  theatrical  exhibition^  andwhich  contained 
what  were  called  moci  prayers,  to  be  recited  by  play- 
ers. The  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  and  the  presbjtery  of 
Glasgow  met  ag^in  and  again  on  the  subject ;  wrote  warm 
letters  to  the  several  presbyteries  to  whom  any  of  the 
clergymen  belonged  who  had  witnessed  the  exhibition  of 
the  tragedy,  insisting  on  their  proceeding  against  them^ 
and  bringing  them  to  condign  punishment ;  emitted  ad* 
monitions  and  exhortations  against  the  offensive  practice^ 
jand  ordered  them  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  within 
their  bounds.  In  every  instance,  however,  except  two, 
one  of  which  was  carried  as  far  as  the  supreme  courts 
^nd:  of  which  the  issue  is  to  be  seen  in  the  magazines  of 
.that  time^  the  offence  was  done  away,  in  the  most  pri- 
vate manner,  by  the  several  presbyteries  who  had  been 
.written  to  4  But  even  the  general  assembly  was  induced  to 
msd^e  a  declaratory  act  against  die  stage,  enjoining  all 
presbyteries  to  take  care  that  none  of  the  ministers  of  this 
church  da^  fipon  any  occasion^  4tttend  the  theatre.  In  shorty 
the  country  was  excited  injto  a  flame  on  this  trifling  occa* 
,&ion  ;  though  not  q[uite  so  strong  and  extensive,  yet  similar 
in-  its  nature  to  that  which  was  raised  twej^ty-three  years 
aftetward%  in  opposition,  to  the  popish  bill. 

The  parish  of  Gladsmoor  gave  birth  to  George  Heriot,  George 
founder  of  th^  ho^ital  in  Edinburgh  which  still  bears  his  "*™*** 

Vol-  I.  I  i 
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*minail  name.    His  ancestors  were  proprietors  of  Ae  smtll  tB* 

<  ■    V    ■^'  lage  of  Trabnune  ;  and  Aeir  names  appear  sometimes  oa 

fhe  roll  of  the  Scottish  parliament.    What  is  still  moit  to 

the  honour  of  the  parish,  it  was  die  first  settlement  of  Dr 

Robertson  the  historian  of  Scotland ;  and  his  histoiy  of 

Scotland  was  composed  here. 

The  parish  of  Tester  gave  birth  to  two  men  of  talents, 

Dr  PTitka-.  y/^o  in  their  time  made  a  considerable  noise  in  Ac  world. 

tpoMi  and 

DrWibot.  Br  John  Witherspoon  and   Dr  Charles  Nisbet,  Botb 

clergymen  of  the  church  of  Scotland.     Bo  A   of  Aem 
were  zealously  attached  to  the  popular,  Aat  is  Ae  Cal« 
vinistic,  party  in  the  church  ; — boA  of  Aem  were  zea- 
lous enemies  to  the  unfortunate  war  which  ended  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  empire,  and  divided  Ae 
European  from  the  Transatlantic  race  of  Britons  ; — boA 
of  them  ultimately  settled  in  North  America.     Dr  Wi* 
Aerspoon  was  appointed  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey ;  and  Dr  Nisbet  was  made  president  of  Ae  coU^e 
of  Carlisle.     It  is  certain  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  th» 
^  latter  of  Aese  gentlemen  heartily  repented  his  emigratioo. 
The  industrious  Americans  are  so  averse  to  Ae  estaUish- 
Daent  of  sinecure  places,  and  are  so  little  acquainted  w^ 
^     the  importance  of  literary  leisure,  which  Aey  consider  a» 
mere  idleness,  that  when  Dr  Nisbet  went  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  dffice  of  president  of  a  college,  he  was  not  ft 
little  mortified  to  find  Aat,  by  the  laws  of  Ae  institmtioo, 
he  was  precisely  in  the  situation  of  a  schoolmaster,  whose 
whole  time  was  to  be  occupied  in  the  task  of  teaching 
lessons  to  young  boys.     His  office  of  president  soonded 
well ;  but  it  meant  no  more  Aan  Aat  be  had  some  nshers- 
under  him.     Accordingly,  he  would  instantly  have  re- 
tunied  to  Scotland,  had  not  his  living  in  Ae  church  beea 
given  to  a  successor.     For  several  years  after  settling  in 
America,  his  greatest  pleasure  seemed  lo  constsl  in  WMm 
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king  his  escape  at  vacadons  from  his  coUegf  to  PhiladdpP«|felatiaRi 
phia,  where  he  met  with  abundance  of  Scotsmen ;  in  whose        •  '  -^ 
sodetj^  while  conversing  about  Caledonia,  he  could  for« 
get  his  exil^  to  a  distant  land. 

The  foUbwing  Table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  po« 
pulation  of  this  county,  according  to  the  enumerations  madei 
at  the  desire  of  Or  Webster  in  1755,  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
from  1790  to  1797  inclusive,  and  in  1801  a^id  1802^  i4 
4Xit)0e^ueno^  of  the  ce^i^sitiou  of  the  Brit;iah  legislatucf  • 
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1755.  1790-7. 


Pariihes. 


Perton.' 


Abcrlady  .... 
Atbelstaoeford 
Berwicki  North 

Bolton 

Dirlcton 

Dunbar 

Fala,  Hadding. 
ton.  division 

Garrald 

Gladsmuir .... 
liaddington  .  . 

Humble 

Innerwick  .... 
Moreham  .... 
Oldhamstocks 
Ormiston  .  .  .  . 
Pcncaitland.  •  . 
Prestonkirk .  . . 
Preston  pan  8  . » . 

Salton 

Spott 

Stenton  

Tranent 

Whitekirk  . .  . . 
Wbittingbam 
Ycstcr 

Total . .  • . 


739 
69 

3i9 

1 70c 

5281 


774 
1415 

3973 

1370 
941 

245 
622 
810 
91C 

761 
727 
631 

24  ;9 

7»4 
1091 


Perfond 


29709 


800 

927 

1300 

1200 
3700 


73c 
138c 

39*5 
676 
96c 
193 
498 
864 

>033 

1 1 76 

2028 

830 

619 

624 

2732 

994 

655 

.  900 


28966 


' 

1801-2. 

^ 

P^Bfsont 

Occopationi. 

, 

lool 

^ 

4 

2 

1 

m 

III 

^1 

of 
Pom 

410 

46s 

128 

ic6 

641 

875 

39^ 

503 

i6i 

7« 

66; 

897 

708 

»75 

.  soo 

M7 

1246 

.583 

U7 

13^ 

30 

ij 

211 

JJS 

5«7 

598 

1074 

39 

2 

Illi 

^73^ 

8115 

335 

602 

30M 

395' 

60 

6 

26 

2 

9* 

no 

3JS 

394 

273 

63 

4»3 

749 

668 

802 

210 

64 

1196 

1470 

1874 

2175 

402 

376 

3»7« 

4<H9 

362 

4*3 

2'J 

39 

SV 

7«J 

'  408 

43« 

249 

8^ 

5^3 

846 

»37 

117 

45 

18 

191 

254 

117 

249 

81 

46 

339 

4(i6 

359 

407 

108 

49 

609 

jit, 

44c 

48; 

*53 

113 

659 

9»5 

7»3 

74b 

290 

126 

1055 

147' 

h(^C 

1074 

3' 

34J 

5'4 

't 

M^ 

'396 

203 

114 

.  4J' 

768 

226 

276 

77 

26 

399 

5« 

270 

35c 

178 

4» 

400 

6ic 

'457 

ij«9 

309 

332 

4405 

304* 

4j<i 

469 

120 

69 

736 

^^l 

285 

37.' 

82 

39 

537 

658 

449 

48c 

366 

3»' 

252 

9*9 

3890 

16096 

5346 

3S24 

2034* 

[9^ 
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*  In  the  panrt  of  the  table  C3ctracted  from  the  report  under  Population . 
the  population  act,  the  population  of  OIdhainat<>cks  and 
Pala  is  only  stated  so  far  ais  they  belong  to  this  county. 
The  remainder  of  their  population  is  stated  un^er  the  coun«- ' 
ties  of  fierwiek  and  Midlothian^   In  the  two  first  ^Qlutnns 
of  the  table  6ie  full  population  of  Oldhamstock^^  at  the » 
date  of  the  respective  enumd:^tiooS/  i^  set  d^wQ. 

One  remark  upon  the  poptdation  of  thia  county,  as.  well^^'P''°P°'*' 
as  of  the  whcde  of  Scotland,  can  scarcelj  fail  to  suggest  it- malet  ukI 
self  to  the  intelligent  readet ;  that  is,  that  in  numb^i^  tbe '''"  • 
females  very  considerably  exceed  the  males  ;.  ^her,e«3,tin, 
England,  the.  case  stands  otherwise ;  a^,  by  tbe.dreporta- 
made  out  in  consequence  of  the  population  a<;t,  it*  appears, 
that  the  males  are  in  that  country  considerably  more  nu- 
merous than  the  females.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  Scotland  evidently  results  from  the  education  and 
habits  of  the  people,  which  produce  a  gre^t  t^nd^ncy  to. 
emigration.  As  Haddingtonshire,  however,  i^  i^  fertile 
agricultural  district,  in  which  marriage  is  avoided  by  those 
who  cannot  support  families  easily,  it  probably  give^ 
rise  proportionably  to  leiis  eipigraticyi  than  some  ppoter. 
districts.  The  females  exceed  th^  males  in  number  only 
to  the  amqmit  of  2£06  ;  t^here^s  in  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, indttding  the  city,  there  are  no  less  than  14>500 
more  won^n  than  men ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  great  numbers  of  young  men  who  reside  in  jthe,  city 
for  the  sake  either  of  gener^Ji  educaticai,  or  ^hoare  breeds 
ing  to  the  4>r6fession  of  the  Uw.  It  i^  not  impossible,  ths^t 
an  accurate  examination  of  the  state  of  English  population 
might  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  England  and 
Scotland  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  arc  so  much  rever- 
sed.  It  might  probably  appear,  that  what  the  one  coun- 
try loses  the  other  gains,  that  is,  a  part  of  the  male  po- 
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Popabtldo.  pnlatioit  of  England  consists  of  yonng  Scotsmeii  who  btrft 
emigrated  thither. 

From  ^e  description  akeady  given  of  the  climate  of 
£a^  Lothian^  it  cannot  fidi  to  be  considered  as  upon  the 
T(rhole  abundantly  salubrious.  It  is  no  doobt  exposed  to 
c<^  easterly  winds  i  but  being  folly  cnUiratedy  and  cooae- 
quently  well  dnuned,  the  soil  is  dry,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  fn-from  being  greatly  exposed  to  fireqment  rains. 
^Bftilar  In  the  parish  of  Haddington  a  very  extraordinary  in- 
^*^^*  stance  of  longevity  is  recorded  to  liave  occurred  in  one 
feunily.  B(r  Alexander  Maitland,  and  Catherine  Con. 
ninghdm  his  wife,  were  married  August  oth,  1657*  The 
ages  of  nine  of  die  children  of  this  marriage  amounted  to 
no  less  than  738  years.  Another  circumstance  remarkable 
of  this  marriage  is,  that  the  eighteenth  year  of  it  produced 
twins;  and  the  twenty-first  year  trines,  or  three  in£sknts 
at  a  birth«  The  ages  of  die  trines  ainounted  to  250. 
This  fiEu^t  is  ascertained  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  as 
it  was  communicated  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  by 
his  intimate  friend  Mr  Robert  Keith^  a  gentleman  of  the 
strictest  honour  and  probity,  and  who  was  himarlf  son  oC 
Isobel  onQ  of  the  trines. 
General  du-  The  following  Table  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  afbcd- 
1^1^  ^  ing  a  bans  on  which  to  form  acalculation  of  the  probaUe 
duration  of  human  life  in  this  county.  It  diews  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  with  the  ages  at  which  they  occurred,  in 
the  parish  of  Tranent,  foom  1755  to  1784,  a  period 
thirty  years,  distinguishing  malee  from  females^ 
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tJndcr,. 1  ,,,,101  .,110 

Between  1  and  2  ....  85  ..  71 
2  and  3  ....  53  ..  35 
Sand    4  ....  44  ..  23 

4  and    5  ....   20  ..   18 

5  and  10  ....  41  ..  26 
10  and  20  ....  31  ..  29 
^0  and  25  ... .  28  . .  16 
25  and  30  ....  n  ..  19 
30  and  40  ....  37  ..  37 
40  and  50  ....  31  ..  39 
50  and  60  ... .  60  . ,  79 
60  and  65  ....  39  ..  62 
65  and  70  ....  42  ..  57 
70  and  75  ... .  49  . .  61 
75  and  80  ... .  45  . .  5n 
80  and  85  ... .  50  . .  56 
85  and  90  ....  17  ..  21 

As^......«.91  ••.•1..4 

94  ... .   1  . .   1 

95  ••••   1  ..   0 

96  ....      0  ..      2 

98  ....   l.«   1 

99  ....   0  ..   1 
102  ....   0  ..   1 

Total 794   826 

Mtlet.    PdMk^ 
Births  in  the  same  period  of  80  jears  1094     105§ 
JDedact  deaths 794       826 

BiflSereacey  mostly  emigrated. SOO      22a 
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The  ^oar.  To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition^  it  may  be  sofficient  tg^ 
remark,  that  the  poor  are  in  this  connty  supported  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  out  of  similar  funds,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Midlothian.  In  the  parish  of  Preston- 
pans  is  a  charitable  foundation  of  some  importance.  James 
Schaw,  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Preston,  bequeathed  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Preston,  with  the  residue  of  sooie 
other  funds,  for  maintaining  and  educating  boys  whose 
parents  are  in  poor  circumstances.     He  died  A.  D.  1784. 

3khaw*»  .  The  house  of  Preston  was,  according  to  the  terms  of  tlie 

tion.  deed,  fitted  « up  for  the  reception  of  the  boys  ;  and  the 

establishment  commenced  in  February  1789.  There  is  a 
master,  housekeeper,  and  two  maid-servants.  At  first 
15  boys  were  admitted.  The  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  24.  They  are  taught  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and,  as  they  grow  up,  some  manual  employ- 
ment y  viz.  to  knit  stockings,  to  mend  their  cloaths  and 
shoes,  &c.  Four  names  have  a  preference,  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  Schaw,  M*Niel,  Cunningham,  and  Stewart. 
The  age  of  admission  is  from  four  to  seven.  They  may 
remain  in  the  house  till  they  are  fourteen.  They  must  be 
free  from  the  king's  evil,  and  from  all  contagious  distem- 
pers. The  trustees  are  empowered  to  bind  them  as  ap- 
prentices, or  otherwise  to  set  them  out  to  business,  ,as  they 
shall  judge  best. 

I^«">^'«  In  the  parish  of  Salton  is  a  charitable  foimdation  csta- 

morcinci*  - 

tion.  blished  by  the  former  clergyman  of  the  parish,-  Bishop 

Burnett.  In  the  year  1711  he  bequeathed  20^000  merks 
Scotch  to  the  parish  of  Salton,  the  annualrent  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  following  purposes,  viz.  the  education  fuid 
clothing  of  30  children  ;  the  payment  of  their  apprentice 
fees  ;  the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  and  the  annual  increase 
of  a  library  in  the  manse,  intended  £ac  the  sole  use  (£  the 
fninister  of  the  parish.     Of  this  fund  the  lords  of  council 
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IM^Jl  ae^^ion  were  nofni&ated  inspectors  ;  and  by  their  ap.  Thepoon 
pointment  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  of  Salton  aad  Her- 
mistoun^  together  with  the  minister  of  t)ie  parity  act  as 
trustees.  Under  the  judicious  management  of  these  trus^ 
teesy  the  fluids  have  increased  to  a  capital  of  upwards  of 
L.  2000  Sterling ;  by  which  means  the  various  purposes 
of  the  donor^s  will  are  completely  complied  with.  The 
children  are  well  clothed^  properly  educated^  and  instruct- 
ed in  some  respectable  trade.  The  poor  are  comfortably 
provided ;  and  the  minister's  library  is  su^Jplied  with  most 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  classics. 

Societies^  formed  by  the  common  people  for  mutual  re- 
Itefy  in  case  of  old  age  or  disease,  are  not  unfrequent  in 
this  county.  The  collections  at  the  church* doors  still  form 
the  principal  public  fund  for  the  support  of  the  poor  ;  but 
in  all  quarters  it  has  been  found  necessary,  less  or  more, 
lo  have  recourse  to  parochial  assessments:  a  measnre 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  used,  lo- 
ses its  effect  and  value,  because  the  poor  gradually  learn 
to  regard  parish-charity  as  a  legal  right,  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  law  to  have  recourse,  and  which  it  is  unneces* 
sary  to  make  great  efforts  to  avoid.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ancient  habits  of  the  people  of  Scotland  do  not  readily 
lead  to  the  abuse  of  public  charity.  The  poorest  of  the 
people  are  usually  enabled,  by  their  private  resources  and 
extreme  frugality,  to  rear  up  numerefts  families.  The 
eldest  of  the  children  usually  engage  themselves  as  servants 
as  early  as  possible,  and  very  frequently  assist  their  parents 
in  rearing  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  :  nor  is  it  till 
their  aid  in  this  way  becomes  less  necesary,  that  they  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  vanity  of  dress. 

There  are  three  different  classes  of  servants  employed  ?"«  of  l»r 
in  the  husbandry  of  this  county,  viz.  theiyii</,the  cottager,^^' 
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Waga.    itid  iih^smmMfrudpkulghmaM^  each  of  wbom  woik  t  fi^ 
of  horses. 

Of  these  the  fynd  holds  the  first  rank ;  and,  besides 
wodaog  his  borses,  he  nmst  sow  the  corns  in  the  ^rmg  ; 
aad  he  siacis,  that  is,  he  builds  the  ricks  of  com  in  the 
banrest.    He  and  the  cottager  are  both  married  servants. 

Ancientlj,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the  wages  of 
the  servants,  were  paid  in  HmJ  :  and  the  ancient  usage 
continues  in  strict  observance  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
l^nd.  He  has  a  house  found  him,,  for  which  he  gives  a 
shearer,  t.  e.  a  reaper  (generallj  his  wi£p),  in  harvest  i  and 
a  small  garden,  for  which  hepajs  from  two  to  four  dni^« 
hillfowis,  according  to  the  size  of  it.  His  wages  for  the  year 
vere  formerly  eight  boUs  of  oats,  two  bolls  of  barley,  and 
two  bolls  of  pease  ;  and  a  eow  kept  for  him  both  suouuer 
gnd  winter,  the  dung  jqf  which  belongs  to  the  master. 

Within  these  few  years  his  wages  have  been  increasec^ 
by  an  additional  boll  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  com. 
.    He  has,  besides,  his  fiiel  brought  home  by  his  master, 
and  some  other  perquisit^  which  make  his  wages  amovnf 
to  about  L.  20  a-year. 

.  The  cottager  is  a  mere  jdouf^unan.  He  has  a  hoose^ 
^md  garden,  for  which  he  pays  the  same  rent  as  the  hynd* 
His  i>%ges  for  the  year  formerly  consisted  of  ^e  Jbllqw- 
ing  particulars ;  Ws.  six  and  a  half  bolls  of  oatmeal,  at 
eight  stone  Dutch  per  boll ;  two  firlob  of  iommtiii  ba^y 
lor  domestic  use  4  and  from  the  name  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  originally  given  as  a  donation  or  gratuity  to  hb 
wife  ;  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  'fonrpenfe  a  week  for  isf- 
i&jv  ;  a  Roman  custom,  the  meaning  of  which  is  snffici- 
^tly  obvious,  akhough  the  allowance  may  seem  woo- 
derfuUy  moderate  ^  and,  lastfy,  his  wages  in  money  are 
^bout  L.  4  arye^r. 

Over  and  above  thfsc  allowan^  m  order  to  invite  ihc 
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|Qittg^  s^4  his  ^ife  to  be  oaiefii^  in  cdlecdilg  dong,  he  Wig»^  ^ 
is  allowed  the  6tit  crop  from  all  the  <kuig  he  gathora 
vithin  the  year. 

The  master  leads  it  out,  and  lajs  it  npon  a  piece  of 
ground  (probably  not  the  richest  in  the  hrm),  at  the  rate 
generally  of  50  double  csurts  per  acre. 

The  grbund  is  ploughed  and  harrowed ;  ^e  cottager 
finds  the  seed  and  reaps  it »  and  the  master  leads  home  the 
crop. 

This  nsage,  although  not  altogdiier  conned  to  dus 
county,  is  by  no  means  geiieral  over  Scotland  ;  and  not* 
withstanding  that  it  may  be  attended  with  some  mamTC** 
nienceSy  the  advantage  resulting  from  this  creation  of  dung 
does  greatly  overbalance  them  ;  and  a  considerabk  extent 
of  ground  is  annually  manured  in  this  county  by  what  it 
called  the  cottar  dung. 

At  present,  the  cottager  retains  his  meal,  and  tiie  pro* 
duce  of  his  manured  land  ;  and  he  receives  from  L*  8  ta 
li.  10  a-year  ;  which,  with  some  other  perquisites,  brings 
his  wages  neariy  as  high  as  that  of  the  hynd* 

Both  the  hynd  and  the  cottager  were  accustomed  to  get 
the  sowing  of  one  peck  of  Itntseed  upon  a  comer  of  the 
fallow  ;  and  their  wives  gave  respectivdy  three  days  of 
skutching  of  Unt^  and  six  days  for  spinning  of  wool  upott 
the  large  wheel,  to  the  wife  of  their  master :  during  thes^ 
days  they  were  maintained  in  his  fiEunily. 

This  service  has  gone  into  general  disuse ;  and  the  tow« 
sng  of  lint  is  accounted  a  pemicioos  Custom ;  for  it  is  said. 
to  injure  the  ground,  and  to  deprive  it  of  die  most  materia^ 
lidvantages  resulting  from  the  fdlow. 

The  unmarried  servant  generally  eats  in  the  hoste  of 
Us  master,  and  sleeps  in  the  staUe ;  and  his  wages  are 
about  L.  8  a.»year,  and  two  pair  of  shoes. 
•    Fennerhf  the  food  of  these  servants  consisted  of  oatmeal 
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.^^^  .porridge  and  milk,  morning  and  evening ;  and  for  dinner 
there  was  a  rotation  for  each  day  of  the  week,  Sunday 
excepted  ;  consisting  of  butter  and  eggs  one  daj,  herrings 
and  milk  another ;  cheese  and  Vegetabks,  &c. ;  and  on 
Sunday  they  were  regaled  with  broth  made  of  vegetables 
and  salted  beef. 

At  present  they  have  animal  food  for  dinner  three  times 
a- week  in  summer,  and  four  times  in  winter. 

Formerly  the  blacksmith ,  and  the  carpenter  were  paid 
sdso  in  kind»  at  a  given  allowance  for  each  plough ;  but 
lately,  since  their  work  has  become  more  various  and 
complicated,  they  are  now  paid,  partly  at  least,  in  mo* 
«iey. 

The  female  servants  formerly  received  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  wages  in  money  :  they  were  paid  in  fun- 
gibles, such  as  cloth  of  different  species,  suited  partly  for 
their  wearing  apparel,  and  partly  for  what  was  called  their 
fravidif$gy  when  they  came  to  be  married,  such  as  blan- 
kets, &€•  And  it  is  the  universal  practice  at  this  day, 
that  the  bride  finds  beds,  sheets,  and  blankets,  and  the 
bridegroom  the  wooden  and  kitchen  furniture. 

The  present  wages  of  the  domestic  female  servants,  in 
the  families  of  the  husbandman,  may  be  &om  L.  3  to 
L.  3,  10  s.  a-y^ar,  with  the  sowing  of  one-half  peck  of 
.  lintseed,  and  two  pair  of  shoes, 
gj,^-^        As  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  usually  men  in  easy 
circumstances,  such  of  their  sons  as  do  not  engage  in  agri- 
eulture  emigrate  to  towns,  and  engage  in  genteel  employr 
ments.    They  endeavour,  like  other  persons  of  good  edu- 
cation, who  can  commatid  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  to 
puime  forttme  in  the  mercantile  or  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, or  in  some  branch  of  the  professioA  of  the  law,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  military  service  of  the  state. 
.  Concerning  the  state  of  society  or  6f  literatui^i  it  is  un- 
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necessary  here  to  make  any  remarks,  as,  in  ccmseqnence  Society.  ^ 
of  their  vicinity,  East  Lothian  and  Midlothian  bear  a  dose 
resemblance  to  each  other.  In  general,  however,  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  as  in  former  times,  the  people  of  the  east 
of  Scotland  appear  to  have  been  less  zealous  covenanters 
than  in  the  west,  and  less  violent  in  their  opposition  to  the 
two  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart :  so  to  this  day  it 
is  thought  that  somewhat  less  anxiety  exists  in  this  quar- 
ter about  religious  matters  than  in  the  west,  or  in  the  cen- 
trical parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland* 
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BERWICKSHIRE. 


Tosoffn-   ^*  county  of  Berwick,  or  the  Merse,  as  it  is  sometimes 
pby.       called,  thoogh  not  one  of  the  largest,  is,  in  point  of  £er« 
'        tility,  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  Scotland.     Its  form 
-     is  quadrangular  ;  the  sides  waving  and  unequal.    Its  east* 
em  boundary  is  the  German  Ocean,  from  Dunglass  bridge 
to  within  about  two  miles  of  Berwick,  a  space  of  about 
sixteen  miles.     On  the  west,  it  is  bounded  bj  a  wing  of 
Midlothian,  and  part  of  Roxburghshire,  for  about  eighteen 
nules.     On  the  south,  the  Tweed  separates  it  from  Nor- 
thumberland  for  fifteen  miles,  and  Roxburghshire  for  a* 
bout  tisrelye  miles.     The  northern  boundary,  adjoining  to 
^  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  runs  along  the  ridge  of  Lam* 
xi^ermoor  hills,  from  Soutra  hill,  perhaps  the  highest  eleva* 
tion  of  this  mountainous  ridge,  passing  Fassney  water  and 
Cranshaws,  towards  Dunglass  bridge,  upwards  of  thirty 
miles. 
Three  dii-       ^  *^®  common  language  of  the  county,  it  is  repre* 
^ccf.        sented  as  consisting  of  three  districts,  Lanunermoor,  Lan>- 
derdale,  and  the  Merse.     Lauderdale,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely small  in  proporticm  to  Uie  other  two.    It  consists 
of  the  territory  in  the  most  western  part  of  tho^  county  ad^ 
jU^^erdak.  j<>uung  to  Leeder  water.     In  general  description,  Lauder« 
dale  may,  without  impropriety,  be  considered  as  fonning 
a  part  of  the  other  two  divisions  j  ihp  higher  distsict  of  it 
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being  indudod  under  Lammermoar,  and  the  lower  under  '^*JW'*- 
the  Merse.  Lammermoor  is  the  northern  and  most  ele-  '■  v  ■* 
vated  part  of  Berwickshire^  from  which  the  waters  descend 
south  and  south-east  towards  the  Tweed  and  the  German 
Ocean.  The  Merse,  so  called  from  its  forming  a  part  of 
the  march  or  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  is  the 
southern  or  low  and  fertile  division  of  the  county  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Tweed,  or  to  Roxburghshire  j  which  last  inter- 
poses between  the  upper  or  western  part  of  this  cojonty  and 
the  Tweed.  Berwickshire,  from  this  descripti<m,  may  be 
considered,  upon  the  whole,  a^  having  a  southern  e:itpo- 
rare,  or  as  resting  upon  a  declivity  towards  the  south  or 
south-east.  The  county,  however,  may  be  considered  aa 
divided  into  two  portions  6f  territory,  the  extreoMS  o^ 
which  are  most  completely  unlike  to  eadi  other.  The 
one,  or  northern  district  of  Lammermoor,  consists  of  moun^ 
tainous  or  moorish  territory,  fit  chiefly  for  the  support  of 
the  hardy  black-faced  sheep.  This  character,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  the  banks  6i  the  waters ;  and  the  whole 
gradually  alters,  towards  the  south,  into  green  pastures^ 
or  land  adapted  to  turnip  husbandry  ;  and  ends  in  whst 
it  called  the  Merse^  or  low  southern  district,  consisting  of 
a  deep  soil^  fully  indosed,  and  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
ottltivation. 

Lammennoor,  or  the'  northern  district,  haa  been  suppo* 
sed  to  contain  about  362  squsCre  miles,  or  231,689  acres  ; 
and  the  Merse  about  148  square  miles,  or  94,720  teres;  Extern  of 
amounting  in  all  to  510  square  miles,  or  326,400  English  ^^^^^^^ 
acres.  But  this  calculation  has  by  some  been  thought 
over«rated^  and  that  the  county  contains  little  more  than 
4$1  square  miles,  or  2^76,000  English  acres.^ 

In  die  high  elevation  of  the  Lammermoor  district  theLammer- 
air  is  dry  but  keen.  The  ridge"  of  Lammermoor  hills  isJ^J^  *** 
of  considerable  height ;  and  besides  forcing,  for  many 
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Tcpogrf-  jxaieSf  the  northern  houndary  of  the  coanty,  it  als6  inttr^ 
%— v^ —  mpts  the  tiew  from  the  Ochil  hills  of  the  Cheyiot,  or  toy 
*****•»  *^'  bther  of  the  southern  naountains.    Of  this  ridge  Soutra 
iill  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  ;  but  hitherto  no  actual 
mensuration  is  known  to  have  been  taken  of  it :  but,in  judg* 
i°g  hj  the  view,  froai  its  elevated  top^of  the  neighbouring 
hills  and  country^  it  must  be  upwards  of  1500  feet  high. 
The  height  of  Maibslanghter  (Manslaughter)  Law,   in 
the  parish  of  Longformacus,  above  the  sea,  has  by  actual 
mensuration  been  ascertained  1260  &6U    Gockbum  Law, 
also,  is  known  to  be  poO  feet  above  the  sea's  level ;  and  the 
two  hills  called  DwHngtori  iaivs^  in  the  parish  of  Longfor- 
m^cus^  are  nearly  of  the  same  height.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  district  of  Lammem^oor  consbts  of 
a  light  peat  tAold^  eovered  with  heath  ;  the  soil  is  mixed 
with  sand  and  clay.  In  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  it^  as  in 
the  parish  of  Westruther,  there  is  much  moss  and  swampy 
.territory,  which  during  winter  lies  under  water,  and  in  its 
nattural  itate  is  of  little  value »  but  on  the  sides  of  the  wa- 
.ters  there  are  extensive  valleys,  whose  fertility  and  beau- 
ty are  augmented  to  the  eye  from  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  are  placed. 
iAtr^  di*- ,     The  northern  bouiidary  of  the  Merse,  of  southern  dis^ 
*^^  trict  of  the  county,  proceeds  from  Home  castle  on  the  west, 

to  Greenlaw,  Polworth,  Dunse,  Jjentlaws,  Preston,  and 
to  the  sea  at  Coldingham*  In  all  this  tract,  touth  as  far 
as  the  Tweed,  there  are  no  hills^  or  any  elevation  deser- 
ving the  name^  except  Lammerton  hills  beyond  Aytoun 
on  the  east ;  and  on  the  west  that  lofty  eaunenceon  which 
stands  Home  castle.  This  whole  tract  of  country^  viewed 
from  a  central  eminence,  such  as  Langton  £dge^  exhibits 
to  the  wondering  eye  a  scene  beyond  description.  The 
deception  from  this  high  elevation  is  so  great,  that  ihis 
jarge  tract,  from  near  Kelsp  to  Berwick,  sixteen  or  eighty 
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ittileift,  tnd  iline  over;  appears  a  dead  fltit;  chequered  wift  ^  Waters. 
ftiimberless  aeato  and  plstptatioyit ;  the  ifrbole  landstarpe  as* 
turning  the  appearaniDe  of  a  garden. 

The  uniferm  apparent  flatness  of  the  coontry^  however^ 
is  not  real ;  for^  gentle  acdivities  or  ridges  are  less  of 
more  interspersed  thitmghoat  the  whole. 

Th^e  Leeder  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Waters  of  this  Lcedcr. 
Conntjy  and  towards  the  lower  paH  divides  it  from  Roic* 
burghshire.  It  rises  in  the  heights  of  LammermooTy  in 
ithat  part  called  the  Soutra  billi,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Channel  Kirk.  It  takes  a  winding  eonrse  thlDugh  the 
fertile  vale  of  Lauderdale^  and,  after  rnnning  upwards  qf 
20  miles^  it  falls  into  the  Tweed  about  two  miles  above 
pryburgh  Abbey.  It  formerly  abounded  gteady  with 
fine  trout,  and  also  with  salmon ;  but  the  nnmbfrs  of 
Iboth  of  these  are  said  to  have  greatly  declined  of  late 
years.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  abundant  use  of  lime  upofi 
the  neighbouring  lands  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  The 
lime  being  conveyed,  by  heavy  rains>  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil  intd  the  streamy  is  supposed  to  injure  or  ofiend 
the  fish. 

The  water  of  J^den  also  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  £deiv 
Lammermoor^  and  descends  southward  into  the  Tweed. 
It  contains  some  trouts  and  eels ;  though  fewer,  it  is  said, 
than  formerly,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  fte  use 
hf  lime  upon  the  soil  in  its  neighbourhood.  Where  it 
Mparates  the  parish  of  Stitchel,  in  Roxburghshire,  firom 
that  of  Nenthom  in  this  county,  it  falls  over  a  rod^ 
neariy  perpendicular,  of  about  40  feet  in  height.  In  a 
flood,  or  in  a  hard  firost,  this  cataract  forms  a  most  beau* 
dful  object.  It  is  at  a  small  distance  from  Newtondcni 
kotise. 

The  Blackadder,  Blackatter,  or  Blackwater,  rises  in  Biickatu^. 
Ae  southern  part  of  Lammermoor^  out  of  some  Qiosiy 
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,  '^•tm.  grounds,  in  the  parish  of  Longformacas.  Soon  after  ^ 
rise  it  is  joined  bj  a  small  rivylet  i&om  the  parish  of 
Westruther.  After  a  very  irregular  course  of  16  or  id 
miles  it  falls  into  the  Whittater  or  Whitewater^  at  a  vB- 

^  lage  called  ^Uiaton,  in  the  parish  of  Edrom.  A  sii^nlaf 
peculiaritj  is  said  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
Blackadder,  that  no  salmon  cm  live  in  it ;  and  if  any  bap- 
pen  to  enter,  which  thej  seldom  do,  even  in  the  spawning 
season,  they  are  always  found  dead  a  little  way  up  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  although  the  Whitatter,  from 
whence  they  come  into  it^  abounds  with  them  firom  the 
Tweed,  and  carries  them  many  miles  above  the  place 
where  it  meets  with  the  Blackadder.  Every  other  stream 

.  in  this  country,  communicating  with  the  Tweed,,  contai&i 
salmon  xkur ing  the  season* 
WlJtottcr.  The  Whitatter,  Whittadder,  or  Whitewater,  into  whitk 
the  last  mentioned  river  falls,  rises  also  in  Lammennoor, 
on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Haddington,  and  crosses 
Berwickshire,  in  a  south-easterly  difection,  towards  the 
Tweed.  In  its  upper  part  it  receives  a  stream  called  the 
Dje^  which  abounds  with  trout.  The  coarse  of  the 
Whitatter  is  between  30  and  40  miles  in  length.  It  a- 
bounds  in  common  trout ;  which,  however,  are  said  to 
be  of  no  very  high  flavour,  nor  rich  quality  :  but  there  is 
also  in  this  water  a  larger  sort  of  fish  called  a  v)bii* 
Ung*  It  is  a  large  fine  trout^  from  16  inches  to  2  feet 
long,  and  well  grown  ;  its  flesh  is  red  and  high  coloured 
like  salmon,  and  of  fiilly  as  fine  a  flavour.  It  is  a  most  deli- 
cate fish,  and  affords  most  excellent  sport  to  the  angler.  It 
goes  to  the  sea  in  its^  season,  and  returns  strong,  vigorous, 
and  healthy  ;  but  if,  from  the  smallness  of  the  river^  in 
a  dry  season,  it  is  prevented  firom  getting  to  the  sea,  it 
becomes  lank,  small,  and  spiritless,  and  loses  its  red  colour 
-    abd  flavour.    The  Whitauer  falls  into  the  Tweed,  abool 
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ii  miles  ewt  firem  Dimse,  and  3  miles  above  Berwidc;  latent 
Prom  the  Tweed,  Which  abounds  in  fine  salmon^  a  great 
ihanj  of  these  fish  get  into  the  Whitatter ;  and,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October^  are  found  30  piiles  up 
that  river,  passing  into  the  small  brooks  aoioog  the  bilk 
iti  Lammermoor^  till  their  backs  are  not  covered,  and 
there  lodge  their  spawn  among  the  gravel.  The  river 
Whitatter  runs  with  great  rapidity,  aiid,  at  some  places^* 
when  in  flood,  rises  15  feet  perpendicular  above  its  ordi- 
nary channel^  overflowing  the  faaughs  or  level  plains  ad* 
joining,  and  carrying  off  great  part  bf  the  soil.  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  several  proprietor  to  make  barrica* 
Aoes,  but  few  of  them  have  been  successful^  A  very  great 
flood  happened  in  October  l755^  which  carried  down  all 
the  bridges  excepting  the  bridge  of  Preitbri;  They  have 
since  been  rebuilt  at  very  considerable  expen6e^ 

The  water  of  Eye,  rising  likewise  in  Lammertnoof,  inEy** 
the  parish  of  Cockbom's  path,  proceeds^  in  a  south-eas- 
terly difectidn^  through  the  parbhes  of  Coldingham  and 
Ayton,  ind  falls  into  the  German  ocean  at  Eyemouth. 
In  this  water  there  are  abundance  of  trouts  of  excellent 
quality,  though  generally  smkU.  There  are  indeed  some 
pretty  large,  from  16  to  24  inches  in  length  ;  but  none  of 
them  of  the  true  salmon  kind.  Above  Eyemouth  the 
Eye  recieives  a  smaller  stream,  called  Ale  water ^  which 
also  rises  in  Lammermoor. 

The  only  remaining  stream  connected  with  this  county  TweecL 
is  the  river  Tweed,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  to  a 
certain  extent  divides  it  from  England^  Of  this  river  we 
aball  have  occasion  frequeiitly  to  take  notice,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  higher  territory  through  which  it  pro^ 
ceeds.  •  The  Tweed  here  is  a  large  river.  Though  many 
projects  have  been  formed  for  rendering  the  Tweed  sub- 
strvieDt  to  aovigationy  either  by  deepening  the  bed  of  tbo 
Kk  2 
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'^^^—  ^^^^*  ^  ^'  ONftyiwg  n  ciuHiIalpog  ita1w>k$,  BMe  of  dm 
Inxf  hitWtc^  l)eai  carded  vkU>  effect.    T^  fontov  of 
tl^Qie  9iQi3ures  is  prob^bfy  impraciicaUei  and  the  latter 
it  loo.  expenshre  te^  bQ  mukftakon  in  a  coqa^  which U  aU- 
t9g«lh!or  a|f icalt^ral.     The  tide,  however^  4^w^  ta  Nor- 
hjon  caslle,  which  ia  tm  milea  aVove  ^^le^wick  i  ai4  » 
hiai^  of  30  tooa  ca9  cwie  up  th«  riiir<^  to  New-water  f^rd*. 
t!i^hiQh  ia  si«  milea  above  B^wid^.    The  Tweed  is  noU 
iQ  thist  comty,^  a  pa^^c^ral  streaai,  as  ip  the.  higher  dis« 
tmtSft  throi^h  wbiQh  it  dieapenda  to  thia  low  aadfaOj 
cidtivated.  te]:v]toi:j<    Flowing  m  a  levet  tiiae^  it  doe$  oat 
produce  that  hold  pi^tureaque  seeii^  which  ia  pavculiar  ta 
the  rivef a  of  nvowtai^caw  couat^ma. 
rAmp.      The  Tweed  prodi»cea  bujl  t? o^tsu  whitlings,  gilsesi  »!• 
i^oPf.  wi  %11  o^bm  l^icids  of  &k  eo^osaoa  to  the  riven  ia 
the  south  of  S^otbuad^  BuU  troi^ta  i^ake  their  apf»eaffaDce 
. .  ift  the  Tweed  during  the  spring  moatha,  wd  soon  after  go 
away*  Wheu  they  cowe  in  numJw%  they  are  thought  to 
pRTOgiMi^icate  a  pt^teous  seaaoti  fbr  gilses  and  salnviu 
'  The  uitereoiarae  oacriied  oai  betwi^^  ^wkk  and  LoadoPf 
by  nieana  of  the  Berwick  nmakK  a»id  the  coatrivaor 
ce$  now  u^  far  oooveying  fi^  ie.  a  sweet  or  unsalted 
states  te  a  distant  aaerliet»  reode?  the  pric^  of  gibea  aad 
salmon  as  high  on  the  baoks  of  A^.  Tweed  as  al  BUliags- 
gate  market  ia  the  aaetrepolia  ^  nayj^the  prV^ea  are»i»g«* 
neral,  considerably  lower  in  itondOB  than  in  SiQQl}&9d* 
Tweed  ia  open  to  ifhrng  feowi  ^  loth  of  Jani»axy  ^  tt« 
XOth  of  October.  In  the  riverjs  tft  t>en.orth^  which  «Jhw»4 
i«  aueh  &h>  the  elos4  season,  w  it  is.  eidle4  wh¥*  «•>»' 
paehenda  the  rest  oi  the  woniJi^,  va^s>  audi  ia  eeriicr,  f*. 
the  mcwt  paKt,  in  proportion  tQtfee  llAi^iiie  tf  ti^waeriviq. 
noftikwards^  in  Scc^fauid^  to  t^  Tay>  Doa^  end  Qee. 

Bafere^tting  the  sohject  nf  thft  vetoia  of  ibM  oewi'^ft 
iktb^  be  reoaarfeed,  tibal  there ii a  hmMtftilfr^sh^V^^ 
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lake;  about  a  mile  wctt  from  St  Abb'«  Heady  oalWd  CW-  .^^^ 
^tHMgbam  hacb.    It  Is  of  a  irhmgiilar  figure^  tibmil «  mUfeColding. 
in  circumferenoe^    The  water  is  dear>  and  »  slfverftl  fiiu^"*  ^*^ 
tboms  in  deptfa«    No  stream  tuns  into  it  ;  and  it  has  ttb 
viable  outlet.  The  depth  always  appears  to  be  the  saffiia. 
It  is  probably  sapplied  by  iprings,  and  tiie  superfiuoil's 
water  carried  off  by  porous  strata  on  a  level  with  the  Mtfv 
face  of  the  lake.    It  it  situated  many  fathoftit  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    The  only  fifth  eontalned  in  it  ia  the 
perdiy  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length;  ootnplict  and 
^rm  in  appearance,  but  dry  when  aiten* 

The  sea^coast  adjacent  to  the  eastefn  part  of  Ihfc  c6tBfr.  Sea-co^ 
ty,  at  well  as  to  the  county  of  £a8t  LotMan,  is  in  getierfil 
focky  iuid  bold.  The  promontory  of  St  Abb^s  He&d  \% 
wen  known  to  marinert.  Aroimd  it,  and  to  thd  ^es€. 
trard,  the  shore  is  dangerous  and  inacoeisible)  ^eept  Jtt 
Lumsden,  where  there  are  several  fishing  boats.  Oft  th^ 
eastward  ci  St  Abb's  Head,  it  Coldinghntn  sandft>  the 
jhoi«  is  smooth  and  accessible.  £yemouth>  which  ^ilV 
bo  afterwards  noticed,  is  the  only  harbottf  m  Berwick* 
shire,  and  it  is  the  most  acoetsible  of  any  between  H(d)r 
Island  and  the  Frith  of  Forth.  There  is  k  fine  bay  ba« 
t^een  St  Abb's  Head  and  the  fort  <rf  Eye^^outb,  in  which 
ahips  bO)md  fior  Eyemouth  oast  anchor,  and  wait  the  time 
of  tide  for  going  ink)  the  harbour.  Gfoat  plenty  of  fifth 
ane  caught*  in  the  sea  on  this  part  <i  the  ebOfi^  9aA  is 
haddocks^  whitings,  cod,  and  ling^  lobster^  prab%  a^ 
ptber  shell  fish,  turbot,  skate,  and  herriftgsj  ail  of  eMsllettt 
qualities ;  which,  after  supplying  the  people  in  this  firfgbr 
bourkoodj^  are  carried  to  Dunse,  Kelso,  <(e.  and  a  great 
part  are  ouried  by  Wa  to  Edinbnrgh.  The  (Ufttence  b^ 
.tween  the  l^hest  and  lowest  ti<ks  M  this  Ihate  is  iliWt 
go  leetf  and  there  are  great  ^[Uatttiiieg  of  MUWMd,  eom^ 
jfttoidy  oiUad  ica^ivm'e^  thit>wn  oslMtt  km  ^  ^  <^^^ 
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l^**"*'  ^^  otvrhxch  is  carried  off  y^ith  avidity,  aad  i^ied  9% 
manure  to  the  land  near  the  diore.  The  finer  parts  art 
manafiurtured  intq  kelp,  and  produce  in  one  pariah  from 
30  to  4Q  terns  jearly. .  The  greater  part  of  thb  finer  sent 
grows  upon  the  rocks  situated  between  the  high,  and  low 
water  macks,  and  is  9Ut  an^  manufactured  into  kelp  only 
onoe  in  three  years. 

6c»4owbi       There  is  a  prodigious  number  of  sea-fowls,  known  by 

the  name  of  spatUi  and  iittywaies^  with  a  mixture  of  sear 

gulls,  that  arrive  in  the  spring  yearly  upon  the  high  and  in- 

accessible  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  StAbVsHead.  They 

breed  incredible  numbers  of  yonag;  and  about  the  end 

of  May,  when  the  young  are  said  to  be  ripe,  but  before 

they  can  fly,  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  find  ezr 

cellent  sport  by  going  out  in  boats,  and  shooting  great 

pumbqrs  of  them.     When  they  are-  killed  or  wounded, 

they  £el11  from  t|ie  rocks  into  the  spa,  and  the  rowers  lift 

them  into  their  boats.     Their  eggs  are  pretty  good,  but 

^their  flesh  is  very  bad;  yet  the  poor  people  eat  them. 

.They  leave  the  rocks  about  harvest  $  and  none  of  them 

are  ever  seen  here  before  the  next  spring.     Where  they 

go  io  winter  nobody  knows. 

Agnail-      From  what  has  been  already  stated  concerning  die  di- 

*"*•       versity  of  aoil  which  here  exists,  it  would  evidently  be 

in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  a  general  and  indiscrimina- 

ting  character  or  description  of  the  agriculture  of  this 

county.     At  the  same  time  a  similar  spirit  of  enterprise, 

in  consequence  of  imitation  and  vicinity,  exists  in  rveiy 

part  of  it. 

Great        "^^^  greatest  part  of  the  county  is  now  occupied  by 

Jifmu   guch  farmers  as,  at  an  earlier  period,  or  in  several  other 

counties  in  Scotland,  would  be  termed  great  farmers. 

.There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the 

ii^mcis:  they  run  from  L- 30  toL.J200i  if  below  L.39t 
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they  ire  called  possessions.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Agricul- 
one  tenant  to  have  two  or  three  of  the  middling  class,  v 
which  is  reckoned  from  L.  100  to  L.300  a-year.  The 
eanse  of  this  accommodation  in  general  arises  from  a  great 
quantity  of  land,  originally  moor  (that  cannot  be  farmed 
by  itself  )y  being  attached  to  the  good  lands,  but  oftener 
from  the  experience  the  proprietor  has  of  his  being  more 
likely  to  have  the  land  better  improved,  and  the  rents 
nore  regularly  paid,  by  accepting  of  a  great  tenant  rather 
than  several  small  ones.  It  has  been  found  and  expe. 
xienced  in  this  county,  that  the  great,  considerable,  and 
middling  rank  of  farmers,  pay  their  rents  best ;  and  this 
has  been  attributed  by  some  to  their  having  the  land 
cheaper  than  smaller  tenants  :  but  this  is  not  believed  to 
be  the  case.  Small  tenants  cannot  exist  on  a  possession 
•f  poor  land,  which  in  general  diey  look  out  for,  unless 
they -have  another  business,  or  are  employed  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  greater  farmers  for  bringing  home  carriages 
of  lime,  &c. ;  in  which  they  employ  their  horses  and  ser- 
vants during  the  whole  of  the  improving  seasons,  and  en-« 
tirely  neglect  the  culture  of  their  own  possessions.  In 
few  or  no  instances  in  this  county,  is  it  known  or  belie- 
ved that  a  small  tenant  pays  a  greater  rent  than  a  greater 
tenant  would  mqst  readily  pay  for  the  same  possession, 
unless  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  villages, 
where  the  lands  are  parcelled  out  into  acres  or  small 
fields  for  the  accommodation  of  horse-dealers,  cow-feed- 
crs,  and  trading  people.  On  all  poor  grounds,  small  te- 
nants have  been  found  to  be  a  burden.  In  many  of  the 
estates  in  this  county,  at  a  distance  from  towns,  these 
tenants  arc  employed  by  their  landlords  or  the  neigh- 
bouring  tenants.  This  circumstance  shews,  that  all  the 
labour  they  can  bring  forward  is  necessary  for  carrying 
QX{  the  operations  of  the  county ;  and  if  they  are  not  em- 
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^€6f9l^  pioyed  as  poor  ttnants,  they  will  be  fmptojed  u  «cr* 
^11  ■   g    m*  vents ;  end  most  probablj  with  more  profit,  more  coiw 
forty  and  less  care  to  themsdyes.   But  the  desire  of  tndes* 
Vktn,  laboiurerSf  gardeners,  and  binds,  who  have  sated  a 
Kttk  monejy  to  become  small  tenants  is  general;   sod 
when  they  get  a  possession,  thej  suppose  themselves  indf. 
pendent.     The  result  too  frequently  is,  that  instead  of  ri« 
sing  to  actual  independence,  tbey  lose  the  money  they  pre- 
viously accumulated ;  an  event  which,  in  tiiis  as  well  ss 
every  other  branch  of  speculative  industry,  is  apt  to  await 
those  who  engage  in  enterprises  which  their  capital  or 
credit  do  not  enable  them  to  conduct* 
Lime.      On  the  arable  lands  of  Lammermoor,  the  |;teat  aonrces 
of  fertility  are  lime,  turnip,  and  artificial  grasses.    Lime 
is  die  extenuve  and  general  manure  in  this  tract  of  conn« 
try.     It  is  brought  from  the  Lothians,  and  conveyed  to 
the  distance  of  from  eight  to  seventeen  miles;  but  its 
great  success,  as  «  means  of  improving  a  mossy  soil  ot 
moor,  together  with  the  late  improvements  upcm  the  roadS| 
render  the  use  of  it  not  only  practicable  but  uaxycrssL 
The  fertility  produced  by  it  is  so  great,  that  after  a  car- 
riage of  fifteen  miles,  the  whole  expence  is  ofien  defrayal 
td  by  the  first  crop  of  oats  after  fallow. 
^  .   The  quantity  of  lime  necessary  upon  dry,  sound,,  moor 

land  has  been  much  reduced  of  late,  and  the  e&ct  greater, 
by  Applying  it  upon  well-prepared  faUow,  not  by  any 
means  suffering  the  lime  to  be  previously  saturated  with 
water,  as  is  too  often  done,  but  spresui  on  the  field  quite 
hbt  in  iu  pulverised  state.  Thus  the  lime  exerts  its  full 
effect ;  and  ten  cart  loads,  or  forty  boUs^  sheU-lime,  ma* 
nures  an  acre  of  such  land  well ;  but  upon  sour  swamps^ 
or  where  water  has  stagnated  in  winter,,  if  sudb  can  be 
well  drained,  it  is  thought  a  much  safer  improvement  to 
give  it  a  top  dpcsaing  with  lime,  or  other  manure,  npm 
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fbt'  s^Kmrd,  and  retain  it  as  an  improved  pasture^  tfiati  in  Agitata 
that  situation  to  risk  tillage,  or  even  the  probability  of'    ■■•^t.ini 
lime  having  anj  eSect* 

Since  th^  yea^  1770^  turnips  have  become  a  gener^Tornip. 
crop  throughout  the  county ;  and,  in  the  scale  of  improve* 
inent,  have  promoted  agricnhure  mote  than  any  one  plant 
ever  introduced  to  the  fields.  They  are  both  carried  off 
the  land  for  catt^  feeding  in  die  shades ;  or,  where  the 
land  requires  it,  are  eat  off  by  sheep,  which  are  either 
enclosed  by  flakes  or  netted  in  all  dmy.  Turnips  ait 
sown  upon  all  new  broken  up  lands,  those  especially  re** 
cently  reclaimed  from  moor  and  hilly  districts  ;  but  only 
where  the  land  is  light.  They  are  generally  town  ia\ 
drills  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder.  The  land  having 
been  previously  limed,  and  the  drills  dunged,  th^  becoms 
sn  excellent  preparation  for  grass  seeds  sown  along  with 
the  red  oat  next  spring.  This  has  made  averyra^ 
and  substantial  improvement  in  this  coimty.  Indeed  io 
the  LammermoiR'  district,  the  turnip  has  in  a  great  mea* 
sore  supplanted  the  summer  fiUlow.  Upon  a  soil  tolo^ 
rably  light,  it  performs  every  service  to  be  expected  from 
summer  fsUow,  while  at  the  same  time  the  turnip  crop  is 
in  some, degree  a  clear  gain  obtained  by  the  community^ 
Upon  the  breeding  sheep  fimns,  however,  the  use  of  tutw 
nip  is  restricted  in  fome  misa^ore  to  lands  deta^ed  from 
the  sheep  walk,  or  to  enclosed  lands ;  b^eause  otberwiaa 
the  sheep  must  be  kept  at  a  great  distance  from  the  tur- 
nip field  during  winter.  A  considerable  extent  of  pas- 
ture is  thus  lost,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  harassing  these 
animals  by  driving  them  pff  from  the  land  in  crop,  whidi 
if  once  tasted  is  a  perpetual  temptatiOD  to  them. 

Upon  the  whole  lands  in  the  county,  the  farmers  ntt 
fonssdered  as  possessing  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  tumiAg 
their  4aDds  from  tillage  to  grassy  and  from  grass  ta  oom^ 
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Mp^'^  0£  the  lower  district  of  the  county,  it  is  sapposed  tint 
%mt  y  mmf  nearlj  one  half  is  at  all  times  ia  grass  ;  of  the  upper  dis- 
trict, upcm  wet  lands,  the  plough  is  oolj  used  to  improve 
the  pasture ;  and  even  the  dry  soil,  which  is  fittest  £ar 
turnips,  must  in  Lammermoor  he  at  times  brought  under 
the  plough  to  preserve  the  pasture  in  a  valuaUe  coodi- 

tUMU 

Cranes  The  grasses  used  in  die  county  are  red  and  white  do- 
ver,  rib  grass,  yellow  clover,  and  rye  grass ;  and  these  in 
such  variety  of  proportions  as  suits  the  nature  of  the  seal 
or  the  ideas  of  the  farmer.  Eight  pounds  of  white,  four 
pounds  of  red,  and  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  rye  grass, 
with  two  pounds  of  rib  grass  to  the  acre,  is  a  commoa 
proporti<m  where  the  field  is  intended  to  remain  in  pasture 
aome  years.  If.it  is  sown  down  with  &  view  to  one  crop 
of  hay  only,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  grass  seeds  is 
red  or  broad  clover.  It  is  believed  that  there  ia  L.  10,000 
Sterling  paid  yearly  by  the  county  for  grass  seeds  imporU 
ed  from  England  and  Holland  ;  the  impcuters  and  retail* 
ers  thereof  charging  at  least  lOptr  cent,  profit,  the  county 
pay  to  them  L.  iooo  Sterling  yearly. 

On  the  arable  lands  of  Lammennoor,  the  crops  of  grain 
consist  of  barley  and  oats,  or  perhaps  peas.  The  oats,  in 
the  scale  of  a§rieultural  improvement,  are  the  only  grain 
hitherto  known,  whereupon  the  farmer  can  with  ccmfi* 
dence  trust  to  repay  his  labour  in  the  early  stage  of  cul- 
tivatioo. 

Oats  are  therefore,  with  perfect  success,  sown  upon  all 
newly  broken  up  lands ;  whether  wet  or  dry,  clay  or  gra» 
vel,  there  is  no  soil  comes  amiss  to  this  plant.  Old  leys, 
pasture,  and  grass  lands,  are  sown  after  one  furrow.  It  is 
also  found  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  grain,  and  will  flou- 
rish at  the  height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
$ei('n  level,  and  there  produce  good  crbps^  if  not  too  much 
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(exposed  to  high  winds.  It  is  founds  however,  by  too  fa^  Agrioil- 
4tal  experience,  that  this  valuable  phot  is,  above  all  odiers  '^i  y  ^ 
lutherto  known,  the  most  pemimous  to  the  interests  of 
t>oth  the  farmer  and  proprietor,  if  an  undue  repetitioo  of 
qrops  is  persisted  in,  particularlj  with  the  use  of  exciting 
manure.  The  plant  being  prone  above  all  others  to  ferti- 
lity, deceives  the  too  avaricious  farmer;  and  by  an  excess 
<)f  this  principle,  it  will  continue  productive  till  every 
other  plant,  even  grass  itself,  ceases  to  vegetate  wherq  it 
grew, 

.  As  the  highest  part  of  Lammermoor  is  an  open  sheep 
country,  the  remarks  made  concerning  it,  when  treating 
of  East  Lothian,  apply  to  this  county,  and  render  a  repe- 
tition of  them  unnecessary. 

In  the  southern  district  of  Berwickshire,  or  the  Merse,^«^  V** 
the  soil  chiefly  consists,  in  the^  lower  part  of  the  country, 
of  strong  clays,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  stones  or  gra- 
vel ;  but  higher  up  in  the  Merse,  towards  Dunse,  the 
lands  grow  lighter,  more  kindly  for  grass  and  the  turnip 
btt^bandry.  Water  for  cattle,  and  materials  for  roads^ 
are  also  here  in  plenty^ 

This  part  of  the  county  lies  but  very  little  above  the 
sea's  level ;  for  at  Kelso  bridge,  20  miles  from  the  sea, 
tfiere  are  only  90  feet  of  elevation*  The  air  is  therefore 
mild,  lying  in  the  middle  space  between  the  Cheviot  and 
Lammermoor  ridges  of  hills,  where  heavy  rains  are  nei- 
ther so  frequent,  nor  of  such  continuance,  as  in  the  vici- 
nity of  these  mountains.  Though  snow  lies  a  long  time 
some  seasons  in  the  Lammermoor  district,  and  to  a  great 
depth,  its  continuance  here  in  the  low  coimtry  is  only  a 
few  days.  About  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
there  is  sometimes  very  tempestuous  weather  on  the  east 
foast. 

As  already  mentioned,  almost  the  whole  of  the  anible 
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AfHaif'  lands  of  dut  comity  are  now  ctidoied ;  tlie  tf i«  of  «« 
^*  ^  mf doMures U  oxtranely  trariouft, being  from  lo  to lOO  Mares; 
^^'^^^^""^  bot  in  geMral»  for  a  &rm  of  400  or  50d  aeret,  endkMarea 
of  40  or  50  Engfish  acrei  are  accounted  advttatageoiis. 
It  has  been  finmd  in  the  Merse,  that»  by  long  cnhiiratioOf 
the  soil  is  gradually  ameliorated  in  a  degree  which  ao 
sodden  efforts  of  industry  can  produce ;  and  acc<Nrdingly 
the  ancient  in<^field  lands  are  still  founds  and  will  jprobably 
long  remain,  si^riar  in  value  to  those  in  their  neighbour^ 
hood  which  have  been  recendy  improved  from  a  state  of 
moor  or  out-field.  In  the  progress  of  enclosing  and  im* 
proyement  in  this  county,  some  occupiers  of  land  attempt* 
ed  to  destroy  the  distinction  of  out-field,  moor^  and  in- 
field, by  making  square  and  regular  endosnres,  often  ta« 
king  parts  of  all  the  three  classes  of  soil  into  tlie  same 
£cld»  However,  those  proprietors  and  oocnpiera  of  hod, 
^ho  studied  more  the  dassmg  of  the  same  kind  of  land 
into  one  enclosure  than  the  regularity  of  the  endosnre,  or 
Aeir  equality  in  size,  hsve  done  best*;  as  it  is  now  fooad^ 
by  undoubted  experience,  that  the  difiierent  dasses  of  sdil 
require  different  culture  to  keep  them  in  an  improving 
stete. 
I  vu^  q£  .  There  are  ^  grei^  many  kinds  of  fences  in  those  parts 
fcDccf*  of  ^^  county  where  stones  can  easily  be  procured.  Stano 
walls  are  p^Cerred  on  high  ^ads.  Sometimes  the  fences 
are  made  by  throwing  out  two  ditches  nine  feet  awnderi 
making  themfour  or  six  feet  wide  at  top,  three  or  three  an^ 
a  half  deep,  and  nine  inches  wide  at  bottom.  The  eartk 
thrown  out  of  both  ditches  is  neatly  formed  into  a  doping 
lidge  or  bank  between  the  ditches ;  a  row  of  quicks,  three 
or  four  years  transplanted,  is  set  on  each  side  about  siic 
indies  higher  than  the  edge  of  the  ditdi,  and  nine  indies 
back  from  it,  so  as  to  form  a  scarcement.  This  is  called 
^  double  ditch.    A  dead  hedge  is  generally  pkced  oa  th? 
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top  of  the  bank*    To  save  land,  a  single  ditch  and  liedg^  Agrkulp 
is  sometimes  used  \  and  at  the  back  of  the  hedge  a  wall  —  ^    ■■! 
q£  stone  is  placed^  coped  with  turf^  to  protect  the  hedge 
tiXL  it  acquire  strength.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  soil 
Bot  fiiendlj  to  the  growth  of  quiduet  hedges^  owing  to 
the  cold  till-bottom.     The  cleanness  of  the  skin  and  vi* 
gour  of  the  thorn  are  always  held  as  loarks  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  land ;  and  they  seldoopi  fail  to  be  just  ones* 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  pruning  knife  or  hedgebill 
is  too  touch  used*    This  may  be  the  case  on  a»ome  lands 
where  hedges  thrive  well  i  but  in  a  great  deal  of  the  lands 
of  the  county,  the  hedges  fog  at  the  stem  or  root,  and 
would  entirely  die  out,  were  they  not  ciU  over  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground ;  however,  where  thej  4o  not 
require  this  cutting  from  the  above-mentioned  cauae,  and 
where  they  keep  dose  at  the  root,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  up.    In  general,  the  enclosures  of  Berwickshire 
are  kept  in  far  superior  condition  to  those  of  any  county^ 
in  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  the  important  point  of  the  rotation  of 
oropstitis  difficult  in  this  county  to^tate  the  practice  with 
girecisioa. 

The  lands  in  most  casea  are  turned  frooatUlage  to  grasai^o^itloii  of 
with  auch  rapidi^s  that  there  are  very  few  tenants  wba^^P^ 
for  a  succession  of  years  follow  any  fixed  rotation  of  cro]^ 
ping,  except  whece  they  possess  good  wheat  lands»  awl 
continue  the  old  system  of  croppmg  with  wheat*  peas^ 
barley,  and  oats.  Many  of  the  tcinants  can  with  truth 
say,  that  what  they  are  doing  is  better  fov  the  land  thm 
what  they  ought  to  have  done  by  their  leas^.  The  great 
^eeur^y  to  the  landlord  is  coasidoved  to  af ise  from  tba^ 
|>al4  or  a  certain  proportion,  being  always  in  grasst  u^ 
so  nroch  at  the  end  oi  the  lease  beir^  generally  agrae4 
upon  to  be  left  in  grass  a  certain  number  of  years  dd«. 
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AgHcttl-  All  diese  matters  are  adjusted  at  the  time  of  ma^g  ^ 
» bargain  for  a  lease.     On  the  dry  lands 'lying  along  tblf 


tore. 


Tweed-side,  and  in  sereral  6Aier  parts  ot  the  comi^,  very* 
fit  for  turnips^  the  oommoh  rotation  is/  1st,  Fallow  and 
turnips  with  dtmg ;  2d,  Barley  and  grass  seeds ;  3d,  Haj 
i)T  pasture  ;  4tb,  Wheat  or  oats; 

When  the  lands  are  not  ploughed  fer  oats  o^  wlv^  tli^ 
fourth  year,  as  in  the  a1>ove  mentioned  rotation,  bat  ^ 
lowed  to  remain  two  or  thrie  years  in  [Pasture,  they  ap^ 
{sloughed  in  January  or  February,  and  cropped,  1st,  oats  j 
$//,  fidlow  and  turnip,  with  dung }  3d,  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  with  grass  see^; 

To  carry  dn  the  Systcth  of  havmg  wheat  after  tcmip^ 
the  land  rifust  b'cf  gofod  and  early,  otherwise  the  wheat 
iovm  in  Febnif^  of  March  will  not  ripenin  season.     If 
it  do,  ih€  lahds  cihrying  a  good  crop  are  held  to  be  the 
most  valuatlcf  in  th6  counfjr,*    Wheat  is  not  sown  s&d 
ttimips,  except  oU  Idnd  near  the  Tt^^ed  of  the  sea  ooast. 
Land  not  feckon^  good  for  wheat,  nor  fit  for  turnip,  get^ 
more  time  to  rest  than  the  otber  classes  -,  especially  if  it  is 
what  is  called  grassy  land,  it  remains  in  pa^tnre  from  on^ 
to  five,  six,  or  seven  years.   When  it  is  brought  again  inia 
tillage,  it  is  ploughed  soon  after  Christmas,  that  it  may  g^ 
the  winter's  frost,  to  expedite  the  operation  of  harrowing  ; 
tiien  it  is  sown  with,  1st,  oats ;  2d,  peas ;  3d,  barley  f 
4tb,  oats  ;  Stb,  fallow,  limed  or  dunged  ;  6tb,  barley  or 
oats,  with  grass  seeds.     Or,  what  is  now  reckoned  bet- 
ter husbandry,    1//,  oats ;    2d,  bailey  ;   ^d,  -oats  ;  4tb^ 
&II0W,  limed  .or  dunged  j  5tb,  barley,  t^rith  grass  seedsw 

On  the  good  wheat  lands,  where  the  old  system  of 
Clipping  already  mentioned  is  a  little  departed  from,  ^ 
rotation  is,  1st,  fallow,  limed  and  dunged;  2d,  wheat; 
with  grass  seeds  -,  Sdf  hay,  or  broad  dbver  -,  ^b,  wheals 
or  oat|» 

« 
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When  this  last  kind  of  land  is  laid  to  grass  for  pasture,  AgricuK 

tore* 
it  is  generallj  sown  with  the  first  crop  after  fallow.  <      ^    ■■! 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  take  a  crop  of  oats  after  wheat, 
and  thereafter  to  ftdlow  and  manure  the  land ;  but  very 
often  this  practice  is  forhid  bj  the  leases. 

The  Merse  fanners  are  all,  from  their  earfiest  years,  Gruiem 
trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  cattle,  in  whidi  they  art 
eminent.     They  are  almost  to  a  man  dealers  or  jobbers. 
-    The  lower  district  of  the-  county  being  now  abnost 
wholly  inclosed  and  greatly  improved,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  so  much  of  it  in  grass,  the  rearing  9^d  feeding 
of  stock  must  be  a  great  object.     Farmers  of  experiencor 
and  observation  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the 
stock  in  the  county  at  large  must  pay  the  whole  rent  of  it, 
otherwise  the  too^nts  will  not  thrive.   If  the  ^rain  produ- 
ced pay  all  other  expences  of  labouring  the  x:ounty,  and 
Seeding  the  labourers  and  horses,  &c.  it  does  well.    This 
is  not  precisely  the  case  on  the  rich  lands  adjoining  to  the 
Tweed,  the  Whitatter,  aad  some  parts  of  the  coast ;  but  it 
is  held  to  be  true  by  the  majority  of  the  county.  Sheep  and 
black  cattle  are  the  kinds  on  which  the  payment  of  the 
rents  depends.  Sheep  and  cs^e  in  this  county  are  of  three 
sizes  ;  the  Merse  breed,  the  Cheviot  breed,  and  the  Lam- 
merxnoor  breed,  which  is  the  smallest.  It  has  been  fiauid^ 
by  experience  in  this  county,  that  the  cattle  improve  in 
proportion  as  the  pasture  is  improved ;  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  carry  the  heavy  Merse  breed  of  sheep  and  blade  cattle 
to  Laxnmermoor,  where  they  are  sure  to  decline.    Every 
breeder  of  cattle  in  the  county,  therefore,  is  attentive  to 
have  his  sheep  and  cattle  of  as  large  a  size,  and  <^  as 
good  a  breed,  as  his  pastures  will  carry  forward,  and 
no  more.    Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  femners,  there  al« 
ways  must  be  a  variety  in  the  size  of  the  stodL  in  pro^- 
|H>itio&  to  the  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  eveg  where  ^« 
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vwy  ihing  elae  is  equal  -in  paint  of  dull  ao^  attatioii: 
Hence  the  emjioytmsot  of  a  gtauer  is  oonsdeied  as  re*  ' 
qubiiig  mnch  expenesoe  and  ^isoenuBcnt,  to  enable  him 
10  distifigaisb  with  oocrecttieaSy  in  the  market,  the  cattk 
that  correctlj  suit  hia  paatnies* 

The  mimber  of  hones  reaied  within  the  oolmtj  is  not 
equal  to  the  snpplj  of  tJw  stock  rehired  for  fcmungaad 
othff  pvurpofts  of  draughts  There  afeahdot  400(>dna^t 
horses  in  the  ooontf ;  and-  die  sum  of  L.  8000  is  sent 
yearl J  out  of  it  to  the  vest  far  horses  to  keep  np  ^ 
stodK>aQd  afibrdasBpp^to  theftxmeraoQ  the  south  side 
•f  the  Tweedy  who  apply  to  the  dealers  in  this  countj  i 
but  it  is  beliered  that  the  sak  of  horses  in  this  county  dod 
Qot  exceed  L.  1000  jeatlj.. 

The  aumures  in  use  in  the  couotj  are,  Itmoy  farm-jsid 
daiD^,  rode  or  daj  marl  i  and,  in  four  or  five  aitoatioDt 
onljT,  sbdUmarl  and  sea-weed.  Hie  lime  is  broagbt 
from  Berwick  and  Northumbedand,  or  finom  Mid  and 
East  liothians.  On  the  one  side^  it  ia  from  three  to  six 
ruiks  beyond  the  bounds  cjf  die  cooflijr,  and  eyi  the  othi^  it 
is  from  four  to  eight;  yet^  with  all  these  disadrant^eSytbe 
^lantity  of  lime  that  haa  been  laid  on  the  coQttty,  widi* 
ia  these  last  tliirty  yearsy  has  been  great.  Excepting  sooMt 
old  grass  lands,,  that  haTC  not  been  in  tillage  in  that  pe^ 
ciody  and  some  of  the  high  outfields  in  Lainnininoor,  tbaf 
are  only  ploughed  for  tbe  sake  of  keeping  down  the  hea' 
dKT,  the  giealest  part  of  the  county  has  been  once  Hmed} 
and  a  considerable  part  of  it^  though  at  the  dsstanceof  frar-^ 
teen  or  aiatecn  miles  from  the  lime  pks^  hasbecn  &medtw# 
qr.thsee  times  in  the  coorac  of  a  twenty^ne  years  leass# 
So  uniTcrsally  has  die  use  of  thisvmaare  been  oansidflied 
tocoBtributetothe  f8rriktr4prufit^andtheiaq»t>vemsBt6f 
tbe  lands,  that,  to  a^provcrb  in  the  comity,  an  entering  te- 
nant ahould.get  credit  in  proportioo  to  Ae  catdat  ef  hit 
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fallow  fidd,  ftttii  the  number  and  rixe  of  his  Htne»heiips;  Agrfcut. 
Mueh  has  hden  done^  and  much  ihajr  still  be  done,  iu  <  /  ■! 
Lammeraioor>,bj  this  exceltent  uud  immediately  operas 
ting  manure.  The  ^gte^t  danget  from  the  use  of  it  on 
light  dry  loamy  lands  arises  from  over-eroppihg  them  ^* 
ter  being  limed.  This  oiight  to  be  guarded  against  by 
Ihe  landlord,  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement^  he  girea 
to  the  tenant  to  lime  ;  and  by  the  tenant,  ih  proportion  t* 
the  confidence  he  has  df  getting  a  renewal  of  his  leaae  on 
fair  terms.  For  it  is  nbw  believed  by  most  tenants  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  effects  of  lime  on  dry  lands  in  the  eotm^ 
ty,  that  an  unUihed  farm,  in  a  situation  where  lime  is  not 
difficult  to  be  6btained,  is  of  more  value  than  one  that  has 
been  limed,  and  afterwards  over-cropped. 

Rode  And  clay  marl  have  been  found  in  great  abtin-  Marl, 
aahce  on  the  banks  oif  the  Whitatter  and  Blackatto^  and 
in  many  fields  of  the  lower  district  of  the  county ;  and 
when  improvements  first  began  to  be  carried  on  with  api*. 
rit,  by  many  of  the  farmers  and  gentlemen  in  the  county, 
it  was  the  manure  most  tised  in  all  cases  where  it  lay  near 
the  fieHs  to  be  improved.  Thequantity  laid  on  an  acre  was 
from  300  to  500  waggonJoads,  or  from  400  to  600  cart*, 
loads;  which  not  only  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calca- 
reous matter,  but  also  an  additional  thickness  to  the  soil ; 
and  was  then,  and  still  is,  considered  as  an  excellent  ma- 
anrc  for  moor  and  thin  dry  soils  ;  but  it  is  not  always  to 
be  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them.     The  expence  of 
marl>  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  necessary,  is  little 
less  than  that  of  lime  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
loss  of  time  is  occasioned  by  means  of  it ;  a  circumstance 
/which  has  caused  it  to  be  generally  relinquished.     Shell- 
marl  has  been  found  only  in  a  few  places  within  the  coun- 
ty, and  has  not  been  allowed  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
esUtes  where  it  has  been  found.     A  large  field  of  from 
Vol.  I.  LI 
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Agricnl-  80  to  100  acres  of  sheU^mad  has  been  discovered  in  fh« 
Ui    y    ■F  adjoining  county  of  Roxburgh,  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  Berwickshire^  upon  the  estate  of  Harden.    It  is  cover* 
ed  bj  five  or  six  feet  of  peat-moss  or  turf. 

As  the  towns  or  villages  in  the  county  are  verj  small, 
no  manure  is  obtained  from  them ;  and  the  £irmers  use 
the  finest  of  their  dung  for  their  turnip,  and  the  coarsest 
for  their  wheat. 
Sea-wire.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  coast,  which  in  general 
consists  of  a  high  rockj  shore,  sea* weed  or  sea^^ware  is 
not  obtsiined  in  abundance.  In  some  situations,  however, 
it  is  found,  and  is  eagerlj  sought  after.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  the  weed  known  by  the  name  of  iamgle  (Jucus  pabma^ 
tus),  having  a  very  long  stalk  and  a  broad  sprea<Ung 
leaf.  It  seems  to  grow  upon  all  the  rocks  whidi  are 
never  left  bare  by  the  tide,  and  whose  depth  below  the 
.  surface  of  low  water  does  not  exceed  twenty  fiuhoms.  It 
thus  occupies  a  space  along  the  shore  of  about  half  a  mik 
in  breadth,  in  which  it  grows  like  a  forest,  rising  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  bottom,  the  flat  blade  of  the  plant 
being  visible  when  the  sea  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  This  bcb 
of  sea-ware  may  be  distinguished,  when  sailing  in  a  boat, 
by  the  colour  of  the  water  ;  and  it  is  well  4uiown  to  the 
fishermen,  from  whose  report  the  above  account  is  chiefly 
taken.  In  violent  storms  the  sea  tears  the  plant  from  the 
rocks,  and  drives  it  on  shore  ;  it  is  then  eagerly  carried  off 
by  the  farmers,  who  spread  it  directly  upon  the  ground 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  plough  it  in  as  fast  as  possible. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  good  farmers,  that  a  cart-load  of 
good  ware  is,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  equival^ent  to  an 
equal  load  of  dung  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  sowing  barley,  it 
is  considerecf  as  at  least  of  double  value  ;  partly  owing  to 
its  being,  as  they  say,  ripe  at  that  seas(»i,  having  the 
Strongest  manuring  quality,  and  partly  to  its  eflUcacy  in 
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producing  fine  crops  of  barlej,  both  in  quantitj  and  qua-  Agricul- 
litjr.     When  the  ground  is  very  dry,  the  ware  is  often  ^      ^■'  ,; 
spread  upon  the  ground  after  the  corn  is  sown,  or  even 
sprung  ;  and,  when  applied  in  this  manner,  it  is  supposed 
to  produce  the  best  and  surest  effects.     Ware  barley  is    « 
much  esteemed  by  the  brewers,  and  is  in  great  request 
for  seed,  particularly  by  the  upland  farmers,  as  it  is  said 
to  ripen  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  any  other. 

There  is  not  much  natural  wood  in  the  county  ;  about  Woodt. 
200  acres  may  be  the  utmost  extent.  It  is  mostly  dwarfy, 
and  not  seemingly  in  a  thriving  state  ;  which  cannot  be 
easi^  accounted  for  :  probably  the  allowing  of  sheep  to 
pasture  in  the  woods  soon  after  being  cut  or  bagged,  is 
hurtful  to  the  growth  of  it. 

Most  of  the  gendemens  seats  in  the  county  are  decorated 
with  pretty  well-grown  trees,  consisting  of  oak,  ash, 
beochy  elm,  poplar,  chesnut,  larches,  Scotch  and  spruce 
firs,  &c.  The  weedings  hitherto  have  been  equal  to  the 
demand  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  in  the  county,  and 
no  more.  All  the  kinds  are  to  be  found  of  various  sizes. 
From  nine  to  twelve  feet  round  is  among  the  largest  of  the 
oak,  ash,  beech,  and  elm.  For  these  many  years  past, 
most  of  the  gentlemen  have  been  embellishing  their  estates 
by  new  plantations.  Many  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  clumps,  strips,  and  ring-belts,  &c.  have  been  plant- 
ed in  many  parts  of  the  county,  which  will  soon  add  to  the 
beauty  and  riches  of  it. 

There  is  a  want  of  hedge-row  trees  in  this  county :  they 
seldom  thrive  well,  and  are  always  slow  in  growth  ;  which 
is  one  reason  of  their  not  being  so  generally  planted  as 
they  ought  to  be.  It  is  alleged  also,  that  they  hurt  the 
hedges ;  but  this  is  not  believed  to  be  the  case,  unless 
where  hedges  surround  thick  plantations.  On  the  whole, 
there  are  about  3500  acres  of  planted  land  in  the  county  : 
LI  2 
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Agrknl-  Much  of  this  is  affording  at  pres^m^  as  it  has  doK  far 
<      ^     ■ '  many  years  past,  a  considerable  jearly  incooke  to  the 

planters  or  their  heirs. 
Planting  Planting  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Lammer' 
L^aaha-  nioor,  by  giving  shelter  to  the  cold  bleak  hllis  attd  meoirs, 
"*°^'  and  by  improving  the  soil  so  planted.  But  there  are  ma- 
ny discouragements  to  planting  in  this  tract :  it  is  fbosd 
that  trees  will  not  grow,  on  any  kind  of  soil,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  ;  neither  will  they  grow  oti  mb^S ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  moorlands  unfit  for  iio* 
provement,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
wetness  and  badness  of  the  bottom  ;  and  upon  these  trees 
will  not  grow,  as  has  been  learned  by  experience  in  seve- 
ral situations :  add  to  this,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tcakt 
fences  sufficient  to  hold  out  highland  sheep,  est)etia]I]r 
where  stones  are  not  to  be  found.  Planting  thrived  wdl 
on  moors  of  a  gravelly  or  rocky  bottom,  if  Ihiey  iatc  aot 
much  exposed  to  winds  ^  but  a  great  part  of  the  flat  moor- 
lands have  something  at  bottom  un&iendly  to  the  growth 
U^^of  ^^  ^^^'*  ^^  ^^  believed  that  raising  of  whins  dr  broom, 
whim  ad-  on  many  of  the  moors  of  the  ujpper  district,  wouM  be  i 
moort.  considerable  improvement.  The  sheep  ^e  fond  of  them ; 
and  they  prove  an  excellent  relief  in  a  heaVy  fkll  of  snow, 
on  account  of  their  giving  both  food  and  shelter:  sod 
there  are  seldom  any  unhealthy  sheep  where  the  fields  in 
Lammermoor  abound  with  whins  and  brooni.  Indeed, 
Nature  seems  to  have  provided  the  small  and  hardy  shmbs 
as  one  of  the  means  of  enabling  a  barren  and  exposed  soil 
gradually  to  acquire  the  degree  of  fertility  and  shelter 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  bear  forest  trees.  The  b^ 
steps  of  the  process  by  which  Nature  covets  the  earth 
with  fertility  and  beauty  consist  of  the  growdi  of  the 
\i2j^y  fungi  and  moss  plants  upon  naked  stones  and  rocks. 
These  afford  shelter  to  tribes  of  small  animals ;  and  the 
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nuns  of  animal  and  vegetable  Ufe  graduallj  produce  a  Agrkal* 
fieitUe  mold^  which  supports  heath  and  coairser  grasses.  In  w  ^  /^ 
skeltered  situations^  these  are  succeeded  bj  more  delicate 
plants;  butt  V^  ^  hleak  and  exposed  soil,  the  hardiest 
shrubs  ought  to  be  planted,  that,  bj  the  activity  of  their 
roots  in  pieaetitating  the  earth,  and  bj  the  shelter  which 
thejr  al[brdy  they  may  prepare  the  territory  for  gradually 
sappoftk^  the  largei^  vegetable  productions. 

In  this  county,  it  is  generaUy  understood  that  L.  4  of  Agrkuku* 
capital  is  necessary,  at  an  average,  to  enable  a  fanner  to  in  fi^r- 
pay  L.  1  of  rent.     Abwit  ten  years  ago,  the  rental  of  the^^^*^^^ 
county  was  estimated  at  L.112,000  ;  from  which  L.  5000 
f^  annum  ought  to  be  deducted  for  land  in  the  possession 
of  the  proprietors  ;  and  as  the  rental  of  lands  in  Scotland 
has  in  general  doubled  every  twenty  years,  and  in  some 
pkces  in  a  shc^ler  period,  the  cental  of  Berwickshire,  in 
the  h9n4ft  of  tenants,  may  be  considered  as  amounting  to 
JU  150,000  $  to  produce  which  a  capital  of  I...  fiOO,000  is 
necesitaryt 

The  farm-houses  ^id  offices  formerly  were  mean  huts,Fann> 
built  with  stone  and  day,  and  covered  with  thatch  and  di-  ^^^^'^ 
vpu  Two  Qnp  three  £ann*^eadings  were  often  found  toge« 
ther  in  one  village.  This  had  no  doubt  been  originally 
adopted,  either  with  a  view  to  protection  or  society,  pet- 
baps  to  both.  In  genera],  now,  they  are  well  situated, 
and  substantially  built.  All  the  modem  farm-houses  are 
two  stories  high,  covered  with  slate,  and  have  from  four 
to  eight  or  ten  apartments,  with  an  out  or  back  kitchen. 
Sevj^al  of  the  houses  are  neat  and  handsome  \  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  tenants  are  thought  to  be  exceeding  in  the 
article  of  fine  houses  fine  furniture,.  &c.  However,  when 
this  is  narrowly  examined,  the  excess,  if  there  be  any,  is 
not  great,  nor  yet  (to  the  detiimoit  of  improvement  in 
agriculture)  extensively  diflUsed  over  the  county.  *  Two 
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AgricnK  or  three  thousand  pounds  of  capital,  cftgagcd  m  stod:,  ani 

f      J   ■■■>  outlaj  for  labour  and  improvement  of  a  farm,  entitle  die 

possessor  to  be  comfortably  lodged.     If  this  could  not  be 

the  case,  he  would  certainly  follow  another  business  than 

that  of  farming. 

The  offices  are  now  likewise  made  substantial  and  cc»^ 
venient ;  many  of  them  covered  with  tyles.  Where  fann- 
buildings  require  to  be  renewed,  or  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  situation,  the  tenant  is  always  taken  bound  to 
lead  all  the  carriages  ;  which  he  agrees  to  without  re- 
luctance on  account  of  his  getting  additional  accommodap- 
tion.  In  some  cases  the  tenant  accepts  of  a  sum,  for  whidi 
he  agrees  to  build  or  renew  the  buildings.  On  a  farm 
from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  it  costs  aboet 
a  year's  rent. 
Length  of  The  length  of  leases  in  general  is  nineteen  or  twenty- 
one  years.  In  cases  where  a  tenant  agrees  to  give  a  great 
rise  of  rentj  and  ties  himself  down  ta  considerable  im- 
provements, by  enclosing,  building,  &c.  they  are  length- 
ened out  to  twenty-four  and  thirty  years.  The  covenants 
as  to  the  management  of  lands  are  various,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  situation  it  is  in  with  re- 
spect to  improvement.  They  are  generally  calcukitedf 
sometimes  twisted,  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  proprietor  and 
tenant  at  the  time  of  making  a  bargain  lor  a  lease.  Where 
care  is  taken  and  ability  employed,  the  articles  arc  adopt- 
ed which  are  best  calculated  to  keep  thcLSoil  in  an  impro- 
ving state ;  and,  till  the  late  scarcity,  there  was  hardly 
any  such  practice  in  the  county,  as  in  some  others  in 
Scotland,  of  letting  old  rich  grass  lands  out  to  plough 
on  a  short  lease  at  a  high  rent.  The  distance  of  lime, 
the  want  of  dung,  and  the  difficulty  of  restoring  the  land  to 
its  former  state  or  rent,  forbid  the  practice. 

The  articles  of  a  lease  in  general  are,  that  the  tenant 
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shall  neither  assign  nor  subset  his  £Eurm ;  and  that  his  ere-  Agricul. 


tore. 


ditors  shall  have  no  power  to  seize  it*  The  landlord  re- 
serves right  to  search  for  and  work  all  quarries  and  mine-^^** 
rals  on  pajtng  surface  damages.  The  endurance  of  the 
lease,  twenty-one  years  ;  entry  to  houses  and  grass,  on  the 
2ath  of  May,  and  to  the  tillage  land,  at  the  separation 
of  the  crop  of  that  year  from  the  ground  ;  rent  payable 
at  two  terms  in  the  year,  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday,  by 
equal  portions ;  the  first  sum  payable  at  the  end  of  six, 
twelve,  but  often  eighteen  months,  and  in  some  cases 
twenty-one  months,  after  entry  to  houses  and  grass ;  and 
the  second  payment,  six  months  after  the  first.  The 
tenant  receives  the  houses  in  good  repair,  and  upholds 
and  leaves  Ihem  in  such  repair  at  his  own  expence.  In 
some  cases  he  is  allowed  wood  and  workmanship.  He  in 
general  upholds  the  whole  of  the  fences,  in  some  cases 
only  the  half.  He  is  taken  bound  to  have  the  half  of  the 
lands  always  in  pasture  grass,  at  least  tovrards  the  end  of 
the  lease.  One-fifth  or  one«>foufth  part  of  the  tillage  lands 
is  yearly  in  fallow  or  turnips ;  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  un-* 
der  a  green-leafed  grass.  Wheat  is  not  sown  above  once 
between  fellows  ^  and  oats  and  wheat  are  not  allowed  to  be 
sown  in  general  after  oats  or  wheat.  The  fallow  division 
is  manured  with  dung  or  lime,  sometimes  with  both  ;  and 
all  land  sown  up  with  grass  seeds,  in  most  cases,  is  sowpi 
-with  the  first  crop  after  fallow.  At  the  end  of  the  lease 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  grass  is  left  a  spewed  number  of 
years  old. 

Grass  lands  or  parks  are  let  from  year  to  year.  Entry 
in  May ;  renooval  in  November  or  Dc^mbcr  j  rent  pay- 
able at  Martinmas  first  after  entry.  The  takers  grant  bill 
-with  a.surety  for  the  rent ;  and  in  general  this  is  a  well 
paid  rent. 

In  Lammermoor  it  is  common  to  restrict  the  tenant 
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A^mV  from  plotighing  above  one^thixd  of  ibt  araUe  lands*  Lt 
I  ,  \  I  ,,>  cases  whtr«  the  landlord  allows  Ike  tenante  priiae  cosl  of 
lime,  thej  are  taken  bound  not  to  take  above  three  crop^ 
before  sowing  off  with  grass  seeds*  The  inoor  laiid» 
ploughed  up,  fallowed,  and  Ittnedr  is  gencralfy  left  with- 
out restriction,  which  has  boen  the  mia  of  it  in  mtny 
places* 

There  is  little  commerce  in  this  eoonty  but  what  arises 

from  the  business  of  husbandry  atid  grazing^  or  feeding 

black  cattle  and  sheep,  the  exports  from  Ejemoi^  be« 

ing  chieflj  grain  and  meal;  and  the  imports^ timber,  iroo» 

slates,  tjles,  grass  seeds^  salt,  grain^  nig%  fimr,  and  lately 

coal* 

Oran  ex*        The  grain  from  the  east  part  of  the  iowar  district 

foTtod.       ^f  ^1^  eountj,  which  is  by  far.  die  most  prodiictive  of 

that  artick,   is  shipped  at  Bcrwidc  or  £yem«aih»  and 

carried  coastwise,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  12,000  <iuar«i 

ters  annually  from  the  port  of  Eyemouth  ;  and  from  the 

port  of  Berwick  tliere    are  sometimes  shipped  llj^OOQ 

or  12,000  quarters  of  wheat,  as  mudi  hariey^  nv»e  than 

twice  that  quantity  of  oats,  besides  peas,  and  some  thoor 

sand  quarters  of  rye ;  but  only  half  of  die  wheat  and  oat^ 

and  two-thirds  of  the  barley,  shipped  at  Aig  port,  it  is 

Cattle  ex-   supposed,  go  from  Berwickshire,  the  rest  from  NaKthvm- 

P<««<^       berhnd. 

From  the  west  end  of  the  lower  district,. and  the  north 
district,  the  grain  and  meal  are  carried  to  Dalkeith^  Edvii* 
burgh,  Haddington,  and  Dunbar ;  and  the  carriages  re* 
turn  with  coals,  linac,  wood,  iron,  tar,  tyks,  slater  fee* 
The  commerce,  if  it  deserve  that  name,  carried  on  be- 
tween the  grariers,  butchers,  and  h;reeders  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  is  cooaiderabk.  Great  part 
of  the  stock  is  purcha^d  for  driving  to  England  all  the 
summer  season ;  and  the  gteat  markets  of  Ediabmgh  and 
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Morpeth  take  off  all  the  fat  cattle  and  sheep  that  can  >e  Agmul- 

^  *      .  turc. 

spared  the  whole  year,  to  a  very  great  extent  in  point  of  <—   ^      '^ 

number  and  value.     Many  of  the  people  employ^  in 

buying  up  this  stod^,  both  lean  and  fat,  keep  no  accounts ; 

so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  ; 

but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  va-» 

lue  of  what  is  killed  in  the  county  yearly  does  not  ex* 

ceed  L.  8O00  or  L.  oooo. 

The  two  London  roads  passing  thro'  this  county  firom£-  Roads. 
dinburgh,one  by  Ay  ton  and  Berwick,  the  other  by  Green- 
law and  Coldstream,  with  a  branch  by  Lauder,  have  been       k 
productive  of  much  improvement  to  the  county.  Indeed  the 
building  of  Coldstream  bridge  some  years  ago,  and  open, 
lag  the  west  road  to  England,  has  produced  a  striking 
change  upon  the  western  part  of  the  county.     Coal  and   > 
lime  are  now  brought  in  ^arts  to  all  parts  of  Lauderdale, 
and  even  to  Tweedak,  from  Lothian. 

Upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  since  building  the 
Pease  bridge,  the  like  access  is  opened  to  the  Ume^works  ia 
Eastliothiaii.  At  aU  seasons,  by  the  goodness  of  the^  roads 
and  bridges,  there  is  rea<iy  access,  free  of  danger,  to  mark- 
ets, often  near  thirty  miles.  Where  the  distance  is  so  very 
{;0eat,  the  carts  travel  much  in  the  night-time,  carrying 
to  market  grab,  the  produce  of  the  farn%  and  next 
day  returning  loaded  with  either  coal  or  lime  ;  neither  pf 
-which,  in  the  former  state  of  the  country,  could  have  been 
attempted,  except  only  when  carried  in  bags  upon  horse- 
back. 

TThe  roads  in  the  Merse  have  always  been  a  reproach 
to  the  county,  and  have  very  much  retarded  its  improve- 
mtaU  The  present  proprietors,  sensible  of  these  disad- 
vantages^  have  made  great  exertions,  which  have  brought 
•bout  a  thorough  repair  of  most  of  the  roads,  and  accele- 
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Agrfcttl.  rated  the  progress  of  improvement  beyond  what  was  for* 
<i     7    ■'  merly  known* 

Various  acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for  ma* 
king  the  roads,  which,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coimtj,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  scarcity  of 
proper  materials,  is  an  expensive  operation.  ToUs  have 
been  erected,  and  the  statute  labour  is  converted  into  a  pe- 
cuniary payment ;  in  consequence  of  which  ample  fiiads 
have  been  established, 
p^^  The  Pease  bridge  was  an  important  work,  necc^ssary  to- 

luridgek  wards  rendering  complete  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  by  Berwick.  It  stands  upon  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  county,  and  is  thrown  over  a  vast  chasmi,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  small  stream  of  water*  It  consists 
of  four  arches ;  and  its  romantic  situation,  and  stupendous 
height,  render  it  an  object  of  curiosity,  or  rather  of  asto- 
nishment, to  travellers.  The  Pease  bridge  is  123  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water  of  the  bum  to  the  top  of  the 
rail ;  it  is  300  feet  long,  within  the  parapet  walls  15  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  from  the  level  of  the  road  to  the  top  of 
the  rail.  In  passing  by  the  Pease  bridge,  the  road  is 
lengthened  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  of  a  mile  ; 
but  a  great  saving  is  obtained  in  point  of  level,  as  the  le- 
vel of  the  present  bridge  is  200  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  above  the  spot  at  which  the  old  road  crossed  tbe 
Pease  bum,  near  the  sea ;  and  the  old  road,  upon  the  east 
side,  rose  through  a  perpendicular  height  of  ISO  f^t,  at  t 
declivity  of  nearly  one  inch  in  five. 
S  irit  of  Upon  the  whole,  there  exists  in  this  eounty  an  univer- 
iinprovc-  ^^l  and  a  most  active  spirit  of  improvement,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  cultivation  of  ihe  soil.  Tbe  greatest  disad- 
vantage under  which  it  labours  appears  to  consist  of  the 
want  of  the  two  important  articles  of  coal  and  lime,  so  a- 
bundant  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Lammermoor  hills^ 
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but  hitherto  undiscovered, upon  their  southern  declivity.  Agrictil- 
These  valuable  but  weighty  articles  must  be  conveyed  tQ<  ^  „j 
most  parts  of  the  county,  by  a  very  distant  inland  carr 
riage,  from  the  Lothians  or  from  Northumberland.  We 
have  already  mentioned,  that  a  proposal  has  been  repeat- 
edly made  to  construct  a  canal  for  navigation  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  from  the  sea  at  Berwick  to  Kelso, 
which  is  in  Roxburghshire,  but  adjoining  to  this  county ; 
a  work  which  would  remove  these  inconveniences.  Kel« 
so  is  20  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  elevation  is  only  90 
feet;  but  the  want  of  fuel  and  lime  prevents  the  esteblish* 
inent  pf  insinufiEtctures,  and  of  a  crowded  population,  whose 
wants  or  productions  might  defray  the  expence  of  a  work 
which  agriculture  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish* 
Perhaps  the  cheaper  expedient  of  a  waggon*way,  formed 
of  cast  iron,  might  sufficiently  fulfil  the  object  in  view,  and 
lay  open  this  valuable  district  to  all  advantages  of  com^ 
jnerce* 
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Agrlctiltiire  of  Midlothian,  249' 
Near  Ediiibiirgk,  251.  Crops 
cultivated,  :|5j. 

Almond  water,  243. 

Amidicia,  481. 

Amusements  of  Edinburgh.  70. 

Ancicot  atate  of  Scotland,  104. 

Ancicitt  pageant,  209. 
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Arniston,  346. 
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Bank  of  Scotland,  88.    Office  of,  89. 

Bank,  royal,  91. 

Bankers,  private,  93. 

Bailie  court,  112. 

Baron  bailie,  113. 

Barley  mill,  first  imported  to  Sal* 

ton,  472. 
Battle  of  the  Borough  moor,  182* 

Of  Flouden,  189. 
Bass,  a  rock  in  the  sea,  452. 
Berwickshire,  three  districtt  of,  51a 

Agriculture  of,  518. 
Blackattcr  water,  513. 
Borthwick  castle,  322. 
Breweries  of  Edinburgh,  159. 


Bridewdl,  11^ 
Bridges  of  Edinburgh,  16. 
Britnk  Linen  Onapaoy!,  9> 
Brotherton,  scenery  at,  34X 
Bugs,  kifled  by  the  amoke  of  pelt, 

2^. 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  486.  His 

mooiiicatioa,  504. 


CatriM  or  boipi  of  ato&ea^  324- 
Calder  house,  343. 
Capital  employed  in  agrtcuItaret5J^ 
Carberry,  surrender  3  Queen  Mary 

at,  340. 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  7.    Cs^>tiiTed 

by  the  English,  i8a    Demolish* 

ed,  i8x.    Riebuik,  183. 
Caledonian  hunt,  84. 
Charity  workhouses,  65. 
Candles  and  soap  manuTactired,  i6a 
Cattle  exported  from  Ecrwickshire, 

536. 
Charl<s  Second's  government,  225. 
Civil  war,  224,  207. 
City  guard  of  Edinburgh,  X06. 
Climate  of  Edinburgh,  2|.    Of  East 

Lothian,  420. 
Clergy,  duties  of,  409.  Character  0^ 

411.    Sedition  of,  212. 
Coal,  great  field  of,  268.    Modes  of 

working,  269.    When  discovered, 

271. 
Coaches,  167. 

Colliers,  ancient  slavery  of,  274. 
Cock-fighting.  87. 
College  church  of  Ecfiobur^  39. 
Cockbum,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  484* 
Corn-fanners,  when  imported  frcra 

Holland,  472. 
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^:otnminai7  conttk  143. 

CoQVvntieii  of  bofou^ilft,  146. 

Corstorpkme  hills,  remaribable  view 

-  from,  26.  Flat  soil  near,  150. 
Cream,  »86. 

Court  of  session,  128.  Jurisdiction 
of,  IJO. 

Court  of  justiciary,  137.  Of  exche- 
quer, 139-       ^    ^ 

Covenant  subscHM<U  t*3* 

Colgate  uf  fidlnbargh.  15* 

Cramond>  villa^  of,  287. 

CrtigmiUar  caiBe,  330. 

Craig,  Sit  Thomas,  338. 

Cromwell  wit,  305. 

Cross  of  Rdinbtirgh,  SJ- 

CuUen,  the  celebrated  Dr  WiUiakn, 
355- 


Dalhouaie,  34J6W 

Daikeithi  village,  189.    House,  ahd 

portraits  there,  $4%  351. 
Dean  of  guild  court  of  Edinburgh, 

IK. 

Diseases  in  Midlothian,  384. 

DistiUattoB  lof  whisky,  1 5  7k  By  sttam, 
158. 

Disnensary,  69. 

Dirleton  castle,  47^ 

Dissenters,  43.  If  dissenting  meet- 
ings  an  evU,  402. 

Drum,  house  of,  351. 

Duddingston  loch,  126.  House,  $a» 

Dunbar,  the  ^eet^  4^5. 

X)«nbar,tlie  royal  b«M-oagh,  444.  Hie 
harbour  of,  443.  The  church  of, 
446.  The  oastle  of,  447.  The  castle 
defended  by  a  lady,  448%  Battle 
of.  478. 

Dundonald'a  tar,  i^« 

Dongkaa,  48t. 


£. 

East  Lothian,  412.  Face  of  the  coan- 
tiy  in,  413.  Rivek-,  415.  Agri- 
cMt«re,4i7.  Minetulf,  433.  Bo- 
'ouehs,436.  V)Uagcs,47a.  An- 
tiqirttiet,  476.  Coamry  aeatt,  481. 
Emmeot  men,  484. 

Eden  water,  Berwickshire^  513* 

Edtnbnrghshire.    dee  Midlothian. 

Sdioburghy  ci^  of,  a.    lu  topogra- 


phy, 2.  Itjnorthern  ridge,  3.  Ccn- 
tral  and  southern  ridge^  4.  Hiila 
and  country  adjacent,  5.  Castle 
of,  7.  Old  Town  of,  n.  Names 
of  the  High  Street,  i«.  Th^  croks, 
13.  The  Cowgate  and  hlles>  15* 
Bridget,  16.  Barthen  Mound,  19. 
Southern  district,  20.  N^Towli, 
21.  Scenery  around,  25.  Supply  i»f 
water,  29.  Sute  of  society,  31. 
Luxury,  32.  Religious  establ^i- 
menu,  35.  Litewy  mstttutiont, 
45.  Charitable  institutions,  62, 
Public  amusements,  70.  Baxikitig 
compMiiet,  83.  Municipal  insti- 
tutions, f6,  Pc^itical  ditto,  118. 
Maaufacturea,  155.  Popubtioa, 
172,  History,  177  ^rst  fortified, 
187.  Second  wall»  190.  Cauw- 
wayed.  191.  Supports  the  crown, 
210/  Kisig  flies  from  it«  214.  Ke- 
tums,  2x5.  Rengwal  of  the  eouTt, 
216.  James  the  Sixth  and  Charles 
Firtt  vUt  Edinbui^  fti&  Pri. 
vy  cpuncil  insuhod,  222. 

Education  in  Edinburgh,  rematljs  on, 
48. 

EpisL-opal  chapels  in  Edfinbut^)  4^ 

Fsk,  water  of,  245. 

Esdie^,  Lady's  churchy  41. 

Eye,  watei*,  515. 


F. 

Fallowing  of  land  introduced  iat« 

East  Lothian,  424. 
Farms,  great,  in  Berwickdiire,  51S. 

Farm-houses  in  diuo,  536. 
ParmefB  in  Midlothian,  charucter  b(; 

263. 
Flax  mill  invetai^,  474* 
Fishwives,  209.  Ditto  causeway,  333. 
Foreign  trade  ef  Leith,  169. 
Fletcher  of  Salton,  488. 
Fruits  reared  in  MidMiiAn,  T7t, 


G. 

Gardens  in  Midlothian,  267. 
Geddes,  Jenny's,  reformation,  22a 
General  assembly,  147. 
Gentle  Shepherd,  scene  of  the,  24^ 
Gillespie's  hospital,  69. 
Golf,  S3. 

Gkubuuir,  thunder  storm  at,  471. 
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Grain  ciporcad  firom  Berwickhire, 

536.    Gfa«et  used  in  dittoi  541. 

Gmsien  in  ditto,  506. 
Gffat  trees  in  Midloithiaa,  9/60. 
Great  yew  tree,  43a 
Greyfirun  duirch  of  £dinbttrgiiy  39. 
Gunpowder  millt*  289. 
Gakne  church,  48a 


It. 

Haddington,  434.  WooUeb  manu- 
£^oi7>435-  Old  monaitery,  436. 
History  0^439.  Town  often  burn- 
ed, iS,  GarrnoBcd  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  besieged  by  the  Scots, 
441.  Evacuated  by  the  English, 
444- 

Hawthomden  caves,  31a 

Heriot,  George,  bom  in  East  Lo- 
thian, 497- 

High  school  of  Edinburgh,  j8. 

Home,  aathot  of  the  tragody  of  Dou- 
^las,496. 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  $6^. 

Hones,  number  of,  in  Berwickshire, 
5a8. 

Hospitals.  Heriot's,  62.  Watson's, 
64.  Merchants  maiden,  and  or- 
phan, 67.  Trinity,  68.  Gilles- 
pie's, 69.  For  the  blind,  and  1t- 
mg-in,  7a  Remarks  on  ho^itals, 
^5- 


Implements  of  husbandry  in  Midlo- 
thian, 257. 

Imports  to  Leith,  169. 

Inchkeith,  341. 

lncor|>orations  of  Edinburgh,  97.  Of 
Loth,  13  a. 

Infirmarr,  royal,  ^5.  The  building 
described,  56.  Medical  attendance 
and  lectures,  57. 

Invasion  under  Henry  Eighth,  196. 
Under  Edward  Sixth,  198. 


Kaim,  a  ridge  at  Newton,  329. 
Kirk  session,  410. 


King's  park,  IM- 

Knoi*k  picture,  307.  Acamw^  lit 
life,  489- 


Labour,  priot  of.  In  East  fiOthtan, 

305. 
Lammermoor,  413.     Soil  of,  417. 

Breed  of  sheqs  4x8.    Part  oC,  in 

Berwickdiire,  jix. 
Lands,  tenures  of,  in  Scotland,  454* 
Lauderdalci  the  Duke  of,  496.    A 

district  in  Berwickihire,  51a 
Law  of  Lauristoo,  account  o^  359. 
Lwderwater,ji3. 
Leases,  articles  o^  535.    Laig|th  e^ 

534. 
Leith  bank,  151.    Water  oi;  244. 
Lenox  tower,  306. 
Little  France,  331, 
Lethington  park,  430. 
Liniej  azreat  source  of  fertility,  jaa 

Remariubk  ^uatry  of^  at  Gikoer^ 

tatH«77. 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  aox. 
Longevity,  instanow  of,  384.    Si- 

gular  in  one  fomilj,  50A. 
Lues  venerea,  180. 
Lying-in  hospital,  70. 
Lyon  court,  144. 


M. 

Magdalen  asylum,  69. 

Magnesia  alba,  how  manufactured, 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots>  her  arrival 
from  France,  204.  Dethroned, 
207. 

Markeu  of  £dinbur|^  xi  7. 

Manufactures  of  Edmburgfa,  155. 

Maitland,  the  family  ol,  493. 

Merchant  company  of  Edinburgh, 
98.    Their  hospital,  67. 

Melville  castle,  346. 

Merse,  a  patt  of  Berwickshire,  510, 
51a.  A^;ricu]ture  of,  51S.  En- 
closures m,  523.  Rotatloa  of  crops 
in,3a4- 

Midlothian,!.  Agriculture  and  toflof^ 
149  Antiquities  of,  30J.  Moe- 
rai8of,»67.  Mineral  waters,  a8f. 
Country  seats,  343.  Enouneot  cha- 
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ractert  anciently  Jn,  354.    Pspu* 

btl(m,37»-    Poor,  386.    State  of 

Mciety,  397* 
Mint,  126. 

Minerals  of  East  Lothian,  4^%. 
Milton,  Lord,  ifi^ 
M*Kenzie,  Sir  George,  363. 
Montetth,  parson  of  Duddingston,  a« 

necdote  of,  37a 
|4orton,  ancient  camp  at,  331^. 
Mortonhall,  353. 
Moving  moss,  179. 
Mnsskbnr^h,  195.  Manofactnres  at, 

197.    Fishery  at,  a99. 
Musical  society,  y%. 


N. 

Kapler,  inventor  of  tlK  logarithms, 

363. 
Kewbattle  abhey,  348. 
Newhaven,  154.    Incroachments  of 

the  sea,  155. 
Nisbet,  the  Rev.  Dr,  498 
North  Berwick,  450.    Ancient  nnn* 

ncryat,45X- 
North  Leith,  1^3.    Citadd  and  bat- 
tery, iji4. 


O. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  how  manufactured, 

166. 
Origin  and  name  of  Edinburgh,  178. 

Of  the  Canongate,  179. 
Ormiston,  47a 
Ozenford  castle,  351. 
Orphan  ho^ttal,  67* 


Piper's  grave,  317. 

Planting,  useful  to|Lammermoor,53i. 

Police  of  £dinb\tigh,  106. 

Population  of  Edinburgh  and  Ldth, 
172.  Of  Midlothian,  37a.  Of 
Eist  Lothian,  500. 

Popeiy,  orijgin  and  nature  of,  X9». 
Rites  of,  msulted,  199.  Causes  of 
the  £U1  of,  194. 

Porteons  mob,  233.  Efforts  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Porteons,  236. 

Portobello,  village,  301.  Baths  erect* 
'^Z  *t,  102. 

Poor,  the  rands  for  their  support,  38^. 
Amount  of  the  relief  gramed  to 
them,  389. 

Poors  rate,  dan^r  of,  387, 

Practitioners  oTthe  law,  135.  Their 
character,  137. 

Prison  of  Edinburffh,  113. 

Preston,  battle  <»,  in  1745,  462. 
March  of  the  armies,  and  num- 
bers, 465.  Rout  of  the  royal 
troops,  468. 

Prestongrange,  485. 

Prestonhall,  352. 

Prestonpans,  village  of,  453.  Its  har- 
hour  and  ancient  trade,  456.  M^^ 
nufactures,  457.  Oyster  fishery, 
458. 

Proceedings  of  the  reformers  from 
popery,  200. 

Provost  of  Edinbu^h,  his  rank>  &c. 
III. 

Public  revenue,  io8. 


Quarry  of  lime,  »77.   Of  free  stone, 
,   »78- 


P. 

Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  1 1 8.  Ch*- 
pel  of,  X2I.  Ancient  abbey  of,  iii* 

Parliament  close  of  Edinburgh,  13, 

Parliament,  when  first  held  m  Edm* 
burgh,  18a 

Parliamem  house,  X4a 

Paper  mills,  289. 

Pease  bridge,  538. 

Pedlars,  societv  of,  461. 

Pennycuik,  village,  288.  House,  344. 

Philip,  Judge-Admiral,  anecdote  of, 
3*4. 

Pjnkey,battleof,337. 


Regalia  of  Scotland,  9. 

ReG{^on,  state  of,  43, 401.  Tumults 
about,  221. 

Rebellion  in  i7ii,233'  ^  I745>a37. 

Reformation  from  popery,  292. 

Register  office,  141. 

Rescue  of  James  Third,  z8S. 

Revohitioo,  I25. 

Rings  or  enclosures,  their  ancient  nse, 
3*5- 

Roads  in  East  Lothian,  428.  In  Ber- 
wickshire, 537. 

Rob«rtitB,  Dr,  the  histonaa,  367. 
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Rofltn  castle,  .U3*  Chapel,  3  m>  •Ap- 
prentice's pUhi^,  315.  Battteflrar, 

Rotation  of  cfops  in  Mtdlotiiiini  ijo* 

In  East  Lothian,  4)1. 
Routii»  well,  280. 
RonianViths,  335. 
Royal  Exchange^  31^. 
Royal  society  of  Edibburgh,  6a 


a 


Sal  ^moniac  manufactttred,  161. 

Sahon  wood,  419. 

Skltonhall,  48a. 

Sandilands^  Sir  Jimet,  account  of, 

354 

Schaw's  mortincatiooi  504. 

Schools,  parish,  404.  iWhkce  emi- 
gration, 405. 

Sea-Vmre,  a  Tahiable  tnamire  for  bar- 
ley. 530- 

$iWer  mine,  179. 

SheriiT  court,  145. 

Solan  gee%e,  45  .^ 

Society,  state  of,  J97,  508. 

Sodety  for  propagatibg  Christian 
knowledge,  44. 

{societies  or  clulw  of  students,  49. 

Sonera  hospital,  327. 

Spirit  of  improvement  in  Berwick- 
shire, SS^' 

St  Anthony's  chapel,  114. 

St  Andrew's  chmxh,  43. 

St  Cuthbert**  church,  41. 

St  Giles's  church,  36. 

SpottiswGods,  two  eminent  clergy- 
men, 354. 

Spott.  483- 

State  of  Scotland  after  the  tzoioo, 
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Stool  of  repentance,  410. 
i>ugar-baking,  i6o. 

T. 

TamtaUoa,  45a. 
Tcu-mcrk  court,  ti)« 


Tirancnt,  yitlage  of,  470* 
Thradiing  machine,  4^5. 
Theatre,  royal,  of  Edinhorgh,  70. 
Town-council  of  £dinbQ2gh,96.  How 

elected,  lo^ 
Tron  church  of  R^iibvgli,  41. 
Trinity  hospital,  68.      * 
Turnip  husbandry  in  Berwickshire, 

5"- 
Tweed,  river,  515.  • 

Tync.  river,  414. 
Tynniiigham,  wobds  at,  431. 
Tytler  df  Woodhooaelee,  writings  of, 

366. 

U 

Union  of  Scotland  and  England  115. 
Propritty  of,  230  I'urauhs  at,  33 ; . 

Unrversity  of  Edinhurgh,  45.  Its 
history,  50.  Library,  51,  Bota- 
nic garden,  5*.    Observatory,  5 j. 

Volunteers  of  Edinburgh,  137. 


W. 

Wage!  of  htxmr ,  395. 

WaUcer,  Dr,  hit  remarks  an  popula- 
tion, 378. 

Water  ho  w  obtained  in  Edinboigh,  39. 

Waters  of  Midlothian,  343. 

Watson's  hospital,  64. 

Wemysf  hotise,  481. 

Withcrspoon,  the  Rer.  Dr,  498L 

Whins,  plantatbns  of,  on  high  mont^ 
recommended,  533, 

Whittingham,  483. 

Whitatter,  river,  5 14. 

Wilkie,  author  of  the  Epigwiiad,  %s9' 

Winds  in  Edinburgh,  31. 

Wolves,  anciemly  m  Scotland,  337. 

Wood,  quantity  of,  in  Berwickshire, 

Workhouses,  39*. 


Tester  castle,  476. 
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